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THE FOUL BALL 

I AM DOOMED to remeirber a boy with a wrecked voke-not because of his voice, or because he was the smallest person I ever knew, or even because he was the 
instrument of try mother's death, but because he is the reason I believe in God; I am a Christian because of Owen Meany. I make no claims to have a life in Christ, or 
with Christ-and certainty not for Christ, which I've heard some zeabts claim I'm not very sophisticated in try knowled^ of the Old Testament, and I've not read the 
New Testament since ny Sunday school days, except for those passages that I hear read abud to me when I go to chureh. I'm somewhat nxrre lamiliar with the 
passa^s from the Bible that appear m The Book of Common Prayer; I read rry prayer book often, and try Bibb onty on hoty days-the prayer book is so rruch more 
orderty. 

I've always been a pretty regular churchgper. I used to be a Congre^tionalist-I was baptized in the Congregational Church, and after some years of fraternity with 
Episcopalians (I was confirmed m the Episcopal Church, too), I became rather vague m try religion: in ny teens I attended a "non-denominatbnal" church. Then I 
beeame an Anglican; the Angliean Church of Canada has been rry church-ever since I left the United States, about twenty years ago. Being an Anglban is a lot like 
being an Episcopalian-so rtiKh so that being an Anglban oceasbnalty impresses upon me the suspbbn that I have simpty become an Episcopalian a^in Anyway, I left 
the Congregatbnalists and the Episcopalians-and rry counhy once and for all When I die, I shall attempt to be buried m New Hampshre- alongside rry mother-but the 
Angliean Church will perform the necessary service before rry body suflers the indignity of trying to be sneaked throu^U.S. Customs. My selections from the Order 
for the Burial of the Dead ate entirety eonventional and can be found, in the order that I shall have themread-not sung-in The Book of Common Prayer. Almost 
everyone I know will be Ikniliar with the passages from John, beginning with". . . whosoever fiveth and believeth in me shall never die." And then there's "... m rry 
Father's house are many mansions: If it were irot so, I woubhave told you." And I have always appreciated the frankness expressed m that passage from Timothy, the 
one that goes ".. .we brou^ nothing into this worb, aib it is certam we can carry nothing out." It will be a by-the-book Anglican service, the kind that would make rry 
former fellow Congregationalists fid^t in theft pews. I am an Anglban now, ard I shall die an Anglican But I skip a Sunday servbe now arb then; I make no claims to 
be espeeblty pbus; I have a church-rumma^ laith-the kind that needs patching up every weekend. What iaith I have I owe to Owen Meany, a boy I grew up with. It is 
Owen who made me a believer, hr Sunday school, we developed a form of entertainment based on abusing Owen Meany, who was so small that not onty db his feet 
not touch the ftoor when he sat in his chaft-his knees db not exterb to the edge of his seat; therefore, his legs stuck out strai^ like the legs of a doll It was as if Owen 
Meany had been bom without realistic joints. Owen was so tity, we loved to pick him up; in truth, we coubrit resist picking him up. We thought it was a miracle: how 
little he weighed. This was also incongruous because Owen came from a iamity m the g'anite business. The Meany Granite Quarry was a big place, the equipment for 
blasting arb cutting the grarrite slabs was heavy arb dangerous-looking; granite itself is such a rough, substarrtial rock. But the onty aura of the grarrite quarry that clung 
to Owen was the granular dust, the gray powder that sprang oflFhis cbthes whenever we lifted him up. He was the eolor of a gravestone; li^ was both absorbed and 
reftected by his skin, as with a pearl, so that he appeared translucent at times-espeemlty at his tempbs, where his blue veins showed throu^ his skm (as though, in 
addition to his extraordinary size, there were other evidence that he was bom too soon). His vocal cords had not developed ftrlty, or else his vobe had been irijured by 
the rock dust of his iamity's business. Maybe he had larynx dama^, or a destroyed trachea; nraybe he'd been hit in the throat by a chunk of granite. To be heard at all, 
Owen had to shout throu^ his nose. Yet he was dear to us-"a little doll," the girls called him, while he squirmed to gpt away from them; and from all of us. I don't 
remerrber how orrr ^me of lifting Owen began This was Christ Church, the Episcopal Church ofGraves-erb, New Hampshire. Our Sunday school teacher was a 
strained, unhappy-boking woman rramed Mrs. Walker. We thought this name suited her because her method of teaehing mvolved a lot of walking out of class. Mrs. 
Walker would read us an instructive passagp from the Bible. She would then ask us to think seriousty about what we had heard-"Silentty arb serbusty, that's how I 
want you to think!" she woub say. "I'm going to leave you abne with your thoughts, rrow," she would tell us ominousty-as if our thou^rts were capable of driving us 
overtire edge. 'T want you to think very hard," Mrs. Walker would say. Thenshe'd walkout onus. I think she was a smoker, arb she couldn't albw herself to smoke m 
frorrtoftrs. "When I come back," she'd say, "we'll talk about it." 

By the time she came back, of course, we'd forgotten everything about whatever it was-because as soon as she left the room, we woub fool around with a fren^. 
Beeause being abne with our thou^rts was rro fim, we would pbk up Owen Meany arb pass him back arb forth, overhead. We managed this whib remaining seated in 
orrr chairs-that was the challenge of the ^me. Someone-I forget who started it-woub get up, seize Owen, sit back down with him, pass him to the next person, who 
would pass him on, arb so forth. The ^Is were included in this game; some of the girls were the most enthusiastic about it. Everyorre could lift up Owen We were very 
careftrl; we never dropped him His shirt myi become a little rumpled. His necktie was so long, Owen tucked it into his trousers-or else it woub have hung to his 
knees-arb his necktie often came untucked; sometimes his change would fell out (in our feces). We always gave him his money back. If he had his baseball cards with 
him, they, too, would fell out of his pockets. This made him eross because the eards were alphabetized, or ordered tmder another system-all the infieb-ers together, 
maybe. We didn't krrow what the system was, but obvbusty Owen had a system, because when Mrs. Walker came back to the room-when Owen returned to his ehaft 
arb we passed his nbkels arb dimes arb his baseball eards back to him-he would sit shuffling throu^ the cards with a grim, silent firry. He was rrot a good baseball 
player, but he db have a very sriral strike zone arb as a consequerrce he was often used as a pinch hitter-rrot because he ever hit the ball with any authority (m feet, he 
was instructed never to swing at the ball), birt because he could be relied upon to earn a walk, a base on balls. In Littfe League games he resented this exploitation and 
once refused to come to bat unless he was albwed to swing at the pitches. But there was no bat sriral enou^ for him to swing that didn't hurl his tiny body after it-that 
didn't thump him on the back and knock him out of the batter’s box arb flat upon the ground. So, after the humiliation of swinging at a few pitches, arb missing them, 
and whacking himself off his feet, Owen Meany selected that other humiliation of standing motionless and crouched at home plate whle the pitcher aimed the baft at 
Owen's strike zone-and missed it, almost every time. Yet Owen loved his basebal cards-and, for some reason, he ebarty loved the game of basebal itselfj althou^ the 
^me was cruel to him Opposing pitchers would threaten him They'd tel him that if he didn't swing at theft pitches, they'd hit him with the bal 'Your head's bi^r than 
your strike zone, pal," one pitcher told him So Owen Meany made his way to first base after being struck by pitches, too. Once on base, he was a star. No one could 
run the bases like Owen If our team eoub stay at bat long enou^ Owen Mearry could steal home. He was used as a pinch runner in the late innings, too; pinch runner 
and pinch hitter Meany-pinch waker Meany, we caled him hr the field, he was hopebss. He was afiab of the bal; he shut his eyes when it came anywhere near Mm 
Arb if by some miracb he managed to catch it, he couldn't throw it; his harb was too smal to get a good grip. But he was rx) ordinary complainer; if he was self-pitying, 
his vobe was so original in its expression of complaint that he mana^d to make whining bvabb. hr Sunday school, when we held Owen up in the aft-especialty, in the 
aft! -he protested so uniquety. We tortured him, I think, in order to hear his voice; I used to think his voice eame from another planet. Now I'm convinced it was a vobe 
not entirety of this world. 

'PUT ME DOWN!" he woub say in a strangled, enphatie felsetto. 'GUT IT OUT! I DON’T WANT TO DO THIS ANYMORE. ENOUGH IS ENOUGH PUT 
ME DOWN! YOU ASSHOLES!" 

But we just passed him around arb around. He grew more fetalstic about it, each time. His body was ri^; he wouldn't struggle. Once we had him in the aft, he fobed 
his arms defiantty on his chest; he scowled at the celing. Sometimes Owen grabbed hob of his chair the instant Mrs. Waker left the room; he'd efing Ike a bird to a 
swing in its eage, but he was easy to disbdge because he was ticklsh. A girl named Sukey Swift was especialty deft at tiekfing Owerr; instantty, his arms arb b^ would 
stick straight out and we'd have him up m the aft a^ia 



'NO nCKUNG!" he'd say, but the rules to this ^me were our rules. We never listened to Owea Inevitabfy, Mrs. Walker would return to the room when Owen was 
in the air. Given the biblical nature of her instructions to us: "to think veiy hard ..." she night have ima^d that by a supreme act of our conbined and hardest thou^ 
we had succeeded in levitating Owen Meany. She night have had the wit to suspect that Owen was reaching toward heaven as a direct result of leaving us alone with 
our thou^is. But Mrs. Wakef s response was always the same-brutish and unimaginative and incredibfy dense. 'Owen!" she would snap. ' 'Owen Meany, you get 
back to your seat! You get down from up there!" 

What could Mrs. Walker teach us about the Bible if she was stupid enou^ to think that Owen Meany had put himself up in the air? Owen was always dignified about it. 
He never said, 'THEY DID IT! THEY ALWAYS DO IT! THEY PICK ME UP AND LOSE MY MONEY AND MESS UP MY BASEBALL CARDS-AND 
THEY NEVER PUT ME DOWN WHEN I ASK THEM TO! WHAT DO YOU THINK, THAT I FLEW WHERE?" 

But althou^ Owen would complain to us, he would never complain about us. If he was occasional^ capable of being a stoic in the air, he was always a stoic when 
Mrs. Walker accused him of childish behavior. He would never accuse us. Owen was no rat. As vividly as any nurrber of the stories in the Bible, Owen Meany showed 
us what a martyr was. It appeared there were no hard feeling?. Alhou^ we saved our most ritualized attacks on him for Sunday school, we also lifted him up at other 
times-more spontaneously. Once someone hooked him by bis collar to a coat tree in the elementaiy school auditorium; even then, even there, Owen didn't stru^e. He 
dangled silentfy, and waited Ibr someone to unhook him and put him dowa And after gym class, someone hung him in his bcker and shut the door. 'NOT FUNNY! 
NOT FUNNY!" he called, and called, until someone mist have agreed with him and freed him from the company of his jockstrap-the size of a slingshot. How could I 
have known that Owen was a hero? Let me say at the outset that I was a Wheelwright-that was the lamify name that eounted in our town: the Wheehvri^its. And 
Wheelwri^its were not inclined toward sympathy to Meaitys. We were a matriarchal lamify because grandlather died when he was a young man and left 
grandmother to carry on, which she managed rather grandfy. I am descended from John Adams on iry grandmother's side (her maiden name was Bates, and her femify 
came to America on the Mayflower); yet, in our town, it was iry grandfether's name that had the clout, and rry grandmother wielded her married name with such a sure 
sense of self-possession that she mi^ as well have been a Wheelwright and an Adams and a Bates. Her Christian name was Harriet, but she was Mrs. Wheelwright to 
almost everyone-certainty to everyone in Owen Meany's lan% I think that Grandmother's final vision of anyone named Meany would have been George Meaity-the 
labor man, the cigar smoker. The conbination of urrions and ci^rs did not sit well with Harriet Wheelwryi. (To ny knowledge, George Meany is not related to the 
Meany lamify from ny town) I grew up in Gravesend, New Hampshire; we didn't have any unions there-a few cigar smokers, but no unbn men The town where I was 
bom was purchased from an Indian sagamore in by the Rev. John Wheehvri^ after whom I was named. In New England, the Indian ehieis and hi^r-ups were 
called sagamores; althou^ by the time I was a boy, die onfy sagamore I knew was a nei^or's dog-a male Labrador retriever named Sagamore (not, I think, Ibr his 
Indian ancestiy but because of his owner's ignoranee). Sagamore's owner, our nei^or, Mr. Fish, always told me that his dog was named Ibr a lake where he spent his 
summers swimming-"when I was a youth," Mr. Fish would say. Poor Mr. Fish: he didn't know that the lake was named after Indian chiefe and hi^r-ups-and that 
naming a stupid Labrador retriever "Sa^more" was certain to cause some unholy oflense. As you shall see, it did. But Americans are not great historians, and so, for 
years-educated by ny nei^or-I thought that sa^more was an Indian word for lake. The canine Sagamore was killed by a diaper truck, and I now believe that the 
gods of those troubled waters of that iruch-abused lake were responsble. It would be a better story, I think, if Mr. Fish had been killed by the diaper truck-but every 
study of the gods, of everyone's gods, is a revelation of vengeanee toward the irmoeent. (This is a part of ny particular laith that meets with opposition from ny 
Congregationalist and Episcopalian and Anglican friends.) As Ibr try ancestor John Wheehvri^ he landed in Boston in, onfy two years before he bought our towa He 
was from Lincolnshire, Digland-the hamlet of Saleby-and nobody knows why he named our town Gravesend. He had no known contact with the British Gravesend, 
althou^ that is surety where the name of our town came from Wheekvri^ was a Canbrid^ graduate; he'd played Ibotball with Oliver Cromwell-whose estimation of 
Wheelwri^ (as a Ibotball player) was both worstripful and paranoid. Oliver Cromwell believed that Wheelwri^ was a vicious, even a dirty player, who had perfected 
the art of tripping his opponents and then felling on them Gravesend (the British Gravesend) is in Kent-a feir distance from Wheekvri^'s stanping ground. Perhaps he 
had a friend fromthere-maybe it was a fiiend who had wanted to make the trip to America with Wheelwri^ but who hadn't been able to leave England, or had died 
on the voyagp. According to Wall's Mstoiy ofGravesend, N.FL, the Rev. John Wheelwri^ had been a good minister of the Diglish church until he be^ to "question 
the authority of certain dogmas"; he became a Puritan, and was thereafter "sileneed by the ecclesiastical powers, Ibr noncoirformity." I feel that try own reli^us 
confusbn, and stubbornness, owe rruch to rry aneestor, who suflered not onty the criticisms of the Ehg&h church before he left for the new world; once he arrived, he 
ran afoul of his felbw Puritans hi Boston. Together with the femous Mrs. Hutchinson, the Rev. Mr. Wheelwright was banished from the Massachusetts Bay Cobny for 
disturbing 'the civil peace"; m truth, he did nothing more seditious than ofler some heterodox opinions regarding the location of the Hoty Ghost-bfe Massachusetts 
judgpd him harshly. He was deprived of his weapons; and with his femity and several of his bravest adherents, he sailed north from Boston to Great Bay, where he nust 
have passed by two earlier New Hampshire outposts-what was then called Strawbeiy Banke, at the mouth of the Paseataqua (now Portsmouth), and the settlement in 
Dover. Wheehvri^ followed the Squamscott River oift of Great Bay, he went as fer as the fells where the freshwater river met the saltwater river. The forest would 
have been dense then; the Indians would have showed himhow good the fishing was. According to Wall's History of Gravesend, there were "tracts of natural meadow" 
and "marshes bordering upon the tidewater." 

The local sagamore's name was Watahantowet; instead of his signature, he made his mark upon the deed b the form of his totem-an armbss maa Later, there was 

some dispfee -not veiy interesting-regarding the Indian deed, and more interesting speculation regarding why Watahantowet's totem was an armless man Some said it 

was how it made the sagamore feel to give up all that land-to have his arms cut ofi-and others pointed out that earlier "marks" made by Watahantowet revealed that the 

figure, although armless, held a feather b his mouth; this was sab to indicate the sagamore's Imstratbn at being unabfe to write. But b several other versions of the totem 

ascribed to Watahantowet, the figure has a tomahawk b its mouth and looks completety cra^-or else, he is making a gpsture toward peace: no arms, tomahawk b 

mouth; together, perhaps, they are meant to signify that Watahantowet does not fi^. As for the settfement of the disputed deed, you can be sure the Indians were The 

Fob Ball not the beneficiaries of the resolution to that diflerenee of opinion And later still, our town fell under Massachusetts authority -which may, to this day, explab 

why residents of Gravesend detest people from Massachusetts. Mr. Wheelwright woub move to Maine. He was eighty when he spoke at Harvard, seeking 

contributions to rebuild a part of the collegp destroyed by a fire-demonstrating that he bore the eitizens of Massachusetts less of a grud^ than anyone else from 

Gravesend woub bear them Wheehvri^ died b Salisbury, Massachusetts, where he was the spiritual leader of the church, when he was almost ninety. But listen to the 

names of Gravesend's founding fethers: you will not hear a Meany among them Barbw 

Blackwell Cole 

Copeland Crawley 

Dearborn Hilton 

Hutchinson Lbleneb 

Read Rishworth 

Smart Smith 

Walker Warden 

Wentworth Wheehvri^ 

I doubt it's because she was a Wheelwright that ny mother never gave up her maben name; I think ny mother's pride was independent of her Wheelwright ancestry, 



and that she would have kept her maiden name if she'd been bom a Meany. And I never suffered in those years that I had her name; I was Me Johnny Wheehvri^ 
lather unknown, and-at the time-that was okay with me. I never complained. One day, I always thought, she would tel me about it-when I was old enou^ to know the 
story. It was, apparent^, the kind of story you had to be "old enou^" to hear. It wasn't until she died-without a word to me concerning who rry lather was-that I fel I'd 
been cheated out of information I had a ri^ to know; it was onty after her death that I fel the slimiest an^r toward her. Even if vc^ lather's identity and his story 
were painful to rry mother-even if their relationship had been so sordid that any reveMon of 1 would shed a continuous, unlavorable Ight upon both ny parents-wasn't 
rry mother being selish not to tel me anything about rry lather? Of course, as Owen Meany pointed out to me, I was only eleven when she died, and try mother was 
01 % thirty, she probably thou^ she had a lot of time left to tel me the story. She didrit know she was going to die, as Owen Meany put 1. Owen and I were throwing 
rocks in the Squamscott, the salwater river, the tidal river-or, rather, / was throwing rocks in the river; Owen's rocks were landing in the rtud flats because the tide was 
out and the water was too for away for Owen Meany's Me, weak arm. Our throwing had disturbed the herring guDs who'd been pecking in the rrud, and the gills had 
moved into the marsh grass on the opposite shore of the Squamscott. It was a hot, iru^, summer day, the low-tide smel of the rrud flats was more brinish and morbid 
than usual Owen Meany told me that try lather would know that ny mother was dead, and that-when I was old enough-he would identify himseffto me. 

'Ifhe's alve,"I said, stil throwing rocks. 'Tfhe's alve and if he cares that he's try lather-ifhe evenknows he's try father." 

And alhou^ I didrit beleve him that day, that was the day Owen Meany begpn his lengthy contribution to ny belef in God. Owen was throwing smaler and smaler 
rocks, but he stil couldn't reach the water; there was a certain smal satisfaction to the sound the rocks made when they struck the nud flats, but the water was more 
satisfying than the nud in everyway. And alnost casualfy, with a confidence that stood in surprising and unreasonable juxtaposition to his tiny size, Owen Meany told 
me that he was sure rry father was alve, that he was sure ny father knew he was ny lather, and that God knew who ny father was; even if rry lather never came forth 
to identify himselj Owen told me. Go* would identify him for me. 'YOUR DAD CAN HIDE FROwi YOU," Owen said, "BUT HE CAN'T HIDE FROM GOD." 

And with that announcement, Owen Meany grunted as he released a stone that reached the water. We were both surprised; 1 was the last rock either of us threw that 
day, and we stood watching the circle of ripples extending from the point of entry until even the guls were assured we had stopped our disturbance of their urriverse, 
and they returned to our side of the Squamscott. For years, there was a most successftd salmon fishery on our river; no salmon world be cau^ dead there now- 
actualfy, the onfy salmon you coild find in the Sqrramscott today world be a dead orre. Ale wives were also plentiful back then-and stil were plentiful when I was a boy, 
and Owen Meany and I used to catch them Gravesend is onfy nine rules from the ocean AMrorrgh the Sqrramscott was never the Thames, the big oceangoing strips 
once made their way to Gravesend on the Squamscott; the channel has since become so obstructed by rocks and shoals that no boat requiring ary great draft of water 
corld navi^te it. And aWrough Captain John Smith's beloved Pocahontas ended her unhappy Ife on British sol in the parish churchyard of the original Gravesend, the 
spiritualfy armless Wataharrtowet was never buried in our Gravesend. The onfy sagamore to be ^en oilicial burial in our town was Mr. Fish's black Labrador retriever, 
run over by a diaper truck on Front Street and buried-with the solemn attendance of some nei^orhood chldren-in rry grandmother's rose ^den. For more than a 
century the big business of Gravesend was lurrber, which was the first big business of New Hampshire. Alhou^ New Hampshire is caled the Grarrite State, grarlte- 
birilding grarite, curbstone granite, torrbstone granle-came after luniier; it was never the booming business that lurrber was. You can be sure that when al the trees are 
gone, there wll stil be rocks around; but in the case of grarrite, most of 1 remains underground. My uncle was in the lurrber business-Uncle Alfred, the Eastman Lurrber 
Company, he married try mother’s sister, rry aunt, Martha Wheehvri^. When I was a boy and traveled up north to visit try cousins, I saw bg drives and logjams, and 
I evenpartieipated in a few log-roling contests; I'm alfaid I was too inexperienced to offer rruch eompetition to ny cousins. But today, try Uncle Alfred's business, 
which is in his cMdreris hands-iry cousins' business, I shoild say-is real estate. In New Hampshire, thaf s what you have left to sel after you've cift down the trees. But 
there wll always be granle in the Granfte State, and Ittle Owen Meany's iamify was in the grarrite business-not ever a recommended business in our smal, seacoast part 
of New Hampshire, alhough the Meany Grarrite Quarry was situated over what gpobgists cal the Exeter Pluton Owen Meaty used to say that we residents of 
Gravesend were sitting over a bona fide oiftcrop of intrusive igieous rock; he would say this with an impled revereixte-as if the consensus of the Gravesend community 
was that the Exeter Pluton was as valuable as a mother lode of gob. My grandmother, perhaps owing to her ancestors from Mayflower days, was more partial to trees 
than to rocks. For reasons that were never explained to me, Harriet Wheekvri^ thou^ that the lurrber business was clean and that the granite business was dirty 
Since rry grandfather's business was shoes, this made no sense to me; but try grandfather died before I was bom-his Iknous decisbn, to not urriorrize his shoeshop, is 
onfy hearsay to me. My grandmother sob the factory for a consberabb profit, arb I grew up with her opinions reading how blessed were those who nurdered trees 
for a ftving, and how bw were those who handled roeks. We've al heard of lunber barons-iry uncle. Aired Eastman, was one-but who has heard of a roek baron? 
The Meaty Grarrite Quany m Gravesend is inactive now, the pitted laib, with its deep aib dan^rous quarry lakes, is not even valuable as real estate-it never was 
vababfe, according to try mother. She told me that the quany had been inactive al the years that she was growing up m Gravesend, and that its period of revived 
activity m the Meany years, was fitfil arb doomed. Al the good granle. Mother said, had been taken out of the ground before the Meatys moved to Graveserb. (As 
for when the Meanys moved to Gravesend, 1 was always described to me as "about the time you were bom") Furthermore, onfy a smal portion of the granle 
underground is worth ^tting out; the rest has defects-or ff I's good, I's so far underground that I's hard to gpt oil wlhout crackmg 1. Owen was always takmg about 
cornerstones aib monumerls-a PROPER monumeil, he used to say, exphlftng that what was reqirired was a lar^, evenfy cut, smooth, unflawed piece of granle. The 
delcacy wlh which Owen spoke of this-and his own, physfcal delcacy-stood m absurd coilrast to the huge, heavy slabs of rock we observed on the flatbed trucks, 
and to the viobnt noise of the quany the pfercmg sound of the rock chisels on the charmelng macIrine-THE CHANNEL BAR, Owen caled 1-and the dynamle. I used 
to worber why Owen wasn't deal; that there was somethmg wrong wlh his vobe, aib wlh his size, was al the more surprisiig when you considered that there was 
nothmg wrong wlh his ears-for the granle busbess is extremefy percussive. It was Owen who ilroduced me to Wal's History of Graves-end, alhough I didn't read the 
whole book until I was a senior at Gravesend Academy where the tome was reqirired as a part of a town history project; Owen read 1 before he was ten. He told me 
that the book was FULL OF WHEELWRIGHTS. I was bom m the Wheelwright house on Front Street; and I used to wonder wly ny mother decided to have me and 
to never expkm a word about me-elher to me or to her own mother and sister. My mother was not a brazen character. Her pregnancy and her refusal to discuss 1, 
must have struck the Wheelwrights wlh al the more severity because ny mother had such a tranqiril, modest nature. She'd met a man on the Boston & Maiie Ralroad: 
that was al she'd say. My Aunt Martha was a senior m colege, and afready engagpd to be married, when ny mother announced that she wasn't even gomg to appfy for 
cole^ entrance. My grandlather was dymg, and perhaps this focusmg of ny grandmother's attention distracted her from demandlig of ny mother what the Iamify had 
demanded of Aunt Martha: a colege education. Besbes, ny mother argued, she could be of help at home, wlh her dymg iather-and wlh the straii and burden that his 
dymg put upon her mother. And the Rev. Lewis Merril, the pastor at the Congregational Church, and ny mother's choimaster, had convmced ny grandparents that ny 
mother's smgmg voice was truly worthy of professional traiimg For her to en^^ m serious vobe and smgmg lessons, the Rev. Mr. Merril said, was as sensfole an 
"mvestment," m ny mother's case, as a colegp educatioa At this pomt ii ny mother's Ife, I used to feel there was a conflict of motives. If smgmg and voice lessons were 
so mportant and serious to her, why db she arran^ to have them onfy once a week? And ffny grandparents accepted Mr. Merril's assessment of ny mother's voice, 
why db they object so blterfy to her spendmg one rri^ a week m Boston? It seemed to me that she should have moved to Boston and taken lessons every day! But I 
supposed the source of the conflict was ny grandfather's termmal flbess-ny mother's desfre to be of help at home, and ny grandmother's need to have her there. It was 
an earfy-morrring voiee or smgmg lesson; that was why she had to spend the previous ni^ ii Boston, which was an hour and a half IfomGravesend-by tram. Her 
smgmg and voice teacher was very popular; earfy mommg was the onfy time he had for ny mother. She was fortunate he woub see her at al, the Rev. Lewis Merril 
had said, because he normaly saw onfyprofessbnals; alhough ny mother, and ny Aunt Martha, had cbeked many smgmg hours m the Congregational Church Choi, 




Mother was not a "professbnaL" She sinpfy had a bvefy voice, and she was en^^d-m her entirety unrebeffious, even timid way-m training it. My mothers decision to 
curtail her education was more acceptable to her parents than to her sister; Aunt Martha not onty disapproved-my aunt (who is a bvety woman) resented ny mother, if 
onty sli^ty. My mother had the better voice, she was the prettier. When they'd been growing up b the big house on Front Street, it was ny Aunt Martha who brou^ 
the boys from Gravesend Acadeny home to meet ny grandmother and grandlather-Martha was the older, and the first to bring home ’beaus," as ny mother called 
them. But once the boys saw ny mother-even before she was old enough to date-that wasusualtythe endoftheirinterestmAunt Martha. And now this: an unexplained 
pregnancy! According to ny Aunt Martha, ny grandlather was "already out of it"-he was so very nearty dead that he never knew ny mother was pregnant, "alhou^ 
she took few pains to hide it," Aunt Martha said. My poor grandfather, b Aunt Martha's words to me, "died worrying why your mother was overweight." 

In ny Aunt Martha's day, to grow up b Gravesend was to understand that Boston was a city of sb And even thou^ ny mother had stayed b a hi^ity approved and 
chaperoned women's residential hotel, she had managed to have her 

"fling," as Aunt Martha called it, with the man she'd met on the Boston & Maine. My mother was so calm, so unrattled by either criticism or slander, that she was quite 
comfortable with her sister Martha's use of the word' 'llingl'-b truth, 1 heard Mother use the word fondty. 

'My fling," she would occasbnalty call me, with the greatest affection 'My fittle fling!" 

It was fromny cousins that I first heard that ny mother was thou^ to be "a fittle simpfe"; it would have been from their mother-from Aunt Martha-that they would have 
heard this. By the time I heard these insinuations-"a fittle simple" -they were no bnger limiting words; ny mother had been dead for more than ten years. Yet ny mother 
was more than a natural beauty with a beautiful vobe and questionable reasoning powers; Aunt Martha had good grounds to suspect that ny grandmother and 
grandfather spoiled ny mother. It was not just that she was the baby, it was her tenperament-she was never angty or sulen, she was not given to tantrums or to self- 
pity. She had such a sweet-tempered disposbon, it was impossble to stay angty with her. As Aunt Martha sab: "She never appeared to be as assertive as she was." 
She simpty did what she wanted to do, and then said, b her engaging lashion, 'Dh! I feel terrible that what I've done has upset you, and I intend to shower you with 
such aflection that you'll forgive me and bve me as rruch as you would if I'd done the right thing!" And it worked! It worked, at least, until she was killed-and she 
couldn't promise to remedy how upsetting that was; there was no way she could make up for that. And even afier she went ahead and had me, unexplained, and named 
me afier the founding lather of Gravesend-even afier she mana^d to make all that acceptable to her mother and sister, and to the town (not to mention to the 
Congregational Church, where she continued to sing b the choir and was often a participant b various parish-house functions). . . even afier she'd carried off ny 
fflegtimate birth (to everyone's satislaction, or so it appeared), she still took the trab to Boston every Wednesday, she still spent every Wednesday night b the dreaded 
city b order to be bri^ and earty for her voice or sirring lessoa When I got a fittle older, I resented it-sometimes. Once when I had the mrmps, and another time 
when I had the chicken pox, she canceled the trip; she stayed with me. And there was another time, when Owen and I had been catching alewives b the tidewater 
culvert that ran into the Squamscott under the Swasey Parkway and I slipped and broke try wrist; she didn't take the Boston & Maine that week. But all the other 
tunes-until I was ten and she married the man who would lenity adopt me and become like a lather to me; until then-she kept going to Boston, overnight. Until then, she 
kept singing No one ever told me if her voice improved. That's why 1 was bom b ny grandmother's house-a grand, brick. Federal monster of a house. When I was a 
child, the house was heated by a coal furnace; the coal chute was under the ell of the house where ny bedroom was. Since the coal was always delivered very earty b 
the morning its rurrbfing down the chute was often the sound that woke me up. On the rare coincidence of a Thursday morning defiveiy (when ny mother was b 
Boston), I used to wake up to the sound of the coal and imagine that, at that precise moment, ny mother was starting to sing In the summer, with the windows open, I 
woke up to the birds b ny grandmother's rose garden. And there lies another of ny grandmother's opinions, to take root alongsbe her opinions reading rocks and 
trees: anyone could grow mere flowers or vegetables, but a ^dener grew roses; Grandmother was a ^dener. The Gravesend Irm was the onty other brick building of 
comparable size to ny grandmothers house on Front Street; indeed. Grandmother's house was often mistaken for the Gravesend Inn by travelers folbwing the usual 
directions given b the center of town: "Look for the big brick place on your left, after you pass the acadeny." 

My grandmother was peeved at this-she was not b the slightest flattered to have her house mistaken for an ina 'This is not an inn," she would inform the lost and 
bewildered travelers, who'd been expecting someone youn^r to greet them and fetch their lu^ge. 'This is ny home," Grandmother would announce. 'The inn is 
further along" she would say, waving her hand b the general direction. 'Frbher abng" is fairty specific compared to other New Hampshire forms of directions; we don't 
enjoy giving directions b New Hampshire-we tend to think that if you don't know where you're going you don't bebng where you are. In Canada, we give directions 
more freety-to anywhere, to anyone who asks. In our Federal house on Front Street, there was also a secret passagpway-a bookcase that was aetualty a door that led 
down a staircase to a db-floor basement that was entirety separate from the basement where the coal furnace was. That was just what it was: a bookcase that was a 
door that led to a place where absofiitety nothing happened-it was simpty a place to hide. From what used to wonder. That this secret passageway to nowhere existed 
m our house did not comfort me; rather, it provoked me to imagine what there night be that was sufibientty threatening to hide from-and it is never comforting to 
imagine that. I took fittle Owen Meany into that passagpway once, and I got him lost b there, b the dark, and I fri^itened the hel out of him; I db this to all ny IHends, 
of course, but frightening Owen Meany was always more specbl than fryiening anyone else. It was his voice, that ruined vobe, that made his fear unique. I have been 
en^^d b private imitations of Owen Meaitys voice for more than thirty years, and that voice used to prevent me from imagining that I coub ever write about Owen, 
because-on the pa^-the sound of his vobe is inpossbb to convey. And I was prevented from imagining that I coub even make Owen a part of oral history, because 
the thou^ of imitating his vobe-b pubfic-is so enbarrassing It has taken me more than thirty years to get up the nerve to share Owen's vobe with stran^rs. My 
grandmother was so upset by the sound of Owen Meanys vobe, protesting his abuse b the secret passageway, that she spoke to me, afier Owen had gone home. 'T 
don't want you to describe to me-not ever-what you were doing to that poor boy to make him sound like that; but if you ever do it a^in, please cover his mouth with 
your hand," Grandmother sab. 'You've seen the nice cau^ b the mousetraps?" she asked me. "1 mean cau^-their fittle necks broken-I mean absofiitety dead" 
Grandmother sab. "WeD, that botys voice," ny grandmother told me, "that boys vobe could bring those nice back to fife!" 

And it occurs to me now that Owen's vobe was the vobe of all those nurdered nice, coning back to fife-with a ven^ance. I don't mean to make ny grandmother 
sound insensitive. She had a maid named Lydia, a Prince Edward Islander, who was our cook and housekeeper for years and years. When Lydm devebped a cancer 
and her right leg was amputated, ny grandmother hired two other mabs-one to bok afier Lydia. Lydia never worked agab She had her own room, and her lavorite 
wheel-chair routes throu^ the huge house, and she became the entirety served invafid that, one day, ny grandmother had ima^d she herself night become-with 
someone like Lydia looking after her. Delivery boys and guests b our house frequentty mistook Lydia for ny grandmother, because Lydb looked quite re^l b her 
wheelchair and she was about ny grandmother's a^; she had tea with ny grandmother every afternoon, and she played cards with ny grandmother's brid^ club-with 
those very same ladbs whose tea she had once fetched. Shortly before Lydia dbd, even ny Aunt Martha was struck by the resenblance Lydm bore to ny 
grandmother. Yet to various guests and delivery boys, Lydia woub always say-with a certab indignation of tone that was borrowed from ny grandmother-'! am not 
Missus Wheefivri^ I am Missus Wheelwright's former mab." It was exactty b the manner that Grandmother woub claim that her house was not the Gravesend Ina 
So ny grandmother was not without humanity. And if she wore cocktail dresses when she labored b her rose garden, they were cocktail dresses that she no bnger 
intended to wear to cocktail parties. Even b her rose ^den, she did not want to be seen underdressed. If the dresses got too dirty from gardening she threw them out. 
When ny mother su^sted to her that she night have them cleaned, ny grandmother sab, "What? And have those people at the cleaners wonder what I was doing b 
a dress to make it that dirty?" 

Fromny grandmother I learned that logic is relative. But this story realty is about Owen Meany, about how I have apprenticed nyself to his voice. His cartoon vobe 



has made an even stronger inpressbn on me than has n^ grandmother's imperious wisdom Grandmother's memoiy began to elude her near the end. Like many old 
people, she had a firmer grasp of her own ehildhood than she had of the lives of her own ehildren, or her grandchildren, or her great-grandehildren The more reeent the 
memory was, the more poorfy remeirbered. "I remenber you as a little boy," she told me, not long ago, 'but when I look at you now, I don't know who you are." I told 
her I oceasbnalfy had the same feeling about rryself And b one conversation about her memory, I asked her if she remeirbered fittle Owen Meany. 

'The labor man?" she said. 'The unionist!" 

'No, Owen Meany," I said. 

'No," she said. ''Certaintynot." 

'The granite lanity?" I said. 'The Meany Granite Quany. Remenber?" 

''Granite," she said with distaste. 'Certainty not!" 

"Maybe you remenber his voice?" I said to iry grandmother, when she was almost a hundred years old. But she was impatient with me; she shook her head. I was 
^tting up the nerve to imitate Owen's voice. 

'T turned out the lights b the secret passageway, and scared him," I reminded Grandmother. 

'You were always doing that," she said indiflerentty. 'You even did that to Lydia-when she still had both her legs." 

'TURN ON THE UGHT!" said Owen Meat^^. "SOMETHING IS TOUCHING MY FACE! TURN ON THE UGHT! ITS SOMETHING WITH A TONGUE! 
SOMETHING IS UCKING ME!" Owen Meany eried. 

"If s just a cobweb, Owen," I remenber telling him 

"ITS TOO WET FOR A COBWEB! ITS A TONGUE I TURN ON THE UGHT!" 

"Stop it!" m/ grandmother told me. 'T remenber, I remenber-for God's sake," she said. "Don't ever do that agab!" she told me. But it was Ifomn^f grandmother that I 
^ined the confidence that I could imitate Owen Meaitys vobe at all Even when her memory was shot. Grandmother remeirbered Owen's voice; if she remeirbered 
him as the instrument of her dau^iter's death, she didn't say. Near the end. Grandmother didn't remenber that I had become anAnglican-and a Canadian The Meanys, 
bn^f grandmother's lexieon, were not Mayflower stock. They were not deseended Iromthe founding lathers; you could not traee a Meaity back to John Adams. They 
were descended Irom later immigrants; they were Boston Irish. The Mearys made their move to New Hampshire from Boston, whieh was never England; they'd also 
lived b Concord, New Hampshire, and b Bane, Vermont-those were rruch more working-class places than Gravesend. Those were New England's true granite 
kingdoms. My grandmother believed that mining and quarrying, of all kinds, was groveling work-and that quarriers and miners were more closety related to moles than 
to men As for the Meanys: none of the Iknity was espeeialty small, exeept Ibr Owen And for all the dirty tricks we played on him, he trieked us onty once. We were 
allowed to swimb one ofHs lather's quarries onty if we entered and left the water one at a time and with a stout rope tied around our waists. One did not aetualty swim 
b those quarry lakes, which were rumored to be as deep as the ocean; they were as cold as the ocean, even b late summer; they were as black and still as pools of oil 
It was not the cold that made you want to rushout as soon as you'd jumped in; it was the unmeasured depth-ourfear ofwhat was onthe bottom, and how fer bebw us 
the bottom was. Owen's lather, Mr. Meany, insisted on the rope-insisted on one-at-a-time, in-and-out. It was one of the few parental rules from rry ehildhood that 
remained unbroken, except once-by Owen It was never a rule that any of us eared to challenge; no one wanted to untie the rope and plunge without hope of reseue 
toward the unknown bottom But one fine August day, Owen Meany untied the rope, underwater, and he swam underwater to some hbden erevbe b the roeky shore 
while we waited for him to rise. When he didn't surface, we pulled up the rope. Because we believed that Owen was nearty wei^less, we refused to believe what our 
arms told us-that he was not at the end of the rope. We didn't believe he was gone until we had the bulging knot at the rope's end out of the water. What a silence that 
wasl-interrupted onty by the drops of water from the rope felling into the quany. No one called his name; no one dove b to look for him In that water, no one could 
seel I prefer to believe that we would have gone b to look for him if he'd given us just a few more seconds to gather up our nerve-but Owen deeided that our response 
was alto^ther too slow and uncaring He swam out from the erevbe at the opposite shore; he moved as lightty as a water bug aeross the terrifying hole that reaehed, 
we were sure, to the bottom of the earth. He swam to us, angrier than we'd ever seen him 

'TALK ABOUT HURTING SOMEONE'S FEELINGS!" he eried. "WHAT WERE YOU WATTING FOR? BUBBLES? DO YOU THINK I'M A FISH! 
WASN'T ANYONE GOING TO TRY TO FIND ME?" 

'You seared us, Owen," one ofus said. We were too scared to defend ourselves, if there was any defending ourselves -ever-bre^dto Owen 

'YOU LET ME DROWN!" Owen sab. 'YOU DIDN'T DO ANYTHING! YOU JUST WATCHED ME DROWN! I'M ALREADY DEAD!" he told us. 

"REMEMBER THAT: YOU LET ME DIE." 

What I remenber best is Sunday sehool b the Episeopal Church. Both Owen and I were newcomers there. When ny mother married the second man she met on the 
train, she and I changed churches; we left the Congregational Church for the ehureh of iry adoptive fether-he was, ny mother said, an Episcopalian, and ahhou^ I 
never saw any evidence that he was a particularty serious Episeopalian, ny mother insisted that she and I move with him to his ehureh. It was a move that disturbed ny 
grandmother, because we Wheelwri^ had been b the Congregational Church ever since we got over being Puritans ("ever since we almost got over being Puritans," 
ny grandmother used to say, beeause-b her opinion- Puritanismhad never entirety relinquished its hob on us Wheelwri^). Some Wheelwri^-not onty our founding 
fether-had even been b the ministiy, b the last eentuiy the Congregational ministry. And the move upset the pastor of the Congregational Church, the Rev. Lewis 
Merrill; he'd baptized me, and he was woebegone at the thou^ of losing ny mother's voice from the ehoir-he'd known her since she was a young girl, and (ny mother 
always sab) he'd been especially supportive of her when she'd been calmly and good-naturedty insisting on her privaey reading ny ori^. The move db not sit well 
with me, either-as you shall see. But Owen Meaitys manner of making and keeping a thing nysterious was to allude to something too dark and terrible to mention He 
was changing churches, he sab, TO ESCAPE THE CAIHOUCS-or, aetualty, it was his fether who was escaping and defying the Catholics by sending Owen to 
Sunday school, to be confirmed, b the ^iscopal Church. When Congre^tionalists turned into Episcopalians, Owen fob me, there was nothing to it; it simpty 
represented a move upward b ehureh formality-b HOCUS-POCUS, Owen called b But for Catholies to move to the Episeopal Church 
was not onty a move away from the hocus-pocus; it was a move that risked eternal damnation Owen used to say, gravety, that his fether woub surety be damned for 
initiating the move, but that the Catholics had committed an UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE-that they had insulted his fether and mother, irreparabty. When I woub 
conplab about the kneeling which was new to me-not to mention the abundance of litanies and recited creeds b the Episeopal servbe-Owen woub tel me that I knew 
nothing Not onty did Catholes kneel and nutter litanies and ereeds without ceasing but they ritualized ary hope of contaet with God to such an extent that Owen fel 
they'd interfered with his abflity to pray-to tak to God DIRECTLY, as Owen put b And then there was confessbn! Here I was complaining about some simple 
kneeing but what did I know about confessing ny sins? Owen sab the pressure to eonfess-as a Cathole-was so great that he'd often made things up b order to be 
forgiven for them 

'But thaf s cra^l" I said. Owen agreed. And what was the eause of the feling out between the Catholes and Mr. Meaiy? I always asked. Owen never fob me. The 
damage was irreparable, he woub repeat; he woub refer onty to the UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE. Perhaps ny unhappiness at having traded the Congre^tional 
Church for the Episeopal-b conciliation with Owen's satisfeetion at having ESCAPED the Catholes-contributed to ny pleasure b our game of Ifting Owen Meany up 
b the ab It oecurs to me now that we were al guily of thinking of Owen as existing onty for our entertainment; but hi ny case- espeeialty, b the Episcopal Church-I 
think I was also guily of envying him I beleve ny participation b abusing him b Sunday school was feintty hostile and inspbed by the g'eatest diflerence between us: he 




believed more than I dM, and although I was always aware of this, I was most aware in church. I disliked the Episcopalians because they appeared to believe more-or 
in more things-than the Congregationalists believed; and because I believed very Me, I had been more comfortable with the Congregationalists, who demanded a 
minirrum of participation from worshipers. Owen disliked the Episcopalians, too, but he disliked them iar less than he had disliked the Catholics; in his opinion, both of 
them believed less than he believed-but the Catholics had interfered with Owen's beliels and practices more. He was mf best friend, and with our best friends we 
overbok many differences; but it wasn't until we found ourselves attending the same Sunday school, and the same church, that I was Ibrced to accept that vc^ best 
friend's religbus iaith was more certain (if not always more dogpiatic) than anything I heard m either the Congre^tional or the Episcopal Church. I don't remerrber 
Sunday school in the Congre^tional Church at al-although ny mother claimed that this was always an occasbn whereat I ate a bt, both in Sunday school and at 
various parish-house functions. I vaguefy remerrber the cider and the cookies; but I remerrber emphaticalfy-with a crisp, winter-day bri^itness-the white clapboard 
church, the black steepb clock, and the servbes that were always heb on the second floor in an informal, well-lit, meetinghouse atmosphere. You coub bok out the tall 
windows at the branches of the towering trees. By comparison, the Episcopal services were conducted in a glooir^^, basement atmosphere. It was a stone church, and 
there was a ground-floor or even underground irustiness to the place, which was overcrowded with dark wood bric-a-brac, sonber with dull gob organ pipes, garish 
with confused coniigurafions of stained glass-through whbhnot a single branch of a tree was visible. When I complained about church, I complained about the usual 
things a kb complains about: the claustrophobia, the boredom But Owen complained religious^. "A PERSON'S FAITH GOES AT ITS OWN PACE," Owen Meany 
sab. 'THE TROUBLE WITH CHURCH IS THE SERVICE. A SERVICE IS CONDUCTED FOR A MASS AUDIENCE. JUST WHEN I START TO LIKE 
THE HYMN, EVERYONE PLOPS DOWN TO PRAY. JUST WHEN I START TO HEAR THE PRAYER, EVERYONE POPS UP TO SING. AND WHAT 
DOES THE STUPID SERMON HAVE TO DO WITH GOD? WHO KNOWS WHAT GOD THINKS OF CURRENT EVENTS? WHO CARES?" 

To these complaints, and others like them, I could respond onfy by picking up Owen Meany and holding him above rry head. 

'You tease Owen too rruch," rry mother used to say to me. But I don't remenber rruch teasing, not beyond the usual lifting himup-unless Mofher meant that I Med to 
realize 

how serious Owen was; he was insulted by jokes of any kind. After all, he did read Wall's History of Graveseib before be was ten; this was not lighthearted work, 
this was never reading that merefy skipped abng Ard he also read the BMe-not by the time he was ten, of course; but he actualfy read the whole thing And then there 
was the question of Graveseib Acadeny, that was the question for every boy bom in Graveseib-the acadeny db not admit girls in those days. I was a poor student; 
and even thou^ rry grandmother could well have aflbrded the tuition, I was destined to stay at Gravesend High School-until ny mother married someone on the 
acadeny faculty and he legplfy adopted me. Faculty children-iaculty brats, we were called-coub automatical^ attend the acadeny. What a relief this rrust have been to 
rry grandmother; she'd always resented that her own children coubrit go to Gravesend Acadeny-she'd had daubers. My mother and rry Aunt Martha were high- 
school girls-what they saw of Gravesend Acadeny was on^ at the dating end, although ny Aunt Martha put this to good use: she married a Gravesend Acadeny boy 
(one of the few who didn't prefer rry mother), which made rry cousins sons of alumni, which favored their admittance, too. (My onfy female cousin woub not benefit 
from this alumni coimection-as you shall see.) But Owen Meany was a legtimate Gravesend Acadeny candidate; he was a brilliant student; he was the kind of student 
who was supposed to go to Gravesend. He coub have applied and got in-arb got a M seholarship, too, since the Meany Granite Company was never flourishing and 
his parents could not have afforded the tuition But one day when ny mother was driving Owen and me to the beach-Owen and I were ten-ny mother sab, 'T hope you 
never stop helping Johnny with his homework, Owen, because when you're both at the acadeny, the homework's going to be much harder-especial^ for Johnny." 

"BUT I'M NOT GOING TO THE ACADEMY," Owen said. 

'Of course you are!" rry mother sab. 'You're the best student in New Hampshire-maybe, in the whole country!" 

'THEACADEMYS NOT FOR SOMEONE LIKE ME," Owen said. 'THEPUBUC SCHOOL IS FOR PEOPLE LIKE ME." 

I wondered for a moment if he meant, or small people-that public hi^ schools were for people who were exceptional^ small-but rry mother was thinking iar ahead of 
me, and she sab, 'You'll get a M scholarship, Owen I hope your parents know that. You'll go to the acadeny absolute^ free." 

'YOU HAVE TO WEAR A COAT AND TIE EVERY DAY," Owen said. 'THE SCHOLARSHIP DOESN'T BUY THE COATS AND TIES." 

'That can be arran^d, Owen," rry mother sab, and I could tel that she meant she'd arran^ it-if no one else woub, she'd buy him every coat and tie he could possibfy 
have use Ibr. 

'THERE'S ALSO DRESS SHIRTS, AND SHOES," Owen sab. 'TF YOU GO TO SCHOOL WITH RICH PEOPLE, YOU DON'T WANT TO LOOK LIKE 
THEIR SERVANTS." I now suppose that rry mother could hear Mr. Mealy's prickfy, working-class politics behind this observation 
'Everything you need, Owen," ny mother sab. 'Tt wil be taken care of" 

We were in Rye, passing the First Church, and the breeze from the ocean was already strong A man with a great stack of roofing shingles in a wheetoarrow was having 
difficulty keeping the shingles from bbwing away, the ladder, leaning against the vestry roofj was also in dangpr of being blown over. The man seemed in need of a co- 
worker-or, at least, of another pair of hands. 

"WE SHOULD STOP AND HELP THAT MAN," Owen observed, but ny mother was pursuing a theme and, therefore, she'd noticed nothing unusual out the 
window. 

'Woub it help if I taked to your parents about it, Owen?" ny mother asked. 

'THERE'S ALSO THE MATTER OF THE BUS," Owen said. 'TO GO TO HIGH SCHOOL, YOU CAN TAKE A BUS. I DON'T LIVE RIGHT IN TOWN, 
YOU KNOW. HOW WOULD I GET TO THE ACADEMY? IF I WAS A DAY STUDENT, I MEAN-HOW WOULD I GET THERE? HOW WOULD I GET 
BACK HOME? BECAUSE MY PARENTS WOULD NEVER LET ME LIVE IN A DORMITORY. THEY NEED ME AT HOME. ALSO, DORMITORIES 
ARE EVIL. SO HOW DO THE DAY STUDENTS GET TO SCHOOL AND GET HOME?" he asked. 

"Someone drives them," rry mother sab."/ coub drive 
you, Owen-at least until you got a driver's Icense of your own" 

'NO, IT WON'T WORK," Owen said. 'MY FATHER'S TOO BUSY, AND MY MOTHER DOESN'T DRIVE." 

Mrs. Meany-both ny mother and I knew-not onfy didn't drive; she never left the house. And even in the summer, the windows in that house were never open; his 
mother was alergie to dust, Owen had explained. Every day of the year, Mrs. Meany sat indoors behind the windows bleared and streaked with grit from the quarry. 
She wore an ob set of plot's headphones (the wires dangling unattached) because the sound of the channeling maehine-the channel bar, and the rock chisels-disturbed 
her. On blasting days, she played the phonograph very budfy-the big band sound, the needle skipping occasbnalfywhen the dynamite was especial^ nearby and 
percussive. Mr. Meany db the shopping He drove Owen to Sunday school, and picked him up-althou^ he db not attend the Episcopal servbes himself It was 
apparent^ enou^ revengp upon the Catholics to be sending Owen there; either the added defiance of his own attendance was unnecessary, or else Mr. Meany had 
suffered such an outran at the hands of the Catholb authorities that he was rendered unreeeptive to the teachings of ary church. He was, rry mother knew, quite 
unreceptive on the subject of Gravesend Acadeny. 'There is the interests of the town," he once said m Town Meeting "and then there is the interests of theml" This 
redded the request of the acadeny to wben the saltwater river and dred^ a deeper bw-tide channel at a point in the Squamscott that woub improve the racing 
course ibr the aeadeny crew, several shels had beeome mired in the mb flats at bw tide. The part of the river the acadeny wished to widen was a peninsula of 
tidewater marsh bordering the Meany Granite Quarry it was totalfy unusable land, yet Mr. Meany owned it and he resented that the acadeny wanted to scoop it away- 




'Tor proposes of recreation!" he said. 

"We're talking about rrud, not granite," a representative of the acaderr^f had remarked. 

'Tm taDdri about us and them}" Mr. Meany had shouted, in what is now recorded as a iknous Town Meeting In order for a Town Meeting to be femous in 
Gravesend, it is onfy necessaiy that there be a good row. The Squamscott was widened; the channel was dredged. If it was just irud, the town decided, it didn't matter 
whose irud it was. 

'You're going to the acaderry, Owen," ny mother told him 'Thaf s all there is to it. If any student ever belon^d in a proper school, it's you-that place was made with 
you in mind, or it was made for no one." 

"WE MISSED DOING A GOOD DEED," Owen said morosely. 'THAT MAN SHINGLING THE CHURCH-HE NEEDED HELP." 

'Don't argue with me, Owen," ny mother said. 'You're going to the acadeny, if I have to adopt you. I'll kidnap you, if I have to," she said. But no one on this earth was 
ever as stubborn as Owen Meary, he waited a mile before he said another word, and then he said, 'NO. IT WON'T WORK." 

Graveseixl Acadeny was founded in by the Rev. Emery Hurd, a folbwer of the original Wheelwright's original beliels, a childless Puritan with an ability-according to 
Wall-for 'Oration on the advantages of Learning and its happy Tendency to promote Virtue and Piety." What would the Rev. Mr. Hurd have thou^ of Owen Meany? 
Hurd conceived of an acadeny whereat "no vicious lad, who is liable to contaminate his associates, is albwed to remain an hour"; whereat "the student shall bear the 
laboring oar"-and learn heartify from his labor! As for the rest of his money, Emery Hurd left it for "the education and Christianization of the American Indians." In his 
waning years-ever watchful that Gravesend Acadeny devote itself to "pious and charitable purposes"-the Rev. Mr. Hurd was known to patrol Water Street in 
downtown Gravesend, looking for youthfril oflenders: specificalfy, young men who would not dolf their hats to him, and young ladies who would not curtsy. In payment 
for such oflense, Dneiy Hurd was happy to give these young people a piece of his mind; near the end, onfy pieces were left. I saw ny grandmother bse her mind in 
pieces like that; when she was so old that she could remember almost nothing-certain^ not Owen Meary, and not even me-she would occasional^ reprimand the whole 
room, and anyone present in it. "What has happened to tipping the hat?" she would howl "Bring back the bow!" she would croon 'Bring back the curtsy!" 

'Yes, Grandmother," I would say. 

'Oh, what do you know?" she would say. "Who are you, anyway?" she would ask. 

"HE IS YOUR GRANDSON, JOHNNY," I would say, in ny best imitation of Owen Meanys voice. And ny Grandmother would say, 'My God, is he still here? Is 
that tunny Me guy still here? Did you bck him in the passageway, Johnny?" 

Later, in that summer when we were ten, Owen told me that ny mother had been to the quany to visit his parents. 

"What did they say about it?" I asked him They hadn't mentioned the visit, Owen tob me, but he knew she'd been there. 'I COULD SMELL HER PERFUME," 
Owen said. "SHE MUST HAVE BEEN THERE QUITE A WHILE BECAUSE THERE WAS ALMOST AS MUCH OF HER PERFUME AS THERE IS IN 
YOUR HOUSE. MY MOTHER DOESN'T WEAR PERFUME," he added. This was unnecessaiy to tel me. Not onty did Mrs. Meany not go outdoors; she refused 
to bok outdoors. When I saw her positioned m the various windows of Owen's house, she was always m profile to the window, determined not to be observing the 
world-yet making an obseure point; by sitting m profib, possibfy she meant to su^st that she had not entirety turned her back on the world, either. It occurred to me 
that the Catholcs had done this to her-whatever it was, it surety qualified for the unmentioned UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE that Owen claimed Hs lather and mother 
had suffered. There was something about Mrs. Meanys obdurate self-imprisonment that smacked ofrelgious persecution-if not eternal damnation 
"How did it go with the Meanys?" I asked ny mother. 

'They tob Owen I was there?" she asked. 

'No, they didn't tel him He recognized your perfume." 

"He woub," she said, and sniled. I think she knew Owen had a crash on her-al ny fiiends had crashes on ny mother. And if she had lived until theyd al been 
teena^rs, their degrees of infatuation with her woub doubtless have deepened, and worsened, and been wholty unbearable-both to them, and to me. Although ny 
mother resisted the temptation of ny ^neration-that is to say, she restrained herself from picking up Owen Meary-she coub not resist touching Owen You simpty had 
to put your hands on Owen He was mortalty cute; he had a furry-animal attractiveness-except for the nakedness of his nearty transparent ears, and the rodentlike way 
they protruded from his sharp face. My grarbmother sab that Owen resembled an enbryonie fox. When touching Owen, one avobed his ears; they looked as if they 
would be cob to the touch. But not ny mother; she even rubbed wamth into his rubbery ears. She hug^d him, she kissed him, she touched noses with him She db al 
these things as naturaly as if she were doing them to me, but she db none of these things to ny other fiiends-not even to ny cousins. And Owen responded to her qule 
affectionatety, he'd bbsh sometimes, but he'd always smib. His standard, nearty constant frown woub disappear; an errbarrassed beam woub overcome his lace. I 
remerrber him best when he stood level to ny mother's girlish waist; the top of his head, if he stood on his toes, would brush a^inst her breasts. When she was sitting 
down and he would go over to her, to receive his usual touches and hugs, his lace woub be dead-even with her breasts. My mother was a sweater girl; she had a bvety 
figure, and she knew it, and she wore those sweaters of the period that showed it. A measure of Owen's seriousness was that we coub talk about the mothers of all our 
friends, and Owen coub be extremety Irank in his appraisal of ny mother to me; he could get away with it, because I knew he wasn't joking Owen never joked. 
'YOUR MOTHER HAS THE BEST BREASTS OF ALL THE MOTHERS. "No other friend coub have sab this to me without starting a fight. 

'You realty think so?" I asked him 
'ABSOLUTELY, THE BEST," he sab. 

'What about Missus Wi®n?" I asked him 
'TOO BIG," Owen sab. 

'Missus Webster?" I asked him 
'TOO LOW," Owen sab. 

'Missus Merrill?" I asked. 

'VERY FUNNY," Owen said. 

'Miss Jrbkins?" I sab. 

'I DON'T KNOW," he said. 'I CAN'T REMEMBER THEM. BUT SHE'S NOT A MOTHER" 


"Miss Famum!" I said. 

'YOU’RE JUST FOOLING AROUND," Owen said peevishty. 

'Caroline Perkins!"I sab. 

"MAYBE ONE DAY," he said seriously. 'BUT SHE’S NOT A MOTHER, EITHER" 

'Irene Babson!" I sab. 

"DON'T GIVE ME THE SHIVERS," Owen sab. 'YOUR MOTHER'S THE ONE," he sab worshpfulty. "AND SHE SMELLS BETTER THAN ANYONE ELSE, 
TOO," he added. I agreed with him about this; ny mother always smelted wonderful Your own mother's bosom is a strange topic of conversation in which to indulge a 



Inend, but m/ mother was an acknowledgpd beauty, and Owen possessed a complete^ reliable ftankness; you could trust him, absolute^. My mother was often our 
driver. She drove me out to the quarry to play with Owen; she picked Owen up to come play with me-and she drove himhome. The Meany Granite Quarry was about 
three miles out of the center of town, not too fer for a bike ride-except that the ride was all uphilL Mother would often drive me out there with rry bike in the car, and 
then I could ride bike home; or Owen would ride his bike to town, and she'd take him and his bike back. The point is, she was so often our chauffeur thaf he mi^ 
have seemed to her like a second son And to the extent that mothers are the chaufleurs of small-town life, Owen had reason to identify her as more his mother than his 
own mother was. When we played at Owen's, we rarefy went inside. We played in the rock piles, in and around the pits, or down by the river, and on Sundays we sat 
in or on the silent machinety, imagining ourselves in chargp of the quarry-or in a war. Owen seemed to find the inside of his house as strangp and oppressive as I did. 
When the weather was inclement, we played at try house-and since the weather in New Hampshire is inclement most of the time, we played most of the time at try 
house. And play is all we did, it seems to me now. We were both eleven the summer rry mother died. It was our last year in Little League, which we were already 
bored with. Baseball, in rry opirrion, is boring; one's last year in Little League is onfy a preview of the boring moments in baseball that lie ahead for many Americans. 
Unlbrtunatefy, Canadians play and watch baseball, too. It is a game with a bt of waiting in it; it is a ^me with increasingfy hei^itened anticipation of increasingfy limited 
action At least. Little Leaguers play the game more qubkfy than grown-ups-thank God! We never devoted the attention to spitting, or to tuning at our armpits and 
crotches, that is the essential expression of nervousness in the adult sport. But you still have to wait between pitches, and wait for the catcher and unpire to examine the 
ball after the pitch-and wait for the catcher to trot out to the mound to say something to the pitcher about how to throw the ball, and wait for the managpr to waddle 
onto the fieb and worry (with the pitcher and the catcher) about the possibilities of the next pitch. That day, in the last inning Owen and I were just waiting for the ^me 
to be over. We were so bored, we had no idea that someone's life was about to be over, too. Our side was up. Our team was far behind-we had been substituting 
second-string players for first-string players so often and so randomfy fhaf I could no lon^r recognize half of our own bafters-and I had losf frack of rry pkee m the 
batting order. I wasn't sure when I got to be up to bat next, and I was about to ask our nice, fat manager and coach, Mr. Chickering when Mr. CMekering turned to 
Owen Meany and said, 'You bat for Johnny, Owen" 

'But I don't know when I bat," I said to Mr. Chickering who didn't hear me; he was looking off the field somewhere. He was bored with the game, too, and he was just 
waiting for it to be over, like the rest of us. 

• KNOW WHEN YOU BAT," Owen said. That was forever irritating about Owen; he kept track of tiling like that. He hardfy ever got to play the stupid game, but he 
paid attention to all the boring details, anyway. 

'IF HARRY GETS ON, I'M ON DECK," Owen said. 'TF BUZZY GETS ON, I'M UP." 

'Fat chance," I said. 'Or is there onfy one out?" 

'TWO OUT," Owen said. Everyone on the bench was boking off the field, somewhere-even Owen, now-and I turned rry attention to the intriguing object of their 
interest. Then I saw hen ny mother. She'd just arrived. She was always late; she found the game boring too. She had an instinct for arriving just in time to take me and 
Owen home. She was even a sweater girl m the summer, because she favored fhose summer-weight jersey 
dresses; she had a race tan, and the dress was a simpfe, white-cotton one-clinging about the bosom and waist, full skirt below-and she wore a red scarf to hob her 
hair up, offher bare shouUers. She wasn't watching the g^me. She was standing well down the left-field foul line, past third base, looking into the sparse stands, the 
almost-empty bleacher seats-trying to see if there was anyone she knew there, I guess. I realized that everyone was watching her. Hus was nothing new for me. 
Everyone was always staring at ny mother, but the scrutiny seemed especialfy intense that day, or else I amremerrbering it acutefy because it was the last time I saw 
her alive. The pitcher was looking at home plate, the catcher was waiting for the ball; the batter, I suppose, was waiting for the ball, too; but even the fielders had turned 
their heads to gape at ny mother. Everyone on our bench was watching her-Mr. Chickering the hardest; maybe Owen, the next hardest; maybe me, the least. 
Everyone in the stands stared back at her as she boked them over. It was ball four. Maybe the pitcher had one eye on ny mother, too. Harry Hoyt walked. Buzy 
Thurston was up, and Owen was on deck. He got up from the bench and boked for the smallest bat. Buzy hit an easy grounder, a sure out, and rry mother never 
turned her head to follow the play. She started walking parallel to the third-base line; she passed the third-base coach; she was still gazing into the stands when the 
shortstop hobbled Buzy Thurston's easy grounder, and the runners were safe all around. Owen was up. As a testimony to how boring this particular game was-and 
how very niKh lost it was, too-Mr. Chickering fob Owen to swing away, Mr. Chbkering wanted to go home, too. Usualfy, he sab, "Have a good eye, Owen!" That 
meant. Walk! That meant, Don't lift the bat offyour shoulders. That meant. Don't swing at anything But this day, Mr. Chbkering sab, "Hit away, kb!" 

"Knock the cover off the ball, Meary!" someone on the bench sab; then he fell off the bench, hulling Owen, with dignity, stared at the pitcher. 

'Oive it a ride, Owen!" I calbd. 

"Swing away, Owen!" said Mr. Chickering "Swing away!" 

The Ford Ball Now the guys on our bench got into it; it was time to go home. Let Owen swing aib miss the next three pitches, aib then we were free. In addition, we 
awaited the potential comedy of his wild, weak swings. The first pitch was way outside aib Owen bt it go. 

"Swing!" Mr. Chbkering sab. "Swing away!" 

'THAT WAS TOO FARAWAY!" Owen sab. He was strictfy by the book, Owen Meany, he db everything by the rubs. The second pitch almost hit him in the head 
and he had to dive forward-across the dirt surrounding home plate and into the infieb grass. Ball two. Everyone laughed at the expbsionof dust created by Owen 
whacking his uniform; yet Owen made us all wait while he cleaned himself off My mother had her back to home plate; she had cau^ someone's eye-someone in the 
bleacher seats-and she was waving to whoever it was. She was past the third-base bag-on the third-base line, but still nearer third base than home plate-when Owen 
Meany started his swing He appeared to start his swing before the ball left the pitcher's hand-it was a last ball, such as they are m little League play, but Owen's swing 
was well ahead of the ball, with whbh he made astonishing contact (a little m front of home plate, about chest-hi^). It was the hardest I'd ever seen him hit a ball, and 
the force of the contact was such a shock to Owen that he actualfy stayed on his feet-for once, he didn't fell down The crack of the bat was so unusualfy sharp and bud 
for a Little League g^me that the noise captured even ny mother's wandering attention She turned her head toward home plate-I guess, to see who had hit such a shot- 
and the ball struck her bft temple, spinning her so qdckfy that one of her hi^ heels broke and she fell forward, feeing the stands, her knees splayed apart, her face 
hitting the ground first because her hands never moved from her sbes (not even to break her fell), which later gave rise to the speculation that she was dead before she 
touched the earth. Whether she died that qubkfy, I don't know; but she was dead by the time Mr. Chbkering reached her. He was the first one to her. He lifted her 
head, then turned her fece to a slightfy more comfortable position; someone said later that he closed her eyes before he bt her head rest back on the ground. I 
remerrber that he pulled the skirt of her dress down-it was as hi^ as nidthi^and he pinched her knees together. Then he stood up, removing his warm-up jacket, 
which he held in front of him as a bullfighter hobs his cape. I was the first of the players to cross the third-base line, but-for a fet man-Mr. Chickering was agib. He 
caught me, and he threw the warm-up jacket over ny head. I could see nothing it was impossible to struggle effectivefy. 

'No, Johnny! No, Johnny!" Mr. Chbkering sab. 'You don't want to see her, Johnry," he sab. Your memoiy is a monster; you forget-it doesn't. It simpfy files things 
away. It keeps things for you, or hbes tiling from you-and summons them to your recall with a will of its own You think you have a memoiy, but it has you! Later, I 
would remerrber everything In revisiting the scene of iry mother's death, I can remeirber eveiyone who was in the stands that day, I remenber who wasn't there, too- 
and what everyone said, and didn't say, to me. But the first visit to that scene was very bare of details. I remenber Chief Pike, our Gravesend chief ofpolice-in later 
years, I woub date his daughter. Chief Pike got ny attention onfy because of what a ridicubus question he asked-and how nuch more absurd was his elaboration on 



his qviestion! 

"Where's the ball?" the police chief asked-afier the area had been cleared, as they say. My mothef s body was gone and I was sitting on the bench in Mr. Chkkering's 
lap, his warm-up jacket stiH over rry head-now, because I liked it that way: because / had put it there. 

'The ball?" Mr. Chickering said. 'You want the lucking baUT 

"Well, it's the murder weapon, kind oij" Chief Pike said. His Christian name was Ben 'The instrument of death, I guess you'd call it," Ben Pike said. 

'The nurder weapon!" Mr. Chickering said, squeezing me as he spoke. We were waiting for either rry grandmother or my mother's new husband to come gpt me. 'The 
instrument of death!" Mr. Chickering said. "Jesus Christ, Ben-it was a baseball!" 

"Well, where is it?" Chief Pike said. 'Tfit kled somebody. I'm supposed to see it-actualfy. I'm supposed to possess it." 

"Don't be an asshole, Ben," Mr. Chickering said. 

"Did one of your kids take it?" Chief Pike asked our fet coach and mana^r. 

"Ask them-dorit ask me!" Mr. Chickering said. All the players had been made to stand behind the bleachers while the police took photographs of ny mother. They 
were still standing there, peering out at the nurderous field throu^ the empty seats. Several townspeople were standing with the players-mothers and dads and ardent 
baseball fens. Later, I would remerrber Owen's voice, speaking to me in the darkness-because ny head was under the warm-up jacket. 

'TM SORRY!" 

Bit by bit, over the years, all of it would come back to me-everyone who was standing there behind the bleachers, and everyone who had gone home. But then I took 
the warm-rp jacket oflFny head and all I knew was that Owen Meaiy was not standing there behind the bleachers. Mr. Chickering nust have observed the same thing 
'Owen!" he called. 

'He went home!" someone called back. 

'He had his bike!" someone said. I could easify ima^ him, strolling with his bike up the Maiden Hill Road-first pedaling then wobbling then gptting olf to walk his 
bike; all the while, in view of the river. In those days, our baseball unilbrms were an itchy wool, and I could see Oweri s uniform, heavy with sweat, the nuniier too big 
for his back-when he tucked his shirt into his pants, he tucked in half the number, too, so that anyone passing him on the Maiden Hill Road would have thought he was 
nunber . I suppose there was no reason for him to wait; ny mother always gave Owen and his bike a ride home after our Little League ^mes. Of course, I thou^ 
Owen has the ball He was a collector; one had to consider onfy his baseball cards. "After all," Mr. Chickering would say-in later years-' 'it was the onfy decent hit the 
kid ever made, the onfy real wood he ever got on the ball And even then, it was a foul ball Not to mention that it killed someone." 

So what if Owen has the ball? I was thinking But at the time I was mainfy thinking about ny mother; I was already 
beginning to get angry with her for never telling me who ny fether was. At the time, I was onfy eleven; I had no idea who else had attended that Little League ^me, 
and that death-and who had his own reason for wanting to possess the ball that Owen Meany hit. 



THE ARMADILLO 


MY MOTHER'S NAME was Tabitha, although no one but m/ grandmother actual^ called her that. Grandmother hated nicknames-with the exception that she never 
called me John; I was always Johnny to her, even bng afier I'd become just plain John to everyone else. To everyone else, ny mother was Tabby. I recall one occasion 
when the Rev. Lewis Merrill said 'Tabitha," but that was spoken in front of rry mother and grandmother-and the occasbn was an argument, or at least a plea. The issue 
was try mother's decision to bave the Congre^tional Church for the Episcopal, and the Rev. Mr. Merrill-speaking to rry grandmother, as if rry mother weren't m the 
room-said, 'Tabitha Wheelwri^ is the one tru^ an^lb vobe in our choir, and we shall be a choir without a soul if she leaves us." I trust add, m Pastor MerrilFs 
defense, that he didn't always speak with such Byzantine rruddiness, but he was sufficient^ worked up about rry mother’s and rry own departure from his church to 
offer his opinions as ifhe were speaking from the pulpit. InNew Hampshire, wheni was aboy, Tabby was a common name for house cats, and there was undeniabfya 
feline quality to ny mother-never in the sty or stealthy sense of that word, but m the word's other catlike qualities: a clean, sleek, self-possessed, strokable quality. In 
quite a different way from 

OwenMeany, irymotherboked touchable; I was always aware ofhowrruchpeopb wanted, or needed, to touch her. I'miwt talking on^ about men, although-even 
at rry age-I was aware of how restlessfy men moved their hands m her company. I mean that everyone liked to touch her-and depending on her attitude toward her 
toucher, ny mother's responses to being touched were feline, too. She could be so chilling^ indifferent that the touching would instantfy stop; she was well coordinated 
and surprising^ quick and, like a cat, she could retreat from being touched-she could duck under or dart away from someone's hand as instinctive^ as the rest of us can 
sWver. And she coub respond in that other way that cats can respond, too; she coub luxuriate in being touched-she coub contort her body quite shameless^, putting 
more and more pressure against the toucher's hand, until (I used to imagine) anyone near enou^ to her could hear her purr. Owen Meany, who rarefy wasted words 
and who had the conversation-stopping habit of dropping remarks like coins into a deep pool of water... remarks that sank, like truth, to the bottom of the pool where 
they woub remain, untouchable ... Owen said to me once, 'YOURMOTHERIS SO SEXY, I KEEP FORGETTING SHE'S ANYBODYS MOTHER." 

As for ny Aunt Martha's insinuations, leaked to ny cousins, who dnbbled the su^stion, more than ten years late, to me-that ny mother was "a Me simple"-! believe 
this is the result of a jealous eber sister's misunderstanding My Aunt Martha Med to understand the most basb thing about ny mother; that she was bom into the 
entirefy wrong body. Tabby Wheelwright boked like a starlet-lush, whimsical, easy to talk into anything she boked eagpr to pbase, or "a little simple," as ny Aunt 
Martha observed; she boked touchable. But 1 lirmfy believe that ny mother was of an entirefy different character man her appearance would su^st; as her son, I 
know, she was almost perfect as a mother-her sole imperfection being that she died before she could tell me who ny lather was. And m addition to being an almost 
perfect mother, I also know that she was a happy woman-and a trufy happy woman drives some men and almost every other woman absobtefy crazy. If her body 
boked restless, she wasn't. She was content-she was feline m that respect, too. She appeared to want nothing from life but a child and a loving husband; it is important 
to note these singulars-she did not want children, she wanted me, just me, and she got me; she did not want men in her life, she wanted a man, the right man, and shortfy 
before she died, she found him. I have said that ny Aunt Martha is a 'lovefy woman," and I mean it; she is warm, she is attractive, she is decent and kind and honorabfy 
intentioned-and she has always been bving to me. She bved ny mother, too; she just never understood her-and when however small a measure of jeabusy is mixed 
with misunderstanding there is going to be trouble. I have said that ny mother was a sweater girl, and that is a contradbtion to the ^neral modesty with which she 
dressed; she did show offher bosom-but never her flesh, except for her athletic, almost-innocent shoubers. She did like to bare her shoubers. And her dress was never 
sbttemfy, never wanton, never ^rish; she was so conservative m her choice of colors that I remerrber Me in her wardrobe that wasn't black or white, except for some 
accessories-she had a fondness for red (in scarves, in hats, in shoes, in mittens and gloves). She wore nothing that was tight around her hips, but she db like her small 
waist and her good bosom to show-she db have THE BEST BREASTS OF ALL THE MOTHERS, as Owen observed. I do not think that she flirted; she db not 
"come on" to men-but how rruch of that would I have seen, up to the agp of efeven? So maybe she db flirt-a littb. I used to imagine that her flirting was reserved for the 
Boston & Maine, that she was absobtefy and properly ny mother m eveiy location upon this earth-even m Boston, the dreaded city-but that on the tram she mi^ have 
boked for men. What else coub explam her having met the man who lathered me there? And some six years hter-on the same tram-she met the man who woub marry 
her! Db the rhythm of the tram on the tracks somehow unravel her and makfr'her behave out of character? Was she altered m transit, when her feet were^not upon the 
gound? I expressed this absurd fear onfy once, and onfy to Owen. He was shocked. 

'HOW COULD YOU THINK SUCH A THING ABOUT YOUR OWN MOTHER?" he asked he. 

'But yew say she's sexy, you're the one who raves about her breasts," I told him. 

'T DON’T RAVE," Owen told he. 

'Well, okay-I mean, you like her," I sab. 'Men, and boys-they like her." 

'FORGET THAT ABOUT THE TRAIN," Owen sab 

'YOURMOTHERIS A PERFECT WOMAN. NOTHING HAPPENS TO HERON THE TRAIN." 

Well, althou^ she sab she "mef ny lather on the Boston & Maine, I never imagined that ny conception occurred there; it is a lact, however, that she met the man she 
would many on that train That stoiy was neither a lie nor a secret. How many times I asked her to tell me that story! And she never hesitated, she never lacked 
enthusiasm for telling that stoiy-whbh she told the same way, eveiy time. And afier she was dead, how many times I asked him to tel me the story-and he woub tel it, 
with enthusiasm, and the same way, every time. His name was Dan Needham How many times I have prayed to God that he was ny real lather! My mother and ny 
grandmother and I-and Lydia, minus one of her legs-were eating dinner on a Thursday evening in the spring of. Thursdays were the days ny mother returned from 
Boston, and we always had a better-than-averagp dinner those ni^. I remeirber that it was shortfy afier Lydia's leg had been amputated, because it was stil a Mle 
strange to have her eating with us at the table (m her wheebhair), and to have the two new maids doing the serving and the cfearing that onfy recentfy Lydia had done. 
And the wheebhair was stfll new enou^ to Lydia so that she wouldn't alow me to push her around m it; onfy ny gandmother and ny mother-and one of the two new 
maids-were alowed to. I don't remeirber al the trivial intricacies of Lydia's wheel-chair nles-just that the four of us were finishing our dinner, and Lydia's presence at 
the dinner table was as new and noticeabfe as fresh paint. And ny mother sab, 'Tve met another man on the good ob Boston and Maine." 

It was not intended, I think, as an entirefy mischievous remark, but the remark took instant and astonishing hob of Lydia and ny grandmother and me. Lydia's 
wheelchair surgpd m reverse away from the table, drawing the tablecbth afier her, so that al the dishes and glasses and slverware jumped-and the candlesticks 
wobbfed. My grandmother seized the largp brooch at the throat of her dress-she appeared to have suddenfy choked on it-and I snapped so substantial a piece of ny 
lower Ip between ny teeth that I could taste ny bbod. We al thou^ that ny mother was speaking euphemisti- caly. I wasn't present when she'd announced the 
particulars of the case of the first man she claimed she'd met on the traia Maybe she'd said, "1 met a man on the good ob Boston and Maine-and now I'm pregnant!" 
Maybe she sab, 'Tm going to have a baby as a resul of a fling I had with a total strangr I met on the good ob Boston and Maine-someone I never expect to see 
agam!" 



Well, anyway, if I can't re-create the first announcement, the second announcement was spectacular enough. We all thou^ that she was telling us that she was pregnant 
again-by a diflerent man! And as an example of how wrong rry Aunt Martha was, concerning her point of view that rry mother was "a little simple," ny mother instantfy 
saw what we were thinking, and lau^d at us, very qdckfy, and said, "No, no! I'mnot going to have a baby. I'mnever going to have another baby-I have my baby. I'm 
just telling you that I've met a mam Someone I like." 

"A diflerent man, Tabitha?" my grandmother asked, still holding her brooch. 

'Dh, not that man! Don't be si%," my mother said, and she laughed again-her laughter drawing Lydia's wheelchair, ever so cautbusfy, back toward the table. 

"A man you like, you mean, Tabitha?" my grandmother asked. 

'T wouldn't mention him if I didn't like him," my mother said. 'T want you to meet him," she said to us al 
'You've dated him?" my grandmother asked. 

'No! I just met him-just today, ontodays train!" my mother said. 

"And already you like trim?" Lydia asked, in a tone of voice so perfect^ copied irom my grandmother that I had to look to see which one of them was speaking 
"Well, yes," my mother said seriousfy. 'You know such things. You don't need that much time." 

"How many times have you known such thingg-before?" my grandmother asked. 

'This is the first time, realty," my mother said. 'That's why I know." 

Lydia and my grandmother instinctivety boked at me, perhaps to ascertain if I'd understood my mother comectty that the time 'before," when she'd had her "fling" 
which had led to me, was not a time when my mother had enjoyed any special 

feelings toward whoever my lather was. But I had another idea. I was thinking that maybe this was my lather, that maybe this was the first man she'd met on the train, 
and he'd heard about me, and he was curious about me and wanted to see me-and something very important had kept him away for the last six years. There had, after 
all, been a war back when I'd been bom, m. But as another example of how wrong my Aunt Martha was, my mother seemed to see what I was imagining immediatety, 
because she said, 'Pfease understand, Johnny, that this man has no relationship whatsoever to the man who is your lather-this is a man I saw for the first time today, and 
I like him That's alt I just like trim, and I think you'll like him, too." 

'Dkay," I said, but I couldn't look at her. I remember keeping ny eyes on Lydia's hands, gripping her wheel-chair-and on ny grandmother's hands, toying with her 
brooch 

"What does he do, Tabitha?" ny grandmother asked. That was a Wheelwri^ thing to ask. In ny grandmother's opirrion, what one "did" was related to where one's 
lamity "came lrom"-she always hoped it was from England, and m the seventeenth century. And the short list of things that ny grandmother approved of "doing" was no 
less specific than seventeenth-century England. 

"Dramatics," ny mother said. 'He's a sort of actor-but not realty." 

"An unempbyed actor?" ny grandmother asked. (I think now that an employed actor would have been unsuitabb enou^) 

'No, he's not boking for employment as an actor-he's strictty an amateur actor," ny mother said. And I thought of those peopb m the train stations who handled 
prppets-I meant street performers, althou^ at six years ob I hadn't the vocabulaiy to su^st this. 'He teaches acting and putting on plays," ny mother said. 

"A director?" ny grandmother asked, more hopefulty. 

'Not exactty," ny mother said, and she frowned. 'He was on his way to Gravesend for an interview." 

'T can't imagine there's rruch opportunity for theater here!" ny grandmother said. 

'He had an interview at the academy" ny mother said. 'Tt's a teaching job-the history of drama, or something And the boys have their own theatrical productions-you 
know, Martha and I used to go to them It was so funny how they had to dress up as girls!" 

That was the funniest part of those productions, m ny memory. I'd had no idea that directing such performances was anyone's job. 

"So he's a teacher?" ny grancfinother asked. This was borderline acceptable to Harriet Wheelwri^-although ny grandmother was a shrewd enough busmesswoman to 
know that the dollars and cents of teaching (even at as presti^us a prep school as Gravesend Academy) were not exactty m her league. 

'Yes!" ny mother said m an exhausted voice. 'He's a teacher. He's been teaching dramatics m a private school in Bostom Before that, he went to Harvard-Class of 
Forty-five." 

'Goodness gracious!" ny grandmother said. "Why didn't you be^ with Harvard?" 

'It's not important to him," ny mother said. But Harvard' was important enou^ to ny grandmother to cabiher troubled hands; they left her brooch abne, and returned 
to rest m her lap. After a polife pause, Lydia inched her wheelchair forward and picked up the little silver bell and shook it for the maids to come clear-the very bell that 
had summoned Lydia so often (onty yesterday, if seemed). And the bell had the effect of releasing us all from the paratyzing tensbn we had just survived-but for only an 
instant. My grandmother had forgotten to ask: What is the man's name? For m her vfew, we Wheelwrights were not out of the woods without knowing the name of the 
potential new member of the famrity. God forbid, he was a Cohen, or a Calamari, or a Meary! Up went ny grandmother's hands to her brooch a^im 
"His name is Daniel Needham," ny mother said. Whew! With what refief-down came ny grandmother’s hands! Need-ham was a fine ob name, a founding fathers sort 
of name, a name you could trace back to the Massachusetts Bay Cobny-if not exactty to Gravesend itself And Daniel was as Daniel as Daniel Webster, which was as 
good a name as a Wheehvri^ could wish for. 

'But he's calbd Dan," ny mother added, bringing a slight frown to ny grandmother's countenance. She had never gone abng with making Tabitha a Tabby, and if she'd 
had a Daniel she woubn't have made him a Dam But Harriet Wheelwright 
was fair-minded enou^ and smart enou^ to yieb in the case of a small difference of opinbm 
"So, have you made a date?" ny grandmother asked. 

'Not exactty," ny mother sab. "But I know I'll see hima^im" 

'But you haven't made any plans?" ny grandmother asked. Vagueness annoyed her. 'If he doesn't ^t the job at the academy" my grandmother said, "you may never 
see trim a^in!" 

'But I know ri see him agam!" ny mother repeated. 

'You can be such a know-it-all, Tabitha Wheelwright," ny grandmother sab crossly. 'T don't know why young people find it such a burden to plan ahead. "And to this 
notion, as to almost everything ny grandmother said, Lydia wisety nodded her head-the explanation for her sibnce was that ny grandmother was expressing exactty 
what Lydia would have expressed, onty seconds before Lydia coub have done so. Then the doorbell rang Both Lydia and ny grandmother stared at me, as if onty ny 
Mends would be uncouth enou^ to make a call after dinner, uninvited. 

'Heavens, who is that?" Grandmother asked, and she and Lydia both took a pointed and overty bng bok at their wristwatehes-although it was not even ei^ o'clock 
on a baby spring evening there was still some li^ in the sky. 

'Tl bet that's ton!" ny mother said, gptting up from the table to go to the door. She gave herself a quick and approving bok in the mimor over the sideboard where the 

roast sat, growing cob, and she hurried into the hall 

'Then you db make a date?" ny grandmother asked. "Did you mvite trim?" 



'Not exactfy!" ir^ mother called. "But I told him where I lived!" 

'Nothing is exactfy with young people, I've noticed," my grandmother said, more to Lydia than to me. 

'It certainly isn't," said Lydia. But I'd heard enough of them; I had heard them for years. I Mowed rry mother to the door; my grandmother, pushing Lydia in her 
wheelchair in front of her, folbwed me. Curiosity, which-in New Hampshire, in those days-was often said to be responsible for the death of cats, had got the better of 
us all We knew that my mother had no immediate plans to reveal to us a single clue regprding the first man she'd supposedly met on the Boston & Maine; but the 
second man-we could see him lor ourselves. DanNeedhamwas on the doorstep of Front Street, Gravesend. Of course, my mother had had "dates" belbre, bift she'd 
never said of one of them that she wanted us to meet him, or that she even liked him, or that she knew she'd see him again And so we were aware that Dan Needham 
was special, from the start. I srppose Aunt Martha would have said that one aspect of ny mother being "a little simple" was her attraction to youn^r men; but in this 
habit ny mother was simply ahead of her time-because it's true, the men she dated were often a Me younger than she was. She even went out with a few serriors from 
Gravesend Academy when-if she'd gone to collegp-she would have been a collegp senior herselt; but she just "went out" with them While they were onfy prep-school 
boys and she was in her twenties-with an illegitimate child-all she did with those boys was dance with them, or go to movies or plays with them, or to the sporting 
events. I was used to seeing a few goons come calling, I will admit; and they never knew how to respond to me. They had no idea, for example, what a six-year-old 
was. They either brought me rubber ducks for the bath, or other toys lor virtual infants-or else they brought me Fowler's Modem English Usa^: something every six- 
year-old should plunge into. And when they saw me-when they were confronted with ny short, sturdy presence, and the tact that I was too old for bathtub toys and too 
young tar Modem English Usage-they would become insanefy restless to impress me with their sensitivity to a waist-hi^ person like nyself They would su^st a ^me 
of catch in the backyard, and then rifie an uncatchable football into ny small tace, or they would palaver to me in baby talk about showing them ny lavorite toy-so that 
they myt know what kind of thing was more appropriate to bring me, next time. There was rarefy a next time. Once one of them asked ny mother if I was toilet- 
trained-I guess he found this a suitable question, prior to his inviting me to sit on his knees and play bucking bronco. 

'YOU SHOULD HAVE SAID YES," Owen Meany told rm, "AND THEN PISSED IN HIS LAP." 

One thing about ny mothef s 'beaus": they were all good-boking So on that superficial level I was unprepared for Dan Needham, who was tall and gawky, with curfy 
canot- 

colored hair, and who wore eyeglasses that were too small for his e^-shaped lace-the perfectfy round lenses gving him the apprehensive, hunting expression of a 
krgp, rrutant owL My grandmother said, after he'd gone, that it must have been the first time m the Hstoiy of Gravesend Acadeny that they had hired "someone who 
looks youn^r than the students." Furthermore, his cbthes didn't fit him; the jacket was too tight-the sleeves too short-and the trousers were so baggy that the crotch 
napped nearer his knees than his hips, which were womanly and the only padded pans of Hs peculiar body. But I was too young and cynical to spot his kindness. Even 
before he was introduced to ny grandmother or to Lydia or to me, he looked strai^ at me and said, 'You nust be Johnny. I heard as rruch about you as anyone can 
hear in an hour and a half on the Boston and Maine, and I know you can be trusted with an important packagp." It was a brown shopping bag with another brown 
paper bag stuffed inside it. Oh boy, here it comes, I thou^: an inflatable camel-it floats and spits. But Dan Needham said, 'Tt's not for you, it's not for anyone your a^. 
But I'm trusting you to put it somewhere where it can't be stepped on-and out of the way of aty pets, if you have pets. You nustrit let a pet near it. And whatever you 
do, don't open it. Just tel me if it moves." 

Then he handed it to me; it didrit weigh enou^ to be Fowbr's Modem English Usage, and if I was to keep it away from pets-and tel him if it moved-cbatfy it was 
alve. I put it qdckfy under the hal tabb-the telephone tabb, we caled it-and I stood halway m the hal and hallway in the Ivingroom, where I coub watch Dan 
Needham taking a seat. Taking a seat m ny grandmother's Mig room was never easy, because many of the avalabb seats were not for sitting m-they were antiques, 
which ny grandmother was preserving for historical reasons; sitting m them was not good for them Therefore, alhough the Iving room was quite sumptuousfy arran^d 
with upholstered chairs and couches, very Me of this furniture was usable-and so a guest, his or her knees already bending in the act of sitting down, would suddenfy 
snap to attention as ny grandmother shoded, 'Dh, for goodness sake, not there! You can't sit therel" And the startbd person wodd attempt to tiy the next chair or 
couch, whbh m ny grandmother's opinbn wodd also colapse or burst into flames at the straia And I suppose ny grandmother noticed that Dan Needham was tal, 
and that he had a sizable bottom, and this no doubt meant to her that an even fewer-than-usual nurrber of seats were avalabb to him-whle Lydia, not yet deft with her 
wheelchair, blocked the way here, and the way there, and neither ny mother nor ny grandmother had yet developed that necessaiy reflex to simpfy wheel her od of the 
way. And so the Iving room was a scene of idbcy and confusbn, with Dan Needham spiralng toward one vulnerable antique after another, and ny mother and 
grandmother coffiding with Lydia's wheelchair whle Grandmother barked this and that command regarding who shoub sit where. I hung back on the threshoU of this 
awkwardness, keeping an eye on the ominous shopping bag imagining that it had moved, a Ittle-or that a nysteiy pet wodd suddenfy materialze beside it and either 
eat, or be eaten by, the contents of the bag We had never had a pet-ny grandmother thou^ that people who kept pets were en^^d m the basest form of sefr- 
mockery, intentbnalfy putting themselves on a level with animals. Nevertheless, it made me extremefy jumpy to observe the bag awaiting its slghtest twlch, and it made 
me even jumpier to observe the foolsh nervousness of the adul ritual taking place m the Iving room Graduaify, I ^ve ny whole attention to the bag I sipped away 
from the threshold of the Ivingroom and retreated into the hal, sitting cross-le^d on the scatter rug m front of the telephone tabb. The sides ofthe bag were almost 
breathing and I thou^ I codd detect an odor foreigp to human experience. It was the suspicion of this odor that drew me nearer to the bag until I crawled under the 
tebphone table and pd ny ear to the bag and Istened, and peered over the top of the bag-but the bag inside the bag blocked ny view. In the Mig room, they were 
taking about history-that was Dan Needham's actual appointment; m the History Department. He had studied enou^ history at Harvard to be qualfied to teach the 
conventional courses in that fieU at Gravesend. 'Dh, you got the job!" ny mother said. What was special m his approach was his use of the histoiy of drama-and here 
he said something abod the pubic entertainmed of any period distinguishing the period as clearfy as its so-caled poltics, bd I drifted m and od of the sense of his 
remarks, so inted was I on the codents of the shopping bag in the hal. I pbked up the bag and held it m ny lap and waited for it to move. In addition to his intervfew 
with the Histoiy Departmed 

merrbers, and with the headmaster, Dan Needham was saying he had requested some time to address those students interested m theater-and any laculy merrbers 
who were interested, too-and m this session he had attempted to demonstrate how the devebpmed of certain techniques of the theatrical arts, how certam dramatic 
skflls, can enhance our understanding of not onfy the characters on a stagp bd of a specific time and place as wel And for this sessbn with the drama students, Dan 
Needham was saying he always brought along a certam "prop"-something interesting either to hold or focus the students' attention, or to distract them from what he 
wodd, finalfy, make them see. He was rather long-winded, I thou^. 

"What props?" ny grandmother asked. 

'Yes, what props ?" Lydia said. And Dan Needham sab that a "prop" codd be anything once he'd used a tennis bal-and once a Ive bird in a cagp. That was it! I 
thou^ feeing that whatever it was in the bag was hard and Ifeless and unmoving-and a birdca^ wodd be al that. The bird, of course, I coddn't touch. Stil, I waded 
to see it, and with trepidation-and as sledfy as possible, so that the bores in the Mig room would not hear the paper crinklng of the two bagg-I opened just a Ittle bit 
of the bag within the bag The lace that stared intentfy ido mine was not a bird's lace, and no ca^ prevented this creature from leaping od at me-and the creature 
appeared not onfy poised to leap od at me, bd eagpr to do so. Its expression was fierce; its snod, as narrow as the nose of a fox, was pointed at ny lace Ike a gun; its 
wld, bright eyes winked with hatred and fearlessness, and the claws of its forepaws, which were reaching toward me, were bng and prehistoric. It boked Ike a weasel 
in a shel-lke a ferret with scales. I screamed. I also forgot I was sitting under the telephone table, because I leaped up, knocking over the table and tanging ny feet in 




the phone cord. I couldn't get away, and when I lun^d out of the hall and into the living room, the telephone, and the phone table, and the beast in the bag were all 
dra^d-with considerable clamor-afier me. And so I screamed a^ia 

''Goodness gracious!" rry grandmother cried. But Dan Needham said cheerfulfyto rry mother: "I told you he'd open the bag" 

At first I had thought Dan Needham was a fool like all the others, and that he didn't know the first thing about six-year-olds-that to tell a six-year-old not to open a bag 
was an invitation to open it. But he knew very well what a six-year-old was like; to his credit, Dan Needham was always a Me bit of a six-year-old himself 
"What in heaven's name is in the bag?" rry grandmother asked, as I finalfyifeed myself Irom the phone cord and went crawling to my mother. 

"My prop!" Dam Needham said. It was some "prop," all right, for in the bag was a stuifed armadfflo. To a boy from New Hampshire, an armadilb reserrbled a small 
dinosaur-for who in New Hampshire ever heard of a two-foot-bng rat with a shell on its back, and claws as distinguished as an anteater's? Armadillos eat insects and 
earthworms and spiders and land snails, but I had no way of knowing that. It boked at bast willing if not able, to eat me. Dan Needham gave it to me. It was the first 
present ary of my mother’s 'beaus" gpve me that I kept. For years-bng after its claws were gone, and its tail fell oflj and its stuffing came out, and its sides collapsed, 
and its nose broke mhall^ and its glass eyes were bst-I kept the bony plates from the sheDofits back. I bved the armadilb, of course, and Owen Meany also bvedit. 
We would be playing in the attic, abusing my grandmother's ancient sewing machine, or dressing up m my dead grandlather's cbthes, and Owen wouU say, out of 
nowhere, "LETS GO GET THE ARMADILLO. LETS BRING IT UP HERE AND HIDE IT IN THE CLOSET." 

The closet that housed my dead grandlather's cbthes was vast and mysterious, full of angles and overhead shelves, and rows rpon rows of shoes. We woub hide m the 
armpit of an old tuxedo; we woub hide it m the leg of an old pair of waders, or under a derby hat; we would hang it from a pair of suspenders. One of us woub hbe it 
and the other one woub have to find it m the dark closet with the aid of onfy a flashli^. No matter how many times we had seen the armadillo, to come upon it m the 
black cbset-to srbdenty li^ up its insane, vblent fece-was always fii^ening Eveiy time the finder found it, he woub yelL Owen's yelling woub occasionally produce 
my gundmother, who woub not willing^ mount the rickety staircase to the attic and struck with the attic's trapdoor. She woub stand at the foot of the staircase and 
say, 'Not so brb, you boys!" 

And she woub sometimes add that we were to be carefLil with the ancfent sewing machine, and with Grandfather's cbthes-because she ni^ want to sell them, 
someday. 'That sewing machine is an antique, you know!" Well, almost everything at Front Street was an antique, and almost none of it-Owen and I knew perfect^ 
well-would ever be sob; not, at least, while my grandmother was alive. She liked her antiques, as was evidenced by the gowing nurrber of chairs and couches in the 
living room that no one was albwed to sit om As for the discards m the attic, Owen and I knew they were safe forever. And searching among those relics for the 
terrilgng armadillo ... whbh itself boked like some relic of the animal worb, some throwback to an age when men were taking a risk every time they bfi the cave ... 
hunting for that stuffed beast among the artilacts of my grandmother's culture was one of Owen Meanys favorite ^mes. 

'T CAN'T FIND IT," he woub call out from the cbset. 'T HOPE YOU DIDN'T PUT IT IN THE SHOES, BECAUSE I DON'T WANT TO STEP ON IT BEFORE 
I SEE IT. AND I HOPE YOU DIDN’T PUT IT ON THE TOP SHELF BECAUSE I DON'T LIKE TO HAVE IT ABOVE ME-I HATE TO SEE IT LOOKING 
DOWN AT ME. AND ITS NO FAIR PUTTING IT WHERE IT WILL FALL DOWN IF I JUST TOUCH SOMETHING, BECAUSE THATS TOO SCARY 
AND WHEN ITS INSIDE THE SLEEVES, I CAN’T FIND FT WITHOUT REACHING INSIDE FOR IT-THATS NO FAIR, EITHER" 

"Just shut up and find it, Owen," I woub say. 

'NO FAIR PUTTING IT IN THE HATBOXES," Owen woub say, while I listened to him sturrbling over the shoes inside the cbset. "AND NO FAIR WHEN IT 
SPRINGS OUT AT ME BECAUSE YOU STRETCH THE SUSPENDERS IN THAT WAY... AAAAAAHHHHHH! THATS NO FAIR!" 

Before Dan Needham brought anything as exotic as that armadilb or himself into my life, my expectations reading anything unusual were reserved for Owen Meaty, 
and for school holbays and portions of my summer vacation when my mother and I would travel "up north" to visit Aunt Martha and her Iknily. To anyone m coastal 
New Hampshire, "up north" coub mean almost anywhere else m the state, but Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred lived in the White Mountains, m what everyone called "the 
north country," and when they or my cousins said they were going "up north," they meant a relatively short drive to aiy of several towns that were a Me north of them- 
to Bartlett or to Jackson, up where the real skiing was. And m the summers. Loveless Lake, where we went to swim, was also "up north" from where the Eastmans 
fived-in Sawyer Depot. It was the last train station on the Boston & Maine before North Conway, where most of the skiers got off Every Christmas vacation and 
Easter, my mother and I, and our skis, departed the train in Sawyer Depot; from the depot itseff we could walk to the Eastmans' house. In the summer, when we visited 
at least once, it was an even easfer walk-without our skis. Those tram rides-at least two hours from Gravesend-were the most concrete occasions I was given in whbh 
to imagine my mother riding the Boston & Maine m the other direction -south, to Boston, where I almost never went. But the passengers traveling north, I always 
believed, were very different types from the citybound travebrs-skiers, hikers, mountain-lake swimmers: these were not men and women seeking trysts, or keeping 
assignations. The ritual of those tram rides north is unforgettable to me, although I remerrber nothing of the equal number of rides back to Gravesend; return trips, to this 
day-from anywhere-are simply invitations to dull trances or leaden shmber. But every time we rode the tram to Sawyer Depot, my mother and I wei^d the 
advantages of sitting on the left-hand sbe of the train, so that we coub see Mt. Chocorua-or on the ri^-hand side, so that we coub see Ossipee Lake. Chocorua was 
our first indbation of how nmch snow there woub be where we were going but there's more visbb activity around a lake than there is on a mountain-and so we woub 
sometimes "opt for Ossipee," as Mother and I described our decisbm We also played a ^me that mvolved guessing where eveiyone was going to gpt off and I always 
ate too many of those little tea sandwiches that they served on board, the kind with the crusts cut off this overeating served to justify my inevitable trip to that lurching 
pit with the railroad ties going by underneath me, m a bbr, and the whoosh of rank air that blew upward on my bare bottom 

My mother woub always say, 'We're almost at Sawyer Depot, Johnny. Wouldn't you be more comfortable if you waited until we got to your Aunt Martha's?" 

Yes; and no. I coub almost always have waited; yet it was not onfy necessaiy to empty ny bladder and bowels before encountering ny cousins-it was a needed test of 
coura^ to sit naked over that dangerous hob, imagining bmps of coal and bosened railroad spikes hurtling rp at me at bruising speed. I needed the empty bladder and 
bowels because there was immediate, rough treatment ahead; ny cousins always greeted me with instant acrobatics, if not actual violence, and I needed to brace myself 
for them, to fri^iten myself a littb m order to be ready for all the future temors that the vacatiom heb m store for me. I would never describe ny cousins as buffies; they 
were good-natured, rambunctious rou^mecks and daredevils who genuinely wanted me to have fun-but fun m the north country was not what I was used to m ny life 
with the women at Front Street, Gravesend. I did not wrestle with ny grandmother or box with Lydia, not even when she had both her legs. I did play croquet with ny 
mother, but croquet is not a contact sport. And given that ny best fiiend was Owen Meany, I was not inclined to much m the way of athletic roughhousing My mother 
loved her sister and brother-m-bw, they always made her feel special and webome-they certainfy made me feel that way-and ny mother doubtless appreciated a Me 
time away from ny g-andmother's imperious wisdom Grandmother woub come to Sawyer Depot for a few days at Christmas, and she would make a grand 
appearance for one weekend every summer, but the north country was not to Grandmother’s liking And althou^ Grandmother was perfectfy tolerant of ny solilary 
disruption of the adult life at Front Street-and even moderately tobrant of the gmes I woub play m that old house with Owen-she had scant patience for the disruption 
caused m any house by all her grandchibrem For Thanksgiving the Eastmans came to Front Street, a disturbance that ny grandmother refemed to in terms of "the 
casualties" for several months after their visit. My cousins were active, combative atWetes-ny grandmother called them "the warriors"-and I lived a different life 
whenever I was with them I was both cra^ about them and terrified of them; I couldn't contain ny excitement as the time to see them drew near, but after several days, 
I coubn't wait to get away from them-I missed the peace of ny private games, and I missed Owen Meany, I even missed Grandmother's constant but consistent 
criticism My cousins-Noah, Simon, and Hester (in order of their agps)-were all ober than I: Hester was ober by bss than a year, ahhou^ she woub always be bi^r; 



Sinxtti was older by two years; Noah, by three. Those are not great differences in age, to be sure, but they were great enou^ in all those years before I was a 
teena^r-when each of rry cousins was better than I was, at everything. Since they grew up in the north country, they were febubus skiers. I was, at best, a cautious 
skier, modeling rry slow, wide turns on rry mother's gracefol but undaring stem Christie-she was a pretty skier of intermediate ability who was consistent^ in control; 
she did not think that the essence of the sport was speed, nor did she li^ the mountaia My cousins raced each other down the sbpes, cutting each other ofl^ knocking 
each other down-and rarefy restraining their routes of descent to the marked trails. They would lead me into the deep, unmanageable powder snow in the woods, and in 
rry efforts to keep up with them, I woub abandon the controlled conservative skiing that rry mother had taught me and end up straddling trees, errbracing snow fences, 
losing rry go^es in icy streams. My cousins were sincere in their efforts to teach me to keep rry skis parallel-and to hop on rry skis-but a school-vacation skier is 
never the equal to a north-country native. They set such standards for recklessness that, eventualfy, I coub no bnger have fon skiing with rry mother. I felt guilty that I 
made her ski alone; but try mother was rarefy left abne for long. By the end of the day, some man-a would-be ski instructor, if not an actual ski instructor-would be 
coaching her at her side. What I remerrber of skiing with ny cousins is bng, humiliating, and hurtling fells, followed by rty cousins retrieving try ski poles, try mittens, 
and rry hat-from which I became inevitabfy separated. 

"Are you all right?" try eldest cousin, Noah, would ask me. 'That looked rather harsh." 

'That looked neat I" try cousm Simon woub say, Simon loved to fell-he skied to crash. 

'You keep doing that, you'll make yourself sterile,' * said try cousin Hester, to whom every event of our shared childhood was either sexualfy exhilarating or sexualfy 
damaging In the summers, we went waterskiing on Lovebss Lake, where the Eastmans kept a boathouse, the second floor of whbh was remodeled to reserrble an 
English pub-Uncb Alfred was admiring of the English. My mother and Aunt Martha would go sailing but LEncle Alfred drove the powerboat wibfy and fest, a beer in 
his free hand. Because he db not water-ski himsefy Uncle Alfred thou^ that the responsibility of the boat's driver was to make the skfer's ride as harrowing as 
possibb. He would double back m the irdddfe of a turn so that the rope woub go slack, or you could even catch up to the rope aib ski over it. He drove a rrurderous 
figure ; he appeared to relish surprising you, by putting you directfy m the path of an oncoming boat or of another surprised water-skier on the busy lake. Regardless of 
the cause of your fell. Uncle Alfred took credit for it. When anyone racing behind the boat woub seib up a febdous spray, skimming lengthwise across the water, skis 
ripped ofl^ head under one second, up the next, and then under agam-Uncle Alfred would shout, 'Bingo!" 

I am living proof that the waters of Lovebss Lake are potable because I swalbwed half the lake every summer whib waterskiing with try cousins. Once I struck the 
surfece of the lake with such force that rry ri^ eyeM was rolled up into rry head m a tunny way. My cousin Simon tob me I had lost rry eyelid-and rty cousm Hester 
added that the lost eyeM would lead to blindness. But Uncle Alfred mana^d to bcate the missing eyeM, after a few anxious minutes. Indoor life with rry cousins was 
no less vigorous. The savagpry of pilbw-flatting woub leave me breathless, and there was a game that mvolved Noah and Simon tying me up and stufling me in 
Hester's laundiy hamper, where Hester woub always discover me; before she'd untie me, she'd accuse me of snifling her underwear. I know that Hester especialfy 
looked forward to rry visits because she suffered from being the constant inferior to her brothers-not that they abused her, or even teased her. Considering that they 
were boys, and older, and she was a ^1, and youngpr, I thou^ they treated her spleibidfy, but every activity rty cousins engagpd in was competitive, and it clearfy 
irked Hester to lose. Naturalfy, her brothers coub 'best" her at everything How she trust have enjoyed having me around, for she coub 'best" me at anything-even, 
when we went to the Eastman btrbetyard and the sawmill, at bg-rolling There was also a game that mvolved taking possession of a sawdust pile-those piles were often 
twenty or thirty feet high, and the sawdust nearer the bottom, in contact with the ground, was often frozen or at least hardened to a crusty consistency. The object was 
to be king of the mountain, to hurl all comers off the top of the pile-or to bury one's attackers in the sawdust. The worst part about being buried in the pile-up to your 
chin -was that the bnberyard dog the Eastmans' slobbering boxer, a mindlessfy fhendfy beast with halitosis vile enough to give you visions of corpses rprooted from 
their graves ... this dog with the mouth of death was then summoned to lick your fece. And with the sawdust packed all around you-as armless as Wata-hantowet's 
totem-you were powerless to feib the dog off But I bved being with ny cousins; they were so vastfy stinulating that I could rarefy sleep in their house aib would lie 
awake all night, waiting for them to pounce on me, or for them to let Firewater, the boxer, into ny room, where he would lick me to death; or I would just lie awake 
imagining what exhausting contests I woub encounter the next day. For try mother, our trips to Sawyer Depot were serene occasions-fresh air aib girl-talk with Aunt 
Martha, and some doubtless needed relief from what mist have been the claustrophobia of her life with Grandmother and Lydia and the mabs at Front Street. Mother 
must have been dying to leave home. Almost everyone is dying to leave home, eventualfy, and almost everyone needs to. But, for me. Sawyer Depot was a training 
camp; yet the athleticism was not-all by itself-what was most thrilling to me about the time spent with ny cousins. What made these contests thrilling was the presexual 
tension that I always associated with the competition-that I always associated with Hester in particular. To this day, I still en^^ in debate with Noah and Simon 
reading whether Hester was "created" by her environment, which was almost entirefy created by Noah and Simon-which is ny opinion-or whether she was bom with 
an overdose of sexual a^ession and femify animosity-which is what Noah and Simon say. We all agree that ny Aunt Martha, as a model of womanhood, was no 
match for the superior impression ny Uncle Alfred made-as a man Felling trees, clearing the land, 
milling bnber-what a male business was the Eastman Lurrber Company! The house in Sawyer Depot was spacious and pretty, for ny Aunt Martha had acquired ny 
grandmother's good taste, and she'd brou^ money of her own to the marriage. But Uncle Alfred made more money than we Wheelwri^ were simpfy sitting on 
Uncle Alfred was a paragon of maleness, too, in that he was rich and he dressed like a hirrbeijack; that he spent most of the day behind a desk did not influence his 
appearance. Even if he only brieffy visited the sawmill-and not more than twice a week did he actually venture into the forests where they were lo^ing-he boked the 
part. Althou^he was fiercefy strong I never saw him do an ounce of physical labor. He radiated a burfy good health, and despite how little time he spent "bthe field," 
there was always sawdust in his bushy hair, wood chips wedged between the laces of his boots, and a few frag'ant pine needles ground into the knees of his blue jeans. 
Possibfy he kept the pine needles, the wood chips, and the sawdust in his office desk drawer. What does it matter? While wrestling with ny cousins and me. Uncle 
Alfred was an ever-ffiendfy bruiser; and the cobgpe of his rou^and-ready business, the veritable scent of the woods, was always upon him. I don't know how ny 
Aunt Martha tobrated it, but Firewater often slept m the king-size bed in ny uncle and aunt's room-and that was an even further manifestation of Uncle Alfred's 
manliness that when he wasn't snuffing up to ny bvefy Aunt Martha, he was blling in bed with a big dog I thought Uncle Alfred was terrific-a wonderful father; and, 
for boys, he was what today's idiots woub call a superior "role model" He must have been a difficult "role model" for Hester, however, because I think her worshipful 
love of him-in addition to her constant losses in the daify competitions with her ober brothers-simpfy overwhelmed her, and gave her an unwananted contempt of ny 
Aunt Martha. But I know what Noah would say to that; he would say 'bullshit," that his mother was a model of sweetness and caring-and she was 11 don't argue with 
that!-and that Hester was bom to her antagonism toward her mother, that she was bom to challen^ her parents' love with hostility toward both of them, and that the 
onfy way she coub repay her brothers for outskiing her (on water and on snow), and for hurting her off sawdust piles, and for cramming her cousm into a basket with 
her ob underwear, was to intimidate eveiy girlfriend either of them ever had and to fuck the brains out of every boy they ever knew. Which she appeared to do. It's a 
no-win argument-that business of what we're bom with and what our environment does to us. And it's a boring argument, because it simplifies the nysteries that attend 
both our birth and our growth. Privatefy, I continue to be more forgiving of Hester than her own femify is. I think she was up a^inst a stacked deck from the start, and 
that everything she woub become began for her when Noah and Simon made me kiss her-because they made it clear that kissing Hester was punishment, the penally 
part of the gqme; to have to kiss Hester meant you had lost. I don't remenber exactfy how ob we were when we were first forced to kiss, Hester and I, but it was 
sometime after ny mother had met Dan Needham-because Dan was spending Christmas vacation with us at the Eastmans' in Sawyer Depot-and it was sometime 



before mother and Dan Needham were married, because Mother and I were still living at Front Street. Whenever it was, Hester and I were still in our 
preadolescent years-our presexual years, if that's safe to say, perhaps that is never safe to say in regard to Hester, but I promise it is safe to say of me. Anyway, there'd 
been a thaw in the north country, and some rain, and then an ice storm, which froze the slush in deep-grooved rats. The snow was the texture of ja^d glass, which 
made skiing all the more exciting for Noah and Simon but made it entirety out of the question for me. So Noah and Simon went up north to brave the elements, and I 
stayed in the Eastmans' extremety comfortable house; I don't remenher why Hester stayed home, too. Perhaps she was in a cranky temper, or else she just wanted to 
sleep ia For whatever reason, we were there toother, and by the end of the day, when Noah and Simon returned, Hester and I were in her room, playing Monopoly. I 
hate Monopoty, but even a capitalist board gpme was welcome relief from the more strenuous activities rry cousins subjected me to-and Hester was either in a rare 
mood to be calm, or else I rarely saw her without the company of Noah and Simon, around whom it was impossible to remain calm We were lounging on the thick, 
soft rug in Hester's room, with some of her old stufled animals for plows, when the boys-then- hands and laces bitter cold from skiing-attacked 
us. They trod across the Monopoty ^me so elfectivety that there was no hope of re-creating where our houses and hotels and tokens might have been. 

' 'Whoa!" Noah yelled.' 'Look at this hanky-panky going on here!" 

'There's no hanky-panky going on!" Hester said angrity. 

"Whoa!" Simon yelled. 'Watch out for Hester the Mo/ester!" 

'Xjlet out ofn^f room!" Hester shouted. 

"Last one through the house has to kiss Hester the Mo-tester!" Noah said, and he and Sinon were off running. In a panic, I looked at Hester and took off after them' 
'Through the house" was a racing game that meant we had to travel throu^ the back bedrooms-Noah and Simon's room and the back guest room, which was nine- 
down the back stairs, around the landing by the maid's room, where May the maid was likety to shout at us, and into the kitchen by May's usual entrance (she was also 
the cook). Then we chased each other throu^ the kitchen and dining room, through the living room and the sun room, and throu^ Uncle Alfred's study-provided he 
wasn't in his study-and up the front stairs, past the front guest rooms, which were off the main hall, and through rry aunt and uncle's bedroom-provided they weren't in 
their bedroom-and then into the back hall, the first room off of which was Hester's bathroom The next room that we came to was the finish line: Hester's room itself Of 
course. May emergpd from her room to shout at Noah and Simonfor running on the stairs, but onty I was there on the landing to be shouted at-and only I had to slow 
down and say' 'Excuse me" to May. And they closed the swin^ng door from the kitchen to the dining room after they ran through the doorway, so that onty I had to 
pause long enou^ to open it. Uncle Alfred was not in his study, but Dan Needham was reading in there, and onty I paused bng enou^ to say 'Hello" to Dan. At the 
top of the front stairs. Firewater blocked rry way, he'd doubtless been asleep when Noah and Simon had raced by him, but now he was alert enou^ to play. He 
mana^d to gpt the heel of rry sock in his mouth as I attempted to run around him, and I could not travel lar down the main hall-dragging him after me-before I had to 
stop to give him m/ sock. So I was the last one throu^ the house-I was always the last one throu^ the house-and therefore I was expected to pay the loser's price, 
which was to kiss Hester. In order to bring this forced intercourse about, it had been necessaiy for Noah and Simon to prevent Hester from bcking herself m her 
bathroom-which she attempted-and then it was necessaiy for them to tie her to her bed, which they mana^d to do after a violent stru^e that included the decapitation 
of one of Hester's more fra^e stufled animals, whbh she had fiitilety ruined by beating her brothers with it. At last she was strapped prone to her bed, where she 
threatened to bite the lips off anyone who dared to kiss her-the thou^ of whbh filled me with such dread that Noah and Simon needed to use more mountam-clirrbing 
rope to tie me on top of Hester. We were bound uncomfortabty lace-to-lace-and chest-to-chest, hips-to-hips, to make our humiliatbn more conplete-and we were 
told that we wouU not be untied until we did it. 

"Kiss her!" Noah cried to me. 

"Let him kiss you, Hester!" Simon sab. It occurs to me now that this suggestion was even less compelling to Hester than it was to me, and I coub think onty that 
Hester's snarling mouth was about as inviting as Firewater's; yet I think we both realized that the potential errbarrassment of being mated to this conju^l posbon for any 
duration of time, whib Noah and Simon observed our breathing and minor movements, would perhaps bad to even greater suffering than indulging m a single kiss. What 
fools we were to think that Noah and Simon were dull enou^ felbws to be satisfied with one kiss! We tried a tiny one, but Noah sab, 'That wasn't on the lips!" We 
tried a small, cbse-lipped one, on the lips-so brief that it was unnecessary to breathe-but this Med to satisfy Simon, who said, 'Dpenyour mouths!" We opened our 
mouths. There was the problem of arranging the noses before we coub enjoy the nervous exchan^ of saliva-the slithery contact of tongues, the surprising clbk of teeth 
We were joined so bng we had to breathe, aib I was astonished at how sweet vc^ cousin's breath was; to this day, I hope nine wasn't too bad. As abruptty as they 
had conceived of this game, try cousins announced that the ^me was over. They never marshaled as rruch enthusiasm for the many repeats of the game called "Last 
One Throu^ the House Has to Kiss Hester"; maybe they realized, later, that I began to intentionalty lose the gpme. And what db they make of the time they untied us 
and Hester sab to me, 'T felt your hard-on'7 

'Youdb not!"I sab. 

'T did. It wasn't rruch of a hard-on," she sab. "It was ix) big deal Bull felt it." 

'You didn't!" I said. 

'T did," she sab. And it's true-it was no big deal, to be sure; it wasn't rruch of a hard-on, maybe; but I had one. Did Noah and Simon ever consider the dan^r of the 
^me? The way they sided, on water and on snow-aib, later, the way they drove their cars-su^sted to me that they thought nothing was dan^rous. But Hester and I 
were dangprous. Aib they started it: Noah aib Simon started it. Owen Meany reseued me. As you shall see, Owen was always rescuing me; but he began the lifebng 
process of rescuing me by reselling me from Hester. Owen was extremety irritable regarding the time I spent with ny cousins. He would be grouchy for several days 
before I left for Sawyer Depot, and he would be peevish and aloof for several days after I got back. Although I made a point of describing how physbalty damaging 
and psychob^alty upsetting the time spent with ny cousins was, Owen was crabby, I thou^ he was jealous. 

'YOU KNOW, I WAS THINKING," he sab to n^. 'YOU KNOW HOW WHEN YOU ASK ME TO SPEND THE NIGHT, I ALMOST ALWAYS DO FT- 
AND WE HAVE A GOOD TIME, DON'T WE?" 

"Sure we do, Owen," I sab. 

"WELL, IF YOU ASKED ME TO COME WITH YOU AND YOUR MOTHER TO SAWYER DEPOT, I PROBABLY WOULD COME-YOU KNOW," he 
sab. 'OR DO YOU THINK YOUR COUSINS WOULDN'T LIKE ME?" 

'Of course they'd like you," I said, 'but I don't know if you'd like them" I didn't know how to tell him that I thought he'd have a terrible time with ny cousins-that if we 
picked him up and passed him over our heads m Sunday sehool, it was IH^itening to imagine what ^mes ny cousins might devise to play with Owen Meany. 'You 
don't know how to ski," I told him 'Or water-ski," I added. "And I don't think you'd like the log-rolling-or the sawdust pies." I coub have added, 'Or kissing Hester," 
but I couldn't imagne Owen doing that. My God, I thought: ny cousins would kill him! 

"WELL, MAYBE YOUR MOTHER COULD TEACH ME HOW TO SKI. AND YOU DON'T HAVE TO DO THE LOG-ROLLING IF YOU DON'T WANT 
TO, DO YOU?" he asked. 

'Well, ny cousins kind ofmake everything happen so last,"I sab. 'You don't always have time to say'Yes' or 'No' to something" 

"WELL, MAYBE IF YOU ASKED THEM NOT TO BE SO ROUGH WITH ME-UNHL I GOT USED TO IT," he said. 'THEYD USTEN TO YOU, 



WOULDN'T THEY?" 

I could not imagne it-Owen toother with vc^ cousins! It seemed to me that they would be driven insane by the sight of him, and when he spoke-when they first 
encountered that voice-I could visualize their reaction on^ in terms of their inventing ways for Owen to be a projectile: they would make him the birdie for a badminton 
^me; they would bind him to a single ski, launch him olf the mountaintop, and race him to the bottom They would make him sit in a salad bowl, and tow ttn-at hi^ 
speeds-across Loveless Lake. They would bury himin sawdust and bse him; they'd never find him Firewater would eat him 
'They're sort of hard to control-rry cousins," I said. 'That's the problem" 

'YOU MAKE THEM SOUND LIKE WILD ANIMALS," Owen said. 

'They are-kind ofo' I said. 

"BUT YOU HAVE FUN WITH THEM," Owen said. 'WOULDN'T I HAVE FUN, TOO?" 

'T have fun, and I don't have fun," I told him "I just think my cousins night be too rruchfor you." 

'YOU THINK I MIGHT BE TOO MUCH OF A WIMP FOR THEM," he said. 

'T don't think you're a wimp, Owen," I said. 

"BUT YOU THINK YOUR COUSINS WOULD THINK SO?" he said. 

'T don't know," I said. 

"MAYBE I COULD MEET THEM AT YOUR HOUSE, WHEN THEY COME FOR THANKSGIVING," he suggested. 'ITS FUNNY HOW YOU DON'T 
INVITE ME OVER WHEN THEYRE STAYING HERE." 

' 'My grandmother thinks there're too many kids in the house already-when they're here," I explained, but Owen sulked about it so moodify that I invited him to spend 
the ni^ which he always enjoyed. He went throu^ this ritual of calling his lather to ask if it was all ri^ but it was always all ri^ with 
Mr. Meany, Owen stayed at Front Street so frequent^ that he kept a toothbrush in ny bathroom, and a pair of pajamas in ny cbset. And after Dan Needham gave 
me the armadfflo, Owen grew almost as attaehed to the Me animal-and to Dan-as I was. When Owen woub sleep in the other twin bed in ny room, with the ni^ 
tabb between us, we woub carefully arran^ under fhe bedsbe lamp; m exact profile to both of us, the creature stared at the feet of our beds. The ni^-li^ whbh 
was attaehed to one of the fegs of the rii^ table, shone upward, illuminating the armadillo's elfin and the exposed nostrils of its tlfin snoifi. Owen and I would talk until 
we were drowsy, but m the morning, I always noticed that had been moved -its face was turned more toward Owen than to me; its profile was no bn^r perfeet. And 
once when I woke up, I saw that Owen was already awake; he was staring back at the armadilb, and he was smiling. Afier Dan Needhanf s armadillo came into ny 
life, and the first occasion for me to travel to Sawyer Depot arose, I was not surprised that Owen took this opportunity to express his concern for the armadilb's well¬ 
being. 

'FROM WHAT YOU TELL ME ABOUT YOUR COUSINS," Owen said, 'T DON'T THINK YOU SHOULD TAKE TO SAWYER DEPOT." It had never 
occumed to me to take with me, but Owen had clearfy ^en some thought to the potential tragedy of such a journey 'YOU MIGHT FORGET IT ON THE TRAIN," 
he sab, 'OR THAT DOG OF THEIRS MIGHT CHEW ON IT. WHATS THE DOG'S NAME?" 

'Firewater," I sab. 

'YES, FmEWATER-HE SOUNDS DANGEROUS TO TO ME," Owen sab. "AND IF YOUR COUSINS ARE THESE RUFFIANS, LIKE YOU SAY, 
THERE'S NO TELLING WHAT KIND OF GAME THEY MIGHT THINK UP-THEY MIGHT RIP TO PIECES. OR LOSE IT IN THE SNOW." 

'Yes, you're ri^" I sab. 

"IF THEY WANTED TO TAKE WATERSKIING, COULD YOU STOP THEM?" he asked. 

"Probabfynot," I said. 

'THATS JUST WHAT I THOUGHT," he sab. 'YOU BETIERNOT TAKE WITH YOU." 

"Ri^" I sab. 

'YOU BETTER LET ME TAKE IT HOME. I CAN LOOK AFTER IT WHILE YOU’RE AWAY- ff ITS ALL ALONE HERE, ONE OF THE MAIDS MIGHT 
DO SOMETHING STUPID-OR THERE COULD BE A FIRE," he said. 

'T never thought of that," I said. 

"WELL, IT WOULD BE VERY SAFE WITH ME," Owen sab. Of course, I agreed. "AND I'VE BEEN THINKING," he added. 'OVER NEXT 
THANKSGIVING, WHEN YOUR COUSINS ARE HERE, YOU BETTER LET ME TAKE HOME WITH ME THEN, TOO. IT SOUNDS TO ME LIKE 
THEYD BE TOO VIOLENT WITH IT. IT HAS A VERY DEUCATE NOSE-AND THE TAIL CAN BREAK, TOO. AND I DON’T THINK ITS A GOOD 
IDEA TO SHOW YOUR COUSINS THAT GAME WE PLAY WITH IN THE CLOSET WITH YOUR GRANDFATHER'S CLOTHES," he said. 'TT SOUNDS 
TO ME LIKE THEYD TRAMPLE ON IN THE DARK." Or else they'd throw it out the window, I thought. 

'T agree," I said. 

'GOOD," Owen sab. 'THEN ITS ALL SETTLED: I’LL LOOK AFTER WHEN YOU’RE AWAY, AND WHEN YOUR COUSINS ARE HERE, I'LL LOOK 
AFTER IT, TOO-OVERNEXT THANKSGIVING, WHEN YOU'RE GOING TO INVITE ME OVER TO MEET YOUR COUSINS. OKAY?" 

'Okay, Owen," I sab. 

'GOOD," he sab; he was very pleased aboifi it, if a trifle nervous. The first time he took home with him, he brou^ a box stufied with cotton-it was such an elaborate^ 
conceived and strong^ built carrying case that could have been mailed safety overseas m it. The box, Owen explained, had been used to ship some granite-carving 
tools-some grave-marking equipment-so it was very sturdy. Mr. Meany m an effort to bolster the disappointing busmess at the quarry, was expaibing his involvement 
in monument safes. Owen said his father resented selling some of his best pieces of granite to other granite companies that made gravestones, and chargpd an arm and a 
leg for them-according to Mr. Meany. He had opened a gruesome monument shop downtown-Meany Monuments, the store was caled-and the sample gravestones in 
the storefront window looked not so rruch like samples as like actual graves that someone had built a store around. 

"It's absobtety fii^ttfid," ny grandmother sab. "It's a cemeteiy in a store," she remarked indignantty, bifi Mr. Meary was new to monument sabs; it was possible he 
needed just a Me more time to make the store look ri^. Anyway, was packed in a box designed for transporting chisels-for something Owen called WEDGES AND 
FEATHERS-and Owen sofemnty promised that no harm would come to the diminutive beast. Apparentty, Mrs. Meany was ifyfiened by it-Owen ^ve his pareifis no 
forewarning that was visiting; but Owen maintained that this small shock served his mother ri^ for going into his room uninvited. Owen's room (what Me I ever saw of 
it) was as orderty and as untouchable as a niBeum I think that is why it was so easy for me to imagine, for years, that the baseball that killed rry mother was surety a 
resident souvenir in Owen's odd room I will never for^t the Thanksgving vacation when I introduced Owen Meany to ny reckless cousins. The day before ny 
cousins were to arrive in Gravesend, Owen came over to Front Street to pick up the armadilb. 

'They're ix)t getting here until late tomorrow," I tob him 

"WHAT IF THEY COME EARLY?" he asked. "SOMETHING COULD HAPPEN. ITS BETIERNOT TO TAKE A CHANCE." 

Owen wanted to come over to meet try cousins immediatety folbwing Thanksgiving dinner, but I thou^ the day afier Thanksgiving woub be better; I su^sted that 



everyone always felt so stuffed alter Thanksgiving dinner that it was never a very livefy time. 

"BUT I WAS THINKING THAT THEY MIGHT BE CALMER, RIGHT AFTER THEY HAD EATEN," Owen said. I admit, I eiijoyed his nervousness. I was 
worried that try cousins m^t be in some rare, mellow condition when Owen met them, and therefore he'd think I'd just been making up stories about how wild they 
were-and that there was, therefore, no excuse for try never inviting him to Sawyer Depot. I wanted try eousins to like Owen, because / liked him-he was try best 
Iriend-but, at the same time, I didn't want everything to be so enjoyable that I'd have to invite Owen to Sawyer Depot the next time I went. I was sure that would be 
disastrous. And I was nervous that vc^ cousins would make fon of Owen; and I confess I was nervous that Owen would errbarrass me-I am ashamed of feeling that, to 
this day. Anyway, both Owen and I were nervous. We talked on the phone in whispers Thanksgving ni^. 

"ARE THEY ESPECIALLY WILD?" he asked n^. 

'Not especial^," I said. 

"WHAT TIME DO THEY GET UP? WHAT TIME TOMORROW SHOULD I COME OVER?" he asked. 

'The boys get up earfy," I said, 'but Hester sleeps a little later-or at least she stays in her roombnger." 

'NOAH IS THE OLDEST?" Owen said, althoi# he had checked these statistics with me a hundred times. 

'Yes," I said. 

"AND SIMON IS THE NEXT OLDEST, ALTHOUGH HE'S JUST AS BIG AS NOAH-AND EVEN A UTILE WILDER?" Owen said. 

'Yes, yes," I said. 

"AND HESTER'S THE YOUNGEST BUT SHE'S BIGGER THAN YOU," he said. "AND SHE'S PRETTY, BUT NOT THAT PRETTY, RIGHT?" 

"Ri^" I said. Hester just missed the Eastman good boks. It was an especiaify maseuline good boks that Noah and Simon got fromiry Uncle Alfred-broad shoulders, 
big bones, a heavy jaw-and fromiry Aunt Martha the boys got their bbndness, and their aristoeracy. But the broad shoubers, the big bones, and the heavy jaw-these 
were less attractive on Hester, who did not receive either rry aunt's bbndness or her aristocracy. Hester was as dark and haiy as Uncle Alfred-even including his bushy 
eyebrows, wbich were actual^ one solid eyebrow without a gap above the bridgp of the nose-and she had Uncle Alfred's big hands. Hester's hands looked like paws. 
Yet Hester had sex appeal, in the marmer-in those days-that tough girls were also se?^ ^Is. She had a large, athletic body, and as a teena^r she woub have to strafe 
with her weight; but she had cbar skin, she had solid curves; her mouth was a^essive, flashing lots of healthy teeth, and her eyes were taunting, with a dan^rous- 
boking inteDi^nce. Her hair was wild and thick. 

'T have this friend," I told Hester that evening I thought I would begin with her, and try to win her over-and then tell Noah and Simon about Owen; but even thou^ I 
was speaking 

qubtfy to Hester and I thou^ that Noah and Simon were en^^d in finding a lost station on the radb, the boys heard me and were instant^ cmous. 

"What frbnd?" Noah said. 

'Well, he's rrybest friend," I said cautiousfy, "and he wants to meet allofyou." 

'Fine, great-so where is he, and what's his name?" Simon said. 

'Owen Meany," I said as strai^itforwardfy as possible. 

"Who?" Noah said; the three of them laughed. 

"What a wimp name!" Simon said. 

"Whaf s wrong with trim?" Hester asked me. 

' 'Nothing's wrong with trim," I said, a littb too defensive^. "He's rather small" 

"Rather small," Noah repeated, sounding very British. 

"Rather a wimp, is he?" said Simon, imitating his brother. 

'No, he's not a wimp," I said. "He's just small And he has a funny voice," I blurted out. 

"A funny vobe I" Noah said in a furmy voice. 

"A funny vobe?" sab Simon in a different funny vobe. 

"So he's a Me guy with a furmy voice," Hester sab. "So what? So what's wrong with him?" 

'Nothing!" I repeated. 

"Why should anything be wrong with trim, Hester?" Noah asked her. 

'Flester probabfy wants to molest him," Simon said. 

"Shut up, Simon," Hester sab. 

"Both ofyou shut up," Noah sab. '1 want to know wlty Hester thinks there's something wrong with everybody." 

'There's something wrong with all of your friends, Noah," Hester sab. "And every frbnd of Simon's," she added. 'Til just bet there's something wrong with Johnny's 
friends, too." 

'T suppose there's nothing wrong with your friends," Noah said to his sister. 

'Hester doesn't have any friends!" Sinxin said. 

'Shut up!" Hester said. 

'I wonder why?" Noah sab. 

'Shut up!" Hester said. 

'Well, there's nothing wrong with Owen," I said. "Except he 
s small, and his vobe is a Me different." 

'He sounds like fun," Noah said pleasantfy. 'Hey," Sinxin said, patting me on the back. 'Ifhe's your friend, don't worry-we'H be nbe to trim" 

"Hey," Noah said, pattingme on the back, too. "Don't worry. We'lallhave fim." 

Hester shru^d. 'We'll see," she sab. I had not kissed her since Easter. In rry summer visit to Sawyer Depot, we had been outdoors every waking minute and there'd 
been no suggestion to play "Last One Throu^ the House Has to Kiss Hester." I doubted we'd get to play that game over Thanksgiving, either, because ny 
grandmother did not allow racing all over the house at Front Street. So maybe I'll have to wait until Christinas, I thou^. 

"Maybe your friend woub like to kiss Hester," Sinxin sab. 

"/ decbe who kisses me," Hester sab. 

"Whoa!" Noah sab. 

'1 think Owen will be a Me tinid around all of you," I ventured. 

'You're saying he wouldn't like to kiss me?" Hester asked. 

'Tmjust saying he nri^ be a Me shy-around all ofyou," I sab. 

'You like kissing me," Hester said. 





'T don't," I lied. 

'You do," she said. 

"Whoa!" said Noah. 

'There's no stopping Hester the Molester!" Sknon said. 

"Shut up!" Hester said. And so the stage was set for Owen Meany. That day after Thanksgiving, uy cousins and I were making so much noise up in the attie that we 
didn't hear Owen Meany creep up the attic stairs and open the trapdoor. I can imagine what Owen was thinking; he was prohabfy waiting to be noticed so that he 
wouldn't have to announce himself-so that the very first thing ny cousins would know about him wouldn't he that voice. On the other hand, the si^ of how small and 
peculiar he was night have been an equal shock to ny cousins. Owen nust have been weiring these two ways of introducing himself whether to speak up, which was 
always startling, or whether to wait until one of them saw him, which night be more than startling Owen told me later that he just stood by the trapdoor-which he had 
cbsed budfy, on purpose, hoping that the door would get our attention But we didn't notice the trapdoor. Simon had been punping the foot pedals of the sewing 
machine so vigorous^ that the needle and bobbm were a blur 

of activity, and Noah had managed to shove Hester's arm too close to the plunging needb and thread, so that the sleeve of Hester's bbuse had been stitched to the 
piece of sample cloth she'd been sewing and it was necessary for her to take her bbuse ofl-m order to free herself from the machine, whieh Simon, insanely, refused to 
stop pedaling While Owen was watching us, Noah was whacking Simon about his ears, to make him stop with the foot pedals, and Hester was standing m her T-shirt, 
tensed and Hushed, wailing about her only white bbuse, from which she was trying to extract a very random pattern of purple thread. And I was saying that if we didn't 
stop making such a racket, we could expect a ferocbus bcture from Grandmother-reading the resale value of her antique sewing machine. All this time, Owen Meany 
was standing by the trapdoor, observing us-altematefy gptting up the nerve to introduce himself and deciding to bolt for home before any of us noticed that he was 
there. At that moment, ny cousins must have seemed even worse than his worst dreams about them It was shocking how Simon bved to be beaten; I never saw a boy 
whose best defense against the beating routine^ administered by an older brother was to adore being beatem Just as rruch as he bved to roll down mountains and to be 
Hung oft" sawdust piles and to ski so wibfy that he struck glancing blows to trees, Simon thrived under a hail of Noah's punches. It was almost always necessary for 
Noah to draw blood before Simon would beg for mercy-and if blood was drawn, somehow Simon had won; the shame was Noah's then Now Simon appeared 
committed to pedaling the sewing machine into destruction-both hands gripping the taWetop, his eyes squinted shut a^inst Noah's pounding fists, his knees pumping as 
furiousfy as if he were pedaling a bicycle in too-bw a gear down a steep hilL The savagery with whbh Noah hit his brother could easily have misled any visitor reading 
Noah's tru^ relaxed disposition and steadify noble character; Noah had learned that striking his brother was a workout requiring patience, deliberation, and strategy-it 
was no good giving Simon a bloody nose m a hurry, better to hit him where it hurt, but where he didrit bleed easify; better to wear him down But I suspect that Hester 
nust have impressed Owen Meany most of all In her T-shirt, there was Me doubt that she woub one day have an impressive bosom; its earfy blossoming was as 
apparent as her manly biceps. And the way she tore the thread out of her dama^d bbuse with her teeth-snarling and cursing m the proeess, as if she were eating her 
blouse-must have demonstrated to Owen the full potential of Hestefis dan^rous mouth; at that moment, her basb rapaebusness was quite gpnerousfy displayed. 
Natural^, ny pleas reading the inevitable, g-andmotherly reprimand were not onty unheeded; they went as unnoticed as Owen Meany, who stood with his hands 
clasped behind his back, the sun from the attie skyli^ shining throu^ his protrusive ears, whbh were a gbwing pink-the sunli^ so bri^ that the tiny veins and bbod 
vessels m his ears appeared to be illuminated from withim The powerful morning sun struck Owen's head from above, and from a little behind him, so that the li^ itself 
seemed to be presenting him In exasperation with ny unresponsive cousins, I boked up from the sewing machine and saw Owen standing there. With his hands 
clasped behind his baek, he boked as armless as Watahantowet, and in that blaze of sunli^ he boked like a gnome plucked fresh from a fire, with his ears still afiame. 
I drew in ny breath, and Hester-with her ragng mouth full of purple thread-looked up at that instant and saw Owen, too. She screamed. 

'T didn't think he was human," she fob me later. And from that moment of his introduction to ny cousins, I woub frequentfy consider the issue of exactfy how human 
Owen Meany was; there is no doubt thaf in the dazding configurations of the sun that poured throu^ the attic skylighf he boked like a descending an^l-a tiny but 
fiery god, sent to adjudicate the errors of our ways. When Hester sereamed, she fiightened Owen so rruch that he screamed back at her-and when Owen screamed, 
ny cousins were not onfy introduced to his rare voiee; their movements were sudden^ arrested. Except for the hairs on the baeks of their neeks, they froze-as they 
would if they'd heard a cat being slowly run over by a car. And from deep in a distant part of the great house, ny g-andmother spoke out; 'Merciful Heavens, it's that 
boya^in!" 

I was trying to catch ny breath, to say, 'This is ny best friend, the one I fob you about," because I had never seen ny cousins ^pe at anyone with such open mouths- 
and, in Hester's case, a mouth from which spilbd rruch purple thread-but Owen was quicker. 

"WELL, IT SEEMS I HAVE INTERRUPTED WHAT¬ 
EVER GAME THAT WAS YOU WERE PLAYING," Owen sab. "MYNAME IS OWEN MEANY AND I'M YOUR COUSIN'S BEST FRIEND. PERHAPS 
HE'S TOLD YOU ALL ABOUT ME. I'VE CERTAINLY HEARD ALL ABOUT YOU. YOU MUST BE NOAH, THE OLDEST," Owen said; he heb out his 
hand to Noah, who shook it nutely. "AND OF COURSE YOU'RE SIMON, THE NEXT OLDEST-BUT YOU'RE JUST AS BIG AND EVEN A UTILE 
WILDER THAN YOUR BROTHER HELLO, SIMON," Owen said, hobing out his hand to Simon, who was panting and sweating from his furious journey on the 
sewing maehine, but who qdckfytook Owen's hand and shook it. "AND OF COURSE YOU'RE HESTER" Owen said, his eyes averted. 'TVE HEARD A LOT 
ABOUT YOU, AND YOU'RE JUST AS PRETTY AS I EXPECTED." 

"Thank you," Hester nunhled, pulling thread out of her mouth, tucking her T-shirt into her blue jeans. My cousins stared at him, and I feared the worst; but I sudden^ 
realized what small towns are. They are places where you grow up with the peeuliar-you live next to the strange and the urdikefy for so bng that everything and 
everyone become commonplace. My cousins were both small-towners and outsbers; they had not grown up with Owen Meany, who was so strange to them that he 
inspired awe-yet they were no more likefy to M upon him, or to devise ways to torture him, than it was kkefy for a herd of cattb to attack a cat And in addition to the 
brininess of the sun that shone upon him, Owen's lace was blood-red-throbbing, I presumed, from his riding his bike into town; for a late Novenher bike ride down 
Maben Hill, given the prevailing wind off the Squamseott, was bitter cob. And even before Thanksgiving, the weather had been cob enou^ to freeze the freshwater 
part of the river; there was black ice all the way from Gravesend to Kensington Comers. 

"WELL, I'VE BEEN THINKING ABOUT WHAT WE COULD DO," Owen announced, and ny unrufy cousins ^ve him their eomplete attention 'THE RIVER IS 
FROZEN, SO THE SKATING IS VERY GOOD, AND I KNOW YOU ENJOY VERY ACTIVE THINGS LIKE THAT-THAT YOU ENJOY THINGS LIKE 
SPEED AND DANGER AND COLD WEATHER SO SKATING IS ONE IDEA," he said, "AND EVEN THOUGH THE RIVER IS FROZEN, I'M SURE 
THERE ARE CRACKS SOMEWHERE, AND EVEN The Armodiifo PLACES WHERE THERE ARE HOLES OF OPEN WATER-I FELL IN ONE LAST 
YEAR I'M NOT SUCH A GOOD SKATER BUT I'D BE HAPPY TO GO WITH YOU, EVEN THOUGH I'M GETTING OVER A COLD, SO I SUPPOSE I 
SHOULDN'T BE OUTSIDE FORLONG PERIODS OF TIME IN THIS WEATHER" 

'No!" Hester said. 'Tfyou're ^tting over a cob, youshoub stay inside. We should play indoors. We don't have to go skating We go skating all the time." 

'Yes!"Noah agreed. "We shoub do something indoors, ifOweris got a cob." 

'Indoors is best!" Simon said. 'Owen should get over his eob." Perhaps ny cousins were all relieved to hear that Owen was "^tting over a cob" because they thou^ 
this mi^partialfyexplam the hypnotie awfulness of Owen's vobe; I coubhave told them that Owen's voice was uninfiuenced by his having a cob-and his "getting over 



a cold" was news to me-but I was so relieved to see cousins behaving respectful^ that I had no desire to undermine Owen's effect on them 

"WELL, I'VE BEEN THINKING THAT INDOORS WOULD BE BEST, TOO," Owen said, "AND UNFORTUNATELY I REALLY CAN'T INVITE YOU TO 
MY HOUSE, BECAUSE THERE'S REALLY NOTHING TO DO IN THE HOUSE, AND BECAUSE MY FATHER RUNS A GRANITE QUARRY, HE'S 
RATHER STRICT ABOUT THE EQUIPMENT AND THE QUARRIES THEMSELVES, WHICH ARE OUTDOORS, ANYWAY INDOORS, AT MY 
HOUSE, WOULD NOT BE A LOT OF FUN BECAUSE MY PARENTS ARE RATHER STRANGE ABOUT CHILDREN." 

'That's no problem!" Noah blurted. 

"Don't worry!" Simon said. 'There's bts to do here, in this house." 

'Everyone's parents are strangp!" Hester told Owen reassuring^, but I couldrit think of anything to say. In the years I'd known Owen, the issue of how strange his 
parents were-not on^ "about chi]dren"-had never been discussed between us. It seemed, rather, the accepted knowled^ of the town, not to be mentioned-except in 
passing, or in parentheses, or as an aside among intimates. 

"WELL, I'VE BEEN THINKING THAT WE COULD PUT ON YOUR GRANDFATHER'S CLOTHES-YOU’VE TOLD YOUR COUSINS ABOUT THE 
CLOTHES?" Owen 

asked me; but I hadn't. I thought they would think that dressing up in Grandlather's clothes was either baby play or morbid, or both; or that they would surety destroy 
the cbthes, discovering that merety dressing up in them was insufficientty vblent -therefore leading them to a game, the object of which was to rip the clothes off each 
other; whoever was naked last won. 

'Grandfather's cbthes?" Noah said with unaccustomed reverence. Simon shivered; Hester nervousty plucked purple thread from here and there. And Owen Meary-at 
the ncnent, our leader-said, "WELL, THERE'S ALSO THE CLOSET WHERE THE CLOTHES ARE KEPT. IT CAN BE SCARY IN THERE, IN THE DARK, 
AND WE COULD PLAY SOME KIND OF GAME WHERE ONE OF US HIDES AND ONE OF US HAS TO FIND WHOEVER IT IS-IN THE DARK. 
WELL," Owen said, 'THAT COULD BE INTERESTING." 

'Yes! Hiding m the dark!" Simon said. 

'T didn't know those were Grandfather's cbthes in there," Hester said. 

"Do you think the cbthes are haunted, Hester?" Noah asked. 

"Shut rp," Hester said. 

"Let Hester hide in there, in the dark," Simon said, "and we'l take turns trying to find her." 

'T don't want you pawing around in the dark for me," Hester said. 

"Hester, we just have to find you before you find us," Noah said. 

'No, it's who touches who first!" Simon said. 

'You touch me, I'll pull your doink, Simon," Hester said. 

"Whoa!" Noah said. 'That's it! That's the game! We got to find Hester before she pulls our doinks." 

"Hester the Molester!" Simon said predbtabty. 

'Gnty if I'm allowed to gpt used to the dark!" Hester said. 'T gpt to have an advantage! I'm allowed to ^t used to the dark-and whoever's looking for me comes into the 
cbset withno chance to get used to how dark it is." 

'THERE'S A FLASHUGHT," Owen Meany said nervousty. 'MAYBE WE COULD USE A FLASHLIGHT, BECAUSE IT WOULD STILL BE PRETTY DARK." 
'No fiasUi^!" Hester said. 

'No!" Simon said. "Whoever goes into the cbset after Hester gets the flashli^ shined in his face before he goes m-so he's blind, so he's the opposite of being used to 
the dark!" 

'Good idea!" Noah said. 

'T ^t as bng as I need to get nyselfhidden," Hester said. "And to get used to the dark." 

'No!" Simon said. ’We'l count to twenty." 

"A hundred!" Hester said. 

'Fi%," Noah said; so it was fifty. Simon started counting, but Hester hit him 

'You've got to wait til I'm compbtety inside the closet," she said. As she moved toward the cbset, she had to brush past Owen Meany, and a curious thing happened 
to her when she was next to him Hester stood stfll and put her hand out to Owen-her big paw, uncharacteristicalty tentative and gpntle, reached out and touched his 
face, as if there were a force in Owen's immediate vicinity that compeled the passerby to touch him Hester touched him, and she smled-Oweris Ittb face was level 
with those nubbins of Hester's earty bosom, which appeared to be implanted under her T-shirt. Owen was quite accustomed to peopb feeing compeled to touch him, 
but in Hester's case he retreated a trifle anxbusty from her touch-though not so rwch that she was offended. Then Hester went clomping into the closet, sturrbfing over 
the shoes, and we heard her rusting among the cbthes, and the hangers squeaking on the metal rods, and what sounded Ike the hatboxes siding over the overhead 
shelves-onee she said, "SHt!" And another time, "What's that?" By the time the noises quieted down, we had Simon compbtety dazed under the flashlght's cbse-up 
glare; Simon was eager to be first, and by the time we shoved him into the cbset, he was certifiabty blnd-even if he'd been trying to wak around m the daylght. No 
sooner was Simon inside the closet, and we'd closed the door behind him, than we heard Hester attack hirr^ she rrust have grabbed Hs "doink" harder than she'd meant 
to, because he howbd with more pain than surprise, and there were tears m his eyes, and he was stil doubled over and hoUing fast to Hs private parts when he turrbled 
out of the cbset and roled upon the attic floor. 

"Jesus, Hester!" Noah said. "What did you do to Hm?" 

"I didn't mean to," came her voice from the dark cbset. 

'No fair puling the doink and the bals!" Simon cried, stil doubled up on the floor. 

'T didn't mean to," she repeated sweetty. 

'You bitch!" Simon said. 

'You're always rough with me, Simon," Hester said. 

'You can't be rough with bals and doinksV Noah said. But Hester was not taking; we couU hear her positioning herself for her next attack, and Noah whispered to 
Owen and me that since there were two doors to the closet, we should surprise Hester by entering from the other door. 

"WHO IS WE?" Owen whispered. Noah pointed to Hm, sientty, and I shone the flashlght into Owen's wide and darting eyes, wHch gave his lace the sudden anxbty 
of a cornered mouse. 

'No lair grabbing so hard, Hester!" Noah caled, but Hester didn't answer. 

"SHE'S JUST TRYING TO CONCEAL HER HIDING PLACE," Owen whispered-to reassure himseff Then Noah and I flung Owen into the cbset throi# the other 
door: the cbset was I^shaped, and by Owen's entering on the short arm of the L, Noah and I figured that he woub not encounter Hester before the first comer-and 



01 % then if Hester managed to move, because her hiding place would surety be nearer the top of the L. 

'No iair using the other door!" Hester prompttycalled, which Noah and I felt was further to Owen's advantagp, since she nusthave given away her position in the 
cbset-at least, to some general degree. Then there was silence. I knew what Owen was doing; he was hoping that his eyes would grow used to the dark before Hester 
found him, and he wasn't going to be^ to move-to try to find ber-until he could see a little. 

"What in hell's going on in there?" Simon asked, but there was no sound. Then we detected the occasional bumping of one of Grandfather's hundreds of shoes. Then 
silence. Then another sli^ movement of shoes. As f learned later, Owen was crawling on all fours, because be most feared-and expected-an attack from one of the 
krgp, overhead shelves. He had no way of knowing that Hester had stretched herself out on the floor of the closet, and that she had covered herself with one of 
Grandfather's topcoats, over which she'd positioned the usual nunber of shoes. She lay motionless, and-except for her head and her hands-invisible. But ber head was 
pointed the wrong way, that is, she had to roll her eyes up into the top of her head and watch Owen Meany approaching her by staring at him upside down, looking 
over her own forehead and her considerable head of hair. What Owen touched first, as he approached her on all fours, was that five and kinky tangle of Hestef s hair, 
which suddenly moved under his little hand-and Hester's arms reached up over her head, seizing Owen around his waist. To her credit, Hester never had any intention 
of grabbing Owen's "doink"; but finding it so easy to hold Owen around the waist, Hester decided to run her hands up his ribs and tickle him Owen looked extremety 
susceptible to tickling, which he was, and Hester's gesture was of the friendfiest of intentions-especiaty for Hester-but the corrbination of putting his hand on five hair, in 
the dark, coupled with being tickled by a girl who, Owen thou^ was merety tickling him en route to grabbing his doink, was too mxh for him; he wet his pants. The 
instant recognition of Owen's accident surprised Hester so mxh that she dropped him He fell on top of her-and he wri^ed free of her, and out of the closet, and 
through the trapdoor and down the stairs. Owen ran throu^ the house so fast and noiselessly that even rry grandmother Med to notice him; and if ny mother hadn't 
happened to be boking out the kitchen window, she woub not have seen him-with his jacket unzipped, and his boots unlaced, and his hat on crooked-mounting his 
bicycle with some difficulty m the by wind. 

"Jesus, Hester!" Noah said. "What did you do to him?" 

'T know what she did to him!" Simon said. 

'It wasn't that," Hester said simpty. "I just tickled him, and he wet his pants." She did not report this to mock Owen, and-as a testimony to ny cousins' basicaty decent 
natures-the news was not greeted with theb usual rowdiness, which I associated with Sawyer Depot as fimty as various forms of skiing and collision 
'The poor fittb giy]" Simon said. 

'T didn't mean to," Hester sab. My mother called to me and I had to go tell her what had happened to Owen, whereupon she made me put on ny outdoor clothes while 
she started the car. 1 thou^ 1 knew the route Owen woub take home, but he mist have been pedaling veiy hard because we db not overtake him by the Gas Works 
on Water Street, and when we passed Dewey Street without 

sighting himand there was no sigp of him at Salem Street, either-I began to think he had taken the Swasey Parkway out of town And so we doubled back, along the 
Squamscott, but he wasn't there. We finalty found him, already out of town, laboring up Maiden Hill; we sbwed down when we saw his red-and-bkck wool hunter's 
jacket and the matching checkered cap with the earflaps protruding, and by the time we pulled abn^ide him, he had run out of steam and had gotten off to walk his 
bicycle. He knew it was us without boking at us but he wouldn't stop walking- so ny mother drove sbwty besbe him, and rolled down the window. 

'IT WAS AN ACCIDENT, I JUST GOT TOO EXCITED, I HAD TOO MUCH ORANGE JUICE FOR BREAKFAST-AND YOU KNOW I CAN'T STAND 
BEING HCKLED," Owen said. 'NOBODY SAID ANYTHING ABOUT HCKUNG." 

'Please don't go home, Owen," ny mother sab. 

'Everythingis allri^" I told him. 'My cousins are very sorry." 

'T PEED ON HESTER!" Owen sab. "AND I'M GOING TO GET IN TROUBLE AT HOME," he said-still walking his bike at a good pace. "MY FATHER GETS 
MAD ABOUT PEEING. HE SAYS I'M NOT A BABY ANYMORE, BUT SOMETIMES I GET EXCITED." 

'Owen, I'll wash and dry your cbthes at our house," ny mother tob him 'You can wear something of Johnny's whib yours are drying" 

'NOTHING OF JOHNNYS WILL FIT ME," Owen sab. "AND I HAVE TO TAKE A BATH" 

'You can take a bath at our house, Owen," I told him 'Please come back." 

'T have some outgrown things of Johnny's that will fit you, Owen," ny mother said. 

'BABY CLOTHES, I SUPPOSE," Owen sab, but te stopped walking he leaned his head on his bike's handlebars. 

'Please get in the car, Owen," ny mother said. I got out and helped him put his bicycle in the back, and then he slid into the front seat, between ny mother and me. 

'1 WANTED TO MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION BECAUSE I WANTED TO GO TO SAWYER DEPOT," he sab. 'NOW YOULL NEVER TAKE ME." 

I found it incredible that he still wanted to go, but ny mother sab, 'Owen, you can come with us to Sawyer Depot, anytime." 

"JOHNNY DOESN'T WANT ME TO COME," he told Mother-as if I weren't there m the car with them 

"It's not that, Owen," I sab. 'Tt's that I thou^ ny eousins would be too mch for you" And on the evidence ofhim wetting his pants, I db not say, it struck me that ny 
cousins were too rruch for him 'That was a very nib ^me for ny cousins, Owen," I added. 

"DO YOU THINK I CARE WHAT THEY DO TO ME?" he shouted; he stamped his little foot on the drive-shaft hump. 

'DO YOU THINK I CARE IF THEY START AN AVALANCHE WITH ME?" he screaned. "WHEN DO I GET TO GO ANYWHERE! IF I DIDN'T GO TO 
SCHOOL OR TO CHURCH OR TO EIGHTY FRONT STREET, I'D NEVER GET OUT OF MY HOUSE!" he cried. 'TF YOUR MOTHER DIDN'T TAKE ME 
TO THE BEACH, I'D NEVER GET OUT OF TOWN. AND I'VE NEVER BEEN TO THE MOUNTAINS," he said. 'TVE NEVER EVEN BEEN ON A TRAIN! 
DON'T YOU THINK I MIGHT LIKE GOING ON A TRAIN-TO THE MOUNTAINS?" he yelled. My mother stopped the car and hu^d him, and kissed him, 
and tob him he was always webome to come with us, anywhere we went; and I rather awkwardty put ny arm around him, and we just sat that way m the car, until he 
had composed himself suflbientty for his return to Front Street, where he marched in the back door, past Lydia's room and the mabs tussing in the kitchen, up the back 
stairs past the mabs' rooms, to ny room and ny bathroom, where he cbsed himself m and drew a deep bath. He handed me his sodden cbthes, and I brou^ the 
cbthes to the maids, who began their work on them My mother knocked on the bathroom door, and, boking the other way, she extended her arm into the room, 
where Owen took a stack of ny outgrown cbthes fromher-they were not baby cbthes, as he had feared; they were just extremety small cbthes. 

"What shall we do with him?" Hester asked while we were waiting for Owen to job us b the upsteirs den-or so it had been called, "the den," when ny grandfather was 
alive; it was a childreris room whenever ny cousins visited. 

'We'll do whatever he wants," Noah said. 

'That's what we did the last time!" Simon sab. 

'Not quite," Hester said. 

"WELL, I'VE BEEN THINKING," Owen sab when he walked into the den-even pinker than usual; he was spanking clean, as they say, with his hair slicked back. In 
his stocking feet, he was slipping a little on the hardwood floor; and when he reached the ob Oriental, he stood with one foot balaneed on top of the other, twisting his 
trips back and forth as he taked-his hands, fike butterflies, flitting up and down between his waist and his shoubers. "I APOLOGIZE FOR BECOMING 




OVEREXCITED. I THINK I KNOW A GAME THAT WOULD NOT BE QUITE AS EXCITING FOR ME, BUT AT THE SAME TIME I THINK IT WOULD 
NOT BE BORING FOR YOU," he said. 'YOU SEE, ONE OF YOU GETS TO HIDE ME- SOMEWHERE, IT COULD BE ANYWHERE-AND THE OTHERS 
HAVE TO FIND ME. AND WHOEVER CAN FIND A PLACE TO HIDE ME THAT TAKES THE LONGEST TIME FOR THE OTHERS TO FIND ME- 
WHOEVERTHAT IS WINS. YOU SEE, ITS PRETTY EASY TO FIND PLACES IN THIS HOUSE TO HIDE ME-BECAUSE THIS HOUSE IS HUGE AND 
I’M SMALL," Owen added. 

'T gp first," Hester said. 'I gpt to hide him first." No one argued; wherever she hid him, we never found him Noah and Simon and I-we thou^ it would be easy to find 
him I knew every inch of try grandmother's house, and Noah and Simon knew almost everything about Hester's diabolical mind; but we couldn't find him Hester 
stretched out on the couch in the den, looking at old issues of Life magazine, growing more and more eontent as we searched and searched, and darkness fell; I even 
expressed to Hester rry concern that she had put Owen somewhere where he might have run out of air, or-as the hours drag^d on-where he would sutfer severe 
cramps trom having to maintain an uncomfortable position But Hester dismissed these concerns with a wave of her hand, and when it was srrppertime, we had to ^e 
up; Hester made us wait in the downstairs tfont hall, and she went and got Owen, who was very happy arrd walking without a limp, arrd breathing without ditfieuhy- 
akhou^ his hair looked slept on He stayed for supper, and he told me afier we'd eaten that he wouldn't mind staying ovemi^ too-rry mother invited him to stay, 
because (she said) his clothes hadn't completely dried. And aMiou^ I asked him-"Where'd she hide you? Just give me a clue! Tel me what part of the house, just tel 
me which floor\"-he wouldrit discbse his trimph. He was wide awake, and in no mood to sleep, and he was irritating^ pMosophic reading the true character of rry 
cousins, whom he said I had Med to present Mfy to him 

'YOU HAVE REALLY MISJUDGED THEM," he lectured rre. 'PERHAPS WHAT YOU CALL THEIR WIID-NESS IS JUST A MATTER OF LACK OF 
DIRECTION. SOMEONE HAS TO GIVE ANY GROUP OF PEOPLE DIRECTION, YOU KNOW." I lay there thinking I couldn't wait until he cane to Sawyer 
Depot, arrd ny cousins got him on skis and simpfy pointed him downhll; that mi^ shut him up about providing adequate "direction" But there was no turning him ott; 
he just babbled on and on I got drowsy, and turned rry back to him, and therefore I was confused when I heard him say, 'ITS HARD TO GO TO SLEEP 
WITHOUT IT, ONCE YOU GET USED TO IT- ISN'T IT?" 

'Withorrt what?" I asked him "Used to what, Owen?" 

'THE ARMADILLO," he said. Arrd so that day afier Tharrksgiving, when Owen Meany met ny cousins, provided me with two verypowerfirl inrages of Owen- 
especialfy on the rii^ I tried to get to sleep afier had kiled rry mother. I lay in bed knowing that Owen would be thinking about rry mother, too, and that he would be 
thinking not onty of me but also of Dan Needham-of how mrch we both would miss her-and if Owen was thinking of Dan, I krrew that he would be thinking aborrt the 
armadilo, too. It was also important: that day when rry mother and I ehased afier Owen in the car-and I saw the posture of his body jerking on his bicycle, trying to 
pedal up Maiden Hi; and I saw how he Mered, and had to get off the bike arrd wak it the rest of the way. That day provided me with a cold-weather picture of how 
Owen rrust have boked on that warm, summer evening when he was strutting home afier the Little League game-with his basebal uniform plastered to his back. What 
was he going to tel his parents about the game? It woub take years for me to remerrber the decision reading whether I shouU spend the ni^ afier that fetal ^me 
with Dan Needham, m the apartment that he and rry mother had moved into, with me, afier they'd married-it was a feculy apartment m one of the acaderry 
domitories-or whether I would be more comfortable spending that temble ni^ back in rry old room m ny grandmother's house at 

Frorrt Street. So many of the detals surrounding that ^me woub take years to remerrber! Anyway, Dan Needham and rry grarrdmother agreed that it woub be 
better for me to sperb the ni^ at Front Street, and so-m addition to the disorientation of waking rrp the next morning, afier very Ittfe sleep, ard gradualy realzing that 
the dream of rry mother being klled by a basebal that Owen Meary hit was not a dream-I feced the further disorbrrtatbn of not immediate^ knowing where I was. It 
was very mrch Ike waking up as a kirb of traveler in science fiction, someone who had traveled 'back m time'-because I had grown used to waking up m rry room in 
Dan Needham's apartment. And as if al this weren't sufficient^ bewfldering, there was a noise I had never before associated with Front Street; it was a noise m the 
driveway, ard ny bedroom windows didn't fece the driveway, so I had to get orrt ofbed ard have ny room to see what the rroise was. I was pretty sure I knew. I had 
heard that rroise maty times at the Meaty Granite Quarry, it was the unmistakable, very lowest gpar of the hu^, flatbed hauler-the truck Mr. Meaty used to carry the 
grarite slabs, the curbstones and cornerstones, and the monuments. Ard sure enough, the Meany Granite Compaty truck was in ny grandmother's driveway-taking up 
the whole driveway-atd it was baded with granite and gavestones. I coub easify imagine ny grandmother's indigiration-if she was up, ard saw the truck there. I coub 
just hear her saying, 'How incredibfy tasteless of that man! My dauber not dead a day and what is he doing-giving us a tombstone? I suppose he's already carved the 
letters!" That is actualy what / thought. But Mr. Meany did rrot get out of the eab of his track. It was Owen who got orrt on the passen^r sde, ard he waked aroimd 
to the rear of the flatbed ard removed several lar^ cartons from the rest of the bad; the cartons were Clearly not M of grarite or Owen woub not have been able to 
Ifi them off by himself But he mana^d this, and brou^ al the cartons to the step by the back door, where I was sure he was going to ring the bel I could stil hear Hs 
voice saying 'TM SORRY!"-whle ny head was ridden under Mr. Crieker-ing|s warm-up jacket-ard as mrch as I warrted to see Owen, I knew I woub brrrst into 
tears as soon as he spoke, or as soon as I had to speak to him And therefore I was releved when he didn't ring the bel; he lefi the cartons at the back door and ran 
qubkfy to the cab, ard Mr. Meary drove the g'arrite truck orrt of the driveway, stil in the very bwest gear. In the cartons were al of Owen's basebal cards, his entire 
colectbn My grandmother was appaled, but for several years she didn't understand Owen or appreciate rirr^ to her, he was "that boy," or "that Me guy," or "that 
vobe." I knew the basebal cards were Owen's fevorle things, they were what amounted to his treasure-I coub instant^ derrtity with how everything cormected to the 
^me of basebal had changed for him, as it had charred for me (alhou^ I'd never bved the ^me as Owen had loved it). I knew without speaking to Owen that 
neither of us would ever play Little League bal again, ard that there was some necessary ritual ahead of us both-wherein we would need to throw away our bats aid 
gbves and uniforms, ard every stray basebal there was to be found around our houses and yards (except for that basebal, which I suspected Owen had relegqted to a 
rruseum-piece status). But I needed to tak to Dan Needham about the basebal cards, because they were Owen's most prized possessbns -indeed, his only prized 
possessions-and since ny mother's accbent had made basebal a game of death, what db Owen want me to do with his basebal cards? Did they merefy represent how 
he was washing his hands of the great American pastime, or dd he want me to assuagp ny grief by indulging in the pleasure I would derive from burning al those 
basebal cards? On that day, it woub have been a pleasure to bum them 

'He wants you to ^e them back," Dan Needham sab. I knew from the first that ny mother had picked a winner when she picked Dan, but it was not until the day afier 
ny mother’s death that I knew she'd pieked a smart man, too. Of course, that's what Owen expected of me: he gave me his basebal cards to show me how sorry he 
was about the accbent, ard how rruch he was hurting, too-because Owen had loved ny mother alnost as rruch as I dd, I was sure, and to give me al his cards was 
his way of saying that he loved me enough to trust me with his famous colection But, natural^, he wanted al the cards back! Dan Needham sad, "Let's bok at a few 
of them Tl bet they're al in some kind of order-even m these boxes." And, yes, they were-Dan and I couldn't figure out the exact rules under which they were ordered, 
but the cards were organized 

under an extreme system; they were alphabetized by the names of players, but the hitters, I mean the big ritters, were alphabetized in a group of their own; and your 
goben-gbve-type fiebers, they had a category al to themselves, too; ard the pitchers were al together. There even seemed to be some subindexing related to the a^ 
of the players; but Dan and I found it difficul to bok at the cards for very bng-so many of the players feced the camera with their lethal bats resting confident^ on their 
shoulders. I know many people, today, who instinctive^ crin^ at any noise even feintfy resending a gunshot or an expbdingbonb-a car backfires, the hardb of a 
broom or a shovel whacks flat against a cement or a linoleum floor, a kid detonates a fireeracker m an empty trash can, and ny frierds cover their heads, primed (as we 



aH are, today) for the terrorist attack or the random assassia But not me; and never Owen Meaity. All because of one badly played baseball game, one unlucky swing- 
and the most unHkefy contact-all because of one busy foul ball, among millions, Owen Meany and I were permanent^ conditioned to flinch at the sound of a dilferent 
kind of gunshot: that rruch-loved and most American sound of summer, the good old crack of the bat! And so, as I often would, I took Dan Needhairis advbe. We 
loaded the cartons of Owen's baseball cards into the car, and we tried to think of the bast conspicuous time of day when we coub drive out to the Meary Granite 
Quarry-when we would not necessarify need to g'eet Mr. Meany, or disturb Mrs. Meanys grim profile in ary of several windows, or actually need to talk with Owea 
Dan understood that I loved Owen, and that I wanted to talk with him-nx)st of all-but that it was a conversation, for both Oweris sake and mine, that was best to delay. 
But before we finished bading the baseball cards in the car, Dan Needham asked me, "What are you gving Mm?" 

"What?" I said. 

'To show himthat you bve him," DanNeedhamsaid. "Ihafs what he was showing you What have you got to give him?" 

Of course I knew what I had that would show Owen that I bved him; I knew what ny armadillo meant to him, but it was a little awkward to "give" Owen in front of 
Dan Needham, who'd given it to me-and what if Owen didn't give it back? I'd needed Dan's help to understand that I was supposed to return the damn baseball cards. 
What if Owen decided he was supposed to keep the armadilb? 

"The iTEm thing is, Johnny," Dan Needham said, "you have to show Owen that you bve him enough to trust anything with him-to rxrt care if you do or don't gpt it back. 
It's got to be something he knows you want back. Thafs what makes it specM" 

"Suppose I give him the armadfflo?" I said. "Suppose he keeps it?" 

Dan Needham sat down on the front bunper of the car. It was a Buick station wagon, forest green with real wooden panels on the sides and on the tailgate, and a 
chrome grilb that boked like the ^ping mouth of a voracbus fish; from where Dan was sitting, the Bdck appeared ready to eat him-and Dan boked tired enough to be 
eaten without iruch of a struck. I'm sure he'd been up crying all ni^ like me-and, unlike me, he'd probabfy been up drinking, too. He boked awful But he said very 
patientfy and very carefi% "Johnny, I would be honored if anything I gpve you coub actual^ be used for something important-if it were to have aiy special purpose. 
I'd be very proib." 

That was when I first be^ to think about certain events or specific tiling being "inportant" and having "specialpurpose." Until then, the notion that anything had a 
designated, iruch less a special purpose would have been cuckoo to me. I was not what was common^ called a believer then, and I am a believer now, I believe in 
God, and I believe m the "special purpose" of certam events or specific things. I observe all bofy days, which only the most ob-fashioned Anglicans call red-letter days. 
It was a red-letter day, fairly recently, when I had reason to think of Owen Meany-it was January,, when the lessons proper for the conversion of St. Paul reminded 
me of Oweu The Lord says to Jeremiah, Before I formed you in the woirb I knew you, and before you were bom I consecrated you; I appointed you a prophet to the 
nations. 

But Jeremiah says he doesn't know how to speak; he's "onfy a youth," Jeremiah says. Then the Lord straightens him out about that; the Lord says. 

Do not say, "1 am only a youth"; for to allto whomi send you you shall go, and whatever I command you you shall speak. Be not afrab of them, for I am with you to 
deliver you, says the Lord. Then the Lord touches Jeremiah's mouth, and says, Behob, I have put vc^ words in your mouth. See, have set you this day over nations and 
over kingdoms, to pbck up and to break down, to destroy and to overthrow, to bufld and to plant. It is on red-letter days, especialfy, that I think about Owen; 
sometimes I think about him too intense^, and thafs usualfy when I skip a Sunday serviee, or two-and I try not to pick up rry prayer book for a while. I suppose the 
conversbn of St. Paul has a special effect on a convert like me. And how can I not think of Owen-when I read Paul's letter to the Galatians, that part where Paul says, 
"And I was still not known by sight to the churches of Christ m Judea; they onfy heard it said, 'He who once persecuted us is now preaching the faith he once tried to 
destroy.' And they glorified God because of me." 

How well I know that feeling! I trust in God because of Owen Meany. It was because I trusted Dan Needham that I gpve to Oweu I put it in a brown paper bag 
which I put inside another brown paper bag and althou^ I had no doubt that Owen would know exaetfy what it was, before he opened the bags, I ^ve brief 
consideration to how shocked his mother myt be if she opened the bags; but it was not her business to open the bags, I figured. Owen and I were eleven; we had no 
other way to articulate what we felt about what had happened to iry mother. He gave me his baseball cards, but he realty wanted them back, and I gpve him rry stufied 
armadillo, which I certainty hoped he'd give back to me-all because it was impossible for us to say to each other how we realty felt. How did it feel to hit a ball that 
hard-and then realize that the ball had killed your best friend's mother? How did it feel to see rry mother sprawled in the grass, and to have the moronic chief of police 
complain about the missing baseball-and calling that stupid ball "the instrument of death" and "the murder weapon'? Owen and I couklrit have talked about those things- 
at least, not them So we gave each other our best-bved possessbns, and hoped to gpt them back. When you think of it, thafs not so silty. By ny cakulations, Owen 
was a day late returning the armadilb; he kept it ovemi^ for two ni^its, which m ny view was one night too many. But he did return it. Once agab I heard the bwest- 
possibb gear of the granite truck; once ag^in, there was an earty-moming drop-off af Front Street, before Mr. Meany went ahead with the rest of the day's heavy 
business. And there were the same brown paper ba^ that I had used on the step by the back door; it was a Me dan^rous to leave outside on the step, I thou^ 
given the indiscriminate appetites of that eertain Labrador retriever belonging to our neighbor Mr. Fish. Then I remerrbered that Sagamore was dead. But ny greatest 
indignation was to folbw: missing from were the little arrimal's front claws-the most useful and impressive parts of its eurious body. Owen had returned the armadillo, but 
he'd kept the claws! Wei-friendship being one thing, and quite another-I was so outraged by this discovery that I needed to tak to Dan Needham As always, Dan 
made himself avaflable. He sat on the edge of ny bed whle I sniveled; without its claws, the beast coub no bnger stand upright-not without pitching forward and resting 
on its snout. There was virtualty no position I coub find for that did not make the creature resenble a supplcant-not to mention, a wretched amputee. I was qule upset 
at how ny best friend could have done this to me, until Dan Needham informed me that this was preeisety what Owen fel he had done to me, and to himself that we 
were both maimed and mutilated by what had happened to us. 

'Your friend is most original," Dan Needham sab, with the greatest respect. "Don't you see, Johnny? If he could, he woub cut off his hands for you-thafs how it makes 
him feel, to have touched that basebal bat, to have swung that bat with 

those results. If s how we al feel-you and me and Owen We've lost a part of ourselves." And Dan pbked up the wrecked armadilo and began to experiment with it 
on ny night table, trying-as I had tried-to find a position that alowed the beast to stand, or even to He down, with any serrblance of comfort or dignity, it was quite 
impossible. The thing had been crippled; it was rendered an invald. And how had Owen arran^d the claws? I wondered. What sort of terrible alarpiece had he 
constructed? Were the claws gripping the nurderous basebal? And so Dan and I became quite emotional, wtrile we stroked to find a way to make the armadllo's 
appearance accepfable-but that was the point, Dan concluded: there was no way that any or al of this was aecepfable. What had happened was unacceptable! Yet we 
stil had to Ive with 1. 

"Ifs briliant, realty-ifs absobtety original," Dan kept nuttering, until he fel asleep on the other twin bed in ny room, where Owen had spent so many nights, and I 
covered him up and let him sleep. When ny grandmother came to kiss me good ni^ she kissed Dan good night, too. Then, in the weak gbw from the ni^-1^ I 
discovered that by opening the shalow drawer under the top of the night table, I could position in such a way that 1 was possible for me to imagine 1 was something 
else. Half in and hafr out of the drawer, reserrbled a kind of aquatic creature-it was al head and torso; I could imagine that those were some sort of stunted flippers 
protruding where its elaws had been Just before I fel asleep, I realzed that everything Dan had sab about Owen's intentions was conect. How rruch it has meant to 
ny Ife that Dan Needham was almost never wrong! I was not as fknilar with Wal's History of Graves-end as I beeame when I was eighteen and read the whole thing 



for ir^^sell; but I was ikniliar with those parts of it that Owen Meany considered "inportant." And just before I fell asleep, I also recognized rry armadilb for what it 
was-in addition to all those things Dan had told me. My armadillo had been amputated to reserrble Watahantowet's totem, the tra^ and mysterious armless man-for 
weren't the Indians wise enou^ to understand that everything had its own soul, its own spirit? It was Owen Meany who told me that onfy white men are vain enou^ to 
believe that human beings are unique because we have souls. According to Owen, Watahantowet knew better. Watahantowet believed that animals had souls, and that 
even the much-abused Squamscott River had a sod- Watahantowet knew that the land he sold to ny ancestors was absoldefy/M7/ of spirits. The rocks they had to 
move to plant a field-they were, forever after, restless and displaced spirits. And the trees they cd down to bdld their homes-they had a dilfered spirit from the spirits 
that escaped those houses as the smoke from firewood. Watahantowet may have been the last resident of Gravesend, New Hampshire, who realty understood what 
everything cost. Here, take my land! There go ny arms! It wodd take me years to learn everything that Owen Meany was thinking, and I didn't understand him very 
well that ni^. Now I know that told me what Owen was thinking althou^ Owen himself would not und we were both students at Gravesend Academy, it wasm't und 
then that I realized Owen had already conveyed his message to me-via the armadillo. Here is what Owen Meany (and the armadillo) said: 'GOD HAS TAKEN YOUR 
MOTHER. MY HANDS WERE THE INSTRUMENT. GOD HAS TAKEN MY HANDS. I AM GOD'S INSTRUMENT." 

How codd it ever have occumed to me that a felbw eleven-year-old was thinking aiy such thing? That Owen Meany was a Chosen One was the furthest thing from ny 
mind; that Owen codd even consider himself one of God's Appointed wodd have been a surprise to me. To have seen him up in the air, at Sunday school, you wodd 
not have thou^ he was at work on God's Assignment. And you must remeirber-forgetting abod Owen- that at the a^ of eleven I did not believe there were "chosen 
ones," or that God "appointed" anyone, or that God gave "assignments." As for Owen's belief that he was 'God's instrument," I didrit know that there was other 
evidence upon which Owen was basing his conviction that he'd been specialty selected to cany od the work of the Lord; bd Owen's idea-that God's reasoning was 
somehow predetermining Owen's every move-came fromnuch mure than that one unlucky swing and crack of the bat. As you shall see. Today-January, -it is snowing 
in Toronto; in the do^s opimon, Toronto is inproved by snow. I enjoy walking the dog when it's snowing, because the dog's enthusiasm is infectious; in the snow, the 
dog establishes his territorial rights to the St. Clair Reservoir as if he were the first dog to relieve 
himself there-an illusion that is made possible by the fresh snow covering the bgion of dog turds for which the St. Clair Reservoir is famous. In the snow, the cbck 
tower of Upper Canada Collegp appears to preside over a preparatory school in a small New England town; when it's not snowing, the cars and buses on the 
sumounding roads are more numerous, the sounds of traific are less rruted, and the presence of downtown Toronto seems cbser. In the snow, the view of the cbck 
tower ofUpper Canada College-especialty from the distance of Kilbany Road, or, cbser, from the end ofFiybrook Road-reminds me of the cbck tower of the Main 
Acaderry BuiUing in Graves-end; lastidbus, sepulchraL In the snow, there is something almost like New England about where I live on Russell Hill Road; granted, 
Torontonians do not favor white clapboard houses with dark-green or black shutters, but try grandmother's house, at Front Street, was brick-Torontonians prefer 
brick and stone. Inexplicably, Torontonians clutter their brick and stone houses with too much trim, or with window trim and shutters-and they also carve their shutters 
with hearts or maple leaves-but the snow conceals these frills; and on some days, like today, when the snow is especialty wet and heavy, the snow turns even the brick 
houses white. Toronto is sober, but not austere; Graves-end is austere, but also pretty, Toronto is not pretty, but in the snow Toronto can look like Gravesend-both 
pretty and austere. And from ny bedroom window on Russell Hill Road, I can see both Grace Church on-the-Hill and the Bishop Strachan chapel; how fitting that a 
boy whose childhood was divided by two churches should live out his present life m vfew of two more! But this suits me now, both churches are Anglican. The cold, 
gray stones of both Grace Church and The Bishop Strachan School are also inproved by snow. My grandmother liked to say that snow was ' 'healing|'-that it healed 
eveiything A typical Yankee point of view: if it snows a bt, snow nust be good for you. In Toronto, it's good for me. And the little children sledding at the St. Clair 
Reservoir: they remind me of Owen, too-because I have fixed Owen at a permanent size, which is the size he was when he was eleven, whbh was the size of an 
average five-year-old. But I should be careful not to ^e too rruch credit to the snow, there are so many things that remind me of Owea I avoid American newspapers 
and magazines, and American television-and other Americans m Toronto. But Toronto is not far enou^ away. Just the day before yesterday-January , -the front pa^ 
of The Globe and Mail ^ve us a full account of President RonaU Reagan's State of the Unbn Message. Will I ever leam? When I see such things, I know I shouU 
sinpty not read them; I should pick up The Book of Common Prayer, instead. I should not ^e in to an^r; but, God forgive me, I read the State of the Union 
Message. After almost twenty years in Canada, there are certain American lunatics who still fascinate me. 

'There must be no Soviet beachhead m Central America," President Reagpn said. He also insisted that he woub not sacrifice his proposed nuclear missiles in space-his 
bebved Star Wars pkn-to a nuclear arms agreement with the Soviet Unbn. He even said that "a key element of the U.S.-Sovfet agenda" is "more responsible Soviet 
conduct around the world"-as if the United States were a bastion of 'responsible conduct around the world"! I believe that President Reagan can say these things onty 
because he knows that the American people will never hob him accountabb for what he says; it is history that hobs you accountabb, and I've already expressed ny 
opinion that Americans are not big on histoiy. How many of them even remeirber their own, recent history? Was twenty years ago so bng ago for Americans? Do they 
remeirber October, ? Fifty thousand antiwar demonstrators were m Washington; I was there; that was the' 'March on the Pentagori'-remeirber? And two years hter- 
in October of'-there were fifty thousand people in Washington a^in; they were carrying flashlights, they were asking for peace. There were a hundred thousand asking 
for peace in Boston Common; there were two hundred fifty thousand in New York. Ronab Rea^ had not yet nurrbed the United States, but he had succeeded in 
putting California to sleep; he described the Vietnam protests as "gving aid and comfort to the eneny." As president, he still didn't know who the enemy was. I now 
believe that Owen Meany always knew, he knew everything We were seniors at Gravesend Acaderry in February of; we watched a lot of TV at Front Street. 
Presbent Kennedy said that U.S. advisers in Vfetnam would return fire if fired upon 

'T HOPE WE'RE ADVISING THE RIGHT GUYS," Owen Meany said. That spring less than a month before Gravesend Acadeny's graduation exercises, the TV 
showed us a map of Thailand; five thousand U.S. Marines and fifty jet limiters were being sent there-"b response to Comnunist expansbn in Laos," President Kennedy 
sab. 

'T HOPE WE KNOW WHAT WE'RE DOING," sab Owen Meany. In the summer of, the summer folbwing our first year at the university, the Buddhists m Vietnam 
were demonstrating there were revolts. Owen and I saw our first self-immolatbn-on television. South Vietnamese government forces, led by Ngo Dinh Dbm-the 
ebcted president- attacked several Buddhist pagodas; that was in August. In May, Diem's brother-Ngo Dinh Nhu, who ran the secret polbe force-had broken up a 
Buddhist cebbration by killing ei^ chibren and one woman 

'DIEM IS A CATHOUC," Owen Meaiy announced. "WHATS A CATHOUC DOING AS PRESIDENT OF A COUNTRY OF BUDDHISTS?" 

That was the summer that Heiay Cabot Lodgp became the U.S. ambassador to Vietnam; that was the summer that Lodgp received a State Department cable advising 
him that the United States woub "no bnger tolerate" Ngo Dinh Nhu's "iniluence" on Presbent Diem's regme. In two months, a milifary coup toppbd Dierris South 
Vfetnamese government; the next day. Diem and his brother, Nhu, were assassinated. 

'IT LOOKS LIKE WE'VE BEEN ADVISING THE WRONG GUYS," Owen said. And the next summer, when we saw on TV the North Vetnamese patrol boats in 
the Tonkin Gulf-within two days, they attacked two U.S. destroyers-Owen said: "DO WE THINK THIS IS A MOVIE?" 

Presbent Johnson asked Congress to ^e him the power to "take all necessaiy measures to repel an armed attack against the forces of the United States and to prevent 
further a^essba" The Tonkm Gulf Resolution was approved by the House by a unanimous vote of to ; it passed the Senate by a vote of to . But Owen Meany 
asked ny grandmother's television set a question: 'DOES THAT MEAN THE PRESIDENT CAN DECLARE A WAR WITHOUT DECLARING IT?" 




That New Year's Eve-I remeirber that Hester drank too rtiKh; she was throwing up-there were barefy more than twenty thousand U. S. militaiy personnel in Vietnam, 
and onfy a dozen (or so) had been killed. By the time the Congress put an end to the Tonkin Gulf Resolution-in May of-there had been more than half a million US. 
militaiy personnel in Vietnam; and more than forty thousand of them were dead. As earfy as , Owen Meaity deteeted a problem of strategy. In March, the US. Air 
Force began Operation Rolling Thunder-to strike targets in North Vietnam; to stop the flow of supplies to the South-and the first American coirbat troops landed in 
Vietnam 

'THERE'S NO END TO THIS,'' Owen said. 'THERE'S NO GOOD WAY TO END IT." 

On Christmas Day, President Johnson suspended Operation Rolling Thunder; he stopped the boirbing In a month, the borrbing began again, and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee opened their televised hearings on the war. That was when iry grandmother started paying attentioa In the fell of, Operation Rolling Thunder was 
said to be "cbsing in on Hanoi"; but Owen Meany said, "1 THINK HANOI CAN HANDLE IT." 

Do you remeirber Operation Tigpr Hound? How about Operation MasherAVhiteWingThan Phong n? That one produced, "known eneiry casualties." And then there 
was Operation Paul Revere/Than Phong -not quite so successful, onty "known enen^' casualties." And how about Operation Maeng Ho ? Tbere were, "known enen^f 
casualties." 

By New Year's Eve,, a total of, US. militaiy had been kled in action; it was Owen Meany who remenbered that was more casualties than the eneiry had suflered in 
Operation Maeng Ho. 

'How do you remeirber such things, Owen?" iry grandmother asked him From Saigon, General Westmoreland was asking for "Iresh manpower"; Owen remenbered 
that, too. According to the State Department, according to Dean Rusk-remenber him?-we were "winning a war of attrition" 

'THATS NOT THE KIND OF WAR WE WIN," said Owen Meaity. By the end of, there were five hundred thousand US. 

militaiy personnel in Vietnam That was when General West-moreland said, 'We have reached an important point where the end begins to come into view." 

"WHAT END?" Owen Meany asked the general "WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 'FRESH MANPOWER'? REMEMBER THE 'FRESH MANPOWER'?" 

I now believe that Owen remenbered everything; a part of knowing everything is remenbering eveiything Do you remeirber the Tet Offensive? That was in January of 
'; 'Tet" is a traditional Vietnamese holiday-the equivalent of our Christmas and New Year's-and it was usual, during the Vietnam War, to observe a cease-fire for the 
holiday season. But that year the North Vietnamese attacked more than a hundred South Vietnamese towns-more than thirty provincial capitals. That was the year 
President Johnson announced that he would not seek reelection-remenber? That was the year Robert Kennedy was assassinated; you myt recall that. That was the 
year Richard Nixon was elected president; maybe you remenber him In the following year, in -the year when Ronald Reagan described the Vietnam protests as "giving 
aid and comfort to the eneny'-there were still half a million Americans in Vietnam I was never one of them More than thirty thousand Canadians served in Vietnam, 
too. And almost as many Americans came to Canada during the Vietnam War; I was one of them-one who stayed. By March of -when Lt. William Galley was 
convicted of premeditated irurder-I was already a landed immigrant. I'd already applied for Canadian citizenship. It was Christmas,, when President Nixon boirbed 
Hanoi; that was an eleven-day attack, employing more than forty thousand tons of hi^ expbsives. As Owen had said: Hanoi coub handle it. What did he ever say that 
wasn't right! remenber what he said about Abbie Hoflinan, for example-remenber Abbfe Hoflinan? He was the guy who tried to 'levitate" the Pentagon off its 
foundations; he was quite a cbwa He was the guy who created the Youth International Party, the ' Yippbs"; he was veiy active m antiwar protests, whib at the same 
time he conceived of a meaningful revolution as rou^y anything that conveyed irreverence with comedy and vul^rity. 

"WHO DOES THIS JERK THINK HE'S HELPING!" Owen said. It was Owen Meany who kept me out of Vbtnam-a trick that onfy Owen coub have mana^d. 
"JUST THINK OF THIS AS MY UTILE GIFT TO YOU'-that was how he put it. It makes me ashamed to remenber that I was angry with him for taking 
armadillo's claws. God knows, Owen^ve me more than he ever took from me-even when you consider that he took my mother. 




THE ANGEL 


IN HER BEDROOM at Front Street, rr^^ mother kept a .dressmaker's dumrty, it stood at attention next to her bed, like a servant about to awaken her, like a sentry 
guarding her while she slept-like a lover about to get into bed beside her. My mother was good at sewing; in another life, she could have been a seamstress. Her taste 
was quite uncomplicated, and she made her own cbthes. Her sewing machine, which she also kept in her bedroom, was a lar cry from the antique that we children 
abused in the attic; Mother's machine was a strikingly modem piece of equipment, and it got a lot of use. For all those years belbre she married Dan Needham, try 
mother never had a real job, or pursued a higher education; and although she never lacked money-because rry grandmother was generous to her-she was clever at 
keeping her personal expenses to a minirmm She would bring home some of the bveliest cbthes, from Boston, but she would never biy them; she dressed up her 
dressmaker's dumrry in them, and she copied them Then she'd return the oriels to the various Boston stores; she said she always tob them the same thing, and they 
never got angty at her-instead, they felt sony for her, and took the cbthes back without an argument. 

'My husband doesn't like it," she'd tell them She would hu^ to rry grandmother and me about it. 'They rrust think Immarried to a real tyrant! He doesn't like 
anything]" My grandmother, keenfy aware that rry mother wasn't married at all, wouU lau^ uncomfortabfy at this, but it seemed such a solitaiy and innocent piece of 
mischief that I'm sure Harriet Wheelwright did not object to her dauber having a Me ftm. And Mother made beautiful cbthes: simple, as I've described-most of them 
were white or black, but they were made of the best material and they fitted her perfect^. The dresses and bbuses and skirts she brou^ home were rrulticobred, and 
rrultipattemed, but try mother would expert^ imitate the cut of the cbthes in basfc black and white. As in many things, rry mother couU be extreme^ accomplished 
without being in the least ori^l or even mventive. The game she acted out upon the perfect body of the dressmakers durmy rrust have phased the fiugal, Yankee 
part of her-the Wheelwright m her. My mother hated darkness. There could never be enou^ light to suit her. I saw the dumrry as a kind of accomplice to rry mother in 
her war against the ni^. She woub cbse her curtains onty when she was undressing for bed; when she had her ni^gown and her robe on, she wouU open the 
curtains. When she turned out the lamp on her bedside table, whatever li^ there was m the ni^ flooded into her room-and there was always some li^. There were 
streetlights on Front Street, Mr. Fish left li^ on m his house all ni^ and rry grandmother left a li^ on-it pointless^ illuminated the garage doors. In addition to this 
neighborhood li^ there was starli^ or moonli^ or that urmameable li^ that comes from the eastern horizon whenever you live near the Atlantic Coast. There was 
not a night when rry mother lay m her bed unable to see the comforting figure of the dressmaker's dumny, it was not only her confederate a^inst the darkness, it was 
her double. It was never naked. I don't mean that try mother was so cray about sewing that there was always a dress-in-progress upon the dumny, whether out of a 
sense of decency, or a certain playfulness fhaf rry mofher had not outgrown-from whenever it was that she used to dress up her dolls-the dumny was always dressed. 
And I don't mean casualty; Mother woub never allow the dumny to stand around in a slip. I mean that the dumny was always completely dressed-and well dressed, 
too. 

I remerrber waking up from a ni^itmare, or waking up and feeling sbk, and going down the dark hall from ny room to hers-feeling rry way to her doorknob. Once in 
her room, I sensed that I had traveled to another time zone; after the darkness of ny room and the black hall, try mother's room gbwed-by comparison to the rest of 
the house, it was always just before dawn m ny mothers room And there woub be the dumrry, dressed for real life, dressed for the world. Sometimes I woub think 
the dumrry was ny mother, that she was already out of bed and on her way to ny room-possibty she'd heard me coupling, or ciying out m ny sleep; perhaps she got 
up early, or maybe she was just coming home, very late. Other times, the dumny woub startb me; I would have forgotten all about it, and in the gray half-light of that 
room I woub think it was an assailant-for a figure staibing so still beside a sleeping body could as easity be an attacker as a guard. The point is, it was ny mother's 
body-exactty. 'It can make you bok twbe," Dan Needham used to say. Dan tob some stories about the durmy, after he married try mofher. When we moved into 
Dan's domitoiy apartment at Gravesend Acadeny the dumny-and try mother's sewing machine-became permanent residents of the dining room, which we never 
once ate ia We ate most of our meals in the school dining haD; and when we did eat at home, we ate m the kitchem Dan tried sleeping with the dumny in the bedroom 
onty a few times. 'Tabby what's wrong?" he asked it the first ni^ thinking ny mother was up. 'Come back to bed," he sab another time. And once he asked the 
dumny, "Are you ffl?" And try mother, not quite asleep beside him, rrurrmred, 'No. AreyoM?" 

Of course, it was Owen Meany who experienced the most poignant encounters with ny mother's dumny. Long before Dan Needhairis armadilb chan^d Owen's and 
ny life, a game that Owen enjoyed at Front Street involved dressing and undressing ny mother’s dumny. My grandmother frowned upon this ^me-on the basis that 
we were boys. My mother, in turn, was waiy-at first, she feared for her clothes. But she trusted us: we had clean hands, we returned dresses and bbuses and skirts to 
their proper hangers-and her lingerie, property fobed, to its correct drawers. My mother grew so tolerant of our game that she even complimented us-on occasbn-for 
the creation of an outfit she hadn't thou^ of And several times, Owen was so excited by our creation that he be^d ny mother to model the unusual corrbination 
herself Onty Owen Meaty coub make ny mother bbsh. 

'Tve had this ob blouse and this ob skirt for years," she would say. 'I just never thought ofwearing them with this belt! You're a genius, Owen! "she'd tel him. 

"BUT EVERYTHING LOOKS GOOD ON YOU," Owen would tel her, and she'd bbsh. If Owen had wanted to be less flattering, he might have remarked that it 
was easy to dress ny mother, or her dumny, because al her cbthes were black and whle; everything went with eveiything else. There was that one red dress, and we 
could never And a way to make her Ike it; it was never meant to be a part of her wardrobe, but I beleved the Wheelwright m ny mother made it impossible for her to 
give or throw the dress away. She'd found 1 m an exceptbnalty posh Boston store; she loved the clingy material, its scooped back, its fitted waist aib fill skirt, but she 
hated the cobr-a scarlet red, a poinsettia red. She'd meant to copy it-m white or m black-like al the others, but she Iked the cut of the dress so niKh that she copied it 
m whle and m black. "Whle for a tan," she sab, "and black m the wbter." When she went to Boston to return the red dress, she said she discovered the store had 
burned to the ground. For a whle, she couldn't remerrber the store's name; bil she asked people m the nei^orhood, she wrote to the former address. There was 
some crisis wih bsurance and 1 was moilhs before she finaly got to talc wlh someone, aib then 1 was onty a lawyer. 'But I never pab for the dress!" ny mother sab. 
"It was very expensive-I was just trymg 1 out. And I don't wail 1.1 don't want to be biled for 1, months !ater. It was very expensive," she repeated; but the lawyer sab 
1 didn't matter. Everythbg was burned. Blls of sale were burned. Inventoiy was burned. Stock was burned. 'The tefephone meled," he sab. "The cash renter 
meled," he added. "That dress is the least of thefr problems. It's your dress," the lawyer said. 'You got bcky," he tob her, ki a way that made her feel gdly. 

'Good Heavens," ny grandmother sab, "I's so easy to make Wheelwri^ feel guflty. Get hob of yourseU] Tablha, and stop compblimg It's a bvety dress-l's a 
Christmas cobr," ny grandmother decided. 'There are always Christmas parties. It wil be perfect." But I never saw ny mother 

take the dress out of her closet; the onty way that dress ever found Is way to the dressmaker's dumny-afler ny mother had copfed 1-was when Owen dressed the 
dumny ki 1. Not even Owen could find a way to make ny mother like that red dress. 

'Tt may t>e a Christmas cobr," she said, 'but I'm the wrong cobr-especialy at Christmastime-m that dress." She meant she boked salow m red when she dbrit have a 
tan, and who ki New Hampshke has a tan for Christmas? 

'THEN WEAR IT IN THE SUMMER!" Owen suggested. But k was a show-off thing to wear such a bright red cobr in the summer; that was making too nuch of a 
tan, in ny mother’s opinbn Dan su^sted that ny mother donate the red dress to his seedy colectbn of stage costumes. But ny mother thou^ this was wastefil, and 



besides: none of the Gravesend Acaderr^^ boys, and certainty no other woman from our town, had the figure to do that dress justice. Dan Needham not onty took over 
the dramatic performances of the Gravesend Acadeir^^ boys, he revitalized the amateur theatrical company of our small town, the formerty lackluster Gravesend 
Players. Dan talked eveiyone into The Gravesend Players; he got half the iaculy at the acadeiry to bring out the hams in themselves, and he roused the histrionic 
natures of half the townspeople by inviting them to try out for his productions. He even got n^^ mother to be his leading My-if onty once. As rruch as try mother Iced to 
sing, she was extremety shy about acting. She agreed to be in onty one play under Dan's direction, and I think she agreed onty as an indication of her commitment to 
their probnged courtship, and onty if Dan was cast opposite her-if he was the leading man-and if he was not cast as her lover. She dMrit want the town imagning all 
sorts of things about their courtship, she said. After they were married, rry mother wouldn't act a^in; neither would Daa He was always the director; she was always 
the prompter. My mother had a good voice for a prompter: quiet but clear. All those sin^ng lessons were good for that, I guess. Her one role, and it was a starring role, 
was in Angpl Street. It was so long ago, I can't remeirber the names of the characters, or anything about the actual sets for the play. The Gravesend Players used the 
Town HaD, and sets were never veiy specialty attended to there. What I remeirber is the movie that was made fromAn^l Street; it was called Gaslight, and I've seen it 
several times. My mother had the Ingrid Bergman part; she was the wife who was being driven insane by her villainous husband. And Dan was the vilkin-he was the 
Charles Boyer character. If you know the story, althou^ Dan and iry mother were cast as husband and wife, there is little love evidenced between them onsta^; it was 
the onty time or place I ever saw Dan be hateful to rry mother. Dan tells me that there are still people in Gravesend who give him "evil looks" because of that Charles 
Boyer role he played; they bok at him as ifhe hit that long-ago foul ball-and as ifhe meant to. And onty once in that production-it was actualty m dress rehearsal-did rry 
mother wear the red dress. It myt have been the evening when she is all dressed up to go to the theater (or somewhere) with her awful husband, but he has hidden the 
painting and accuses her of hiding it, and he makes her believe that she's hidden it, too-and then he banishes her to her room and doesn't let her go out at all Or maybe 
it was when they go out to a concert and he finds Hs watch in her purse-he has put it there, but he makes her break down and plead with him to believe her, in front of 
all those snooty people. Anyway, rry mother was supposed to wear the red dress in just one scene, and it was the onty seene in the play where she was simpty terrible. 
She couUrit leave the dress abne-she plucked imagnary lint off it; she kept staring at herselC as if the eleavage of the dress, all by itselfj had suddenty pbn^d a foot; 
she never stopped itching around, as if the material of the dress made her skm erawL Owen and I saw every production ofAn^l Street; we saw all of Dan's phys-both 
the acadeny plays and the amateur theatricals of The Gravesend Players-but Angpl Street was one of the few productions that we saw every showing of To watch ny 
mother onstagp, and to watch Dan being awful to her, was such a riveting lie. It was not the play that interested us-it was what a lie it was: that Dan was awful to rry 
mother, that he meant her harm. That was fascinating Owen and I always knew eveiyone m all the productions of The Gravesend Players. Mrs. Walker, the ogre of our 
^iscopal Sunday sehool, played the flirtatious maid in Angel Street-the An^b Lansbury character, if you can befieve it. Owen and I couldn't. Mrs. Walker acting like 
a tart! Mrs. Walker being vul^i We kept expecting her to shout: 'Owen Meary, you gpt down from up there! You gpt back to your seat!" And she wore a French 
maid's costume, with a very tight skirt and 

black, patterned stockings, so that every Sunday thereafter, Owen and I woub search m vain for her legs-it was such a surprise to see Mrs. Walker's bgs; and 
even more of a surprise to discover that she had pretty bgg! The good guy rob in Angel Street-the Joseph Gotten part, I eall it-was played by our nei^or Mr. Fish. 
Owen and I knew that he was still in mourning over the untimely death of Sagpmore; the horror of the diaper truck disaster on Front Street was still visible m the pained 
expression with whbh he folbwed ny mother's every movement onsta^. Mr. Fish was not exaetty Owen's and ny idea of a hero; but Dan Needham, with his talent for 
casting and directing the rankest amateurs, must have been inspired, in the case of Mr. Fish, to tap our nei^of s sorrow and angpr over Sa^more's encounter with the 
diaper truck. Anyway, after the dress rehearsal of An^l Street, it was baek to the ebset with the red dress-except for those many occasbns when Owen put it on the 
dummy. He must have felt especialty challenged by ny mother's dislike of that dress. It always boked terrifie on the durmy. I tell all this onty to demonstrate that Owen 
was as fkniliar with that dumny as I was; but he was not fkniliar with it at ni^. He was not accustomed to the sembarkness of ny mother's room when she was 
sleeping when the dumny stood over her-that unmistakable body, m profile, in perfeet silhouette. That dumny stood so stiD, it appeared to be counting ny mother's 
breaths. One ni^ at Front Street, when Owen lay hi the other twm bed m ny room, we were a bng while falling asleep because-down the hall-Lydia had a cough. 
Just when we thought she was over a partieular fit, or she had died, she would start up a^in When Owen woke me up, I had not been asleep for veiy bng I was in 
the grips of such a deep and reeent sleep that I eouldn't make myself move-I felt as if I were tying m an extremety pbsh coffin and ny palbearers were holding me 
down, alhou^ I was doing ny best to rise from the dead. 

'T FEEL SICK," Owen was saying 

"Are you going to throw up?" I asked him, but I couldn't move; I coubn't even open ny eyes. 

"I DON'T KNOW," he said. "1 THINK I HAVE A FEVER" 

'Go tel ny mother," I said. 

"IT FEELS LIKE A RARE DISEASE," Owen said. 

'Go tel ny mother," I repeated. I Istened to him bump into the desk chair. I heard ny door open, and close. I couU hear Hs hands brushing against the wal of the hal. 
I heard him pause with Hs hand trerrblng on ny mother's doorknob; he seemed to wal there for the bn^st time. Then I thou^: He's going to be surprised by the 
dumny. I thou^ of caling out, "Don't be startbd by the dumny standing there; it boks weird m that fumy 1^." But I was sunk in ny eoffin of sleep and ny mouth 
was clamped shut. I waked for him to scream That's what Owen woub do, I was sure; there would be a bbodcurdlng wai-"AAAAAAA-HHHHHHf'-‘and the entire 
household woub be awake for hours. Or else, in a fit of bravery, Owen would tackle the dumny and wrestle k to the floor. But whle I was imagining the worst of 
Owen's encounter with the dumny, I realized he was back m ny room, beside ny bed, puling ny hair. 

'WAKE UP! BUT BE QUIET!" he Mkspered. 'YOUR MOTHER IS NOT ALONE. SOMEONE STRANGE IS IN HER ROOM. COME SEE! I THINK ITS 
AN ANGEL!" 

"An angel?" I said. 

"SSSSSSHHHHHH!" 

Now I was wide awake and eager to see him make a fool of himselj and so I said nothing about the dumny, I heb his hand and went with him throu^ the hal to ny 

mother's room Owen was shivering 

'How do you know k's an angpl?" I whispered. 

"SSSSSSHHHHHH!" 

So we steakhity crept into ny mother's room, crawlng on our beles Ike snipers in search of cover, until the whob pieture of her bed-her body in an inverted question 
mark, and the dumny standing besbe her-was visibb. After a whle, Owen said, "ITS GONE. IT MUST HAVE SEEN ME THE FIRST TIME." 

I pointed innocentty at the dumny. "What's that?" I whispered. 

'THATS THE DUMMY, YOU IDIOT!" Owen sab. 'WAS ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BED." 

I touched Hs forehead; he was burning up. 'You have a fever, Owen," I sab. 

'T SAW AN ANGEL," he sab. 

"Is that you, boys?" ny mother asked sbepity. 



'Dwenhas a fever," I saW. "He feels sick." 

''Come here, Owen," vc^ mother said, sitting up in bed. He went to her and she felt his forehead and told me to ^t him an aspirin and a glass of water. 

''Owen saw an an^V' I said. 

"Did you have a ni^tmare, Owen?" m/ mother asked him, as he crawled into hed beside her. Owen's voice was mifiled in the pillows. "NOT EXACTLY," he said. 
When I returned with the water and the aspirin, rry mother had Men asleep with her arm around Owen; with his protrusive ears spread on the pfflow, and ny mother's 
arm across his chest, he boked like a butterfly trapped by a cat. He mana^d to take the aspirin and drink the water without disturbing rry mother, and he handed the 
glass back to me with a stobal expressbn. 

'TM GOING TO STAY HERE," he said bravely. "IN CASE IT COMES BACK." 

He looked so absurd, I couldn't bok at him "I thou^ you said it was an angel," I whispered. "What harm would an angpl do?" 

'T DON'T KNOW WHAT KIND OF ANGEL IT WAS," he whispered, and rry mother stirred in her sbep; she ti^tened her gip around Owen, whbh nust have 
skrultaneousfy Iri^itened and thrilled him, and I went hack to rry room alone. From what nonsense did Owen Meany discern what he woub later call a PATTERN? 
From his feverish imagnation? Years later, when he woub refer to THAT FATED BASEBALL, I corrected him too impatient^. 

'That accident, you mean," I sab. It made him furious when I su^sted that anything was an "accidenf'-especialfy anything that had happened to him; on the subject of 
predestination, Owen Meany would accuse Calvin of bad laifli. There were no accbents; there was a reason for that baseball-just as there was a reason for Owen 
being small, and a reason for his vobe. In Owen's opinion, he had INTERRUPTED AN ANGEL, he had DISTURBED AN ANGEL AT WORK, he had UPSET 
THE SCHEME OF THINGS. I realize now that he never thou^ he saw a guardian angel; he was quite convinced, especialfy afier THAT FATED BASEBALL, that 
he had interrupted of Death. Although he did not (at the time) delineate the plot of this Divine Narrative to me, I know that's what he belfeved: he, Owen Meany, had 
interrupted of Death at her holy work; she had reassigned the task-she g^ve it to him How could these fantasies become so monstrous, and so convincing to him? My 
mother was too sleepy to take his temperature, but it's a tact that he had a fever, and that his fever led him to a rii^ m n^^ mother's bed-in her arms. And woubrit his 
excitement to find himself there, with her-not to mention his fever-have contributed to his readiness to remam wide-eyed and wide awake, alert for the next intruder, be 
it angel or ghost or hapfess tan% merrber? I think so. Several hours later, there came to my mother's room the second fearful apparitba I say 'feariul" because Owen 
was, at that time, afiab of ny grandmother; he nust have sensed her distaste for the granite business. I had left the li^ on in ny mother's bathroom and the door to her 
bathroom open-into the hall-and worse, I had left the cob-water tap running (when I'd fixed Owen a glass of water for his aspirin). My grandmother always claimed she 
could hear the efectric meter counting each kilowatt; as soon as it was dark, she followed ny mother throu^ the house, turning off the lights that ny mother had turned 
on And this night, m addition to her sensing that a light had been left on. Grandmother heard the water running- either the pump in the basement, or the cob-water tap 
itself Finding ny mother's bathroom in such reckless abandon. Grandmother proceeded to ny mother's room-anxious that ny mother was ill or else indignant with 
brdgpt-mindedness and determbed to point out ny mother's carefessness, even if she had to wake her up. Grandmother mi^ have just turned out the li^ turned off 
the water, and gone back to bed, if she hadn't made the mistake of turning the cob-water tap the wrong way-she turned it nuch more forcefully on, dousing herself in a 
spray of the coldest possible water; the tap had been left running for hours. Thus was her ni^gown soaked; she would have to chan^ it. This nust have inspired her to 
wake ny mother; not onfy had electricity and water been awasting, but here Grandmother was-soaked to the skin in her efforts to put a stop to all this escaping energy. 

I woub guess, therefore, that her manner, upon entering ny mother's room, was not calm And although 

Owen was prepared for an an^l, he ni^ have expected that even of Death woub reappear in a serene tashioa My grandmother, dripping wet-her usualfy 
flowing nightgown plastered to her gaunt, hunched body, her hair arrayed in its nightfy curlers, her lace thickfy creamed the lifeless color of the moon-burst into ny 
mother's room It was days before Owen could tell me what he thou^: when you scare off of Death, the Divine Plan calls for the kind of angpls you can't scare away, 
they even call you by name. 

'Tabitha!" ny grandmother sab. 

' 'AAAAAAHHHHHH!" Owen Meany screamed so terribfy that ny grandmother coub not catch her breath. Besbe ny mother on the bed, she saw a tiny demon 
spring bok upr^t-propelled by such a sudden and unreal force that ny grandmother imagined the little creature was preparing to fly. My mother appeared to levitate 
besbe him Lydia, who still had both her legs, leaped from her bed and ran strai^ into her dresser drawers; for days, she woub display her bruised nose. Sagamore, 
who was a short time away from his appointment with the diaper truck, woke up Mr. Fish with his barking Throughout the nei^orhood, the Ms of trash cans 
clattered-as cats and raccoons made good their escape from Owen Meany's alarm. A small segment of Gravesend nust have rolled over in their beds, imagining that of 
Death had clearfy come for someone. 

'Tabitha," ny grandmother said the next day. '1 think k is most strangp and improper that you should albw that little devil to sleep in your bed." 

'He had a fever," ny mother said. "And I was very sleepy." 

'He has something more serious than a fever, ak the time," ny grandmother said. 'He acts and sounds as ifhe's possessed." 

'You find tank with everyone who isn't absolute^ perfect," ny mother sab. 

''Owen thou^ he saw an an^V' I explained to Grandmother. 

'He thought was an angpl?" Grandmother asked. 'T told you he was possessed." 

'Owen is an angpl," ny mother said. 

'He is no such thing" ny grandmother said. 'He is a mouse. The Granke Mouse!" 

When Mr. Fish saw Owen and me on our bicycles, he waved us over to him; he was pretending to mend a bose pfcket on his fence, but he was realty just watching our 
house-waiting for someone to come down the driveway. 

'Heko, boys!" he sab. 'That was some hullabaloo last night. I suppose you heard k?" Owen shook his head. 

'T heard Sa^more barking" I sab. 

'No, no-before that! "Mr. Fish sab. 'I mean, db you hear what made him bark? Such cries! Suchayek! A real hullabaloo!" 

Sometime afier she'd managed to catch her breath. Grandmother had cried out, too, and of course Lydia had cried out as wek-after she'd colded with her dresser 
drawers. Owen sab later that ny grandmother had been WAILING LIKE A BANSHEE, but there had been nothing of a caliber conparabfe to Owen's scream 
'Owen thou^ he saw an an^V' I explained to Mr. Fish. 

'It didn't sound like a very nice angpl, Owen," Mr. Fish sab. 

"WELL, ACTUALLY," Owen admitted, 'I THOUGHT MISSUS WHEELWRIGHT WAS A GHOST." 

"Ah, that explains eveiything!" Mr. Fish said synpatheticalty. Mr. Fish was as afraid of ny grandmother as Owen was; at least, regprding ak matters concerning the 
zoning laws and the traffic on Front Street, he was always exlremety deferential to her. What a phrase that is: "that explains everything!" I know better than to think that 
anything "explains everything" today. Later, of course, I woub tek Dan Needham the whole story-including Owen's bekef regarding his interruption ofofDeath and how 
he was assigned that anil's task. But one of the thin^ I Med to notice about Owen was how exact he was-how he meant everything kteralty, which is not a usral 
feature of the language ofchkdren. For years he would say, '1 WILL NEVER FORGET YOUR GRANDMOTHER, WAILING LIKE A BANSHEE." But I pab no 
attention; I coub hardly remeniier Grandmother making nuch of a ruckus-what I remerrbered was Owen's scream Also, I thou^ k was just an expression-"wailing 




like a banshee"- and I couldrit imagine why Owen remeniered rty grandmother's eommotion with such importance, I trust have repeated what Owen said to Dan 
Needham, because years later Dan asked me, "Did Owen say your grandmother was a banshee T 

"He said she was 'wailing like a banshee,' " I explained. Dan got out the dictionary, then; he was clucking his tongue and shaking his head, and laughing to himself 
saying, 'That boy! What a boy! Brilliant but preposterous!" And that was the first time I learned, literal^, what a banshee was-a banshee, in Irish folklore, is a female 
spirit whose wailing is a sign that a loved one will soon die. Dan Needham was li^ as usual 'brilliant but preposterous"-that was such an apt description of The 
Granite Mouse; that was exaetfy what I thought Owen Meaity was, 'brilliant but preposterous." As time went on-as you shall see-maybe not so preposterous. It 
appeared to our town, and to us Wheelwrights orrselves, a stran^ reversal in ny mother's charaeter that she should conduct a four-year courtship with Dan Needham 
before consenting to many him As try Aunt Martha would say, try mother hadn't waited five minutes to have the "fling" that led to me! But perhaps that was the reasorr 
if her own lamify, and all of Gravesend, had suspicions regprding rry mother's morals-regarding the general ease with which, they might assume, she could be talked into 
anything-iry mother's lengthy engagpment to Dan Needham certainty showed them all a thing or two. Beeause it was obvious, from the start, that Dan and Mother were 
in love. He was devoted, she dated no one else, they were "engaged" within a few months-and it was clear to eveiyone how iruch I liked Dan Even try grandmother, 
who was ever alert for what she feared was her wayward daughter's proclivity to jump into things, was inpatient with rry mother to set a date for the wedding Dan 
Needham's personal charm, not to mention the speed with which he became a lavorite in the Gravesend Acadeny commmity, had quickly won rry grandmother over. 
Grarxlmother was not won over quickly, as a rule-not by anyone. Yet she became inlatuated with the magic Dan wrou^ upon the amateurs at The Gravesend Players, 
so rruch so that she aceepted a part in Maugharris The Constant Wife; she was the regql mother of the deceived wife, and she proved to have the perfect, frivolous 
touch for drawing-room comedy-she was a model of the kind of sophistication we eould all do well without. She even discovered a British accent, with ix) prodding 
fromDan, who was no fool and fiilty realized that a British accent lay never veiy deepty concealed in the bosom of Harriet Wheelwright-it simply wanted an oceasion to 
bring it out. 

" 'I hate gving strai^ answers to a strai^ question,'" Grandmother, as Mrs. Culver, said imperiousty-and conpletety in character. And at another memorable 
moment, commenting on her son-in-law's aflair with her dauber's " 'greatest friend,' " she rationalized:" 'If John is going to deeeive Constance, it's nice it should be 
somebody we all know.'" Well, Grandmother was so marvelous she brou^ the house down; it was a grand performance, rather wasted-in rry opinion-on poor John 
and Constance, who were drearity played by a somewhat sheepish Mr. Fish, our dog-bving nei^or (and a regular ehoice of Dan's), and by the tyrannical Mrs. 
Walker, whose bgs were her sexiest feature-and they were almost conpletety covered in the long dresses appropriate to this drawing-room comedy. Grandmother, 
who was rendered coy with lalse modesty, said sinpty that she had always had a speeial understanding of-and I don't doubt it: she would have been a beautiful young 
woman then; "and your mother," Grandmother told me, "would have been youngpr than you." 

So why did Dan and ny mother wait four years? If there were arguments, if they were sorting out some differences of opinbn, I never saw or heard them Having been 
so improper as to have me, and never explain me, was Mother sinpty being overty proper the second time around? Was Dan waiy of her? He never seemed wary. 
Was the probfem? I used to wonder. But I loved Dan-and he ^ve me every reason to feel that he loved me. I know he loved me; he still does. 

'Is it about children, Tabitha?" try grandmother asked one evening at dinner, and Lydia and I sat at attention to hear the answer. 'T mean, does he want them-do you 
not want another? Or is it the other way around? I don't think you shoub trouble yourself about having or not having children, Tabitha- not if it costs you such a lovety, 
devoted man" 

'We're just waiting, to be sure," ny mother said. 

'Good Heavens, you mist be sure, by now," Grandmother said inpatientty. 'Even I'm sure, and Johnny's sure. Aren't you sure, Lydia?" Grandmother asked. 

"Sure, I'm sure," Lydia said. 

'Children are not the issue," rry mother said. 'There is no issue." 

'People have joined the priesthood in fess time than it takes you to gpt married," Grandmother said to ny mother. As for joining the priesthood, that was a lavorite 
expression of Harriet Wheelwright's; it was always made in connection with some insupportable foolishness, some self-created difficulty, some action as inhuman as it 
was bizarre. Grandmother meant the Catholie priesthood; yet I know that one of the things that upset her about the possibility of Mother's moving herself and me to the 
^iscopal Church was that Episcopalians had priests and bishops-and even 'bw" ^iscopalians were rruch more like Cathofics than like Congregationalists, mher 
opinion A good thing: Grandmother never knew rruch about Angfcans. In their bng courtship, Dan and ny mother attended both the Congre^tional and the Episcopal 
servbes, as if they were eonducting a four-year theob^al seminar, m private-and ny introduction to the ^iscopal Sunday school was abo gradual; at ny mother's 
prompting, I attended several classes before Dan and rry mother were married, as if Mother already knew where we were headed. What was also gradual was how rry 
mother finalty stopped going to Boston for her sin^ng lessons. I never had a hint that Dan was the slimiest bothered by this ritual, although I recall rry grandmother 
asking ny mother if Dan objected to her spending one night a week m Boston 

"Why shoub he?" rry mother asked. The answer, whbh was not forthcoming, was as obvbus to ny grandmother as it was to me: that the trust likety candbate for the 
unclaimed position of ny lather, and ny nuther's nystery lover, was that "famous" singing teacher. But neither ny grarbmother nor I dared to postulate this theory to 
rry nuther, and Dan Needham was elearty untroubled by the ongoing singing lessons, and the ongoing one ni^ away, or else Dan possessed some reassuring piece of 
knowled^ that remained a secret from rry grandmother and me. 

'YOURFATHER IS NOT THE SINGING TEACHER," Owen Meany tob nu matter-of-fectty. 'THAT WOULD BE TOO OBVIOUS." 

"This is a real-life story, Owen," I sab. 'It's not a nystery novel" In real life, I meant, there was nothing written that the missing lather couldn't be OBVIOUS-but I 
didn't realty think it was the singing teacher, either. He was onty the trust likety candidate because he was the onty candidate ny grandnuther and I could think of 
'IF ITS HIM, WHY MAKE IT A SECRET?" Owen asked. 'TF ITS HIM, WOULDN'T YOUR MOTHER SEE HIM MORE THAN ONCE A WEEK-OR NOT 
AT ALL?" 

Anyway it was larfetched to think that the singing teacher was the reason ny nuther and Dan didn't gpt married for four years. And so I concluded what Owen Meaty 
would call TOO OBVIOUS: that Dan was holding out for more information, concerning me, and that ny mother wasn't providing it. For wouldn't it be reasonable of 
Dan to want to know the story of who ny lather was? And I know that is a stoiy ny mother wouldn't have yiebed to Dan But Owen rebuked me for this idea, too. 
"DON'T YOU SEE HOW MUCH DAN LOVES YOUR MOTHER?" he asked nu. "HE LOVES HER AS MUCHAS WE DO! HE WOULD NEVER FORCE 
HER TO TELL HIM ANYTHING'." 

I believe that now. Owen was right. It was something else: that four-year delay of the obvious. Dan came from a veiy hi^-powered Iknity; they were doetors and 
lawyers, and they disapproved of Dan for not completing a more serious education To have started out at Harvard and not gone on to law school not gone on to 
medical school-this was criminal laziness; Dan came froma Iknity very keen about going on They disapproved of him ending up as a mere prep-school teacher, and of 
his indulging his hobby of amateur theatrical performances-they believed these IKvolities were unworthy of a grown-up's interest! They disapproved of ny nuther, too- 
and that was the end of Dan having any more to do with them They called her "the divorcee"; I guess no one m the Needham Iknity had ever been divorced, and so 
that was the worst thing you could say about a woman-even worse than calling ny mother what she realty was: an unwed nuther. Perhaps an unwed mother sounded 




merefy hapless; whereas a divorcee irtplied intent-a woman who was out to snare their dear underachiever, Dan I don't remeniier rruch about meeting Dan's lamify: at 
the wedding, they chose not to mingle. My grandmother was outraged that there were people who actually dared to condescend to her-to treat her like some provincial 
fussbud^t. I recall that Dan's mother had an acid tongue, and that, when introduced to me, she said, "So this is the child." And then 

there folbwed a period of time in which she scrutinized ny fece-lbr any telltale indication of the race of rry missing male ancestor, I would guess. But that's all I 
remerrber. Dan refused to have anything further to do with them I cannot think that they played any role at all in the four-year "en^^ment." 

And what with all the comparing and contrasting of a theological nature, there was no end of religious approval for matching Dan and rry mother; there was, in fact, 
double approval-the Congregationalists and the Episcopalians appeared to be competing for the privilegp of having Dan and try mother come worship with them In rry 
opinion, it should have been no contest; granted, I was happy to have the opportunity to lift Owen up in the air at Sunday school, but that was the beginning and the end 
to any advantage the Episcopalians had over the Congregationalists. There were not onfy those differences I've already mentioned-of an atmospheric and architectural 
nature, together with those ecclesiastical differences that made the Episcopal service rruch more Catholic than the Congregational service-CATHOLIC, WITH A BIG 
C, as Owen would say. But there were also vast differences between the Rev. Lewis Merrill, whom I liked, and the Rev. Dudley Wi^n-the rector of the Episcopal 
Church-who was a bumpkin of boredom To compare these two ministers as dismissive^ as I did, I confess I was drawing on no small amount of snobbeiy inherited 
from Grandmother Wheelwright. The Congregationalists had pastors-the Rev. Lewis Merrill was our pastor. If you grow up with that comforting word, it's hard to 
accept rectors-the Episcopal Church had rectors; the Rev. Dudley Wi^in was the rector of Christ Church, Gravesend. I shared rry grandmother's distaste for the word 
rector-it sounded too nuch like rectum to be taken seriousfy. But it would have been hard to take the Rev. Dudley Wi^in seriousfy if he'd been a pastor. Whereas the 
Rev. Mr. Merrill had heeded his calling as a young man-he had always been in, and ot^ the church-the Rev. Mr. Wiggin was a former airline pflot; some difficulty with 
his eyesi^ had forced his earfy retirement from the skies, and he had descended to our wary town with a newfound fervor-the zeal of the convert giving trim the healthy 
but frantic appearance of one of those "elder" citizens who persist in entering vigorous sporting competitions in the over-fitly category. Whereas Pastor Merrill spoke an 
educated language-he'd been an English major at Princeton; he'd heard Niebuhr and Tillich lecture at Union Theological- Rector Wi^in spoke in ex-pibt homilies; he 
was a pulpit-thumper who had no doubt. What made Mr. Merrill infinite^ more attractive was that he was/w// of doubt; he expressed our doubt in the most eloquent 
and sympathetic ways. In Hs complete^ lucid and convincing view, the Bible is a book with a troubling pbt, but a plot that can be understood: God creates us out of 
love, but we don't want God, or we don't believe in Him, or we pay very poor attention to Him Nevertheless, God continues to love us-at least. He continues to try to 
get our attention Pastor Merrill made religion seem reasonable. And the trick of having faith, he said, was that it was necessary to believe in God without any great or 
even remote^ reassuring evidence that we don't inhabit a godless universe. Alhou^ he knew all the best-or, at least, the least boring-stories in the Bible, Mr. Merrill 
was most appealing because he reassrred us that doubt was the essence of laith, and not laith's opposite. By comparison, whatever the Rev. Dudley Wi^in had seen to 
make him believe in God, he had seen absolutefy-possibfy by %ing an airplane too close to the sun The rector was not gifted with languagp, and he was blind to doubt 
or worry in any form; perhaps the problem with his "eyesi^" that had forced his earfy retirement from the airlines was really a euphemism for the blinding power of his 
total reli^us conversion-because Mr. Wi^n was fearless to an extent that would have made him an unsafe pilot, and to an extent that made trim a madman as a 
preacher. Even his Bible selections were outlandish; a satirist could not have selected them better. The Rev. Mr. Wiggin was especial^ fond of the word "firmament"; 
there was always a firmament in Hs Bible selections. And he loved all allusions to faith as a battle to be sava^fy fou^ and won; faith was a war wa^d against faith's 
adversaries. 'Take the whole armor of God!" he would rave. We were instructed to wear "the breastplate of ri^eousness"; our faith was a "sHeld"- against "all the 
flaming darts of the evil one." The rector said he wore a "helmet of salvation" That's from Ephesians; Mr. Wiggin was a big tan of Ephesians. He also whooped it up 
about Isaiah-especialfy the part when "the Lord is sitting upon a throne"; the rector was big on the Lord upon a throne. The Lord is surrounded by seraphim One of the 
seraphim flies 

to Isaiah, who is complaining that he's "a man of unclean lips." Not for long; not according to Isaiah. The seraphim touches Isaiah's mouth with "a burning coal" and 
Isaiah is as good as new. That was what we heard from the Rev. Dudley Wi^n: all the unHkeliest miracles. 

'T DON'T LIKE THE SERAPHIM," Owen conpbined. "WHATS THE POINT OF BEING SCARY?" 

But although Owen agreed with me that the rector was a moron who messed up the Bible for tentative believers by assaulting us with the worst of God the Akni^ity and 
God the Temble-aixi althou^ Owen acknowledged that the Rev. Mr. Wi^iris sermons were about as entertaining and convincing as a plot's voice in the intercom, 
explaining technical difficulties while the plane plummets toward the earth aixi the stewardesses are screaning-Owen actual^ preferred Wi^in to what little he knew of 
Pastor Merrill Owen didn't know iruch about Mr. Merrill, I should add; Owen was never a Congregationalist. But Merrill was such a popular preacher that 
parisHoners from the other Gravesend churches would frequently skip a service of their own to attend Hs sermons. Owen did so, on occasion, but Owen was always 
critical Even when Gravesend Acaderry bestowed the intellectual honor upon Pastor Merrill-of inviting Hm to be a frequent guest preacher in the acadenys 
nondenoninational church-Owen was critical 

"BELIEF IS NOT AN INTELLECTUAL MATTER," he conpbined. 'TF HE'S GOT SO MUCH DOUBT, HE'S IN THE WRONG BUSINESS." 

But who, besides Owen Meany and Rector Wi^in, had so little doubt? Owen was a natural in the belief business, but rry apprecbtion of Mr. Merrill and rry contempt 
for Mr. Wi^in were based on common sense. I took a particular^ Yankee view of them; the Wheelwright in me was all in tavor of Lewis Merrill, all opposed to 
Dudley Wi^in We Wheelwrights do not scoff at the appearance of tHn^. Things often are as they appear. First inpressions matter. That clean, well-lit pbce of 
worship, which was the Congregational Church-its pristine white cbpboards, its tall, clear windows that welcomed the view of branches against the sky-that was a first 
impression that bsted for me; it was a model of purity and no-nonsense, agqinst wHch the ^iscopal gbomof stone and tapestiy and stained gbss could pose no 
serious conpetition And Pastor Merrill was abo good-boking-in an intense, pale, sli^ty undernourished way. He had a boyish bce-a sudden, winning, eirbarrassed 
smile that contradieted a birfy constant bok of worry that more usualfy gave Hm the expression of an anxious chfld. An errant lock of hair flopped on Hs forehead when 
he boked down upon his sermon, or bent over Hs Bible-his hair problem was the unruy result of a pronounced widow's peak, wHch further contributed to Hs 
boyishness. And he was always nispbcing his gbsses, wHch he didn't seem to need-that is, he could read without them, he could bok out upon Hs congre^tion 
without them (at least not appearing to be blind); then, all of a sudden, he woub commence a frantic search for them It was endearing; so was Hs sli^ stutter, because 
it made us nervous for him-afraid for him, should he have Hs eloquence snatched from Hm and be struck down with a crippling speech inpediment. He was articubte, 
but he never made speech seem effortless; on the contrary, he exhibited what hard work it was-to make his feith, m tandem with Hs doubt, clear; to speak well, in spite 
of Hs stutter. And then, to add to Mr. Merrill's appeal, we pitied him for Hs tamiy. His wife was from CaKfomb, the surmy part. My grandmother used to specubte that 
she had been one of those permanent^ tanned, bouncy bbndes-a perfect^ wholesome type, but entirety too easity persuaded that good health and boundless energy 
for good deeds were the natural results of clean living and practical values. No one had told her that health and energy and the Lord's work are harder to come by in 
bad weather. Mrs. Merrill suffered in New Hampshire. She suffered visibly Her bbndness turned to dry straw, her cheeks and nose turned a raw salmon cobr, her 
eyes watered- she cau^ every flu, every corrmon cold there was; no epidemb missed her. Aghast at the bss of her Califomb cobr, she trfed makeup; but this turned 
her skin to cby. Even m summer, she coubrit tarr; she turned so dead wHte m the winter, there was nothing for her to do m the sun but bum She was sbk all the time, 
arrd this cost her her energy, she grew listless; she developed a matronty spread, and the vague, unfocused bok of someone over forty who mi^ be sixty-or would be, 
tomorrow. All this happerred to Mrs. Merrill while her children were still small; they were sbkty, too. Althou^ they were successful scholars, they were so often ill and 
missed so many school 



days that they had to repeat whole grades. Two of them were older than I was, but not a lot older; one of them was even demoted to rry grade-I don't remeirber 
which one; I don't even remertber which sex. That was another problem that the Merrill children suffered: they were utterfy for^ttable. If you didn't see the Merrill 
children Ibr weeks at a time, when you saw them again, they appeared to have been replaced by different children The Rev. Lewis Merrill had the appearance of a 
plain man who, with education and intensity, had risen above his ordinariness; and his rise manifested itself in his gift of speech. But his ian% labored under a plainness 
so virulent that the dullness of his wife and children outshone even their proneness to illness, which was remarkable. It was said that Mrs. Merrill had a drinking 
problem-?*r, at least, that her modest intake of alcohol was in temble conflict with her bng list of prescription drugs. One of the children once swalbwed all the drugs in 
the house and had to have its stomach pumped. And Iblbwing a kind of pep talk that Mr. Merrill ^ve to the youn^st Sunday school class, one of his own children 
pulled the minister’s hair and spit in his lace. When the Merrill children were growing up, one of them vandalized a cemetery. Here was our pastor, clearfy br^it, clearfy 
grappling with all the most thou^itlul elements of reli^us Mh, and doubt; yet, clearly, God had cursed his lamily. There was simply no comparable sympathy for the 
Rev. Dudley Wi^in-Captain Wi^in, some of his harsher critics called him He was a hale and hearty type, he had a grin like a ^h in his lace; his smile was the smirk 
of a restless survivor. He boked like a former downed plot, a veteran of crash landings, or shoot-outs in the sky-Dan Needham told me that Captam Wi^in had been 
a bortber pilot in the war, and Dan would know: he was a sergpant himself in Itafy and m Brazil, where he was a cryptographic technician And even Dan was appalled 
at the crassness with which Dudley Wi^b directed the Christmas Pa^ant-and Dan was more tolerant of amateur theatrical performances than the average Gravesend 
citizen Mr. Wi^b injected a kind of horror-movb element into the Christmas miracle; to the rector, every Bibb story was-if property understood-threatening And his 
wife, clearty, had not suflered. A former stewardess, Barbara Wi^b was a brash, backslappbg redhead; Mr. Wi^b called her "Barb," which was how she introduced 
herself b various charity-inspired phone calls. 

"Hi! It's Barb Wi^b! Is your mommy or your daddy home?" 

She was very rruch a barb, if not a nail, b Owen's side, because she erjoyed pbking him up by his pants-she wouU grab him by his belt, her fist b his belty, and lift him 
to her stewardess's lace: a fiankty handsome, healthy, efficfent lace. 'Oh, you're a crrte-y!" she'd tel Owen "Don't you ever dare grow!" 

Owen hated her; he always be^d Dan to cast her as a prostitute or a chfld-molester, but The Gravesend Players did not offer many roles of that kind, and Dan 
admtaed to thinking of no other good use for her. Her own children were huge, oafish athletes, irritatingty "weft rounded." AW the Wiggins played b touch-footbal 
^mes, which they organized, every Sunday afternoon, on the parish-house lawn Yet-incredbty!-we moved to the Episcopal Church. It was not for the touch footbal, 
which Dan and ny mother and I despised. I couU only guess that Dan and ny mother had discussed having cMdren of their own, and Dan had wanted his cMdren to 
be baptized as Episcopalans-although, as I've said, the whole church business didn't appear to matter very rruch to him Perhaps ny mother took Dan's 
Episcopalianism more seriousty than Dan took ft. A1 that ny mother said to me was that ft was better if we were al b one church, and that Dan cared more about his 
church than she cared about hers-and wasn't ft fun for me to be where Owen was? Yes, ft was. Thank Heavens for Hurd's Church; that was the unfortunate name of the 
nondenominational church at Gravesend Acadeny-ft was named after the acadentys founder, that childless Puritan, the Rev. Emery Kurd himself Without the neutral 
territory of Hurd's Church, ny mother m^ft have started an interdenominational war-because where would she have been married? Grandmother warfted the Rev. 
Lewis Merril to perform the ceremony, and the Rev. Dudley Wi^b had every reason to expect that he would gpt to officiate. Fortunatety, there was some middle 
ground. As a faculty merrber at Gravesend Acadeny, Dan Needham had a r^ft to use Hurd's Church-especmlty for the al-inportant wedding and the quick-to-folow 
funeral-and Hurd's Church was a 

masterpiece of inoflensiveness. No one could remerrber the denomination of the school minister, a sepulchral old ^ntleman who favored bow ties and had the 
habit of pinning his vestment to the floor with an errant steb of his cane; he suffered from gout. His role b Hurd's Church was usually that of a bland master of 
ceremonies, for he rarety delivered a sermon himseU; he introduced one guest preacher after another, each one more flanboyant or controversial than himself The Rev. 
'Pinky" Scammon also tau^ Reli^n at Gravesend Acadeny, where his courses were known to begb and end with apologies for Kierkegaard; but old Pinky 
Scanmon cleverty delegated rruch of the teaching of his Religion classes to guest preachers, too. He would bvariabty entice Sunday's minister to stay throu^ the day 
Monday, and teach his Monday class; the rest of the week, Mr. Scammon devoted to discussing with his students what the interesting guest had said. The gray granite 
edifice of Hurd's Church, which was so pkb ft mi^ have been a Registry of Deeds or a Town Lbraiy or a Public Water Works, seemed to have conposed itself 
around old Mr. Scanmoris gouty limp and his sepulchral features. Hurd's was dark and shabby, but ft was comfy-the pews were wide and worn so smooth that they 
invited instant dozing the li^ which was absorbed by so rruch stone, was gay but soft; the acoustics, which may have been Hurd's onty miracle, were unnuddied and 
deep. Every preacher sounded better than he was there; every hyrm was distinct; each prayer was resonant; the or^ had a cathedral tone. If you shut your eyes-and 
you were inclined to shut yorrr eyes b Hurd's Church-you could imagine you were b Europe. Gerrerations of Gravesend Acadeny boys had carved up the racks for the 
hyrmals with the names of their girllriends and the scores of football games; ^nerations of acadeny nraintenanee men had sanded away the more flagrant obscerrities, 
althou^ an occasbnal "dork-brab" or "cunt-lace" was freshty etched b the wooden slats that secured the tottered copies of The Pilgrim Hyrmal Given the darkness of 
the place, Hurd's was better suited for a funeral than for a wedding bift rry mother had both her wedding and her frmeral there. The wedding service at Hurd's was 
shared by Pastor Merrill and Rector Wi^n, who managed to avoid any awkwardness- or ary open demonstration of the competition between them ? 

Old Pinky Scammon nodded peaceabty to what both ministers had to say. Those elements of the celebration that albw the impromptu were the responsbility of Mr. 
Merrill, who was brief and chaming-his nervousness was manifest, as usual, onty by his sli^ stutter. Pastor Merrill also got to deliver the "Dearty beloved" part. " 'We 
have come togpther bthe presence of God to witness and bless the joining together of this man and this woman b Hoty Matrimony/" he be^ and I noticed that 
Kurd's was packed-there was standing-room onty. The acadeny laculty had turned out b droves, and there were the usual droves of women of ny grandmother's 
^neration who turned out whenever there was a public opportunity to observe ny graixlmother, who was-to women her agp-the closest that the Gravesend coimunity 
came to royalty, and there was something specbl about her having a "lallen" dau^fter who was choosing this moment to haul herself back into the ranks of the 
respectable. ThatTabby Wheelwright has some nerve to wear white, I'msure some ofthese old crones fromnygrandmother'sbridgeclub were thinking But this sense 
of the richness of gossip that permeated Gravesend society is, on ny part, brgpty hindsi^. At the time, I chielty thou^ ft was a splendid turnout. The Ministiy of the 
Word was rruttered by Captob Wi^in, who had no understanding of punetuation; he either trampled over ft entirety, or he paused and held his breath so long that you 
were sure someone was pointing a gun at his head." 'O gracbus and everMig God, you have created us male and female b your image: Look mercifiilty rpon this man 
aixi this woman who come to you seeking your blessing and assist them with your grace,' " he gasped. Then Mr. Merrill and Mr. Wi^b indulged b a kind of lace-oflj 
with each ofthem demonstrating his particular notion of pertinent passages from the Btole-Mr. Merrill's passages being more "pertinent," Mr. Wiggb's more floweiy. It 
was back to Ephesians for the rector, who intoned that we should pay cbse attention to 'The Father from whom eveiy lamity is named"; then he switched to Colossians 
aixi that bit about "Love which binds everything together b harmony"; and, at last, he concluded with Mark- 'They are no lon^r two but one." 

Pastor Merrill started us off with the Song of Solomon-" 'Many waters cannot quench love,'" he read. Then he hit us with Corinthians ("Love is patient and kind"), and 
finished 

us off with John-"Love one another as I have loved you." It was Owen Meany who then blew his nose, which drew try atteibon to his pew, where Owen sat on 
a precarious stock of hymnals-b order to see over the Eastman lamity b gpneral, and Uncle Alfred b particular. There then followed a reception at Front Street. It was 
a iru^ day with a hot, ha^ sun, and ny grandmother complained that her rose ^den was not flattered by the weather; indeed, the roses looked wilted by the heat. It 
was the kind of day that produces a torpor that can be refreshed by nothing less than a violent thunderstorm; try grandmother complained of the likelihood of a 



thunderstorm, too. Yet the bar and the buffet tables were set out upon the kwn; the men took off their suit jackets and rolled up their sleeves and bosened their ties and 
sweated through their shirts-rr^^ grandmother particular^ disapproved of the men tor draping their jackets on the privet hedgps, which g^ve the usualfy immaculate, 
dark-green border of the rose ^den the appearance of being strewn with litter that had bbwn in from another part of towa Several of the women ianned themselves; 
some of them kicked off their high heels and walked barelbot on the bwa There had been a brief and abandoned plan to have a dance floor put on the brick terrace, 
but this plan withered in a disagreement concerning the proper rrusic-and a good thing, too, rr^^ grandmother concluded; she meant it was a good thing that there was no 
daneing m such humid weather. But it was what a summer wedding shoub be-suby, something momentarify pretty, giving way to a heat that is unrestrained. Uncle 
Alfred showed off lor me and rry cousins by chugging a beer. A stray beagle, bebn^ng to some new people on Pine Street, made off with several cupcakes from the 
coffee and dessert table. Mr. Meany, standing so stiflfy in-waiting at the receiving line that he appeared to have granite m his pockets, blushed when it was his turn to 
kiss the bride. 'Dweris got the weddin' present," he said, turning away. 'We got just one present, from the both of us." Mr. Meany and Owen wore the only dark suits 
at the wedding, and Simon commented to Owen on the inappropriateness of Ws solemn, Sunday school appearance. 

'You bok like you're at a ftmeral, Owen," Simon said. Owen was hurt and looked cross. 

'T was just kidding," Simon said. But Owen was still cross and made a point of rearran^ng all the wedding presents on the terrace so that his and his lather's gift was the 
centerpiece. The wrapping paper had Christmas trees all over it and the present, whbh Owen needed both hands to lift, was the size and shape of a brick. I was sure it 
was granite. 

'That's probabfy Owen's on^ suit, you asshole," Hester told Simon; they quarreled. It was the flrst time I'd ever seen Hester m a dress; she looked very pretty. It was a 
yelbw dress; Hester was tan; her black hair was as tangled as a briar patch m the heat, but her reflexes seemed especial^ primed for the social challen^ of an outdoor 
wedding When Noah tried to surprise her with a captured toad, Hester got the toad away fromhim and slapped Simon in the lace with it. 

'T think you've kled it, Hester," Noah said, bending over the stunned toad and exhibiting truch more concern Ibr it than for his brother's lace. 

"It's not rry lault," Hester said. 'You started it." 

My grandmother had declared the upstairs bathrooms- "off-limits" to wedding guests, so there got to be quite long lines at the downstairs bathrooms-there were onfy 
two. Lydia had hand-painted two shirt cardboards, "Gentlemen" and "Ladies"; the "Ladies" had the rtiKh bngpr of the lines. When Hester tried to use an upstairs 
bathroom-she feh that she was "lan%" and therelbre not bound by the rules governing the guests-her rrother told her that she woub wait in line like everyone else. My 
Aunt Martha-like many Americans-couU become quite tyrannbal m the defense of democracy. Noah and Simon and Owen and I bra^d that we could pee m the 
bushes, and Hester be^d onfy our slightest cooperation-in order that she coub follow us m that pursuit. She asked that one of us stand guard-so that other boys and 
men, with an urge to pee m the denser sections of the privet hedges, would not surprise her midsquat; and she requested that one of us keep her panties safe for her. 
Her brothers predbtabfy balked at this and made derisive comments reading the desirability of hoUing Hester's panties-under any circumstances. I was, typical^, 
slow to respotxl. Hester simply stepped out of her underwear and handed her white cotton briels to Owen Meany. You woub have thou^ she had harded him a live 
armadillo; his little lace reflected his devout curiosity arri his extreme anxiety. But Noah snatched Hester's panties out of 

Owen's harbs and Simon snatched them away from his brother, pulling them over Owen's head-they lit over his head rather easify, with his lace peering through 
the hole for one of Hester's ample thi^. He snatched them off his head, blushing but when he tried to stuff them into his suit-jacket pocket, he discovered that the side 
pockets were still sewn shut. AMiou^ he'd worn this suit to Sunday school for several years, no one had unsewn the pockets for him; or perhaps he thought they were 
meant to be cbsed. He recovered, however, and stufled the panties into the inside breast pocket of the jacket, where they made quite a lump. At least he was not 
wearing the panties on his head when his lather walked up to him, ard Noah and Simcn began to scuff their feet in the rough grass and bose twigs at the foot of the 
privet hedge; by so doing they managpd to conceal the sound of Hester pissing Mr. Meany was stirring a glass of champagne with a dill pickle the size of this thick 
forefln^r. He had not drunk a drop of champagne, but he appeared to enjoy using it as a dip for his pbkle. 

"Are you cornin' home with me, Owen?" Mr. Meany asked. He had announced, from the moment he arrived at the reception, that he couldn't stay long try mother and 
grandmother were most impressed that he'd come at all He was uncomfortable going out. His simple navy-blue suit was from the same Ikrdfy of cheap material as 
Oweris-since Owen was often up m the air m his suit, perhaps Mr. Meaty's suit had been better treated; I could not tel if Mr. Meaty had unsewn his sde pockets. 
Owen's suit was creased—just above the culls of his trousers and at the wrists of his jacket sleeves, indbating that his suit had been let down; but the sleeves and 
trousers had been 'let down" so Mb, Owen appeared to be growing at the rate of an underfed tree. 

'1 WANT TO STAY," Owen sab. 

'Tabby won't be bringin' you up the Ml on her weddin' day," Mr. Meaty tob him. 

"My lather or mother wil bring Owen home, sir," Noah sab. My cousins-as rough as they coub be with other cMdren-had been brought up to be friendfy and pole to 
adults, and Noah's cheerfobess seemed to surprise Mr. Meaty. I introduced him to try cousins, but I coub tel that Owen wanted to wak his lather away from us, 
immediatefy-perhaps fearing that Hester woub at any moment emergp from the privet hedge and demand her panties back. Mr. Meaty had come in his pickup, and 
several of the guests had blocked it hour driveway, so I went with him and Owen to help identify the cars. We were wel across the lawn, and quite far from the 
hed^s, when I saw Hester's bare arm protrude from the dark-green privet. "Just hand them over!" she was saying and Noah and Simon be^ to tease her. 

'Hand what over?" Simon was saying Owen and I wrote down the Icense-plate numbers of the cars blocking Mr. Meaty's pickup, and then I presented the 1st to ny 
grandmother, who eqoyed making announcements ha voice based on Maugham's Mrs. Culver from The Constant Wife. It took us a while to free Mr. Meaty from the 
driveway, Owen was vishfy more relaxed after his lather had departed. He was left holding his lather's nearfy fill glass of chanpagne, which I advised him not to drink; 
I was sure it tasted heavify ofpiclde. We went and stared at the wedding presents, untl I acknowledged the propitious placement of the present from Owen and his 
lather. 

'1 MADE IT MYSELF," he said. At first I thou^ he meant the Christmas wrapping paper, but then I realzed that he had made the actual preseift. "MY FAIHER 
HELPED ME SELECT THE PROPER STONE," Owen admitted. Good God, so it is granle! I thought. Owen was rpset that the newfyweds world not open their 
presents untl after their honeymoon, but he restrained himself from describing the present to me. I woub have many years to see it for irysellj he explahed. hbeed, I 
world. It was a brick-shaped piece of the finest granite- 'MONUMENT QUAUTY, AS GOOD AS THEY GET OUT OF BARRE," Owen woub say. Owen had 
cut it Mnsellj polished it himsel; he had designed and chiseled the border himsellj and the engraving was al his, too. He had worked on it after school h the monument 
shop, arb on weekerbs. It looked Ike a tonbstone for a cherished pet-at best, a marker for a stilbom cMd; brrt more appropriate for a cat or a hamster. It was meant 
to le lengthwise, Ike a baf of bread, and 1 was engraved with the approximate date of try mother's marriage to Dan: 

JULY Whether Owen was unsrrre of the exact date, or whether 1 world have meant hours ircre of engraving-or ruined his 

coircept of the aesthetics of the stone-I don't kirow. It was too big and heavy for a paperwei^. Alhough Owen later su^sted this use for it, he admitted it was 
more practical as a doorstop. For years-before he gqve it to me-Dan Needham dutifilfy used 1 as a doorstop and frequentfy bashed Us toes a^inst it. But whatever it 
world become, it had to be left in the open where Owen world be sure to see 1 when he visled; he was proud of it, and try mother adored 1. Wel, try mother adored 
Owen; if he'd given her a gravestone with the date of death left blark-to be filed m at the appropriate time-she woub have loved that, too. As it was, m ny opinbn-and 
in Daris-Owen did give her a gravestone. It had been made in a monument shop, with grave-marking tools; it may have had her wedding date on 1, brl 1 was a 
miniature tonbstone. And alhough there was rruch mirth in evbence at try mother's wedding, and even ny grarbmother exUbled an unusual toferance for the many 


young and not-so-young adults who were cavorting and jolty with drink, the reception ended in an outburst of bad weather more appropriate for a funeraL Owen 
became quite playful regarding his possession of Hester's panties. He was not one to be bold with girls, and only a Ibol-or Noah or Simon-would be bold with Hester; 
but Owen mana^d to surround himself with the crowd, thus making it eniiarrassing for Hester to take back her panties. 'Oive them over, Owen," she would hiss at 
him 

'OKAY, SURE, DO YOU WANT THEM?" he would say, reaching for his pocket while standing iirmty between Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred. 

'Not here I" Hester would say threateningty. 

'OEI, SO YOU DON'T WANT THEM? CAN I KEEP THEM?" he would say. Hester stalked himthrou^ the party, she was onty mDdty angry, I thou^-or she was 
mildty enjoying herself It was a flirtation that made me the sli^itest bit jealous, and it went on so bng that Noah and Simon got bored and began to arm themselves with 
confetti for try mother and Dan's eventual departure. That came sooner than expected, because they had onty begun to cut up the wedding cake when the storm 
started. It had been growing darker and darker, and the wind now carried some li^ rain in it; but when the thunder and li^itning began, the wind dropped and the rain 
fell heavity and straight down-in sheets. Guests bolted for the cover of the house; try grandmother qdckty tired of telling people to wipe their feet. The caterers strayed 
with the bar and the tables of food; they had set up a tent that extended over onty half the terrace, like an awning, but there was not enough room under it for the 
wedding presents and for all the food and drink; Owen and I helped move the presents inside. My mother and Dan raced upstairs to changp their clothes and grab their 
bags. Uncle Allred was summoned to fetch the Bdck, which he had not vandalized too badty in the usual "Just Married" lashioa "Just Married" was written, with chalk, 
across the tailgate, bd the lettering was almost washed away by the time rry mother and Dan came downstairs in their traveling cbthes, carrying their bggagp. The 
wedding guests crowded m the mary windows that laced the driveway, to see the honeymooners leave; bd they had a confused departure. The ram was pelting down 
as they tried to pd the b^ge m the car; Uncle Allred, in the role of their valet, was soaking wet-and since Simon and Noah had hoarded all the confetti for 
themselves, they were the onty throwers. They threw most of it on their father, on Uncfe Alfred, because he was so wet that the confetti stuck to dm, instantty turning 
him into a clown Peopfe were cheering from the windows of Front Street, bd ny grandmother was frowning. Chaos disturbed her; ma>bem was mayhem, even if 
peopfe were having a good time; bad weather was bad weather, even if no one seemed to mind. And some of her old crones were watching her, too. (How does 
royalty react to rain at a wedding? It's what that Tabby Wheelwri^ deserves-her in her white dress.) My Aunt Martha risked the ram to hug and kiss rry mother and 
Dan; Simon and Noah plastered her with confetti, too. Then, as suddenty as the wind had dropped and the rain had fallen, the ram changpd to hail In New Hampshire, 
you can't even count on Juty. Hailstones bormced off the Biick like machine-gun Are, and Dan and try mother jumped into the car; Aunt Martha shrieked and covered 
her head-she and Uncle Alfred ran to the house. Even Noah and Simon felt the hailstones' sting; they retreated, too. Someone shouted that a hailstone had broken a 
champagne glass, left on the terrace. The hailstones struck with such force that the people crowded cbse to the windows stepped back, away from the glass. Then rry 
mother rolled down the car windows; I thou^ she was waving good-bye but she was calling for me. I heb try jacket 

over try head, brtt the hailstones were still painful One ofthem, the size of a robin's egg, struck the bony knob ofrryebow and made me wince. 

'Good-bye, darling!" ny mother said, pulling ny head inside the car window and kissing me.' Yorr grandmother knows where we're going, but she won't tell you unless 
there's an emergpncy." 

"Have a good time!" I said. When I looked at Front Street, every downstairs window was a portrait-faces boking at me, and at the honeymooners. Well, almost 
everyone-not Gravesend's two holy men; they weren't watching me, or the newtyweds. At opposite ends of the house, abne m their own littfe windows, the Rev. Lewis 
Merrill and the Rev. Dudley Wi^m were watching the sky. Were they taking a religious view of the hailstorm? I wondered. In Rector Wiggin's case, I imagined he was 
seeing the weather from the point of view of an ex-pibt-that he was simpty observing that it woub be a shitty day to fty. But Pastor Merrill was searching the heavens 
for the source of such a viofent storm. Was there anything m the Hoty Scriptures that tipped him off about the meaning of hailstones? In their zeal to demonstrate their 
knowled^ of appropriate passages from the Bible, neither minister had offered ny mother and Dan that most reassuring blessing from Tobit-the one that goes, 'That 
she and I may grow ob toother." 

Too bad neither of the ministers thou^ of that one, but the books of the Apocrypha are usualty omitted from Protestant editions of the Bible. There woub be no 
growing ob together for Dan Needham aib ny mother, whose appointment with the ball that Owen hit was onty a year away. I was nearty back inside the house when 
rry mother called me again "Where's Owen?" she asked. It took me a whife to bcate him in the windows, because he was upstairs, in rry irDthefs bedroom; the figure 
of the woman in the red dress was standing beside him, rry mother's double, her dressmaker's dumny. I know now that there were three hoty men at Front Street that 
day-three guys with their eyes on the weather. Owen wasn't watching the departing honeymooners, either. Owen was also watching the skies, with one arm around the 
dumny's waist, saving on her hip, his troubfed face peering upward. I should have known then what angel he was watching for; but it was a busy day, ny mother was 
asking for Owen-I just ran upstairs and brou^ him to her. He didn't seem to mind the hail; the pellets clattered off" the car all around him, but I didn't see one hit him 
He stuck his face m the window and ny mother kissed him Then she asked him how he was gptting home. 'You're not walking home, or taking your bike, Owen-not in 
this weather," she said. "Do you want a ride?" 

'ON YOUR HONEYMOON?" he asked. 

'Get in," she sab. "Dan and I will drop you." 

He boked awfulty pleased; thai he shoub get to go on ny mother's honeymoon-even for a little bit of the way! He tried to slbe into the car, past her, but his trousers 
were wet and they stuck a^inst ny mother's skirt. 

"Wait a minute," she sab. "Let me out. You get m first." She meant that he was small enough to straddle the drive-shaft hump, in the middle of the seat, between her and 
Dan, but when she stepped outsbe the Buick-even for just a second-a hailstone ricocheted off the roof of the car and smacked her right between the eyes. 

'Ow!" she cried, hobing her head. 

'TM SORRY!" Owen sab quickty. 

'Get in, get in," Mother sab, laughing They started to drive away. It was then Hester realized that Owen had successfulty made off with her panties. She ran out in the 
driveway and stood with her hands on her hips, staring at the sbwty moving car; Dan and ny mother, facing forward, stuck their hands out the windows, risking the 
hailstones, and waved. Owen turned around in the seat between them and faced backward; his grin took up his whole face, and it was very clear, from the flash of 
white, what he was waving to Hester. 

'Hey! You Me creep!" Hester called. But the hail was turning back to rain; Hester was instantty soaked as sbe stood there in the driveway-and her yellow dress clung 
to her so tenaciousty that it was easy to see what she was missing She bolted for the house. 

'Young My," ny Aunt Martha sab to her, "where on earth are your..." 

'Merciful Heavens, Hester!" ny grandmother sab. But the heavens did not bok merciful, not at the moment. And ny grandmother's crones, observing Hester, mist 
have been thinking That may be Martha's girl but she's got more of Tabby's kind of trouble in her. Simon arb Noah were gathering hailstones before they coub 

melt in the returning rain I ran outside to job them They let fty at me with a few of the biggpr ones; I gathered rry own suppty arb fired back. I was surprised by 
the hailstones' coldness-as if they had traveled to earth from another, nuch icier universe. Squeezing a hailstone the size of a marble b ny hand, feeling it melt b rry 
palm, I was also surprised by its hardness; it was as hard as a baseball Mr. CMckering our lat arb frierbty LMe League coach and mana^r-the man who decided, 
that day, to have Owen bat for me, the man who instructed Owen to "Swing away!"- Mr. Chickering is sperbing his last days b the Soldiers' Home on Court Street. 




The wrecked images that his bout with Aliieimer's hurl at him from time to time have left him jumpy and dazed, but curiousfy alert. Like a man sitting under a tree full of 
children pelting him with acorns, he seems to expect he'll be hit at any moment, he even appears to be looking forward to it, but he has no notion where the acorns come 
from (despite what mist be the firm feeling of the trunk of the tree a^inst his back). When I visit him-when the acorns % at him, and hit him just the ri^ way-he perks 
up instant^. 'You're on deck, Johnny!" he says cheerfi% And once he said, 'Dweris batting ibr you, Johnny!" But, at other times, he is lar away, perhaps he is turning 
rry mother’s lace to the ground, but taking care to close her eyes first-or else he is pulling down the skirt of her dress, Ibr decency's sake, and pinching her splayed 
knees together. Once, when he appeared to M to recognize me-when I could establish no coherent commmication with him-he spoke up as I was leaving; it was a sad, 
reflective voice that said, 'You don't want to see her, Johnny." 

At m/ mother's funeral, in Kurd's Church, Mr. Chickering was visibfy moved. I'm certain that his rearranging of rry mother's body in its repose had been the only time 
he had ever touched her; both the memory of that, and of Police Chief Pike's inquiries regprding the "instrument of death," the "mirder weapon," had clearfy rattled Mr. 
Chickering, who wept open^ at the funeral, as if he were mourning the death of baseball itself Indeed, not only had Owen and I quit the team-and that infernal ^me- 
ibrever; other meniiers of our Little League team had used the upsetting incident as a means to get out of a tedbus obligation that had been rruch more their parents' 
notion of something that was "good Ibr them" than it had ever been their sport of choice. Mr. Chickering, who was conpletefy good-hearted, had always told us that 
when we won, we won as a team, and when we lost, we lost as a team Now-in his view-we had killed as a tearr^ but he wept in his pew as if he bore more than his 
share of team responsibility. He had encouraged some of try other teammates and their Iknilies to sit with ttn-among them, the hapless Harry Hoyt, who'd received a 
base on balls with two outs, who'd made his own, small contnbution to Owen Meany coming to the plate. After all, Hany could have been the last out-in which case, 
rry mother would have taken Owen and me home from the game, as usual But Harry had walked. He sat in Kurd's, quite riveted by Mr. Chickeringis tears. Harry was 
almost innocent. We had been so many runs behind, and there were already two outs in our kst inning; it made no sense for Hany Hoyt to walk. What possible good 
could a base on balls have done us? Harry should have been swinging away. He was an otherwise harmless creature, althou^ he would cause his mother no Me grief 
His iather was dead, his mother was-for years-the receptionist at the Gas Works; she got all the calls about the billing errors, and the leaks. Hany would never be 
Gravesend Acaderry material He dutifulfy finished Gravesend Hi^ School and enlisted in the Navy-the Navy was popular around Gravesend. His mother tried to ^t 
Hany out of the service, claiming she was a widow who needed his support; but-in the first pkce-she had a job, and in the second pkce, Hany wanted to go in the 
Navy. He was errbarrassed by his mother's kck of patriotic zeal it may have been the on^ time he argued with anyone, but he won the argument-he got to go to 
Vietnam, where he was kffled by one of the poisonous snakes of that region. It was a Russell's viper and it bit him while he was peeing under a tree; a kter revektion 
was that the tree stood outside a whorehouse, where Harry had been waiting his turn He was like that; he was a walker-when there was no good reason to walk. His 
death made his mother quite political-or at least "quite political" for Gravesend. She called herself a war resister and she advertised that in her home she would give free 
counsel on how to evade the draft; it was never veiy accurate^ demonstrated that her evening draft-counseling sessbns so exhausted her that she became an 
inadequate receptionist at the Gas Works-yet the Gas Works let her go. Several patriots from the town were apprehended in the act of vandalizing her car 

and ^ra^; she didn't press chargps, but she was gossiped about as a corrupter of the morals of youth. Although she was a pkin, even dowdy woman, she was 
accused of seducing several of her young draft counselees, and she eventual^ moved away from Gravesend-I think she moved to Portsmouth; that was lar enou^ 
away. I remertiier her at ny mother's funeral she didn't sit with her son Hany, where Mr. Chickering had gathered the team in adjacent pews. She was never a team 
pkyer, Mrs. Hoyt; but Hany was. Mrs. Hoyt was the first person I remerrber who said that to criticize a specific American president was not anti-American; that to 
criticize a specific American policy was not antipatri-otic; and that to disapprove of our involvement in a particular war a^inst the comnunists was not the same as 
taking the comnunists' side. But these distinctions were lost on most of the citizens of Gravesend; they are lost on many of ny Ibrmer felbw Americans today. I don't 
remerrber seeing Buzy Thurston at ny mother's funeral He should have been there. After Harry Hoyt walked, Buzy Thurston should have been the kst out. He hit 
such an easy grounder-it was as sure an out as I've ever seen-but somehow the shortstop hobbled the ball Buzy Thurston reached base on an error. Who was that 
shortstop? He should have been in Kurd's Church, too. Possibfy Buzy wasn't there because he was Catholic; Owen su^sted this, but there were other Catholics in 
attendance- Owen was simply expressing his particular prejudice. And I may be doing Buzy an iqustice; maybe he was there-afier aft, Kurd's was packed; it was as 
full as it had been Ibr ny mother's wedding Aft those same crones of ny grandmother were there. I know what they came to see. How does royalty react to this! How 
will Harriet Wheehvri^ respond to Fate with a capital F-to a Freak Accident (with a capital F, too), or to an Act of God (if that's what you believe it was)? All those 
same crones, as bkck and hunchbacked as crows gathered around some road kl-they came to the service as if to say We acknowledge, O God, that Tabby 
Wheehvri^ was not aftowed to get off scot-free. Getting off "scot-free" was a cardinal crime in New Hampshire. And by the birdy alertness visible in the darting eyes 
of ny grancfrnother's crones, I could tel that-in then-view-ny mother had not escaped her just reward. Buzy Tburston, there or not there, would not gpt olf scot-free, 
either. I realty didn't dislike Buzy-especklty after he spoke up ibr Owen, when Owen and I got ourselves in hot water with some of Buzy's Catholic ckssmates 
because of a little incident at St. Michael's, the parochkl school But Buzy was jud^d harshty Ibr his role in reaching base and bringing Owen Meary up to bat (if 
judgment is what you believe it was). He was not Gravesend Acadeny material, either; yet he did a postgraduate year at the acadeny because he was a fair athlete- 
your standard outdoor New Sigknd variety a ibotbaft, hockey, and baseball man He did not always need to reach base on an emor. He was not outstanding not at 
anything but he was good enou^ to go to the state university, and he lettered in three sports there. He missed a year of competition with a knee iqury, and mana^d to 
finagle a fifth year of coftegp- retaining his student draft deferment for the extra year. After that, he was "draft material," but he rather desperately strove to miss the trip 
to Vietnam by poisoning himself for his physical He drank a fifth of bourbon a day ibr two weeks; he smoked so rtiKh manjuana that his hair smelled like a cupboard 
crammed with oregano; he started a fire in his parents' oven, baking peyote; he was hospitalized with a cobn disorder, following an LSD experience wherein he became 
convinced that his own Hawaiian sports shirt was edible, and he consumed some of it-including the buttons and the contents of the pocket: a book of matches, a 
package of ci^ette papers, and a paper clip. Given the provineklism of the Graveseixl draft board, Buzy was declared psychologicalty unfit to serve, which had been 
his crafty intention Unibrtunatety, he had grown to like the bourbon, the manjuana, the peyote, and the LSD; in iaet, he so worshiped their excesses that he was kled 
one night on the Maiden Hill Road by the steering column of his Ptymouth, when he drove head-on into the abutment of the railroad brid^ that was onty a few hundred 
yards downhill from the Meany Granite Quarry. It was Mr. Meany who called the police. Owen and I knew that bridgp well; it followed an especklty sharp turn at the 
bottom of a steep downhill run-it called ibr caution, even on our bicycles. It was the ill-treated Mrs. Hoyt who observed that Buzy Thurston was simpty another victim 
of the Vietnam War; although no one listened to her, she maintained that the war was the cause of the many abuses Buzy had practiced upon 

himself-just as surety as the war had axed her Harry. To Mrs. Hoyt, these thin^ were symptomatic of the Vietnam years: the excessive use of drugs and alcohol, 
the sdcidalty iast driving and the whorehouses in Southeast Ask, where many American vir^ were treated to their first and kst sexual experienees- not to mention 
the Russell's vipers, waiting under the trees! Mr. Chickering should have wept-not onty for the whimsy with which he'd instructed Owen Meany to "Swing away!" Had 
he known eveything that would ibllow, he would have bathed his chubby face in even more tears than he produced that day in Kurd's when he was grieving for and as 
a team Naturalty, Police Chief Pike sat apart; policemen like to sit by the door. And Chief Pike wasn't weeping To him, ny mother was still a "case"; for him, the 
service was an opportunity to bok over the suspects-because we were all suspects m Chief Pike's eyes. Among the mourners. Chief Pike suspected the ball-thief 
lurked. He was always 'by the door," Chbf Pike. When I dated his daughter, I always thought he woub be bursting through a door-or a window-at any moment. It was 
doubtbss a result of ny anxiety concerning his sudden entrance that I once tangled ny tower lip m his daughter's braees, retreating too qubkty from her kiss-certain I 
had heard the chbfs boots creaking in ny near vbinity. That day at Kurd's, you could almost hear those boots ereaking by the door, as if he expected the stolen 



baseball to bose itself from the culprit's pocket and roll across the dark crimson carpeting with incriminating authority. For Chief Pike, the theft of the ball that killed rry 
mother was an oflense of a lar graver character than a mere misdemeanor; at the very least, it was the work of a felon. That my poor mother had been killed by the ball 
seemed not to concern Chbf Pike; that poor Owen Meany had hit the ball was of sMghtfy more interest to our chief of police-but onfy because it established a motive for 
Owen to possess the baseball m questioa Therelbre, it was not rpon rry mother's cbsed coflin that orrr chief of police fixed his stare; nor did Chief Pike pay particular 
attention to the Ibrmerfy airborne Captam Wi^in-nor did he show mrch interest m the slight stutter of the shaken Pastor MerrilL Rather, the intent gaze of orrr chief of 
polbe bore into the back of the head of Owen Meary, who sat precarious^ upon six or seven copies of The Pilgrim Hymnal; Owen tottered on the stack of hymnals, as 
if the police chiefs ^ze rmbalanced him He sat as near to our ian% pews as possible; he sat where he'd sat for rry mother's wedding-behind the Eastman lamify in 
general, and Urrcle Alfred in particrrlar. This time there wouU be rro jokes from Simon about the inappropriaterress of Owen's navy-blue Srmday school suit-such a Me 
cbne of the srrit his lather wore. The grarritic Mr. Meany sat heavify beside Owea 

" 'I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord,'" said the Rev. Dudley Wi^n " 'Blessed are the dead who db m the Lord.'" 

" 'O God, whose mercies cannot be nurrbered,'" said the Rev. Lewis Merril" 'Accept orrr prayers on behalf of thy servant Tabby, and grant her an entrance into the 
land ofMght and joy, in the fellowship ofthy saints.'" 

In the dirll li^ of Kurd's Church, only Lydia's wheelchair gleamed-m the aisle beside ny grandmother's pew, where Harriet Wheelwri^ sat alone. Dan and I sat in the 
pew behind her. The Eastmans sat behind rrs. The Rev. Captam Wr^n called upon the Book of ReveMon-'God shall wipe away all tears"-whereupon, Dan beg 3 n to 
cry. The rector, ea^r as ever to represent belief as a battle, brou^ up Isaiah- 'He will swallow up death in vbtory." Now I heard try Aunt Martha job Dan; but the 
two of mem were no match for Mr. Chbkering, who had started weeping even before the ministers began their readings of the Ob and the New Testament. Pastor 
Merrill stuttered his way into Lamenbtions-'The Lord is good unto them that wait for him" 

Then we were fed throu^ the Twenty-third Psakn, as if there were a soul b Gravesend who didn't know it by heart: "The Lord is ny shepherd; I shall not wanf'-and so 
forth. Whenwegotto the part that goes, 'Yea, thoughi walk throu^ the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil," that was when I began to hear Owen's voice 
above all the others. When the rector sab, " 'Give couragp to those who are bereaved,' " I was already dreading how bib Owen's voice would be during the final 
hymn; I knew it was one he liked. When the pastor sab," 'Help us, we pray, b the midst of fifing we cannot understand,"" I was already humming the hymn, tiying to 
drown out Owen's voice-b advance. And when Mr. Wi^n and Mr. Merrill stru^ed to say, b unison," 'Grant us to entrust Tabitha to thy never-foiling love,' " I knew 
it was time; I almost covered ny ears. 

What else do we sing at an untimely death, what else but that catcly nurrber that is categorized b The Pilgrim Hymnal as a fovorite hymn of "ascension and 
reign"-the popular 'Crown Him with Many Crowns," a real organ-breaker? For when else, if not at the death of a bved one, do we most need to hear about the 
resurrection, about eternal Kfe-about him who has risen! Crown him with man-y crowns. The Larrb up-on his throne; Hark! how the heaven-fy an-them drowns All rru- 
sic but its own; 

A-wake, ny soul, and sing Of him who died for thee. And hail him as thy match-less king Throu^ all e-ter-ni-ty. Crown him the Lord of love; Be-hob his hands and 
side. Rich wounds, yet vis-i-bfe above. In beau-ty glo-ri-fied; No an-gel b the sky Can £il-fy bear that sight. But down-ward bends his bum-ing eye At nys-ter-fes so 
bri^. 

But it was the third verse that especial^ inspired Owea CROWN HIM THE LORD OF UFE, WHO TRI-UMPHED O'ER THE GRAVE, AND ROSE VIC-TO- 
RIOUS IN THE STRIFE FOR THOSE HE CAME TO SAVE; HIS GLO-RIES NOW WE SING WHO DIED AND ROSE ON HIGH, WHO DIED, E-TER- 
NAL UFE TO BRING, AND LIVES THAT DEATH MAY DIE. Even later, at the committal, I coub hear Owen's awfii voice ringing, when Mr. Wi^n sab, " 'In 
the mbst of life we are b death.' " But it was as if Owen were still humming the tune to 'Crown Him with Many Crowns," because I seemed to hear nothing else; I think 
now that is the nature of lymns-they make us want to repeat them, and repeat them; they are a part of any service, and often the on^ part of a ftmeral service, that 
makes us feel eveiything is acceptable. Certainly, the burial is unacceptable; doubfy so, b ny mother's case, because-afier the reassuring nunbness of Kurd's Church- 
we were standing exposed, outside, on a typical Gravesend summer day, nuggy and hot, with the inappropriate sounds of chibreris voiees coming from the nearby 
hi^-school athletic fields. The eemetery, at the end of Linden Street, was withb sight of the high school and the junbr hi^ school I would attend the latter for onfy two 
years, but that was bng enou^ to hear-many times-the remarks most frequent^ made by those students who were trapped bthe study hall and seated nearest the 
windows that foeed the eemetery something to the eflect that they woub be less bored out there, b the graveyard. 

"In sure and certab hope of the resurrection to eternal life throu^ our Lord Jesus Christ, we commend to Ability God our sister Tabitha, and we commit her body to 
the ground," Pastor Merrill said. That was when I noticed that Mr. Merrill's wife was holding her ears. She was terribfy pale, except for the pbnp backs of her upper 
arms, whieh were pabfiilto look at because her sunburn there was so intense; she wore a loose, sleeveless dress, more gray than bbck-but maybe she didn't have a 
proper black dress that was sleeveless, and she coub not have been expected to force such a sunburn into sleeves. She swayed sli^fy, squinting her eyes. At first I 
thou^ that she held her ears due to some near-blinding pab bsbe her head; her diy blond hair looked ready to burst into flames, and one of her feet had strayed out 
of the straps of her sandals. One of her sickfy chibren leaned against her hip." 'Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,'" said her husband, but Mrs. Merrill coubn't 
have heard him; she not onty held her ears, she appeared to be pressing them into her skulL Hester had noticed. She stared at Mrs. Merrill as intentfy as I stared at her; 
all at once Hester's tough foee was constricted by pab-or by some sudden, painful memoiy-and she, too, covered her ears. But the tune to 'Crown Him with Maty 
Crowns" was still b ny head; I dbrit hear what Mrs. Merrill and Hester heard. I thou^ they were both guilty of extraordinary rudeness toward Pastor Merrill, who 
was doing his best with the benediction-althou^ he was rushing now, and even the usualfy unflappable Captab Wtggb was shaking his head, as if to rid his ears of 
water or an unpleasant sound. 

" 'The Lord bless her and keep her,'" Lewis Merrill said. Tbat was when I boked at Owea His eyes were shut, his lips were moving; he appeared to be growling, but it 
was the best he coub do at humming-it was 'Crown Him with Many Crowns" that I heard; it was not ny imagination. But Owen held his hands over his ears, too. Then 
I saw Simon raise his hands; Noah's hands were already b place-and ny Uncle Alfred and ny Aunt Martha: 

they held their ears, too. Even Lydia held her ears b her hands. My grandmother gbwered, but she woub not raise her hands; she made herself listen, although I 
could tell it was painful for her to hear it-and that was when / heard b the chibren on the hi^-school athfetic fiebs. They were playing baseball There were the usual 
shouts, the occasional arguments, the voices coming all at once; and then the quiet, or almost quiet, was punctuated-as baseball ^mes always are—by the crack of the 
bat. There it went, a pretty solb-sounding hit, and I watched even the rocklike foce of Mr. Meany wince, his fingers close on Owen's shoubers. And Mr. Merrill, 
stuttering worse than usual, sab," 'The Lord make his foce to shine upon her and be graeious unto her, the Lord lift up his countenance upon her and give her peace. 
Amen.'" 

He immediate^ bent down and took some loose db b his hand; he was the first to cast earth upon ny mother's coflin, where I knew she wore a black dress-the one 
she'd eopied from the red dress, which she'd hated. The white copy, Dan had said, db not look so good on her; I guessed that her death had ill-aflected her taa I'd 
already been told that the swelling at her temple, and the surrounding discoloration, had made an open coflb inadvisabfe-not that we Wheelwri^ were rruch for open 
coflins, under ary circumstances; Yankees believe b closed doors. One by one, the mourners threw db on the coflin; then it was awkward to return their hands to their 
ears-although Hester db, before she thou^ better of b The heel of her dirty hand put a srrudge on her ear and on the side of her foce. Owen woub not throw a 
handful of db; I also saw that he woub not take his hands from his ears. He woub not open his eyes, either, and his fother had to walk him out of the cemeteiy. Twice, 




I heard him say, 'TM SORRY!" 

I heard a few more cracks of the bat before Dan Needham took me to Front Street. At Grandmother's, there was just "iknily." My Aunt Martha led me up to rry old 
room and we sat on rry old bed together. She told me that I could come live with her and Uncle Alfred and Noah and Simon and Hester, "up north," where I would 
always be welcome; she hu^d me and kissed me and told me to never for^t that there was always that option. Then ny grandmother came to try room she shooed 
Aunt Martha away and she sat beside me. She told me that if I didn't mind living with an old woman, I was certainty wekome to have rry room back-that it would 
always be rry room, that no one else would ever have any claim to it. She hu^d me and kissed me, too; she said that we both had to be sure that we gave a lot of bve 
and attention to Dan. Dan was next. He sat on rry bed, too. He reminded me that he had legalty adopted me; that althou^ I was Johnny Wheelwright to everyone in 
Gravesend, I was as good as a Johnny Needham, to the school, and that meant that I could go to GraveseritiAcaderry-when the time came, and just as ny mother had 
wanted me to-as a legitimate taculty child, just as ifl were Dan's actual son Dan said he thou^ ofme as his son, anyway, and he would never take a job that took him 
away from Gravesend Acadeny until I'd had the chance to graduate. He said he'd understand ifl found Front Street more comfortable than his domitoiy apartment, 
but that he Iced having me live in his apartment, with him, ifl wasn't too bored with the confinement of the place. Maybe I'd prefer to spend some ni^ every week 
with him, and some ni^its at Front Street-atty ni^its I wished, in either place. I said I thou^ that would be fine, and I asked him to tell Aunt Martha-in a way that 
wouldn't hurt her feelingg-that I realty was a Gravesend boy and I didn't want to move "up north." Actualty, the very thou^ of living with ny cousins exhausted and 
terrified me, and I was convinced I should be consumed by sinful toning for unnatural acts with Hester ifl permitted nyself to move in with the Eastmans. (I did not tell 
Dan that he should tell Aunt Martha that.) When someone you bve dies, and you're not expecting it, you don't bse her all at once; you bse her in pieces over a bng 
time-the way the mail stops coming, and her scent tades from the plows and even from the clothes m her cbset and drawers. Gradualty, you accumrlate the parts of 
her that are gone. Just when the day comes-when there's a particular missing part that overwhelms you with the feeling that she's gone, forever- there comes another 
day, and another specificalty missing part. The evening after her funeral, I felt she was gone when it was time for Dan to go home to the dorm I realized that Dan had 
choices-he could return to his domitoiy apartment, abne, or I coub olfer to go back with him; or he could stay at Front Street, he coub even stay in the other twin 
bed m ny room because I'd already tob ny grandmother that I didn't want Noah or Simon sleeping there that ni^. But as soon as I realized what Dan's chobes were, 
I also knew they were- 

each of them-imperfect m their own way. I realized that the chobes availabb to Dan, regarding where he wouU sbep, would be imperfect, forever; and that, 
forever, there woub be something unsatisfying about thinking of himabne-and something also incomplete about him being with me. 

"Do you want me to come back to the dorm with you?" I asked him 

'Would you like me to stay with you?" he asked me. But what did it matter? I watched him walk down Front Street toward the limits of the acadeny buildings. It was a 
warm night, with the frequent banging of screen doors and the sounds of rocking chairs on the screened-in porches. The nei^orhood kids were playing some ^me 
with a llashli^; fortunately, it was too dark for even the most American of kids to be hitting a baseball My cousins were uncharacteristbalty subdued by the tragpdy. 
Noah kept saying "I can't believe it!" Then he'd put his hand on ny shouber. And Simon rather tactlessty, but innocentty, added: "Who would have thou^ he could hit 
a ballhard enou^?" 

My Aunt Martha curled up on the living-room couch with her head in Uncle Alfred's bp; she by there not moving, like a Me girl with an earache. My grandmother sat 
in her usual thronelike chab m the same room; she and Alfred woub occasionalty exchangp gbnces and shake their heads. Once Aunt Martha sat up with her hab a 
mess and pounded her fist on the colfee table. "It doesn't make any sense I" she shouted; then she put her head back down m Uncle Alfred's bp, and cried for a while. 
To this outburst, ny grandmother neither shook nor nodded her head; she looked at the ceiling, anbiguousty-either seekbig restraint or patience there, or seeking some 
possibb sense, which Martha had found to be lacking Hester had not chan^d out of her funeral dress; b was bbck Ibien, of a simplicity and good fit that try mother 
mi^ have bvored, and Hester looked especblty grown-up m ft, although ft was badly wrinkbd. She kept pinning her hab up on top of her head, because of the heat, 
but wib strands of ft would M down on her face and neck until exasperated, she woub let ft all down agaia The fine beads of sweat on her upper lip gave her skbi the 
smoothness and the shine of gbss. 

'Want to take a walk?" she asked me. 

"Sure," I said. 

'Want Noah and me to go with you?" Simon asked. 

'No," Hester sab. Most of the houses on Front Street still had theb downstairs li^ on; dogs were still orftsbe, and barking but the kids who'd been pbying the 
flashlight game had been called insbe. The heat off the sbewak still radbted up at you; on hot summer nights, in Gravesend, the heat hit your crotch first. Hester took 
ny hand as we walked. 

"If s onty the second time I've seen you m a dress," I sab. 

'T know," she said. It was an especblty dark ni^ cbrdy and starless; the moon was just an opaque sliver m the fog 
"Just remerrber," she sab, "your IKeib Owen feels worse than you." 

"I know," I said; but I felt no small surgp of jealousy at try admission-and at the knowled^ that Hester was thinking aboift Owen, too. We left Front Street at the 
Graveserb Irm; I hesitated before crossing Pine Street, but Hester seemed to know our destinatbn-her hand tu^d me abng Once we were on Linden Street, passing 
the dark hi^ school ft was cbar to both of us where we were going There was a police car m the hi^-school parking lot-on the lookout for vaibab, I suppose, or 
else to prevent the high-school students from using the parking bt and the athbtic fiebs for fllicft purposes at ni^. We coub hear a motor running ft seemed too deep 
and throaty a motor to be the squad car, and after we passed the hi^ school the engine noise grew louder. I didn't believe that a motor was required to run the 
cemetery, but thaf s where the sound was coming from I think now that I mist have waifted to see her gave at rii^ knowing how she hated the darkness; I believe I 
wanted to reassure iryself that some light penetrated even the cemeteiy at rii^. The streetlights on Linden Street shone some distance into the cemeteiy and clearty 
illuminated the Meany Granite Company truck, whbh was parked and idling at the main gqte; Hester and I coub observe Mr. Meartys solemn face behind the steering 
wheel his bee illuminated by the bng drags he took from his ci^ette. He was abne in the cab of the truck, but I knew where Owen was. Mr. Meany seemed 
unsurprised to see me, although Hester made himnervous. Hester made everyone nervous: in good light, m close-up, she boked her age-like a br^, overty 
mature twebe-year-ob. But from any distance, with any assistance from the shadows, she boked eighteen-and like a bt of troubb, too. 
'Owenhadsomemoretosay,"Mr. Meany confided to us. 'But he's been at ft a while. I'msure he's aboift finished." 

I felt another rush of jealousy, to think that Owen's concerns for ny mother's first night undergound had preceded try owa In the humb air, the diesel exhaust was 
heavy aib ford, but I was sure that Mr. Meany could not be prevailed upon to turn the engine oft; probabty he was keeping the engne running m an elfort to hurry up 
Owen's prayers. 

'T want you to know somethin'," Mr. Meany sab. 'Tm goima listen to what your mother said. She tob me not to interfere if Owen wanted to go to the acadeny. And I 
won't," he sab. 'T promised her," he added. It woub take me years to realize that from the moment Owen hit that baft, Mr. Meany woubrit "interfere" with anything 
Owen wanted. 

"She tob me not to worry about the money, too," Mr. Meany sab. "I don't know what happens about that-now," he added. 

'Owen will ^t a full scholarship," I sab. 



'T don't know about that," Mr. Meaity said. 'T guess so, if he wants one," he added. 'Your mother was speakin' about his clothes," Mr. Meany said. "All them coats and 
ties." 

"EXorit worry," I told him 

'Dh, I ain't wonyin'!" he said. 'Tmjust promisin' you I ain't interferin'-that's the point." 

A light blinked from the cemetery, and Mr. Meany saw Hester and me bok in its direction 

'He's got a li^ with him," Mr. Meany said. "1 don't know what's takin' him so bng," he said. 'He's been in there bng enou^" He stepped on the accelerator then, as if 
a little rev would hurry Owen along But after a whib, he said, "Maybe you better go see what's keepm' him" 

The li^ in the cemetery was feint and Hester and I walked toward it cautbusfy, ix)t wanting to tread on other people's flowers or bark our shins on one of the smaller 
graves. The ferther we walked from the Meany Granite Company truck, the more the engine noise receded-but it seemed deeper, too, as if it were the motor at the 
core of the earth, the one that turned the earth and chan^d day to ni^. We could hear snatches of Owen's prayers; I thought he mist have brou^ the flasUi^ so he 
could read The Book of Common Prayer-perhaps he was reading every prayer m it. 

" 'INTO PARADISE MAY THE ANGELS LEAD YOU,'" he read. Hester and I stopped; she stood behind me and bcked her arms around rry waist. I coub feel 
her breasts against try shouber blades, and-because she was a little taller-I coub feel her throat a^inst the back of rry head; her chin pushed try head down 
" 'FATHER OF ALL,'" Owen read. " 'WE PRAY TO YOU FOR THOSE WE LOVE, BUT SEE NO LONGER.'" Hester squeezed tw, she kissed ny ears. Mr. 
Meany revved the truck, but Owen db ix)t appear to notice; he knelt m front of the first bank of flowers, at the foot of the mound of new earth, m front of try mothef s 
gravestone. He had the prayer book flat upon the ground in front of him, the flasHi^ pinched between his knees. 

'Owen?" I sab, but he didn't hear me. "Owen!" I sab more budfy. He boked up, but not at me; I mean, he boked up-he'd heard his name called, but he hadn't 
recognized try voice. 

"I HEAR YOU!" he shouted angrily. "WHAT DO YOU WANT? WHAT ARE YOU DOING? WHAT DO YOU WANT OF ME?" 

'Owen, it's me," I sab; I felt Hester gasp behind me. It had sibdenfy occurred to her-Whom Owen thou^ he was speaking to. 

"Ifs me, ard Hester," I added, because it occurred to me that the figure of Hester standing behind me, and appearing to bom over me, mi^ also be misunderstood by 
Owen Meany, who was ever-watchful for that angel he had frightened from ny mother's room 

'OH, ITS YOU," Owen sab; he sounded disappointed. "HELLO, HESTER. I DIDN'T RECOGNIZE YOU-YOU LOOK SO GROWN-UP IN A DRESS. I'M 
SORRY," Owen sab. 

"Ifs okay, Owen," I sab. 

'HOWS DAN?" he asked. I told him that Dan was okay, but that he'd gone to his dormitory, alone, for the ni^; this news made Owen very businesslike. 

"I SUPPOSE THE DUMMYS STILL THERE? IN THE DINING ROOM?" he asked. 

'Ofcourse,"Isaid. 

"WELL, THATS VERYBAD," Owen sab. 'DAN SHOULDN'T BEALONE WITH THAT DUMMY WHAT IF HE JUST SITS AROUND AND STARES AT 
IT? WHAT IF HE WAKES UP IN THE NIGHT AND HE SEES IT STANDING THERE ON HIS WAY TO THE REFRIGERATOR? WE SHOULD GO GET 
IT-RIGHT NOW." 

He arran^d his flashlight m the flowers, so that the shmy body of the li^ was complete^ blanketed by the flowers and the light itself shone upon the mound. Then he 
stood up and brushed the dirt olf the knees of Hs pants. He closed his prayer book and boked at how the light fell over rry mother's grave; he seemed pleased. I was 
not the onfy one who knew how rry mother had hated the darkness. We coubrit all fit in the cab of the granite truck, so Owen sat with Hester and me on the dusty 
floor of the flatbed traibr whib Mr. Meany drove us to Dan's dorm The senior students were up; we passed them on the stairwell arb in the hal- some of them were in 
their pajamas, and all of themogbd Hester. I could hear the be cubes rattling m Dan's glass before he opened the door. 

"WE'VE COME FOR THE DUMMY, DAN," Owen said, immediate^ taking charge. 

'The dumrry?" Dan said. 

' YOURE NOT GOING TO SIT AROUND AND STARE AT FT," Owen told him He marched into the dining room where the dressmaker's dumrry maintamed its 
sentinel position over ny mother's sewing machine; a few dressmaking materials were still spread out on the dining-room table; a drawing of a new pattern was pinned 
down flat on the table by a pair of shears. The dumny, however, was not newfy attired. The dumny wore rry mothef s hated red dress. Owen had been the last person 
to dress the dumny, this time, he had tried a wbe, black belt-one of Mothef s fevorites-to tiy to make the dress more tempting He took the belt olf and put it on the 
tabb-as if Dan might have use for the belt!-and he picked the dumny up by her hips. When they were standing sbe by sbe, Owen came up onfy to the dumny/s 
breasts; when he lifted her, her breasts were above his head-pointing the way. 

'YOU DO WHAT YOU WANT, DAN," Owen tob him, 'BUT YOURE NOT GOING TO STARE AT THIS DUMMY AND MAKE YOURSELF MORE 
UNHAPPY" 

'Okay," Dan sab; he took another drink of his whiskey. 'Thank you, Owen," he added, but Owen was already marching out. 

'COME ON," he sab to Hester and me, and we folbwed him We drove out Court Street, and the entire bngth of Pine Street, with the trees bbwing overhead and the 
granite dust stinging our feces on the flatbed. Owen whacked the truck cab once. 'FASTER!" he shouted to his father, and Mr. Meany drove fester. On Front Street, 
just as Mr. Meany was sbwing down, Hester sab, '1 could drive like this all night. I could drive to the beach and back. It feels so good. Ifs the onty way to feel cool" 
Owen whacked the truek cab agiin 'DRIVE TO THE BEACH! "he said. 'DRIVE TO UTILE BOAR'S HEAD AND BACK!" 

We were off 'FASTER!" Owen shouted once, out on the empty road to %e. It was a fast ei^ or ten miles; soon the granite dust was gone from the floor of the 
flatbed, aib the only thing to sting our feces was an occasional insect, pelting by. Hestef s hair was wild. The wind rushed around us too forcefulfy for us to talk. Sweat 
instantfy dried; tears, too. The red dress on ny mothef s dumny clung arb flapped in the wind; Owen sat with his back against the cab of the truck, the dumny 
outstretched in his kp-as if the two of them were en^^d in a half-successful bvitetion experiment. At the beach, at Little Boar's Head, we took off our shoes and 
walked in the surlj while Mr. Meany dutifi% waited-the engne still idling Owen carried the dumny the whole time, careful not to go very fer into the waves; the red 
dress never got wet. 

'TLL KEEP THE DUMMY WITH ME," he sab. 'YOUR GRANDMOTHER SHOULDN'T HAVE THIS AROUND TO LOOK AT, HTHER-NOT TO 
MENHON, YOU," he added. 

'Not to mention, you," Hester said, but Owen ignored this, hi^-stepping through the surf When Mr. Meany dropped Hester and me at Front Street, the downstairs 
li^ in the houses along the street were ofl-except for the li^ in Grandmothef s house-but a few people were still upstairs, in their beds, reading On very hot ni^, 
Mr. Fish slept in the hammock on his screened-in 

porch, so Hester and I kept our voices down, saying good ni^ to Owen and his father; Owen tob his father to not turn around in our driveway. Because the 
dressmakef s dumny wouldn't fit in the cab-because it couldn't beib-Owen stood on the flatbed with his arm around the hips of the red dress as the truck pulled away. 
With his free hand, he held fast to one of the bading chains-they were the chains for fastening down the curbstones or the monuments. If Mr. Fish had been m his 



hammock, and if he had woken up, he would have seen something unfor^ttable passing under the Front Street lamplights. The dark and massive truck, kirrbering into 
the rii^ and the woman in the red dress-a headless woman with a stunning figure, but with no arms- held around her hips by a ehild attaehed to a ehain, or a dwarf 
T hope you know he's cra^," said Hester tiredfy. But I boked at Owen's departing ima^ with wonder: he had managed to orehestrate try mourning on the evening of 
rry mother's fiineraL And, like rty armadfflo's ebws, he'd taken what he wanted-in this ease, ny mother's double, her shy dressmaker's durmy in that unloved dress. 
Later, I thought that Owen rtiBt have known the dumny was important; he trust have foreseen that even that unwanted dress woub have a use-that it had a purpose. 
But then, that ni^ I was inclined to agree with Hester; I thought the red dress was merefy Owen's idea of a talisman-an arrulet, to ward ofif the evil powers of that 
"angpl" Owen thou^ he'd seen. I didn't believe m angpls then. Toronto: February ,-the Fourth Sunday After Epiphany. I believe m an^ls now. I don't neeessarify ebim 
that this is an advanta^; for example, it was of no partieular help to me during last ni^'s Vestiy eleetions-I wasn't even nominated. I've been a parish officer so many 
times, for so many years, I shouldn't complain; perhaps try fellow parishioners thoi^it they were being kind to me-to give me a year olE Indeed, had I been nominated 
for warden or deputy warden, I might have declined to aecept the nomination. I admit. I'm tired of it; I've done more than ny share for Grace Church on-the-HilL Still, I 
was surprised I wasn't nominated for a single office; ouf of politeness-if not out of recognition of ny faithfulness and try devofbn-I fhought I shoub have been 
nominafed for something. I shoubrit have let the insult-if it even is an insult- distraet me from the Sunday servbe; that was not good. Once I was rector's warden to 
Canon Campbell-back when Canon Campbell was our reetor; when he was alive, I admit I felt a Me better-treated. But since Canon Maekie has been rector. I've 
been deputy rector's warden once-and people's warden, too. And one year I was chairman of sidesmen; I've also been parish eouncJ ehairmaa It's not the fault of 
Canon Maekie that he'll never replace Canon Campbell m ny heart; Canon Madde is warm and kind-and his bquacbusness doesn't offend me. If is simpfy that Canon 
Campbell was special, and those earfy days were special, too. I shouldn't brood about such a s% business as the annual installation of parish officers; espeeia% I 
shoddn'f albw suchfhoughts to disfraet me from fhe choral Eucharist and the sermon I confess to a eertam chfldishness. The visiting preacher distracted me, too. 
Canon Maekie is keen on having guest ministers deliver the sermon-whieh does spare us the canon's bquacity-but whoever the preaeher was today, he was some sort 
of "reformed" Anglban, and his thesis seemed to be that everything that first appears to be different is actual^ the same. I couldn't help thinking what Owen Meany 
would say about that. In the Protestant tradition, we turn to the Bible; when we want an answer, that's where we look. But even the Bible distracted me today. For the 
Fourth Sunday After Epiphany, Canon Madde chose Matthew-fhose troublesome Beatitudes; at least, they always troubled Owen and me. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven It's just so hard to imagine "the poor in spirit" achieving very rruch. Blessed are those who mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
I was eleven years old when ny mother was kled; I mourn her stil I mourn for more than her, too. I don't feel "comforted"; not yet. Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

"BUT THERE'S NO EVIDENCE FOR THAT," Owen fob Mrs. Walker in Sunday sehooL 
And on and on 

Blessed are the pure m heart, for they shall see God. 

"BUT WILL IT HELP THEM-TO SEE GOD?" Owen Meany asked Mrs. Walker. Did it help Owen-to see God? 

'Bbssed are you when men revile you and perseeute you and utter all kinds of evil against you falsefy on ny aceount," Jesus says. 'Uejobe and be glad, for your reward 
is great m heaven, for so men persecuted the prophets who were before yon" 

That was always something Owen and I found hard to take-a reward m heaven 

'GOODNESS AS BRIBERY," Owen ealled it-an argument that eluded Mrs. Walker. And then-afier the Beatitudes, and the sermon by the strangpr-the Nicene Creed 
felt foreed to me. Canon Campbell used to explam everything to me-the part about believing m 'One, Hofy, Cathofic, and Apostolie Church" bothered me; Canon 
Campbell helped me see beyoib the words, he made me see in what sense 'Catholie," m what way "Apostolie." Canon Maekie says I worry about "mere words" too 
rruch. Mere words? Aib then there was the busmess about "all nations," and-specifiealfy-"our Queen"; I'm not an Ameriean anymore, but I stil have trouble with the 
part mat goes "grant unto thy servant ELIZABETH our Queen"; and to think that it is possible "to lead al nations in the way of ri^iteousness" is utterly ridiculous! And 
before I received Hofy Comnunion, I baked at the ^neral Confession 

'We aeknowled^ and confess our manifob sins and wiekedness." Some Sundays, this is so hard to say. Canon Canpbel indul^d me when I confessed to him that 
this eonfession was dilficul for me, but Canon Maekie employs the "mere words" thesis with me until I am seeing him in a most unforgiving li^. And when Canon 
Maekie proceeded with the Hofy Eucharist, to the Thanksgiving and Consecration, which he sang, I even judgpd him uniairfy for his singing voice, which is not and 
never wfll be the equal of Canon Canpbel's- God Rest His Soul In the entire sendee, only the psahn struck me as true, and properly shamed me. It was the Thirty- 
seventh Psalm, and the ehoir appeared to sing it direetfy to me: 

Leave off from wrath, and let go displeasure: 

fret not thyselfj else shal thou be moved to do evil Yes, it's true: I should 'leave off from wrath, and let go displeasure." What good is anger? I have been angiy before. 
I have been "moved to do evil," too-as you shal see. THE 



UTILE LORD JESUS 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS following nx»ther's death was the first Christmas I didn't spend in Sawyer Depot. My grandmother told Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred 
that if the lamily were all together, rr^^ mother's absence would be too apparent. If Dan and Grandmother and I were alone in Gravesend, and if the Eastmans were 
abne in Sawyer Depot, n^^ grandmother argued that we would all miss each other; then, she reasoned, we wouldn't miss rry mother so iruch. Ever since the Christmas 
of, have felt that the yuletide is a special hell Ibr those lamilies who have sulfered any loss or who trust admit to any imperfection; the so-called spirit of giving can be as 
greedy as receiving-Christmas is our time to be aware of what we lack, of who's not home. Dividing n^^ time between ny grandmother's house on Front Street and the 
abandoned dormitory where Dan had his small apartment also gave me try first impressbns of Graves-end Academy at Christmas, when all the boarders had gone 
home. The bleak brick and stone, the ivy frosted with snow, the dormitories and classroom buildings with their windows all closed-with a penitentiary sameness-^ve 
the campus the aura of a prison enduring a hun^r strike; and without the students hurrying on the quadrangle paths, the bare, bone-colored birches stood out in black- 
and-white against the snow, like charcoal drawings of themselves, or skeletons of the abmm. The ringing of the chapel bell, and the bell lor class hours, was suspended; 
and so try mother's absence was underlined by the absence of Gravesend's most routine irusb, the acadeiry chimes I'd taken lor granted-until I couldn't hear them 
There was onfy the sofemn, hourly bonging of the great cbck in the bell tower of Kurd's Church; especial^ on the most brittle-cob days of Deceirber, and against the 
hrriscape of old snow-thawed and refrozen to the dull, silver-gray sheen of pewter-the cbck-bell of Kurd's Church tolled the time like a death knell 
'Twas not the season to be jolfy-althou^ dear Dan Needham tried. Dan drank too rruch, and he filled the empty, echoing dormitory with his strident caroling; his 
rendition of the Christmas carols was quite painfulfy a iar cry from rry mother's singing And whenever Owen woub join Dan Ibr a verse of 'God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen," or-worse-' 'It Came Upon the Mbifi^ Cbar," the old stone stairwells of Dan's dorm resounded with a dir^fril irusfc that was not at all Christmasy but 
strict^ mournful; they were the vofces of the ^sts of those Gravesend boys unabb to go home for Christmas, singng to their faraway families. The Gravesend 
dormitories were named after the long-ago, dead-and-buried faculty and headmasters of the school Abbot, Amen, Bancroft, Dunbar, Oilman, Gorham, Hooper, 
Larrbert, Perkins, Porter, Quincy, Scott. Dan Needham lived in Water-house Hall, so named for some deceased cunrtdgeon of a classicist, a Latin teacher named 
Amos Waterhouse, whose rendering of Christmas carols in Latin-I was sure-coub not have been worse than the glooiry muddle made of them by Dan and Owen 
Meany. Grandmother's response to rry mother being dead for Christmas was to refuse to participate in the seasonal decoration of Front Street; the wreaths were 
nailed too low on the doors, arb the bottom half of the Christmas tree was overhung with tinsel aib omaments-the result of Lydia appfying her heavy-haibed touch at 
wheelchair level 

'We'd all have been better otf in Sawyer Depot," Dan Needham announced, in his crps. Owen sighed. 'I GUESS I'LL NEVER GET TO GO TO SAWYER 
DEPOT," he said morosefy. Where Owen and I went instead was into every room of every boy who'd gone home tor Christmas from Waterhouse 

HaD; Dan Needham had a master key. Almost every afiemoon, Dan rehearsed The Graveserb Players for their annual versionof A Christmas Carol; it was 
becoming oH hat tor nrany of the players, but-to freshen their performances-Dan made them chan^ roles from one Christmas to the next. Hence, Mr. Fish, who one 
year had been Marleys Ghost-and another year, the Ghost of Christmas Past-was now Scrooge himself After years of using conventional^ adorable children who 
mtifed their feres, Dan had be^d Owen to be Tiny Tim, but Owen said that everyone would lau^ at him-if not on si^ at least when he first spoke-arb besides: Mrs. 
Walker was playing Tmy Trnts mother. That, Owen, daimed, would give him THE SHIVERS. It was bad erxru^ Owen maintained, that he was subject to seasonal 
ridicule firr the role he played in the Christ Church Christmas Pa^ant. "JUST YOU WAIT," he said darkly to nu. 'THE WIGGINS ARE NOT GOING TO MAKE 
ME THE STUPID ANGEL AGAIN!" 

It woub be rry first Christnras pagearrt, since I was usualfy in Sawyer Depot for the last Sunday betbre Christmas; but Owen repeated^ complained that he was always 
cast as the Announcing Angel-a role forced upon trim by the Rev. Captain Wr^n and his stewardess wife, Barbara, who maintained that there was "no one cuter" for 
the part than Owen, whose chore it was to descerb-in a' 'pillar of light" (with the substarrtial assistance of a crarrefece apparatus to which he was attached, with wires, 
like a puppet). Owen was supposed to arrnounce the worrdrous new preserrce that lay in the manger in Bethlehem, all the while flapping his arms (to draw attention to 
the giant wings glued to his choir robe, and to attempt to quiet the gi^es of the congre^tion). Every year, a grim group of shepherds huddled at the comrrunion railing 
and displayed their cowardice to God's Holy Messengpr; a motley crew, they tripped on their robes arb knocked off each other's turbans and false beards with their 
stalls arb shepherding crooks. Barb Wr^n had difficulty locating them in the "pillar of li^" while sirruhaneousfy illuminating the Descerbing Angel, Owen Meany. 
Reading from Luke, the rector sab, " 'Arb in that re^n there were shepherds out in the fieb, keeping watch over their flock by rri^. And an an^l of the Lord 
appeared to them, and the gbry of the Lord shone around them, and they were filled witiVear.' " Whereupon, Mr. Wrggin paused for the full effect of the shepherds 
cringing at the sight of Owen struggling to get his feet on the tbor-Barb Wrggin operated the creaky apparatus that bwered Owen, too, placing him dangerous^ near 
the lit carbles that sirrulated the campfires around which the shepherds watched their flock. 

" 'BE NOT AFRAID,' " Owen announced, wMe still stru^ling in the air;" 'FOR BEHOLD, I BRING YOU GOOD NEWS OF A GREAT JOY WHICH WILL 
COME TO ALL THE PEOPLE; FOR TO YOU IS BORN THIS DAY IN THE CITY OF DAVID A SAVIOR, WHO IS CHRIST THE LORD. AND THIS 
WILL BE A SIGN FOR YOU: YOU WILL FIND A BABE WRAPPED IN SWADDLING CLOTHES AND LYING IN A MANGER.' " Whereupon, the 
dazbing, if jerky, "pillar of li^" flashed, like lightning, or perhaps Christ Church suffered an electrical surge, and Owen was raised into darkness-sometimes, yanked 
into darkness; arb once, so qdckfy that one of his wings was tom fromhis back arb fel among the confused shepherds. The worst of it was that Owen had to renrain in 
the air Ibr the rest of the pa^ant-there being no method of lowering him out of the li^. If he was to be concealed in darkness, he had to stay suspended from the 
wires-above the babe lying in the manger, above the clumsy, nodding donkeys, the sturrbferg shepherds, arb the unbalanced kings starring under the wei^ of their 
crowns. An additional evil, Owen claimed, was that whoever played Joseph was always smirking-as if Joseph had anything to smirk about. "WHAT DOES JOSEPH 
HAVE TO DO WITH ANY OF IT?" Owen asked crossly. "I SUPPOSE HE HAS TO STAND AROUND THE MANGER, BUT HE SHOULDN'T SMIRK!" 
And always the prettiest girl got to play Mary. "WHAT DOES PRETTY HAVE TO DO WITH IT?" Owen asked. "WHO SAYS MARY WAS PRETTY?" 

And the irbivbual touches that the Wi^ins brou^ to the Christmas Pagpant reduced Owen to incoherent firming-for example, the smaller chibren disguised as 
turtledoves. The costumes were so absurd that no one knew what these chibren were supposed to be; they reserrbled science-fiction an^ls, spectacular Kfe-lbrms 
from another galaxy, as if the Wi^ns had decbed that the Hofy Nativity had been atterbed by beings 

APRAYER FOR OWEN ME ANY from feraway planets (or should have been so atterbed). 'NOBODY KNOWS WHAT THE STUPID TURTLEDOVES 
ARE!" Owen complained. As for the Christ Chib himseltj Owen was outragpd. The Wr^ns insisted that the Baby Jesus rrot shed a tear, arb in this pursuit they were 
relentless mothering dozens of babies backstagp; they substituted babies so freefy that the Christ Chib was whisked from the man^r at the first unholy croak or 
gurgle-instantfy replaced by a mrte baby, or at least a stuporous one. For this chore of suppfying a fresh, silent baby to the manger-in an instant-an exterbed line of 
ominous-looking grown-ups reached into the shadows beyond the pulpit, belrirb the purple-and-maroon curtains, under the cross. These large arb sure-harbed adults, 
deft at baby-handling, or at least certain not to drop a qrrickfy moving Christ Child, were stran^fy orrt of place at the Nativity. Were they kings or shepherds-arb wty 



were they so rruch bi^r than the other kings and shepherds, if not exac% larger than life? Their costumes were childish, althou^ some of their beards were real, and 
they appeared less to relish the spirit of Christmas man they seemed resigned to their task-like a bucket bri^de of volunteer firemen Backstagp, the mothers Iretted; the 
competition for the most properly behaved Christ Child was keen Eveiy Christmas, in addition to the Baby Jesus, the Wi^ins' pageant gave birth to many new 
merrbers of that most monstrous sorority stagp mothers. I told Owen that perhaps he was better olf to be "above" these proceedings, but Owen hinted that I and other 
merrbers of our Sunday school class were at least partially responsible for his humiliating elevation-for hadn't we been the first to lift Owen into the air? Mrs. Walker, 
Owen sug^sted, might have given Barb Wiggin the idea of using Owen as the airborne an^L It's no wonder that Owen was not tickled by Dan's notion of casting him 
as Tmy Tan "WHENISAY, 'BENOT AFRAID; FOR BEHOLD, I BRING YOU GOOD NEWS,' ALL THE BABIES CRY AND EVERYONE ELSE LAUGHS. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK THEYLL DO IF I SAY, 'GOD BLESS US, EVERY ONE!'?" 

It was his voice, of course; he could have said, "HERE COMES THE END OF THE WORLD!" People still would have Men down, laughing It was torture to Owen 
that he was without rruch humor-he was on^ serious-while at the same time he had a chie% conic elfect on the rrultitude. No wonder he commenced wonying about 
the Christmas Pageant as early as the end ofNoverrber, for in the service bulletin of the Last Sunday After Pentecost there was already an announcement, "How to 
Participate in the Christmas Pageant." The first rehearsal was scheduled after the Annual Parish Meeting and the Vestiy elections-almost at the beginning of our 
Christmas vacation ' 'What would you like to be?" the sappy bulletin asked. 'We need kings, angels, shepherds, donkeys, turtledoves, Maiy, Joseph, babies, and 
morel" 

" 'FATHER, FORGIVE THEM; FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO,' " Owen said. Grandmother was testy about our playing at Front Street; it's no 
wonder that Owen and I sou^ the solitude of Waterhouse Hal With Dan out of the dorm in the afternoons, Owen and I had the place almost to ourselves. There 
were four floors of boys' rooms, the comnunal showers and urinals and crapper stalls on eveiy floor, and one laculty apartment at the end of the hal on each floor, too. 
Dan's apartment was on the third floor. The second-floor laculty occupant had gone home for Christmas-like one of the boys himsel young Mr. Peabody, a fledgling 
Math instructor, and a bachebr not likefy to improve upon his single status, was what rry mother had caled a 'Nervous Nelfy." He was lastidious and timid and easify 
teased by the boys on his floor; on the nights he was given dorm duty-for the entire four floors-Waterhouse Hall seethed with revolution It was during an evening of Mr. 
Peabody's duty that a first-year boy was dangled by his heels from the yawning portal of the fourth-floor laundiy chute; his nufiled howls echoed throu^ the dorm, and 
Mr. Peabody, opening the laundry portal on the second floor, was shocked to peer two floors up and see the youngster's screaming lace boking down at him Mr. 
Peabody reacted m a lashion that could have been imitated from Mrs. Walker. 'Van Arsdale!" he shouted upward. "Getout ofthe laundry chute! Getagrip onyoursell^ 
man! Get your feet on the floor!" 

He never dreamed, poor Mr. Peabody, that Van Arsdale was held last at both ankles by two brutal linemen from the Gravesend football team; they tortured Van 
Arsdale daify. 

So Mr. Peabody had gone home to his parents, whbh left the second floor free of laculty; and the Physical Education Ikiatic on the fourth floor-the track-and- 
field coach, Mr. Tubukri- was also away for Christmas, He was also a bachebr, and he had insisted on the fourth floor-for his health; he claimed to relish running 
upstairs. He had many femafe visitors; when they wore dresses or skirts, the boys bved to watch them ascending and descending the stairwell from one of the lower 
floors. The ni^ that Waterhouse Hall suffered his turn at dorm duty, the boys were veiy well behaved. Mr. Tubulari was last and sibnt and thrived on catching boys 
"b the acf’-in the act of anything shaving-cream fi^, smoking in their rooms, even masturbation Each floor had a designated common room, a butt room, so-called, 
for the smokers; but smoking in the dorm rooms was forbidden-as was sex m any form, alcohol m any form, and drugs that had not been prescribed by the school 
physician Mr. Tubulari even had reservations about aspirin According to Dan, Mr. Tubulari was oflF competing in some gnieling athletic event over Christmas-actual^, 
a pentathbn of the harshest-possible wintertime activities; a "winterthon," Mr. Tubulari had called it. Dan Needham hated made-up words, and he became quite 
boisterous on the subject of what wintertime events Mr. Tubulari was competing in; the lanatic had gone to Alaska, or maybe Minnesota. Dan would entertain Owen 
and me by describing Mr. Tubukri's pentathbn, his "winterthon" 

'The first event," Dan Needham said, "is something wholesome, like splitting a cord of wood-points oflij if you break your ax. Then you have to run ten miles m deep 
snow, or snowshoe for thirty. Then you chop a hole m the be, and-canying your ax-swim a mile under a frozen kke, chopping your way out at the opposite shore. 
Then you buib an igbo-to get warm Then comes the do^ledding You have to rrush a team of dogs-from Anchora^ to Chicago. Then you bufld another igloo-to 
rest." 

'THATS SIX EVENTS," Owen said. "A PENTATHLON IS ONLY FIVE." 

"So forgpt the second igloo," Dan Needham sab. 

'T WONDER WHAT MISTER TUBULARI DOES FORNEW YEAR'S EVE," Owen said. 

'Carrotjuice," Dan said, fixing himself another whiskey. "Mister Tubukri makes his own carrot juice." 

Anyway, Mr. Tubukri was gone. When Dan was out m the afternoons, Owen and I were in total control of the top three floors of Waterhouse Hall As for the first 
floor, we had onfy the Brinker-Smiths to contend with, and they were no match for us-if we were quiet. A young British couple, the Brinker-Smiths had recentfy 
kunched twins; they were entirety and, for the most part, cheerfiilty engaged in how to survive life with twins. Mr. Brinker-Smith, who was a biob^t, also fended 
himself an mventor; he invented a double-seater high chair, a double-seater strolbr, a double-seater swing-the ktter hung m a doorway, where the twins could dangle 
like monkeys on a vine, in close enou^ proximity to each other to pull each other's hair. In the double-seater high chair, they coub throw food into each other's feces, 
and so Mr. Brinker-Smith improvised a wall between them-too hi^ for them to throw their food over it. Yet the twins would knock at this wall, to assure themselves 
that the other was realty there, and they would smear theb food on the wall, almost as a form of fin^r painting-a preliterate comnunication among siblings. Mr. Brinker- 
Smith found the twins' methods of thwarting his various inventions "fescinating"; he was a true scientist-the feibres of Ms experiments were almost as interesting to Mm as 
Ms successes, and Ms determinatbnto press forward, with more and more twm-inspired inventions, was resolute. Mrs. Brinker-Smith, on the other hand, appeared a 
trifle tired. She was too pretty a woman to look harried; her exhaustion at the hands of her twins-and with Mr. Brinker-Smith's inventions for a better life with them- 
manifested itself m fits of distraction so pronounced that Owen and Dan and suspected her of sleepwalking She literally did not notice us. Her name was Ginger, m 
reference to her fetching freckles and her strawbeny-bbnd hab; she was an object of bstfiil fentasies for Gravesend boys, both before and after vc^ time at the 
acadeiry-^en the need of Gravesend boys to indulge m bstfiil fentasies, I believe that Ginger Brinker-Smith was seen as a sex object even when she was pregnant 
with her twins. But for Owen and me-during the Christmas of'-Mrs. Brinker-Smith's appearance was onty mibty alluring she looked as if she slept b her cbthes, and 
I'm sure she did. And her febbd voluptuousness, wMch I woub kter possess as firm a memoiy of as any Gravesend boy, was quite concealed by the great, bose 
blouses she wore-for such cbthes, no doubt, enhanced the speed with wMch she coub snap open her nursing bra. In 

a European tradition, strangpty enlarged by its travel to New Hampshire, she seemed intent on nursing the twins until they were ob enou^ to go to school by 
themselves. The Brinker-Smiths were big on nursing as was evbenced by Mr. Brinker-Snith's demonstrative use of Ms wife m his bbbgy classes. A well-liked 
teacher, of liberal methods not universalty fevored by the stodgier Gravesend fecuhy, Mr. Brinker-Smith enjoyed all opportuMties to bring "life," as he called it, into the 
ckssroom This included the eye-opening spectacb of Ginger Brinker-Smith nursing the twins, an experience-sadty-that was wasted on the bbbgy students of 
Gravesend, b that it happened biefore Owen and I were ob enou^ to attend the acaderry. Aiyway Owen and I were not fearful of interference from the Brinker- 
Smiths while we investigated the boys' rooms on the first floor of Waterhouse HaD; b feet, we were disappointed to see so Me of the Brinker-Smiths over that 








Christmas- because we imagined that we m^t be rewarded with a glimpse of Ginger Brinker-Smith in the act of nursing We even, occasbna% lin^red in the first- 
floor hall-in the laraway hope that Mr. Brinker- Smith mi^ open the door to his apartment, see Owen and me standing there, clearfy with nothing educational to do, and 
therefore invite us forthwith into his apartment so that we could watch his wife nurse the twins. Alas, he did not. One icy day, Owen and I accompanied Mrs. Brinker- 
Snith to market, taking turns pushing the bundled-up twins in their double-seater-and even carrying the groceries into the Brinker-Smith apartment, after a trip in such 
inclement weather that it mi^ have qualified as a fifth of Mr. Tubulari's winter pentathlon But did Mrs. Brinker-Smith bring forth her breasts and volunteer to nurse the 
twins in front of us? Alas, she did not. Thus Owen and I were left to discover what Gravesend prep-school boys kept in their rooms when they went home for 
Christmas. We took Dan Needhairis master key from the hook by the kitchen can opener; we be^ with the fourth-floor rooms. Owen's excitement with our detective 
work was intense; he entered every room as if the occupant had not gone home for Christmas, but in all likelihood was hiding under the bed, or in the closet-with an ax. 
Aird there was no hurrying Owen, not even in the dullest room He looked in every drawer, examined every article of cbthing sat m every desk chair, lay down on 
every bed-this was always his last act in each of the rooms: he would lie down on the bed and close his eyes; he would hold his breath. Only when he'd resumed normal 
breathing did he announce Hs opinbn of the roorrfs occupant-as either happy or unhappy with the acaderry, as possbfy troubled by distant events at home, or b the 
past. Owen would always admit it-whenthe roomls occuparrt renrained a nystery to him 'THIS GUY IS A REAL MYSTERY," Owen would say. 'TWELVE PAIRS 
OF SOCKS, NO UNDERWEAR, TEN SHIRTS, TWO PAIRS OF PANTS, ONE SPORT JACKET, ONE HE, TWO LACROSSE SHCKS, NO BALL, NO 
PICTURES OF GIRLS, NO FAMILY PORTRAITS, AND NO SHOES." 

'He's got to be wearing shoes," I said. 

'ONLY ONE PAIR," Owen said. 

'He sent a lot of his clothes to the cleaners, just before vacation," I sab. 

'YOU DON'T SEND SHOES TO THE CLEANERS, ORFAMILY PORTRAITS," Owen sab. "A REAL MYSTERY." 

We learned where to bok for the sex ma^zines, or the dirty pictures: between the mattress and bedspring Some of these ^ve Owen THE SHTVERS. hr those days, 
such pictures were disturbingly unclear-or else they were disappointingly wholesome; m the latter category were the swimsuit caferbars. The pictures of the more 
disturbing variety were of the quality of snapshots taken by children from moving cars; the women themselves appeared arrested m motion, rather than posed-as if 
they'd been b the act of something hasty when they'd been cau^ by the camera. The acts themselves were unclear-for example, a woman bent over a man for some 
undetermined purpose, as if she were about to do some vblence on an utterly helpfess cadaver. Arb the women's sex parts were often blurred by pubb hair-some of 
themhad astonishing^ more pubic hair than either Owen or I thought was possbfe-arb their nipples were bbcked from vbw by the censor's black slashes. At first, we 
thou^ the slashes were actual instruments of torture-they struck us as even more menacing than real nudity. Hk lubity was menacing-to a lar^ extent, because the 
women weren't pretty, or else their troubled, serious expressbns jud^d their own nakedness severe^. 

Many of the pictures and ma^zines were partial^ destroyed by the elfects of the boys' wei^ grinding them into the metal bedsprin^, which were flaked with rust; 
the bodies of the women themselves were occasional^ imprinted with a spiral tattoo, as if the ob springs had etched upon the women's flesh a grirry version of bsfs 
own descending spiral Natural^, the presence of pornography darkened Owen's opinbn of each roorris occupant; when he lay on the bed with his eyes closed and, at 
last, expelled his long-heb breath, he would say, 'NOT HAPPY. WHO DRAWS AMOUSTACHE ON HIS MOTHER'S FACE AND THROWS DARTS AT HIS 
FATHER'S PICTURE? WHO GOES TO BED THINKING ABOUT DOING FT WITH GERMAN SHEPHERDS? AND WHATS THE DOG LEASH IN THE 
CLOSET FOR? AND THE FLEA COLLAR IN THE DESK DRAWER? ITS NOT LEGAL TO KEEP A PET IN THE DORM, RIGHT?" 

'Perhaps his dog was kilbd over the summer," I said. 'He kept the bash arb the flea collar." 

"SURE," Owen sab. "AND I SUPPOSE HIS FATHER RAN OVER THE DOG? I SUPPOSE HIS MOTHER DID IT WITH THE DOG?" 

'They're just things," I said. "What can we tel about the gty who lives here, realty?" 

'NOT HAPPY," Owen sab. We were a whole afternoon investigating the rooms on just the fourth floor, Owen was so systematic m his methods of search, so 
delberate about putting everything back exactty where it had been, as if these Gravesend boys were anything at al like him; as if their rooms were as intentional as the 
rruseum Owen had made of Ms room FCs behavbr b the rooms was remindful of a hoty man's seareh of a cathedral of antiquity-as if he coub divine some ancient and 
also hoty intention there. He pronounced few boarders happy. These few, m Owen's opimon, were the ones whose dresser mirrors were ringed with lamity pbtures, aib 
with pbtures of real girlfriends (they could have been sisters). A keeper of swimsMt cabndars could conceivably be happy, or borderlne-happy, but the boys who had 
cut out the pictures of the lingerie and girdle models from the Sears catalog were at bast partialy unhappy-and there was no saving anyone who harbored pictures of 
thoroughty naked women The bushbr the women were, the unhappier the The Little Lard Jesus boy, the more the women's nipples were struck with the censor's slash, 
the more miserabb the boarder. 

'HOW CAN YOU BE HAPPY IF YOU SPEND ALL YOUR TIME THINKING ABOUT DOING ITT Owen asked. I preferred to thbk that the rooim we 
searched were more haphazard and less revealing than Owen imagmed-after al, they were supposed to be the monastic cels of transient scholars; they were something 
between a nest and a hotel room, they were not natural abodes, and what we found there was a random disorder and a depressing sameness. Even the pictures of the 
sports heroes arb movie stars were the same, from room to room; and from boy to boy, there was often a similar scrap of something missed from the fife at home: a 
picture of a car, with the boy proudty at the wheel (Gravesend boarders were not alowed to drive, or even ride in, cars); a picture of a perfectty plain backyard, or 
even a snapshot of such a deepty private moment-an unrecognizabb figure shaniilng away from the camera, back turned to our view- that the substance of the pbture 
was bcked m a personal memoiy. The effect of these cels, with the terrible sameness of each boy's homesickness, and the chaos of travel, was what Owen had meant 
when he'd fob rry mother that domitories were EVIL. Since her death, Owen had hinted that the strongpst force compeling Mm to attend Gravesend Acadeiry- 
namety, rry mother's insistence-was gone. Those rooms alowed us to imagine what we mi^ become-ifnot exactty boarders (because I woub eontinue to five with 
Dan, and with Grandmother, and Owen woub five at home), we woub stil harbor such secrets, such barely restrained messiness, such lusts, even, as these poor 
residents of Waterhouse Hal It was our Ives m the near future that we were searching for when we searehed in those rooms, arb therefore it was shrewd of Owen that 
he made us take our time. It was in a room on the third floor that Owen discovered the prophyketies; everyone ealed them "rubbers," birt m Grave-send, New 
Hampshire, we ealed them 'beetbskins." The origin of that word is not known to me; tecMiicaly, a 'beetleskm" was a used corbom-and, even more specificalty, one 
found in a parking lot or washed up on a beach or floating m the urinal at the drive-in movie. I beleve that onty 

those were authentic 'beetbskins": ob and vety-rruch-used corboms that popped out at you m pubic pkces. It was m the third-floor room of a senbr named 
Potter-an advisee of Dan's-that Owen found a half-dozen or more prophyketies, m their fofl wrappers, not very abty concealed m the sock compartment of the dresser 
drawers. 

'BEETLESKINS!" he cried, dropping them on the floor; we stood back from them We had never seen unused rubbers in their drugstore packagng before. 

"Are you sure?" I asked Owen 

'THEY’RE FRESH BEETLESKINS," Owen tob im. 'THECAIHOUCS FORBID THEM," he added. 'THE CAIHOUCS ARE OPPOSED TO BIRTH 
CONTROL." 

"Wlty?" I asked. 

'NEVER MIND," Owen sab. 'TVE NOTHING MORE TO DO WITH THE CATHOUCS." 



"Ri^" I said. We tried to ascertain ifPotter would know exactfy how many beetleskins he had in his sock drawer-whether he would notice if we opened one of the foil 
wrappers and examined one of the beetleskins, which natural^, then, we could not put back; we would have to dispose of it. Would Potter miss it? That was the 
question. Owen determined that an investigation of how organized a boarder Potter was would tel us. Was Hs underwear al in one drawer, were his T-shirts folded, 
were his shoes in a strai^ line on the closet floor, were his jackets and shirts and trousers separated Irom each other, did his hangers lace the same way, did he keep 
his pens and pencils together, were his paper clips contained, dM he have more than one tube of toothpaste that was open, were his razor blades somewhere safe, did 
he have a necktie rack or hang his ties wilfy-nilfy? And did he keep the beetleskins because he used them-or were they for show? In Potter's cbset, sunk in one of his 
size- hiking boots, was a flfih of Jack Dantel's Old No., Black Label; Owen decided that ifPotter risked keeping a bottle of whiskey in his room, the beetleskkis were 
not for show. IfPotter used them with any frequency, we ima^d, he would not miss one. The examination of the beetleskin was a solemn occasion; it was the 
nonlubricatedkind-rmnot even sure if there were lubricatedrubbers when Owen and I were eleven-and with some difliculty, and occasional pain, we took turns putting 
the thing on our tiny penises. This part of our lives in the near fiflure was especialy hard for us to imagine; but I realize now that the ritual we enacted in Potter's daring 
room also had the significance of reli^us rebelon for Owen Meary-it was but one more affront to the Catholcs whom he had, in his own words, ESCAPED. It was a 
pity that Owen could not escape the Rev. Dudley Wig^'s Christmas Pageant. The first rehearsal, in the nave of the church, was held on the Second Sunday of Advent 
and folowed a celebration of the Hofy Eucharist. We were delayed discussing our roles because the Women's Association Report preceded us; the women wished to 
say that the Quiet Day they had scheduled for the begrming of Advent had been very successful-that the meditations, and the folbwing period of quiet, for reflection, 
had been well received. Mrs. Walker, whose own term as a Vestry merrber was expiring-thus giving her even more energy for her Sunday school tyrarmies- 
compbined that attendance at the adult evening Bible study was flawing 

'Well, everyone's so busy at Christmas, you know," said Barb Wi^in, who was inpatient to begin the casting of the pageant-not wanting to keep us potential donkeys 
and turtledoves waiting. I could sense Owen's irritation with Barb Wi^n, in advance. Quite blind to his animosity. Barb Wiggin began-as, indeed, the holy event itself 
had begun-with the Announcing An^I 'Well, we all know who our Descending Angel is," she told us. 

'NOT ME," Owen said. 

"Why, Owen!" Barb Wi^n said. 

'PUT SOMEONE ELSE UP IN THE AIR," Owen said. "MAYBE THE SHEPHERDS CAN JUST STARE AT THE 'PILLAR OF UGHT.' THE BIBLE SAYS 
OF THE LORD APPEARED TO THE SHEPHERDS-NOT TO THE WHOLE CONGREGAHON. AND USE SOMEONE WITH A VOICE EVERYONE 
DOESN'T LAUGH AT," he said, pausing while everyone laughed. 

'But Owen-" Barb Wi^in said. 

'No, no, Barbara," Mr. Wi^n said. 'If Owen's tired of being the angel, we should respect his wishes-this is a democracy," he added unconvincing^. The former 
stewardess glared at her ex-pibt husband as if he had been speaking, and thinking, in the absence of suflScient oxygen. 

"AND ANOTHER THING," Owen said. "JOSEPH SHOULD NOT SMIRK." 

"Indeed not!" the rector said hear%. 'I had no idea we'd sufiered a smirking Joseph all these years." 

"And who do you think would be a good Joseph, Owen?" Barb Wiggin asked, without the conventional friendliness of the stewardess. Owen pointed to me; to be 
singled out so silentfy, with Owen's customary authority made the hairs stand up on the back of rry neck-in later years, I would think I had been chosen by the Chosen 
One. But that Second Sunday of Advent, in the nave of Christ Church, I felt angiy with Owen-once the hairs on the back of iry neck relaxed. For what an uninspiring 
role it is; to be Joseph-that hapless folbwer, that stand-in, that gty abng for the ride. 

'We usualfy pick Mary first," Barb Wi^n said. 'Then we let Mary pick her Joseph." 

'Oh," the Rev. Dudley Wi^in said.' Well, this year we can let Joseph pick his Maiy! We nusrit be afraid to changp!" he added cordiaify, but his wife ignored him 
'We usualfy begin with the angpl," Barb Wi^in said. 'We still don't have an angel Here we are with a Joseph before a Mary, and no angpl," she said. (Stewardesses 
are orderfy people, rruch comforted by folbwing a iamiliar routine.) 

'WeD, who woub like to hang m the air this year?" the rector asked. 'Tel them about the vbw from up there, Owen." 

"SOMETIMES THE CONTRAPTION THAT HOLDS YOU IN THE AIR HAS YOU FACING THE WRONG WAY," he warned the would-be angels. 
"SOMETIMES THE HARNESS CUTS INTO YOUR SKIN." 

'Tm sure we can remedy that, Owen," the rector said. 

"WHEN YOU GO UP OUT OF THE 'PILLAR OF UGHT,' ITS VERY DARK UP THERE," Owen said. No woub-be angel raised his or her hand. 

"AND ITS QUITE A LONG SPEECH THAT YOU HAVE TO MEMORIZE," Owen added. 'YOU KNOW, 'BE NOT AFRAID; FOR BEHOLD, I BRING 
YOU GOOD NEWS OF A GREAT JOY... FOR TO YOU IS BORN ... IN THE CITY OF DAVID A SAVIOR, WHO IS CHRIST THE LORD'..." 

'We know, Owen, we know," Barb Wig^ said. 

'ITS NOT EASY," Owen said. 

'Perhaps we should pick our Mary, and come back to the an^l?" the Rev. Mr. Wiggin asked. Barb Wiggin wrung her hands. But if they thou^ I was enou^ of a fool 
to choose iry Mary, they had another think coming; what a no-wm siluation that was-choosing Mary. For what woub everyone say about me and the girl I chose? And 
what woub the ^Is I didn't choose think of me? 

"MARY BETH BAIRD HAS NEVERBEEN MARY," Owen said. 'THAT WAY, MARY WOULD BE MARY." 

"Joseph chooses Maiy!" Barb Wi^b said. 

"IT WAS JUST A SUGGESTION," Owen said. But how could the role be denied Maiy Beth Baird now that it had been offered? Maiy Beth Baird was a wholesome 

lump of a ^1, shy and clumsy and plain 

'Tve been a turtfedove three times," she rrurrbled. 

'THATS ANOTHER THING," Owen said, 'NOBODY KNOWS WHAT THE TURTLEDOVES ARE." 

'Now, now-one thing at a time," Dudley Wi^b said. 

'First, Joseph-choose Mary!" Barb Wi^b sab. 

"Mary Beth Baird woub be fine," I sab. 

'Wei, so Mary is Mary!" Mr. Wi^n said. Mary Beth Baird covered her lace b her hands. Barb Wi^b also covered her face. 

'Now, what's this about the turtledoves, Owen?" the rector asked. 

'Flold the turtledoves!" Barb Wi^n snapped. 'T want an angel" 

Former king? and shepherds sat b sience; former donkeys did not come forth-and donkeys came b two parts; the hind part of the donkey never got to see the 
pagpant. Even the former hind parts of donkeys db not volunteer to be the angel Even former turtledoves were not stirred to grab the part. 

"is so important," the rector sab. 'There's a specbl apparatus just to raise and lower you, and-for a whle-you occupy the 'pilar of 1^' al by yoursefr Al eyes are on 
you!" 



The children of Christ Church did not appear enticed to pby by the thought of all eyes being on them In the rear of the nave, rendered even more insigpilicant than usual 
by his proximity to the giant painting of'The Call of the Twelve," 

pudgy Harold Crosby sat diminished by the depiction of Jesus appointing his disciples; all eyes rarefy feasted on lat Harold Crosby, who was not grotesque 
enough to be teased-or even noticed-but who was enou^ of a sbb to be rejected whenever he caused the slightest attention to be drawn to himself Therelbre, Harold 
Crosby abstained. He sat in the back; he stood at the rear of the line; he spoke onfy when spoken to; he desked to be left abne, and-for the most part-he was. For 
several years, he had played a perfect hind part of a donkey. I'm sure it was the onfy role he wanted. I could see he was nervous about the sifence that greeted the Rev. 
Mr. Wish's request for an angel; possibfy the towering portraits of the discipfes in his immediate vicinity made Harold Crosby feel inadequate, or else he feared that-in 
the absence of vobnteers-the rector wouU select an angel from among the cowardfy cMdren, and (God forbid) what if Mr. Wi^b chose him ? Harob Crosby tipped 
back in his chair and shut his eyes; it was either a method of concealment borrowed from the ostrich, or else Harold imagined that if he appeared to be asleep, no one 
would ask him to be more than the hind part of a donkey. 

"Someone has to be the angel," Barb Wi^n said menacingfy. Then Harob Crosby fell over backward in his chair; he made it worse by attempting to catch his balance- 
by grabbing the frame of the huge painting of 'The Call of the Twelve"; then he thought better of crushing himself under Christ's disciples and he allowed himself to M 
freefy. Like most things that happened to Harob Crosby, his M was more astonishing for its awkwardness than for anything intrinsicalfy spectacular. Regardless, onfy 
the rector was insensitive enough to mistake Harob Crosby's clumsiness for volunteering. 

'Good for you, Harob!" the rector sab. 'There's a brave boy!" 

"What?" Harob Crosby sab. 

'Now we have our an^V' Mr. Wi^n said cheerfulfy. "Whaf s next?" 

'Tmafrab ofheights," sab Harob Crosby. 

"All the braver of you!" the rector replied. 'There's no time like the present for lacing our fears." 

"But the crane," Barb Wi^in sab to her husband. 'The apparatus-"she started to say, but the rector silenced her with an admonishing wave of his hand. Surefy you're 
not going to The Little Lard Jesus make the poor boy feel self-conscious about his weight, the rector's glance toward his wife implied; surefy the wires and the harness 
are strong enough. Barb Wi^n glowered back at her husband. 

"ABOUT THE TURTLEDOVES," Owen sab, and Barb Wi^in shut her eyes; she did not lean back in her chair, but she gripped the seat with both hands. 

"Ah, yes, Owen, what was it about the turtledoves?" the Rev. Mr. Wi^n asked. 

'THEY LOOK LUCE THEY’RE FROM OUTER SPACE," Owen sab. 'NO ONE KNOWS WHAT THEYRE SUPPOSED TO BE." 

'They're dovesl" Barb Wi®n sab. 'Everyone knows what doves are!" 

'THEY’RE GIANT DOVES," Owen said. 'THEYRE AS BIG AS HALF A DONKEY. WHAT KIND OF BIRD IS THAT? A BIRD FROM MARS? THEYRE 
ACTUALLY KIND OF FRIGHTENING." 

'Not everyone can be a king or a shepherd or a donkey, Owen," the rector sab. 

'BUT NOBODYS SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A DOVE," Owen said. "AND NOBODY KNOWS WHAT ALL THOSE PAPER STREAMERS ARE 
SUPPOSED TO BE." 

'They're feathersl" Barb Wi^n shouted. 

'THE TURTLEDOVES LOOK LUCE CREATURES," Owen sab. 'LIKE THEYVE BEEN ELECTROCUTED." 

"Well, I srppose there were other animals in the man^r," the rector sab. 

"Areyo" going to make the costumes?" Barb Wi^in asked him 
'Now now," Mr. Wi^in sab. 

'COWS GO WELL WITH DONKEYS," Owen su^sted. 

'Cows?" the rector said. 'Well well" 

"Who's going to make the cow costumes?" Barb Wi^n asked. 

"/ will!" Maiy Beth Baird said. She had never volunteered for anything before; clearfy her election as the Virgin Mary had ener^d her-had made her believe she was 
capable of miracles, or at least cow costumes. 

'Good for you, Mary!" the rector sab. But Barb Wi^n and Harob Crosby cbsed their eyes; Harob did not look wel-he seemed to be suppressing vomit, 
and his lace took on the lime-green shade of the grass at the feet of Christ's disciples, who loomed over him 
'THERE'S ONE MORE THING," sab Owen Meany. We gave him our attention 'THE CHRIST CHILD," he sab, and we chibren nodded our approval 
"What's wrong with the Christ Chib?" Barb Wi^in asked. 

"ALL THOSE BABIES," Owen sab. "JUST TO GET ONE TO LIE IN THE MANGER WITHOUT CRYING-DO WE HAVE TO HAVE ALL THOSE 
BABIES?" 

'But it's like the song says, Owen," the rector tob trim " 'Little Lord Jesus, no ciying he makes.'" 

'OKAY, OKAY," Owen sab. 'BUT ALL THOSE BABIES-YOU CAN HEAR THEM CRYING. EVEN OFFSTAGE, YOU CAN HEAR THEM AND ALL 
THOSE GROWN-UPS!" he said. "ALLTHOSE BIG MEN PASSING THE BABIES IN AND OUT. THEYRE SO B/GC-THEYLOOK RIDICULOUS. THEY 
MAKE US LOOK RIDICULOUS." 

'You know a baby who won't cry, Owen?" Barb Wi^n asked himaib, of course, she knew as soon as she spoke... how he had trapped her. 

'T KNOW SOMEONE WHO CAN FIT IN THE CRIB," Owen said. 'SOMEONE SMALL ENOUGH TO LOOK LIKE A BABY," he said. "SOMEONE OLD 
ENOUGH NOT TO CRY." 

Maiy Beth Baird could not contain herself 'Owen can be the Baby Jesus!" she yelled. Owen Meany smiled and shru^d. 

'T CAN FIT IN THE CRIB," he sab modestly. Harob Crosby could no lon^r contain himself either; he vomited. He vomited often enou^ for it to pass almost 
unnoticed, especiaify now that Owen had our undivbed attention 
"And what's more, we can lift him!" Mary Beth Baird sab excitedfy. 

'There was never any lifting of the Christ Child before!" Barb Wiggin sab. 

"Weft, I mean, if we have to, if we feel like it," Mary Beth said. 

"WELL, IF EVERYONE WANTS ME TO DO IT, I SUPPOSE I COULD," Owen said. 

'Yes!" cried the kings and shepherds. 

"Let Owen do it!" said the donkeys and the cows-the former turtledoves. The littie Lord Jesus It was quite a popular decision, but Barb Wi^n boked at Owen as if 
she were revising her opinbn of how "cute" he was, and the rector observed Owen with a detachment that was wholfy out of character for an ex-plot. The Rev. Mr. 
Wi^n, such a veteran of Christmas pa^ants, boked at Owen Meany with profound respect-as if he'd seen the Christ Chib come and go, but never before had he 
eneountered a littb Lord Jesus who was so perfect for the part. It was onfy our second rehearsal of the Christmas Pageant when Owen decbed that the crib, m wtrich 



he could fit-but ti^itfy-was utmecessaiy and even incorrect. Dudley Wi^in based his entire view of the behavior of the Christ Child on the Christmas carol "Away in a 
Manger," of which there are on^ two verses. It was this carol that convinced the Rev. Mr. Wi^in that the Baby Jesus rrustn't ciy. The cat-tie are low-ing, the ba-by a- 
wakes, But lit-tle Lord Je-sus, no ciy-ing he makes. If Mr. Wi^in put such stock in the secoixl verse of "Away in a Manger," Owen argued that we should also be 
instructed by the very first verse. A-way in a man-ger, no crib for his bed, The lit-tle Lord Je-sus laid down his sweet head. 

'IF IT SAYS THERE WAS NO CRIB, WHY DO WE HAVE A CRIB?" Owen asked. Clearfy, he found the crib restraining " "THE STARS IN THE SKY 
LOOKED DOWN WHERE HE LAY, THE UT-TLE LORD JE-SUS, A-SLEEP ON THE HAY,'" Owen sang Thus did Owen ^t his way, a^in; "on the hay" was 
where he would lie, and he proceeded to arrange all the hay within the creche in such a lashion that his comfort would be assured, and he would be suflScientfy elevated 
and tilted toward the audience-so that no one could possibfy miss seeing him 

'THERE’S ANOTHER THING," Owen advised us. 'YOU NOTICE HOW THE SONG SAYS, "THE CATTLE ARE LOWING'? WELL, ITS A GOOD THING 
WE'VE GOT COWS. THE TURTLEDOVES COULDN'T DO MUCH 'LOWING.’" 

If cows were what we had, they were the sort of cows that required as rruch imagination to identify as the former turtledoves had required. Mary Bern Baird's 
cow costumes may have been inspired by Mary Beth's elevated status to the role of the Virgin Maiy, but the Hofy Mother had not offered divine assistance, or even 
divine workmanship, toward the making of the costumes themselves. Maiy Beth appeared to have been confused mightify by all the images of Christmas; her cows had 
not onfy horns but antlers-veritable racks, more suitable to reindeer, which Mary Beth may have been thinking of Worse, the antlers were soft; that is, they were 
constructed of a floppy material, and therefore these astonishing "horns" were always collapsing upon the feces of the cows themselves-obliterating entirefy their already 
impaired vision, and causing more than usual confusion in the creche: cows stepping on each other, cows colding with donkeys, cows kixrcking down kings and 
shepherds. 

' 'The cows, if that's what they are, "Barb Wi®n observed, "should maintain their positions and not move around-not at all We wouldrit want them to trample the 
Baby Jesus, would we?" A deepfy crazed glint in Barb Wi^iris eye made it appear that she thou^ trampling the Baby Jesus would register in the nei^orhood of a 
divine occurrence, but Owen, who was always anxious about being stepped on-and excessivefy so, now that he was prone and helpless on the hay- echoed Barb 
Wi^in's concern for the cows. 

'YOU COWS, JUST REMEMBER YOURE SUPPOSED TO BE 'LOWING,' NOT MILLING AROUND." 

'T don't want the cows 'lowing or milling around," Barb Wi^n said. "I want to be able to hear the singng and the reading from the Bible. I want no 'bwing'" 

"LAST YEAR YOU HAD THE TURTLEDOVES COOING," Owen reminded her. 

'Oearfy, this isn't last year," Barb Wi^in said. 

'Now now," the rectorisaid. 

'THE SONG SAYS 'THE CATTLE ARE LOWING,'" Owen said. 

'T suppose you want the donkeys hee-hawing I" Barb Wi^in shouted. 

'THE SONG SAYS NOTHING ABOUT DONKEYS," Owen said. 

'Perhaps we're being too literal about this song" Mr. The Little. Lord Jesus Wi^n inteijected, but I knew there was no such thing as "too literal" for Owen Meany, 
who grasped orthodojq^ from wherever it could be found. Yet Owen relented on the issue of whether or not the cattle should ’low"; he saw there was more to be gained 
in rearranging the order of rrusic, which he had always found improper. It made no sense, he claimed, to begin with 'We Three Kings of Orient Are" while we watched 
the Announcing An^l descend in the ' 'pillar of li^"; those were shepherds to whom appeared, not kings. Better to be^ with 'O Little Town of Bethlehem" while 
made good his descent; the anil's announcement would be perfectly balanced if delivered between verses two and three. Then, as the "pillar of li^" leaves the angel- 
or, rather, as the qdckfy ascending angpl departs the "pillar of light"-we see the kin^. Suddenfy, they have joined the astonished shepherds. Now hit 'We Three Kings," 
and hit it hard! Harold Crosby, who had not yet attempted a first flight in the apparatus that enhanced his credibility as an an^l, wanted to know where 'Oiy and R" 
were. No one understood his question. 

" 'We Three Kings ofOry and R'" Harold said. "Where are 'Oify and 'R'?" 

" 'WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE,’" Owen corrected him. "DON’T YOU READ?" 

All Harold Crosby knew was that he did notify; he would ask any question, create arty distraction, procrastinate by any means he could imagne, if he could delay being 
launched by Barb Wi^ia I-Joseph-had nothing to do, ixrthing to say, nothing to leara Mary Beth Baird suggested that, as a helpful husband, I fake turns with her in 
handling Owen Mearty-if not exactfy lifting trim out of the hay, because Barb Wi^n was violentfy opposed to this, then at least, Mary Beth implied, we could fondle 
Owen, or tickle trim, or pat him on the head. 

'NO TICKLING," Owen said. 

'No nothing*." Barb Wi^n insisted. 'No touching Baby Jesus." 

'But we're his parents'." proclaimed Mary Beth, who was being generous to include poor Joseph under this appellatioa 
"Mary Beth," Barb Wi^in said, "if you touch the Baby Jesus, I'm putting you in a cow costume." 

And so it came to pass that the Virgin Mary sulked throng our rehearsal-a mother denied the tactile pleasures of her own infant! And Owen, who had birilt a 
hu^ nest for trimself-in a mountain of hay-appeared to radiate the trufy untouchable quality of a deity to be reckoned with, of a prophet who had no doubt. Some 
technical difficulties with the harness spared Harold Crosby his first sensation of angelic elevation; we noticed that Harold's anxiety concerning hei^ had caused him to 
forget the lines of his all-inportairt armouncement-or else Harold had not property studied his part, for he couldn't get past "Be not atfaid; for behold, I bring you good 
news..." without flubbing The kings aixi shepherds could not possibty move sbwty enough, following the "pillar of li^" in front of the altar toward the arrangpment of 
animals and Mary aixi Joseph surrounding the commanding presence of the Christ Child enthroned on his mountain of hay, no matter how sbwty they moved, they 
arrived at the touching scene m the stable before the end of the fifth verse of "We Three Kings of Orient Are." There they had to wait for the end of the carol, and 
appear to be unsurprised by the choir charging immediatety into "Away m a Man^r." 

The sobtbn, the Rev. Dudley Wiggin proposed, was to omit the fifth verse of'We Three Kin^," but Owen denounced this as unorthodox. To conclude with the fourth 
verse was a fer cry from ending with the hallebjahs ofthe fifth; Owen begged us to pay special attention to the words ofthe fourth verse-surety we did not wish to arrive 
in the presence of the Christ Child on such a note. He sang for us, with emphasis-" 'SOR-ROWING, SIGHING, BLEED-ING, DY-ING, SEALED IN A STONE- 
COLD TOMB.' " 

'But then there's the refram!" Barb Wi^b cried. " 'O star of won-der, star of night,'" she sang but Owen was unmoved. The rector assured Owen that the church had 
a bng tradition of not singng every verse of each hymn or carol, but somehow Owen made us feel that the tradition of the church-however long-was on less sure footing 
than the written word. Five verses in print meant we were to sing all five. 

" 'SORROWING, SIGHING, BLEEDING, DYING,'" he repeated. "SOUNDS VERY CHRISTMASY." 

The littk Lord Jesus Mary Beth Baird let everyone know that the matter coub be resolved if she were albwed to shower some affection upon the Christ Child, but it 
seemed that the onty agreements that existed between Barb Wiggin and Owen were that Mary Beth should not be permitted to maul the Baby Jesus, and that the cows 
not move. When the creche was property formed, which was finalty timed upon the conclusbn ofthe fourth verse of'We Three Kings," the choir then sang "Away in a 




Manger" while we shamelessfy worshiped and adored Owen Meany. Perhaps the "swaddling cbthes" should have been reeonsidered. Owen had objected to being 
wrapped in them up to his chin; he wanted to have his arms free-possibfy, in order to ward off a sturrbling cow or donkey. And so they had swaddled the length of Ws 
body, up to his armpits, and then crisscrossed his chest with more "swaddling," and even covered his shoulders and neck-Barb Wiggin made a special point of 
concealing Owen's neck, because she said his Adarris apple looked "rather grown-up." It did; it stuck out, especially when he was lying down; but then, Owen's eyes 
looked "rather grown-up," too, in that they bulged, or appeared a trifle haunted in their sockets. His fecial features were tiny but sharp, not in the least baby like- 
certain^ not in the "pillar of li^" which was harsh. There were dark circles under tus eyes, his nose was too pointed for a baby's nose, his cheekbones too prominent. 
Why we didn't just wrap him up in a blanket, I don't know. The "swaddling cbthes" resenbled nothing so rruch as layers rpon layers of gauze bandars, so that Owen 
resenbled some terriijlng bum vbtim who'd been shriveled to abnormal size in a lire that had fell on^ Ws fece and arms uncharted-and the "pillar of li^" and the 
worsWpfLil postures of all of us, surrounding trim, made it appear that Owen was about to undergo some ritual unwrapping m an operating room, and we were Ws 
sur^ons and nurses. Upon the condusbnof'Awaym a Manger," Mr. Wi^n read a^in from Luke: "'When went away from them into heaven, the shepherds said to 
one another, "Let us go over to BetWehemand see this thing that has happened, wWch the Lord has made known to us." And they went with haste, and found Maiy and 
Joseph, and the babe tying m a manger. And when they saw it they made known the saying wWch had been told them concerning this child; and all who 
heard it wondered at what the shepherds fob them But Maiy kept all these things, pondering them m her heart.'" 

While the rector read, the kings bowed to the Baby Jesus and presented him with the usual gills-ornate boxes and tins, and sWny trinkets, difficult to distinguish from the 
distance of the congre^tion but somehow regal in appearance. A few of the shepherds oflered more hurrble, rustic presents; one of the shepherds ^ve the Christ Chib 
a bird's nest. 

"WHAT WOULD I DO WITH A BIRD'S NEST?" Owen conplained. 

'Tf s for good luck," the rector said. 

"DOES IT SAY SO IN THE BIBLE?" Owen asked. Someone said that from the audience the bird's nest looked like old, dead grass; someone said it looked like 
"dung" 

'Now now," Dudley Wi^m sab. 

'It doesn't matter what it boks like!" Barb Wiggb said, with considerable pitch m her vobe. 'The gifts are syrrbolic." 

Maiy Beth Baird foresaw a larger problem Since the reading fromLuke concluded by observing that "Maiy kept all these things, pondering them m her hearf'-and 
surety the "tiring" that Maiy so kept and pondered were fer more matterful than these trivial gifis-shouldn't she do something to demonstrate to the audience what a 
strain on her poor heart it was to do such monumenlal keeping and pondering? 

"What?" Barb Wi^ sab. 

"WHAI SHE MEANS IS, SHOULDN'T SHE ACT OUT HOW APERSON PONDERS SOMETHING," Owen said. Maiy Beth Baird was so pleased that Owen 
had ckrilied her concerns that she appeared on the verge of buying or kissing trim, but Barb Wi®n moved quickly between them, leaving the controls of the' 'pillar of 
li^" unattended; eerity, the li^ scanned our little asseirbty with a will of its own-appearing to settle on the Hoty Mother. There was a respectful sifence while we 
pondered what possible tiring Maiy Beth Baird coub do to demonstrate how hard her heart was working it was clear to most of us that Maiy Beth woub be satisfied 
onty if sbe could express her adoration of the Christ Child physfcalty. 

'I could kiss Mm," Mary Beth said sofity. 'I coub just bow down and kiss him-on the forehead, I meaa" 

'Well, yes, you coub try that, Mary Beth," the rector sab cautbusty. 

'Lef s see how it boks," Barb Wi^n said doubtfulty. 

'NO," Owen said. 'NO KISSING." 

"Why not, Owen?" Barb Wi^in asked playfulty. She thou^ an opportunity to tease trim was presenting itsellj and she was quick to pounce on it. 

'THIS IS A VERY HOLY MOMENT," Owen sab sbwty. 

'Indeed, it is," the rector sab. 

"VERY HOLY," Owen said. "SACRED," he added. 

"Just on the forehead," Mary Beth sab. 

'Let's see how it boks. Lef s just try it, Owen," Barb Wi^n said. 

'NO," Owen said. 'IF MARYIS SUPPOSED TO BE PONDERING-'IN HERHEART-THAII AM CHRIST THE LORD, THE ACTUAL SON OF GOD... A 
SAVIOR, REMEMBER THAI... DO YOU THINK SHE'D JUST KISS ME LIKE SOME ORDINARY MOTHER KISSING HER ORDINARY BABY? THIS 
IS NOT THE ONLY TIME THAI MARY KEEPS THINGS IN HER HEART. DON'T YOU REMEMBER WHEN THEY GO TO JERUSALEM FOR 
PASSOVER AND JESUS GOES TO THE TEMPLE AND TALKS TO THE TEACHERS, AND JOSEPH AND MARY ARE WORRIED ABOUT HIM 
BECAUSE THEY CAN'TFINDHIM-THEYRELOOKINGALLOVERFOR HIM-AND HE TELLS THEM, WHAI ARE YOU WORRIED ABOUT, WHAI 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ME FOR, 'DID YOU NOT KNOW THAI I MUST BE IN MY FAIHER'S HOUSE?' HE MEANS THE TEMPLE. REMEMBER 
THAT? WELL, MARY KEEPS THAT IN HER HEART, TOO." 

'But shouldn't I do something Owen?" Mary Beth asked. "What should I do?" 

'YOU KEEP THINGS IN YOUR HEART!" Owen tob her. 

"She should do nothing?" the Rev. Mr. Wi^m asked Owen. The rector, like one of the teachers in the temple, appeared "amazed." That is how the teachers m the 
temple are described-in their response to the Boy Jesus: "All who heard him were amazed at his understanding and his answers." 

"Do you mean she should do nothing Owen?" the rector repeated. 'Or that she should do something fess, or more, than kissing?" 

'MORE," Owen sab. Maiy Beth Baird treirbled; she 

would do anything that he required. 'TRY BOWING," Owen su^sted. 

"Bowing?" Barb Wi^n sab, with distaste. Maiy Beth Baird dropped to her knees and lowered her head; she was an awkward girl, and this sudden movement caused 
her to lose her balance. Sbe assumed a three-point position, finalty-on her knees, with her forehead resting on the mountam of hay, the top of her head pressing against 
Owen's trip. Owen raised his hand over her, to bless ber; m a most detached manner, he li^ty touched her hair-then Ws hand hovered above her head, as if he meant to 
sWeb her eyes from the intensity of the "pillar of li^." Perhaps, if onty for this gpsture, Owen had wanted his arms free. The shepherds and kings were riveted to this 
demonstration of what Maiy pondered in her heart; the cows did not move. Even the Hnd parts of the donkeys, who coub not see the Hoty Mother bowing to the 
Baby Jesus-or anything at all- appeared to sense that the moment was reverential; they ceased their swaying and the donkeys' tails hung straight and still Barb Wi^n 
had stopped breathing with her mouth open, and the rector wore the lunrbed expressbn of one struck silty with awe. And I, Joseph-I db nothing I was just the 
witness. God knows how long Mary Beth Baird woub have buried ber head in the hay, for no doubt she was ecstatic to have the top of her head in contact with the 
Christ Chib's hip. We might have maintained our positions m this tableau for eternity-we might have made creche history, a pa^ant frozen m rehearsal, each of us 
injected with the very magic we sought to represent: Nativity forever. But the choirmaster, whose eyesi^ was foiling assumed he had missed the cue for the final carol, 
which the choir sang with special gusto. Hark! the her-ab an-gels sing 'Gbiy to the new-born King Peace on earth, and mer-cy mild, God and sin-ners rec- on- 






cJed!" 

Joy-£4 all ye m-tions, rise, Join the tri-unph of the skies; With the an-gsl-k host pro-ekim, 'Christ is bom in Beth-fe-hem!" Hark! the her-ald an-gels sing, 'Cb-iy to 
the new-born King!" 

The Little Lard Jesus Maiy Beth Baird's head shot up at the first' 'Hark!" Her hair was wild and fleeked with hay, she jumped to her feet as if the little Prince of Peace 
had ordered her out of his nest. The donkeys swayed again, the cows-their horns felling about their heads-moved a little, and the kings and shepherds regained their 
usual kck of composure. The rector, whose appearance su^sted that of a former inmortal rudefy returned to the rules of the earth, found that he could speak a^in 
'That was perfect, I thought," he said. 'That was marvebus, realty." 

"Shouldn't we run through it one more time?" Barb Wi^m asked, while the choir continued to herab the birth of "the ever-ksting Lord." 

'NO," said the Prince of Peace. "1 THINK WE'VE GOT IT RIGHT." 

Weekdays m Toronto:: AM., Morning Prayer; ; PM, Evening Prayer; Hoty Eucharist eveiy Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. I prefer these weekday servbes to 
Sunday worship; there are fewer distractions when I have Grace Church on-the-Hill almost to n^eU-and there are no sermons. Owen never liked sermons-akhou^ I 
think he woub have eqoyed delivering a few sermons himself The other thing preferable about the weekday servbes is that no one is there against his wilL That's 
another distraction on Sundays. Who hasn't sulfered the experience of having an entire femity seated m the pew m front of you, the children at war with each other and 
sandwbhed between the mother and fether who are forcing them to go to church? An aura of stale arguments almost visibty clin^ to the hasty clothing of the children. 
'This is the one morning I can sleep in!" the dau^ier's linty sweater says. 'T get so bored!" says the upturned collar of the son's suit jacket. Indeed, the children 
inprisoned between their parents move constantty and restlessty m the pew, they are so cra^ with self-pity, they seem ready to scream The stem-looking fether who 
occupies the aisle seat has his attention interrupted by fits of vacancy-an expression so perfectly empty accompanfes his sternness and his concentration that I think I 
glimpse an undertying truth to the man's churchgoing: that he is doing it onty for the children, in the manner that some men with much vacancy of expressbn are 
committed to a marriage. When the children are old enou^ to 

decide about church for themselves, this man will stay home on Sundays. The Irazded mother, who is the lesser piece of bread to this femity sandwich-and who is 
hoUing down that part of the pew fromwhbh the most unflattering view of the preacher in the pulpit is possible (directty under the preacher's jowls)-is trying to keep 
her hand off her dau^ier's kp. If she smooths out her dauber's skirt onty one more time, both of them know that the dauber will start to ciy. The son takes fromhis 
suit jacket pocket a tiny, purple truck; the fether snatches this away-with considerable bending and crushing of the boy's liners in the process. "Just one more 
obnoxious bit of behavbr from you," the fether whispers harshty," and you will be grounded-for the rest of the day." 

'The whob rest of the day?" the boy says, incredubus. The apparent impossibility of sustaining wnobnoxious behavior for even part of the day weighs heavity on the 
kd, and overwhelms him with a ckustrophobk as inpenetrable as the ckustrophobk of church itself The dau^ier has begun to ciy. 

"Why is she crying?" the boy asks his fether, who doesn't answer. "Ae you having your period?" the boy asks his sister, and the mother leans across the dau^ier's kp 
and pinches the son's thi^-a probngpd, twisting sort of pinch. Now he is ciying, too. Tare to pray! The kneeling pads flop down, the femity flops forward. The son 
manats the old hynual trick; he slides a hymnal abng the pew, pkcing it where his sister will sit when she's throu^ praying 

"Just one more thing" the fether nutters m his prayers. But how can you pray, thinking about the daughter's perbd? She looks old enou^ to be having her period, and 
young enou^ for it to be the flrst time. Should you move the hymnal before she's throng praying and sits on it? Shoub you pbk up the hymnal and bash the boy with 
it? But the fether is the one you'd like to hit; and you'd like to pinch the mother's thi^ exactty as she pinched her son. How can you pray? It is time to be critical of 
Canon Mackie's cassock; it is the cobr of pea soup. It is time to be critical of Warden Hardings wart. And Deputy Warden Holt is a racist; he is always compkining 
that "the West Indians have taken over Bathurst Street"; he tells a terribb stoiy about standing m line m the copying-machine store-two young bkck men are having the 
entire contents of a pomographb nugazine duplicated. For this offense. Deputy Warden Holt wants to have the young men amested. How can you pray? The weekday 
servbes are almost unattended-qubt, serene. The drumming wing-whir of the sbwty moving overhead fen is metronomic, enhancing to the concentration-and from the 
fourth and fifth rows of pews, you can feel the air moving regukrty against your fece. In the Canadian climate, the fen is supposed to push the warm, rising air down- 
back over the chilty congregation But it is possible to imagine you're in a missbnary church, in the tropics. Some say that Grace Church is overty lighted. The dark- 
stained, wooden buttresses agpinst the high, vaulted, white-pkster ceiling accentuate how well lit the church is; despite the edifice's predominance of stone and stained 
gkss, there are no comers lost to darkness or to gbom Critics say the li^ is too artifickl, and too contemporaiy for such an old building; but surety the overhead fen is 
contemporary, too-and not propelled by Mother Nature-and no one compkins about the fen The wooden buttresses are quite ekborate-they are wainscoted, and 
even the lines of the wainscoting are visible on the buttresses, despite their hei^; that's how bri^ty lit the church is. Harold Crosby, or any other Announcing An^l, 
could never be concealed in these buttresses. Any an^l-bwering or angel-raising apparatus would be most visible. The miracb ofthe Nativity would seem bss of a 
miracb here- indeed, I have never watched a Christinas pageant at Grace Church. I have already seen that miracle; once was enough. The NatMly of is all the NatMly 
I need. That Christmas, the evenings were long; dinners with Dan, or with ny grandmother, were sbw and sobma My enduring perception of those ni^ is that 
Lydk's wheebhair needed to be oiled and that Dan compkined, with uncharacteristic bitterness, about what a mess amateurs coub make of A Christmas Carol, Dan's 
mood was not improved by the frequent presence of our nei^or-and Dan's most veteran amateur-Mr. Fish. 

'Td so boked forward to being Scrooge," Mr. Fish would say, pretending to stop by Front Street, after dinner, for some other reason-whenever he saw Dan's car in 
the driveway. Sometimes it was to once a^in agree with ny grand¬ 
mother about Gravesend's pending leash kw; Mr. Fish and ny grandmother were m fevor of leashing dogs. Mr. Fish ^ve no indbation that he was even sli^ty 
troubled by his hypocrisy on this issue-for surety old Sagamore woub roll over m his grave to hear his former master espousing canine restraints of any kind; Sagamore 
had run free, to the eib. But it was not the leash kw Mr. Fish realty cared about; it was Scroogs-a pbmpart, ruined (in Mr. Fish's view) by amateur ghosts. 

'The ghosts are onty the beginning of what's wrong," Dan sab. "By the end ofthe pky, the audience is going to be rooting for Tmy Tm to die-someone myt even rush 
the stagp and kill that brat with his crutch" Dan was still disappointed that he could not entice Owen to pky the plucky cripple, but the littb Lord Jesus was unmoved by 
Dan's pleas. 

"What wretched ghosts!" Mr. Fish whined. The first ^st, Marbys Ghost, was a terrible ham from the Gravesend AcadenyDiglish Department; Mr. Earty errbraced 
eveiy part that Dan gave him as if he were King Lear- madness and tra^dy fueled his eveiy action, a wild meknchoty spilled from him m disgusting fits and seiaires." 'I 
am here toni^ to warn you,' " Mr. Earty tells Mr. Fish, " 'that you have yet a chance and hope of escaping ny fete . . .' " all the while unwrapping the banda^ that 
dead men wear to keep their bwer jaws from dropping on their chests. 

" 'You were always a good friend to me,'" Mr. Fish tells Mr. Earty, but Mr. Earty has become entangled in his jaw banda^, the unwinding of which has caused him to 
forget his lines. 

" 'You will be haunted by... Four Spirits,'" Mr. Earty says; Mr. Fish shuts his eyes. 

'Three, not Four!" Dan cries. 

'But aren't I the fourth?" Mr. Earty asks. 

'You're the first!" Mr. Fish tells him 
'But there are three others," Mr. Earty says. 



"Jesus Christ!" Dan says. But Marfeys Ghost was not as bad as the Ghost of Christmas Past, an irritating young woman who was a meirber of the Town Libraiy Board 
and who wore men's cbthes and ehain-smoked, aggressive^; and she was not as bad as the Ghost of Christmas Present, Mr. Kenmore, a butcher at our beat A&P, 
who (Mr. Fish said) smelled like raw chieken and shut his eyes whenever Mr. Fish spoke-Mr. Kenmore needed to coneentrate with such fervor on his own role that he 
found Serooge's presence a distraction And none of them was as bad as the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come-Mr. Morrison, our mailman, who had looked so perfect 
for the part. He was a tall, thin, lugubrious presence; a sourness radiated Ifomhim-dogs not on^ refrained from biting him, they sbnk away from him; they trust have 
known that the taste of him was as toxie as a toad's. He had a gloony, detached quality that Dan had imagined would be perfeet for the grim, final phantom-but when 
Mr. Morrison discovered that he had no lines, that the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come never speaks, he became contemptuous of the part; he threatened to quit, but 
then remained m the role with a ven^ance, sneering and scofiSng at poor Scrooge's questions, and leering at the audience, attempting to seize their attention from Mr. 
Fish (as ifto accuse Dan, and Dbkens, of idioey-for denying this most important spirit the power of speech). No one coub remerrber Mr. Morrison ever speaking-as a 
mailman-and yet, as a harbinger of doom, the poor man elearly felt he had rruch to say. But the deepest laibre was that none of these ghosts was fri^ening. 'How can 
I be Scrooge if I'mnot IH^itened?" Mr. Fish asked Dan 

'You're an actor, you gptta take it," Dan said. To try thinking, which was sibnt, Mrs. Walker's legs were a^in wasted-in the part of Tmy Tmis mother. Poor Mr. Fish. 

I never knew what he did for a living. He was Sagamore's master, he was the good guy in Angpl Street-at the end, he took ny mother by the aim-he was the unlaithful 
husband in The Constant Wife, he was Scrooge. But what did he do never knew. I eoub have asked Dan; I still eoub. But Mr. Fish was the quintessential neighbor; he 
was all nei^ors-alldog owners, all the friendly laces fromlkniliar backyards, all the hands on your shouUers at your mother's funeral, I don't remerrber if he had a 
wife. I don't even remember what he boked like, but he manifested the fussy concentration of a man about to pick up a Men leaf; he was all rakers of all lawns, all 
snow-shovelers of all sidewalks. And although he began the Christmas season as an unfii^ened Scrooge, f saw Mr. Fish when he was fri^itened, too. f also saw him 
when he was young and carefree, whbh is how he appeared to me before the death of Sa^more. I remerrber a 

brilliant September afiemoon when the maples on Front Street were starting to turn yellow and red; above the crisp, white clapboards and the slate roollines of 
the houses, the redder maples appeared to be drawing blood from the ground. Mr. Fish had no children but he eiijoyed throwing and kieking a football, and on those 
bbe-sky, M afternoons, he eajobd Owen and me to play football with him; Owen and I didn't care for the sport-exeept for those times when we eoub include 
Sa^more m the game. Sagamore, like many a Labrador, was a mindfess retriever of balls, and it was fun to watch him tiy to pick up the football m his mouth; he woub 
straddle the ball with his fore-paws, pm it to the g'ound with his ehest, but he never quite succeeded in fitting the ball m his mouth. He woub coat the ball with sbbber, 
making it exceeding^ difficult to pass and catch, and ruining what Mr. Fish referred to as the aesthetics of the game. But the game had no aesthetics that were available 
to Owen Meany aib me; 1 coub not master the spiral pass, and Owen's haib was so small that he refused to throw the ball at al-he on^ kieked it. The feroeity with 
whieh Sagamore tried to contain the ball in his mouth and the eflbrts we made to keep the ball away from him were the most interesting aspects of the sport to Owen 
and me-but Mr. Fish took the perfection of passing and catching quite serious^. 

"This will be more fun when you boys gef a Me older," he used to say, as fhe ball rolled under the privet, or wobbled into rry grandmother's rose beds, and Owen and I 
purpose^ furrbbd in front of Sa^more-such was our pleasure in watching the dog bn^ and drool, bn^ and drooL Poor Mr. Fish. Owen and I dropped so many 
perfeet passes. Owen liked to run with the ball until Sa^more ran him down; and then Owen woub kick the ball b no partieular or planned direetion ft was do-all, 
not football, that we played on those afternoons, but Mr. Fish was ever optimistic that Owen and I woub, miraeubusfy-one day-g'ow up and play pass-and-eatch as it 
was meant to be played. A few houses down Front Street lived a young eouple with a new baby. Front Street was not rruch of a street for young couples, and the 
street had onty one new baby. The corpfe eruised the neighborhood with the air of an entirety novel speeies-as if they were the first eouple b New Hampshire to have 
given birth. Owen shrieked so loudly when we played football with Mr. Fish that the young father or mother from down the street would fretfulty appear, popping up 
over a hed^ to ask us if we woub keep our vobes down"... because of the baby." 

His years b The Graveseib Players woub exereise Mr. Fish's natural ability at rolling his eyes; and after the young parent had returned to guard the precbus newborn, 
Mr. Fish would commence rolling his eyes with abandon 

"STUPE) BABY," Owen eonphined, "WHO EVER HEARD OF TRYING TO CONTROL THE NOISE OUTDOORS?" 

That had just happened-for about the hundredth time-the day Owen managed to punt the football out of the yard ... out of try grandmother's yard, and beyond Mr. 
Fish's yard, too; the ball floated over the roof of try grandmother's ^ra^ and rofled end-over-end down the driveway, toward Front Street, with Owen and me and 
Sa^more ehasing after b Mr. Fish stood sighing, with his hands on his hips; he db not ehase after errant passes and kieks-these were imperfections that he sou^ to 
eliminate from our ^me-but on this day he was impressed by the unusual power of Owen Meaty's kbk (if not the kick's direction). 

'That's getting your foot into the ball, Owen!" Mr. Fish ealed. As the ball rolled into Front Street with Sagamore b elose pursuit, the baby-rattle tinkle of the odd bell of 
the dmper truck din^d persistentty, even at the moment of the truck's sudden eonfluence with Sa^more's unlucky head. Poor Mr. Fish; Owen ran to get him, but Mr. 
Fish had heard the squealing tires-aib even the dull thud-aib he was hallway down the driveway when Owen met him 'T DON'T THINK YOU WANT TO SEE IT," 
Owen said to him "WHY DON'T YOU GO SIT DOWN AND LET US TAKE CARE OF THINGS?" 

Mr. Fish was on his porch when the young parents eame up Front Street, to eompbb agab about the noise-or to bvesti^te the delay of the diaper truck, because then- 
baby was the sole reason the truck was there. The dmper truck driver sat on the running board of the eab. "Shit," he sab. Up cbse, the odor of urine radiated from the 
truck b waves. My grandmother had her kindling delivered b burlap saeks, and ny mother helped me empty one; I helped Owen get Sagamore into the saek. The 
football, still smeared with saliva, had gathered some gravel and a eandy-bar wrapper; it lay uninvitingty at the errb. In late Septenber, b Gravesend, it could feel like 
August or 

like Novenber; by the time Owen and I had dra^d Sagamore b the saek to Mr. Fish's yard, the sun was elouded over, the vividness seemed mited b the 
maple trees, and the wind that stirred the dead leaves about the lawn had grown cob. Mr. Fish told rry mother that he would make a "gift" of Sa^more's body-to ny 
grandmother's roses. He impfied that a dead dog was highly prized, among serious gardeners; try grandmother wished to be brou^ into the diseussbn, and it was 
qubkty agreed whieh rose bushes woub be temporarily uprooted, and replanted, and Mr. Fish began with the spade. The digging was rruch softer b the rose bed than 
it woub have been b Mr. Fish's yard, and the young eouple and their baby from down the street were suflieientty moved to attend the burial, along with a scattering of 
Front Streef s other children; even try grandmother asked to be ealled when the hole was ready, and try mother-althou^ the day had turned nuch cober-wouldn't 
even go inside for a coat. She wore dark-gray flannel sheks and a bbek, V-necked sweater, and stood buying hersellj standing first on one foot, then on the other, 
while Owen ^thered stran^ items to accompany Sa^more to the underworld. Owen was restrained from putting the football b the burlap sack, because Mr. Fish- 
while di^ng the grave-mabtabed that football was still a game that would give us some pleasure, when we were "a Mb ober." Owen found a few well-chewed tennis 
balls, and Sagamore's food dish, and his dog blanket for trips b the ear; these he included b the burlap sack, together with a scattering of the brightest maple feaves-and 
a leftover larrb ehop that Lydb had been saving for Sa^more (from last rri^'s supper). The li^ were turned on b some houses when Mr. Fish finished dicing the 
grave, and Owen deeided that the attendant mourners shoub hob candles, which Lydb was reluctant to provide; at try mother's urging, Lydb produced the candfes, 
and rry grandmother was summoned. 

"HE WAS A GOOD DOG," Owen sab, to whbh there were rrumurs of approval 
'Tl never have another one," sab Mr. Fbh. 




'Tl remind you of that," try grandmother remarked; she trust have found it ironic that her rose bushes, having suffered years of Sagamore's blundering, were about to be 
the beneficiaries of his decomposition The candlelit ritual trust have boked striking Ifom the Front Street sidewalk; that trust be why the Rev. Lewis Merrill and his 
wife were drawn to our yard. Just as we were laced with a loss for words, the Rev. Mr .-Merrill-who was already as pale as the winter months-appeared m the rose 
^den His wife, red-nosed Ifom the autumr's first good dose of the common cold, was wearing her winter coat, looking premature^ sunk in deepest Januaiy. Taking 
their fia^e constitutional, the Mer-rills had detected the presence of a religious ceremony. My mother, slavering, seemed quite startfed by the Merrills' appearance. 

'Tt makes me cold to bok at you. Tabby," Mrs. Merrill said, but Mr. Merrill glanced nervousfy Ifom tace to lace, as if he were counting the living of the neighborhood in 
order to determine which poor soul was at rest m the burlap sack. 

"Thank you for coning. Pastor," said Mr. Fish, who was bom to be an amateur actor. 'Perhaps you could say a few words appropriate to the passing away of man's 
best fiiend?" 

But Mr. MermTs countenance was both stricken and uncomprehending He boked at rry mother, and at me; he stared at the burlap sack; he gazed into the hob in the 
rose bed as if it were his own grave-and no coincidence that a short walk with his wife had ended here. My grandmother, seeing her pastor so tense and tongue-tied, 
took his arm and whispered to him, 'It's just a dog Just say a little something for the children" 

But Mr. Merrill be^ to stutter; the more rry mother sWvered, the more the Itev. Mr. Merrill shivered in response, the more Hs mouth trerrbbd and he could not utter 
the simpfest rite-he Med to form the first sentence. Mr. Fish, who was never a Ifequenter of any of the town churches, hoisted the burlap sack and dropped Sagamore 
into the underworld. It was Owen Meany who found the words:" 'I AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE UFE, SAITH THE LORD: HE THAT BELIEVETH IN 
ME, THOUGH HE WERE DEAD, YET SHALL HE UVE; AND WHOSOEVER UVETH AND BELIEVETH IN ME SHALL NEVER DIE.'" 

It seemed a lot to say-for a dog-and the Rev. Mr. Merrill, Ifeed Ifomhis stutter, was struck silent. 

"'... SHALL NEVER DIE,'" Owen repeated. The wind, gusting covered ny mother's lace with her hair as she reached for Owen's hand. 

Over all rituals, over all services-over every rite of passagp-Owen Meany woub preside. That Christmas of, whether rehearsing the Nativity, or testing Potter's 
prophylactic on the third floor of Waterhouse Hall, I was onfy dirrfy aware of Owen as the conductor of an orchestra of events-and totaify unaware that this 
orchestration would lead to a single sound. Not even m Owen's odd room did I perceive enough, althou^ no one coub eseape the feeling that-at the veiy least-an 
alar-in-progress was under construction there. It was hard to tell if the Meanys eelebrated Christmas. A clump of pine boughs had been crudefy ^thered and stuck to 
the Ifont lanrhouse door by a huge, ugly staple-the kind fired Ifom a heavy-duty, industrial staple gun The staple looked strong enough to bind granite to granite, or to 
hob Christ last to the cross. But there was no particular arrangement to the pine bou^-it certainty did not resenble a wreath; it was as shapeless a mass as an arumal's 
nest, only hastity begun and abandoned m a panie. Inside the sealed house, there was no tree; there were no Christmas decorations, not even candfes in the windows, 
not even a decrepit Santa leaning against a table lamp. On the mantel above the constantty smoldering fire- wherein the logs were either chronbalty wet, or else the coals 
had been left unstirred for hours-there was a creehe with cheapty painted wooden figures. The cow was three-leg^d- nearly as precarious as one of Mary Beth Baud's 
cows; it was propped agpinst a rather menacing chbken that was almost half the cow's size, not unlike the proportions of Barb Wien's turtfedoves. A gou^ throu^ 
the flesh-toned paint of the Hoty Mother's lace had rendered her obviousty blind and so ^stty to behoU that someone in the Meary Iknity had thoughtfolty turned her 
lace away Ifom the Christ Child's crib-yes, there was a crib. Joseph had lost a hand- perhaps he had hacked it off himsellj in a jealous rage, for there was something 
darkty smoUering inhis expression, as if the smoky fire that felt the mantel coated with soot had also eobred Joseph's mood. One angel's harp was mangled, and Ifom 
another angpl's 0-shaped mouth it was easier to imagine the wail of a mourner than the sweetness of singing But the creche's most ominous messa^ was that the little 
Lord Jesus himself was missing the crib was empty-that was why the Virgin Mary had turned her nutilated laee away, why one an^l dashed its harp, and another 
screamed m anguish; why Joseph had lost a hand, and the eow a leg The Christ Child was gone-kidnapped, or run away. The veiy object of worship was absent Ifom 
the conventional assenbty. There appeared to be more order, more divine management in evidence in Owen's room; still, there was nothing that represented anything as 
seasonal as Christmas-except the poinsettia-red dress that ny mother's dumny wore; but I knew that dress was all the dumny had to wear, year 'round. The dumny 
had taken a position at the head of Owen's bed-closer to his bed than ny mother had formerty positioned it in relationship to her own bed. From where Owen lay at 
ni^ it was instantty clear to me that he could reach out and touch the lamiliar figure. 

'DON'T STARE AT THE DUMMY," he advised n^. 'ITS NOT GOOD FOR YOU." 

Yet, apparentty, it was good for him-for there she was, standing over him The baseball cards, at one time so very nuch on display in Owen's room, were not-I was 
sure-gone; but they were out of sight. There was no baseball m evidence, either-althou^ I was certam that the rrurderous ball was m the room The foreclaws of ny 
armadillo were surety there, but they were also not on display. And the Christ Child snatched Ifom the crib ... I was convinced that the Baby Jesus was somewhere in 
Owen's room, perhaps in company with Potter's prophylactic, which Owen had taken home with him but whbh was no more visible than the armadilb's ebws, the 
abducted Prince ofPeaee, and the so-called instrument of ny mother's death. It was not a room that mvited a long visit; our appearances at the Meanys' house were 
briel^ sometimes onty for Owen to changp his cbthes, because-during that Christmas vacation, especialty-he stayed ovemi^ with me more than he stayed at home. 
Mrs. Meary never spoke to me, or took any notice of me at all, when I came to the house; I coub not remenber the last time Owen had bothered to announce ny 
presence-or, for that matter, his own presence-to his mother. But Mr. Meany was usualty pfeasant; I wouldn't say he was eheerful, or even enthusiastic, and he was not 
a felbw for small talk, but he 

offered me his cautious versbn of humor. "Why, it's Johnny Wheelwri^!" he'd say, as if he were surprised I was there at all, or he hadn't seen me for years. 
Perhaps this was his unsubtb way of announcing ny presence to Mrs. Meany, but that bdy was unchangpd by her husband's greeting she remained in profile to both 
the window and to us. For variety, she woub at times gpze into the fire, althou^ nothing she saw there ever prompted her to tend to the bgs or the coals; possibity she 
preferred smoke to flames. And one day, when he mist have been feeling especialty conversational, Mr. Meany sab: "Wly, it's Johnny Wheelwright! How goes all that 
Christmas rehearsin'?" 

'Gwen's the star of the pa^ant," I sab. As soon as I spoke, I felt the knuckles of his tiny fist m ny back. 

'You never sab you was the star," Mr. Meany sab to Owen 
'He's the Baby Jesus!" I said. 'Tmjust old Joseph." 

'The Baby Jesus?" sab Mr. Meany. 'T thought you was an angel, Owen" 

'NOT THIS YEAR," Owen said. "COME ON, WE GOTTA GO," he sab to me, pulling the back of ny shirt. 

'You're the Christ CMb?" his lather asked him 

'TM THE ONLY ONE WHO CAN FIT IN THE CRIB," Owen sab. 

'Now we're not even using a crib," I explained. "Owen's in char^ of the whole thing-he's the star and the director." Owen yanked ny shirt so hard he untucked it. 

'The direetor," Mr. Meany repeated flatty. That was when I felt cob, as if a draft had pushed itself into the house in an unnatural way-down the warm chimney. But it 
was no draft; it was Mrs. Meany. She had actualty moved. She was staring at Owen There was confusion in her expression, a nix of terror and awe-of shock; but also 
of a most feniliar resentment. By comparison to such a stare, I realized what a relief his mother's profile mist be to Owen Meany. Outsbe, in the raw wind off the 
Squamscott, I asked Owen if I had said anything I shouldn't have sab. 

'T THINK THEY LIKE ME BETTER AS AN ANGEL," he said. The snow never seemed to stiek on Maben Hill; it could never get a grp on the huge, ipthrust slabs 




of granite that marked the rims of the quarries. In the pits themselves the snow was dirty, mixed with sand, tracked by birds and squirrels; the sides of the quarries were 
too steep for dogs. There is always so rruch sand around a granite quarry, somehow, it works its way to the top of the snow; and around Owen's house there was 
always so rruch wind that the sand stung a^inst your lace-like the beach in winter. I watched Owen pul down the earflaps of his red-and-bkck-checkered hunter's 
cap; that was when I realized that I'd left ir^? hat on his bed. We were on our way down Maiden Hil; Dan had said he'd meet us with the car, at the boathouse on the 
Swasey Parkway. 

"Just a second," ItoldOwea "I forgot rt^f hat." Iran back to the house; I left him kicking at a rock that had been frozen in the ruts of the dirt driveway. I didn't knock; the 
clump of pine boughs on the door was blocking the most natural place to knock, attyway. Mr. Meany was standing by the mantel, either boking at the creche or at the 
lire. "Just forgot try hat," I said, when he boked up at me. I didrit knock on the door of Owen's room, either. At first, I thou^ the dressmaker's dumny had moved; I 
thou^ that somehow it had found a way to bend at the waist and had sat down on Owen's bed. Then I realized that Mrs. Meany was sitting on the bed; she was 
staring quite intentfy at ny mother's figure and she did not interrupt her ^ze when I entered the room 

"Just forgot ny hat," I repeated; I couldn't tel if she heard me. I put on ny hat and was leaving the room, cbsing the door as quietfy as I coub behind me, when she 
said, 'Tm sony about your poor mother." It was the first time she had ever spoken to me. I peeked back into the room Mrs. Meany hadn't moved; she sat with her 
head slghtfy bowed to the dressmakef s dumny as if she were awaiting some instructions. It was noon when Owen and I passed under the ralroad trestle bridgp at the 
foot of the Maiden EDI Road, a few hundred yards below the Meany Granite Quarry, years later, the abutment of that brid^ woub be the death of Buzy Thurston, 
who had successfilfy evaded the draft. But that Christmas of, when Owen and I waked under the brid^, was the first time our being there coincided with the passing 
of The Flying Yankee-the express train that raced between Portland and Boston, in just two hours. It screamed throu^ Gravesend every day at noon; and alhou^ 
Owen and I had watched it hurtb throu^ town 

from the Gravesend depot, and alhough we had put pennies on the tracks for The Ffying Yankee to flatten, we had never before been direct^ under the trestb brid^ 
exac% as The Ffying Yankee was passing over us. I was stil thinking of Mrs. Meany's attitude of supplcatbn before ny mother's dumny when the trestlework of the 
brid^ began to rattle. A fine grit sifted down between the ralroad ties and the trestles and settled rpon Owen and me; even the concrete abutments shook, and- 
shiebing our eyes from the loosened sand-we boked up to see the gant, dark underbelfy of the train, speeding above us. Throu^ the ^ps between the passing cars, 
flashes of the leaden, winter sky blnked down on us. 

'ITS THE FLYING YANKEES Owen managpd to scream above the clamor. A1 trains were special to Owen Meany, who had never ridden on a train; bift The Ffying 
Yankee-its terriiyng speed and its refusal to stop in Gravesend- represented to Owen the zenith of travel Owen (who had never been anywhere) was a considerable 
romantic on the subject of travel 

"What a coincidence!" I said, when The Ffying Yankee had gone; I meant that it was a farfetched piece of luck that had landed us under the trestle bridgp precisely at 
noon, but Owen smled at me with his especial^ irritating conbinatbn of mid pity and miU contempt. Of course, I know now that Owen didrit beleve m coincidences. 
Owen Meany befieved that "coincidence" was a stupid, shalow refu^ sou^ by stupid, shalow people who were unable to accept the tact that their Ives were shaped 
by a terrifying and awesome design-more powerful and unstoppable than The Ffying Yankee. The maid who boked after ny grandmother, the maid who was Lydia's 
replacement after Lydia suffered her anputation, was named Ethel, and she was forced to endure the subtle comparisons that both Lydia and ny grandmother made of 
her job-effectiveness. I say "subtle," only because ny grandmother and Lydia never discussed these comparisons with Ethel directly, but m Ethel's company, 
Grarximother woub say, "Do you remertiier, Lydia, how you used to bring up the jams aib jeles from those shelves m the secret passageway-where they ^t so 
dusfy-aib line them al up m the kitchen, according to the dates when you'd put them up?" 

'Yes, I remerrber," Lydia would say. 

'That way, I coub look them over aib say, 'Wei, we should throw out that one-it doesn't seem to be a favorite around here, aib it's two years old.' Do you 
remerrber?" ny grarbmother woub ask. 

'Yes. One year we threw out al the quince," Lydia said. 

'Tt was just pbasant to know what we had down there m the secret passageway," ny grarbmother remarked. 

"Don't let things gpt the upper hard on you, I always say," Lydia sab. Ard the next morning, of course, poor Ethel-properfy, afoel indirectly instructed-would haul out 
al the jams and jelbs and dust them off for ny grandmother's inspection Ethel was a short, heayyset woman with an agpless, bbcky strength; yet her physbal power 
was undermined by a slow mind and a brutal lack of confidence. Her forward motion, even with something as basic as cleaning the house, was characterized by the 
strong swipes of her stubby arms-but these confident efforts were folowed or preceded by the hesitant, off-balance steps of her short, broad feet upon her thick ankles; 
she was a stuirbler. Owen sab she was too slow-witted to fri^iten property, ard therefore we rarety bothered her-even when we discovered opportunities to surprise 
her, in the dark, in the secret passagpway. In this way, too, Ethel was Lydia's inferior, for Lydia had been great fun to terrorize, when she had two leg?. The maid hired 
to bok after Lydia was-as we used to say m Gravesend-"a whole other bal game." Her name was Germaine, and both Lydia and Ethel buled her; ny grandmother 
purposefilty ignored her. Among these contemptuous women, poor Germaine had the disadwntagp of being young- aib almost pretty, m a shy, mousy way. She 
possessed the nonspecific clumsiness of someone who makes such a constant effort to be inconspicuous that she is creativety awkward- without meaning to, Germaine 
hoarded attention to herself; her almost electric nervousness disturbed the atmosphere surrounding her. Windows, when Germaine was attempting to slip past them, 
would suddenty shut themselves; doors would opea Precbus 

vases woub totter when Germaine approached them; when she reached to steady them, they woub shatter. Lydia's wheekhair woub malfunction the instant 
Germaine took tremulous command of it. The li^ in the refrigerator would bum out the instant Germaine opened the door. Ard when the garagp li^ was left on al 
ni^ it woub be discovered-m ny grandmother's earty-moming mvesti^tion-that Germaine had been the last to bed. 

"Last one to bed turns out the limits," Lydia woub say, in her Itarric fashba 

'T was not onty in bed but I was asleep, when Germaine came to bed," Ethel woub announce. 'T know I was asleep because she woke me up." 

'Tm sorry," Germaine would whisper. My grandmother woub sigh and shake her head, as if several rooms of the great house had been consumed m a fire ovemi^ and 
there was nothing to salvage-ard nothing to say, either. But I know why ny grandmother sou^ to ignore Germaine. Grandmother, in a fit of Yankee frugality, had 
given Germaine all ny mother's cbthes. Germaine was a Me too small for the clothes, althou^ they were the nicest clothes Germaine had ever owned and she wore 
them both happity and reverentialty-Germaine never realized that ny grandmother resented seeing her in such painfulty fkniliar attire. Perhaps ny grandmother never 
knew how rruch she woub resent seeing those cbthes on Germaine when she ^ve them to her; and Grandmother had too rruch pride to admit her error. She could 
onty bok away. That the cbthes didn't fit Germaine was referred to as Germaine's fault. 

'You should eat more, Germaine," Grandmother would say, not boking at her-and never noticing what Germaine ate; onty that ny mother's cbthes hung limpty on her. 
But Germaine coub have gor^d herself and never matehed ny mother's bosom 

"John?" Germaine woub whisper, when she would enter the secret passageway. The one overhead bub at the bottom of those winding stairs never lit that passageway 
verybri^ty. 'Dwen?" sbe would ask. "Are you in here? Don't fri^itenme." 

And Owen and I would wait until she had turned the I^shaped comer between the tall, dusty shelves at shoulder level-the odd shadows of the jam and jelty jars 
zigza^ing across the cobwebbed ceiling; the hi^r, more irregular shadows cast by the bigger jars of tomato and sweet-pepper relish, and the brandied pbms, were as 




looming and contorted as vobanic conformations. 

" 'BE NOT AFRAID,'" Owen would whisper to Ger-maine in the dark; once, over that Christmas vacation, Ger-maine burst into tears. 'TM SORRY!" Owen called 
afierher.'TTSJUSTME!" 

But it was Owen whom Germaine was especially aliaid of She was a girl who believed in the srpematural, in what she was always calling "signs"-lbr example, the 
rather commonplace rrutilation and roffder of a robin by one of the Front Street cats; to witness this torture' was "a sure sigp" you would be involved with an even 
greater violence yet to come. Owen himself was taken as a "sign" by poor Germaine; his diminutive size suggested to her that Owen was small enough to actual^ enter 
the body and soul of another person-and cause that person to perform unnatural acts. It was a dinner table conversation about Owen's voice that revealed to me 
Germaine's point of view concerning that unnatural aspect of him My grandmother had asked me if Owen or his ian% had ever taken any pains to inquire if something 
could be "done" about Owen's voice-'T mean medicalfy," Grandmother said, and Lydia nodded so vigorously that I thou^ her hair pins might M onto her dinner plate. 
I knew that rry mother had once suggested to Owen that her old voice and singing teacher might be able to offer Owen some advice of a comective kind-or even 
suggest certain vocal exercises, designed to train Owen to speak more . .. well. . normally. My grandmother and Lydia exchan^d their usual glances upon the mere 
mention of that voice and singing teacher; I explained, further, that Mother had even written out the address and telephone nurrber of this rrysterious figure, and she had 
given the information to Owen Owen, I was sure, had never contacted the teacher. 

"And why not?" Grandmother asked. Why not, indeed! Lydia appeared to ask, nodding and nodding Lydia's nodding was the most detectable manifestation of how 
her senility was in advance of try grandmother's senility-or so try grandmother had observed, private^, to me. Grandmother was 

extremefy-almost clinical^-interested in Lydia's senility, because she took Lydia's behavior as a barometer regarding what she could soon expect of herself Ethel 
was clearing the table in her curious corrbination of aggression and sbw motion; she took too many dishes at one time, but she lin^red at the table with them for so 
long that you were sure she was going to put some of them back. I think now that she was just collecting her thoughts concerning where she would take the dishes. 
Germaine was also clearing-the way a crippled swallow mi^ swoop down for a cruirb offyour plate at a picnic. Germaine took too little away-one spoon at a time, 
and ofien the wrong spoon; or else she took your salad fork before you'd been served your salad. But if her disturbance of your dinner area was sli^ and lancilu], it 
was also fiaught with Germaine's vast potential for accident. When Ethel approached, you feared a landslide of plates mi^ M in your kp-but this never happened. 
When Germaine approached, you guarded your pkte and silverware, fearing that something you needed would be snatched Ifom you, and that your water glass would 
be toppled during the sudden, flighty attack-and this ofien happened. It was therefore within this anxious arena-of having the dinner table cleared-that I announced to rry 
graiKlmother and Lydk why Owen Meany had not sou^ the advice of Mother's voice and singing teacher. 

'Owen doesn't think it's ri^ to try to changp his voice," I said. Ethel, lurrbering away from the table under the considerable burden of the two serving pktters, the 
ve^table bowl, and all our dinner pktes and silver, held her ground. My grandmother, sensing Germaine's darting presence, held her water gkss in one hand, her wine 
gkss in the other. "Why on earth doesn't he think it's rightT she asked, as Germaine pointless^ removed the peppermill and let the salt shaker stay. 

"He thinks his voice is for a purpose; that there's a reason for his voice being like thaf" I said. 

"What reason?" rry grandmother asked. Ethel had approached the kitchen door, but she seemed to be waiting, shifting her vast armload of dishes, wondering- possibfy- 
ifshe should take them into the living room, instead. Germaine positioned herself direc% behind Lydk's chair, which made Lydk tense. 

'Gwen thinks his voice comes from God," I said quie%, as Germaine-reaching for Lydk's unused dessert spoon- dropped the peppermill into Lydk's water gkss. 
'Merciful Heavens!" Lydk said; this was a pet phrase of rry grandmother's, and Graixlmother eyed Lydk as if this thievery of her fevorite language were another 
manifestation of Lydk's senility being in advance of her own To everyone's astonishmenf Germaine spoke. ’T think his voice comes from the Devil," Germaine said. 
'Nonsense!" rry grandmother said. 'Nonsense to it coming from God-or from the Devil! It comes from granite, that's what it comes from He breathed in all that dirt 
when he was a baby! It made his voice queer aixl it stunted his growth!" 

Lydk, nodding, prevented Germaine from trying to extract the peppermill from her water gkss; to be safe, she did it herself Ethel sturrbled into the kitchen door with a 
great crash; the door swung wide, and Germaine fled the dining room- with absolute^ nothing in her hands. My grandmother si^d deeply, even to Grandmother's 
sighing, Lydk nodded-a more modest little nod. 'From God," rry grandmother repeated contemptuous^. And then she said: 'The address and phone nurrber of the 
voice and singing teacher ... I don't suppose your little fiiend would have kept it-not if he didn't intend to use it, I mean?" To this artful question, ny graixlmother and 
Lydk exchanged their usual gknces; but I considered the question care£%-its many levels of seriousness were apparent to me. I knew this was information that ny 
grandmother had never known-and how it mist have interested her! And, of course, I also knew that Owen would never have thrown this information away, that he 
never intended to make use of the information was not the point. Owen rarefy threw anything away, and something that ny mother had ^en him would not onfy have 
been saved—it would have been enshrined! I am indebted to rry grandmother for many things-among them the use of an artful question "Why would Owen have kept 
it?" I asked her irmocentfy. Again, Grandmother sighed; a^in, Lydk nodded. "Why indeed," Lydk said sadly. It was ny grandmother's turn to nod. They were both 
^tting old and frail, I observed, but what I was thinking was wty I had decided to keep Owen's probable possession of the singing teacher's address and phone 
nurrber 

to rryself I didn't know why-not then What I know now is that Owen Meany would have quickfy said it was NO COINCIDENCE. And what would he have 
said regarding our discovery that we were not alone in the Christmas use we made of the empty rooms in Waterhouse Hall? Would he have termed it NO 
COINCIDENCE, too, that we (one afiemoon) were en^^d in our usual investigations of a second-floor room when we heard another master key en^^ the lock on 
the door? I was into the cbset in a hurry, fearful that the empty coat han^rs would not entirefy have stopped chiming together by the time the new intruder entered the 
room Owen scooted under the bed; he ky on his back with his hands crossed upon his chest, like a soldier in a hasty grave. At first, we thought Dan had caught us-but 
Dan was rehearsing The Gravesend Pkyers, unless (in despair) he had fired the bt of them arxl canceled the production The onfy other person it could be was Mr. 
Brinker-Smith, the bbbgist-but he was a first-floor resident: Owen and I were so quiet, we didn't befieve our presence coub have been detected from the first floor. 
'Nap time!" we heard Mr. Brinker-Snith say, Mrs. Brinker-Smith gi^ed. It was instantfy apparent to Owen and me that Ginger Brinker-Smith had not brought her 
husband to this empty room m order to nurse him; the twins were not with them-it was "nap time" for the twins, too. It strikes me now that the Brinker-Smiths were 
blessed with good- spirited initiative, with an admirable and mventive sense of nischiel-for how else coub they have maintained one of the pleasures of conju^l rektions 
without disturbing their demanding twins? At the time, of course, it struck Owen and me that the Brinker-Smiths were dan^rousfy oversexed; that they shoub make 
such reckless use of the dormitoiy beds, including-as we kter learned-systematic process through all the rooms of Waterhouse Hal. .. wel, it was perverse behavior 
for parents, m Owen's and rry view. Day by day, nap by nap, bed by bed, the Brinker-Smiths were working their way to the fourth floor of the dorm Since Owen and 
I were working our way to the first floor, it was perhaps inevitable-as Owen would have su^sted-and NO COINCIDENCE that we shoub have encountered the 
Brinker-Smiths m a second-floor room I saw nothing, but heard niK;h, throu^ the cbsed cbset door. (I had never heard Dan with rry mother.) As usual, Owen 
Meany had a closer, more intense perception of this passbnate event than I had: the Brinker-Smiths' cbthes fel on both sides of Owen; Gin^r Brinker-Smith's 
le^ndary nursing bra was tossed withm inches of Owen's lace. He had to turn his face to the sbe, Owen told me, in order to avoid the saving bedspring, whbh began 
to make vblent, chafing contact with Owen's nose. Even with his face sideways, the bedspring woub occasbnalfy plunge near enou^ to the floor to scrape agqinst his 
cheek. 

"IT WAS THE NOISE THAT WAS THE WORST OF IT," he tob im tearfuDy, after the Brinker-Smiths had returned to their twins. 'T FELT LIKE I WAS 



UNDERNEATH THE FLYING YANKEE!" 

That the Brinker-Smiths were eng^gpd in a tar more ereative and original use of Waterhouse Hall than Owen and I eould make of the old dormitory had a radical eflect 
on the rest of our Christmas vacation Shocked and battered, Owen su^sted we return to the tamer investigations of Front Street 
" Hardness! Hardness!" Ginger Brinker-Smith had screamed. 

'Wetness! Wetness!" Mr. Brinker-Snithhad answered her. And bang! bang! bang! beat the bedspring on Owen Mear^s head. 

"STUPID 'HARDNESS,' STUPID 'WETNESS,'" Owen conpkined. "SEX MAKES PEOPLE CRAZY." 

I had onfy to think of Hester to agree. And so, because of Owen's and rry first contact with the act of bve, we were at Front Street-just hanging around-the day our 
mailman, Mr. Morrison, announced his resignation Iromthe role of the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come. 

"Why are you telling me?" mf grandmother asked. 'Tmnot the director." 

"Dan ain't on n^^ route," the glum mailman said. 

'I don't relay messa^s of this kind-not even to Dan," rry grandmother told Mr. Morrisoa 'You should go to the next rehearsal and tell Dan yourself" 

Grandmother kept the storm door ajar, and the bitter December air rrust have been cold a^inst her legs; it was plenty cold for Owen and me, and we were positioned 
deeper 

into the hall, behind n^^ grandmother-and were both wearing wool-flannel trousers. We could feel the chill radiating oflF Mr. Morrison, who held rry 
grandmother's small bundle of mail in his nittened hand; he appeared reluctant to give her the mail, unless she agreed to carry his message to Dam 
'I ain't settin' foot in another of them rehearsals," Mr. Morrison said, shuffling his H^-topped boots, shifting his heavy, leather sack. 

'If you were resigning from the post offlce, would you ask someone else to tel the postmaster?" m^ grandmother asked him Mr. Morrison considered this; his long lace 
was alematefy red and blue from the cold.'It ain't the part I thought it was," he said to Grandmother. 

'Tel Dan," Grandmother said. 'Tmsure I don't know the first thing about it." 

"/ KNOW ABOUT IT," said Owen Meany. Grandmother regarded Owen uncertainly, before she alowed him to replace her at the open door, she reached outside 
and snatched her mal from Mr. Morrison's tentative hand. 

"What do you know about 1?" the malman asked Owen 

'ITS AN IMPORTANT PART," Owen said. 'YOU’RE THE LAST OF THE SPIRITS WHO APPEAR TO SCROOGE. YOU'RE THE GHOST OF THE 
FUTURE- YOU’RE THE SCARIEST GHOST OF ALL!" 

'I got nothin' to say!" Mr. Morrison complained. 'It ain't even what they cal a speakin' part." 

"A GREAT ACTOR DOESN'T NEED TO TALK," Owen said. 

'1 wear this big black cloak, with a hoodV Mr. Morrison protested. 'No one can see rry lace." 

'There's some justice, anyway," rry grandmother said under her breath to me. 

"A GREAT ACTOR DOESN'T NEED A FACE," Owen said. 

"An actor needs somethin' to do\" the malman shorled. 

'YOU SHOW SCROOGE WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO HIM ff HE DOESN’T BELIEVE IN CHRISTMAS!" Owen eried. 'YOU SHOW A MAN HIS OWN 
GRAVE! WHAT CAN BE SCARIER THAN THAT?" 

'But al I do is point," Mr. Morrison whined. 'Nobody would even know what I was pointin' at if old Scroogp didn't keep gvin' speeehes to himself'If there is any 
person in the town who feels emotion caused by this man's death, show that person to me. Spirit, I beseech you!' Thafs the kind of speeeh old Serooge is always 
makinM" Mr. Morrison shouted." 'Let me see some tenderness connected with a death,' and so on and so forth," the malman said bitterfy. "And all do is point! I got 
nothin' to say and al anybody sees of me is one J?ngpH" Mr. Morrison cried; he puled his mitten olf and pointed a bng, bory fin^r at Owen Meany, who retreated 
from the malman's skeletal hand. 

'ITS A GREAT PART FOR A GREAT ACTOR," Owen said stubbornly. 'YOU HAVE TO BE A PRESENCE. THERE'S NOTHING AS SCARY AS THE 
FUTURE." 

In the hal, behind Owen, an anxious crowd had ^thered. Lydia m her wheelchair, Ethel-who was polshing a candlestick-and Germaine, who thou^ Owen was the 
Devi. . . they huddled behind rry grandmother, who was ob enou^ to take Owen's point of view to heart; nothing is as seary as the future, she knew, unless it's 
someone who knows the future. Owen threw up his hands so abruptly that the women were startbd and moved away fromhim’YOU KNOW EVERY-'THING YET 
TO COMET he screaned at the disgruntled imlnnn. 'TF YOU WALK ONSTAGE AS IF YOU KNOW THE FUTURE-I MEAN, EVERYnUNGl-YOULL 
SCARE THE SHIT OUT OF EVERYONE." 

Mr. Morrison considered this; there was even a glimmer of conprehensbn m his gaze, as frhe saw-abeit momentarify- his own, terrifyng potential; but his eyes were 
quickfy fo^d over by his breath in the cob air. 

'Tel Dan I quit, that's al," he sab. Thereupon, the malman turned and left-"most undramaticaify," rry grandmother world say, later. At the moment, desple her disfike 
of vulgar bngua^. Grandmother appeared almost charmed by Owen Meany. 

'Get away from the open door now, Owen," she sab. 'You've ^en that fool rruch more attention than he deserves, and you'l catch your death of cob." 

'TM CALLING DAN, RIGHT AWAY," Owen tob us matter-of factfy. He went direc% to the phone and dialed the nunber; the women and I woildn't leave the hal, 
alhou^ I think we were al unconscious of how very rruch we had 

become his audience. "HELLO, DAN?" he said into the phone. 'DAN? THIS IS OWEN!" (As if there could have been any doubt concerning who it was!) 
'DAN, THIS IS AN EMERGENCY YOU'VE LOST THE GHOST OF CHRISTMAS YET TO COME. YES, I MEAN MORRISON-THE COWARDLY 
MAILMAN!" 

'The cowardfy malman!" ny grandmother repeated admiring^. 

'YES, YES-I KNOW HE WASN'T ANY GOOD," Owen tob Dan, 'BUT YOU DON'T WANT TO BE STUCK WITHOUT A SPIRIT FOR THE FUTURE." 
That was when I saw it coning; the future-or at least one, smal part of it. Owen had laled to tak Mr. Morrison into the role, but he had convinced himsefr it was an 
important part-far more attractive than being Tmy Tan, that mere goody-goody. Furthermore, 1 was establshed that the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come was not a 
speaking part; Owen would not have to use his voice-not as the Christ Clib and not as the Ghost of the Future. 

'I DON'T WANT YOU TO PANIC, DAN," Owen sab into the phone, 'BECAUSE I THINK I KNOW SOMEONE WHO’D BE PERFECT FOR THE PART- 
WELL, IF NOT PERFECT, AT LEAST DIFFERENT." 

It was with the word DIFFERENT that ny grandmother shivered; 1 was also the first time she looked at Owen Meany with anything resembling respect. Once again, I 
thou^ the Ittle Prince of Peaee had taken charge. I looked at Germaine, whose fewer lip was captured in her teeth; I knew what she was thinking. Lydia, rocking in 
her wheelchair, appeared to be mesmerized by the onesbed phone conversation; Ethel held the candlestick Ike a weapon. 

"WHAT THE PART REQUIRES IS A CERTAIN PRESENCE," Owen tob Dam 'THE GHOST MUST TRULY APPEAR TO KNOW THE FUTURE. 
IRONICALLY, THE OTHER PART I'M PLAYING THIS CHRISTMAS-YES, YES, I MEAN THE STUPID PAGEAJSTTWflCW-ICALLY, THIS PREPARES 




ME FOR THE ROLE. I MEAN, THEY'RE BOTH PARTS THAT FORCE YOU TO TAKE COMMAND OF THINGS, WITHOUT WORDS . . . YES, YES, 
OF COURSE I MEAN ME!" Hiere was a rare pause, \\Me Owen listened to Dan "WHO SAYS THE GHOST OF CHRISTMAS YET TO TO COME HAS TO 
BE TALL?" Owen asked angrily. 'YES, OF COURSE I KNOW HOW TALL MISTER FISH IS. DAN, YOURE NOT USING YOUR IMAGINAnON." There 
was another brief pause, and Owen said: 'THERE'S A SIMPLE TEST. LET ME REHEARSE IT. ff EVERYBODY LAUGHS, I'M OUT. IF EVERYONE IS 
SCARED, I'M THE ONE. YES, OF COURSE- 'INCLUDING MISTERFISH' LAUGH, I'M OUT. SCARED, I'M IN." 

But I didn't need to wait to know the results of that test. It was necessary onfy to look at rry grandmother’s anxbus lace, and at the attitudes of the women surrounding 
her-at the fear of Owen Meany that was re^tered by Lydia's transfixed expression, by Ethel's whitened knuckles around the candlestick, by Germaine's treniiling lip. 
It wasn't necessary for me to suspend rry belief or disbelief in Owen Meatty until after his first rehearsal; I already knew what a preseiKe he could summon-especially in 
re^d to the future. That evening, at dinner, we heard from Dan about Owen's triumph-how the cast stood riveted, not even knowing what dwarf this was, for Owen 
was complete^ hidden in the black cbak and hood; it didn't matter that he never spoke, or that they couldn't see his lace. Not even Mr. Fish had known who the fearful 
apparition was. As Dickens wrote, "Oh cold, cold, rigid, dreadful Death, set up thine altar here, and dress it with such terrors as thou hast at thy command, for this is thy 
dominion!" 

Owen had a way of gliding across stags; he several times startled Mr. Fish, who kept losing his sense of where Owen was. When Owen pointed, it was all of a sudden, 
a convulsive, twitchy movement-his small, white hand flashing out of the folds of the cloak, which he flapped. He could glide slowfy, like a skater running out of 
momentum; but he could also skitter with a baf s repellent quickness. At Scrooge's grave, Mr. Fish said:" 'Before I draw nearer to that stone to which you point, 
answer me one question Are these the shadows of the things that Will be or are they shadows of the things that May be, onfy?'" 

As never before, this question seemed to seize the attention ofeveiy amateur among The Gravesend Players; even Mr. Fish appeared to be mortal^ interested in the 
answer. But the mid^t Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come was inexorable; the 

tiny phantonfs indilference to the question made Dan Need-ham sWver. It was then that Mr. Fish approached close enou^ to the gravestone to read his own name 
thereon" 'Ebenezer Scroogp ... am / that man?' " Mr. Fish cried, falling to his knees. It was from the perspective of his knees-when Mr. Fish's head was onfy sli^fy 
above Owen Meany's-that Mr. Fish received his first full look at the averted lace under the hood. Mr. Fish did not lau^ he screamed. He was supposed to say, " 'No, 
Spirit! Oh, no, no! Spirit, hear me! I am not the man I was!' "And so on and so forth. But Mr. Fish simpfy screamed. He pulled his hands so fierce^ away from Owen's 
cowl that the hood was yanked off Owen's head, revealing him to the other members of the cast-several of them screamed, too; no one ku^d. 

"It makes the hair on the back of rry neck stand up, just to remeirber it!" Dan told us, over dinner. 

'Tmnot surprised," try grandmother said. After dinner, Mr. Fish made a somewhat subdued appearance. 

'Well, at least we've got one good ^st," Mr. Fish said. "It makes rry job a lot easier, realty," he rationalized. "Ibe little fellow is quite elfective, quite eflFective. It will 
be interesting to see his... eflect on an audience." 

'We've already seen it," Dan reminded him 

'Well, yes," Mr. Fish agreed hastity, he looked worried. 

"Someone told me that Mr. Eartys dau^iter wet her pants," Dan informed us. 

'Tmnot surprised," ny grandmother said. Germaine, clearing one teaspoon at a time, appeared ready to wet hers. 

'Perhaps you mi^ hold him back a Me?" Mr. Fish suggested to Dan 
"Hold him back?" Dan asked. 

'Well, get him to restrain whatever it is he does," Mr. Fish said. 

'Tmnot at all sure what it is he does," Dan said. 

'Tmnot either," Mr. Fish said. 'Tf s just... so disturbing" 

'Perhaps, when people are sitting back a few rows-in the audienee, I mean-it won't be quite so... upsetting" Dan said. 

'Do you think so?" Mr. Fish asked. 

'Not realty," Dan admitted. 

"What if we saw his lace-fromthe beginning?" Mr. Fish su^sted. 

"If you don't pul his hood oflij we'l never see his face," Dan pointed out to Mr. Fish 'T think that wfll be better." 

'Yes, rtiKh better," Mr. Fish agreed. Mr. Meany dropped Owen off at Front Street-so he could spend the ni^. Mr. Meany knew that try grandmother resented the 
racket his truck made in the driveway, that was why we didn't hear him come and go-he let Owen out of the cab on Front Street. It was quite magical; I mean, the 
timing Mr. Fish saying good ni^ opening the door to leave-precisety at the same time as Owen was reaching to ring the doorbel My grandmother, at that instant, 
turned on the porch li^; Owen blinked into the li^. Fromunderhis red-and-bkck-checkered hunter's cap, his smal, sharp lace stared up at Mr. Fish-like the lace of 
a possum caught in a fiasUi^. A dul, yelowish bruise, the sheen of tarnished silver, marked Owen's cheek-where the Brinker-Smiths' moble bed had struck him- 
giving him a cadaver's uneven color. Mr. Fish leaped backward, into the hal 
"Speak of the Devi," Dan said, smilng Owen sniled back-at us al 
"I GUESS YOU HEARD-I GOT THE PART!" he said to ny grandmother and me. 

'Tmnot surprised, Owen," try grandmother said. 'Won't you come in?" She actualy held the door open for him; she even managpd a charming curtsy-inappropriatety 
girlsh, but Harriet Wheelwright was gfted with those essentkly re^l properties that make the inappropriate gesture work . .. those being lacetiousness and sarcasm 
Owen Meany did not miss the irony in ny grandmother's voice; yet he beamed at her-and he returned her curtsy with a confident bow, and with a Ittle tip of his red- 
aixl-black-checkered hunter's cap. Owen had triumphed, and he knew it; try grandmother knew it, too. Even Harriet Wheelwri^- with her Mayflower indilference 
toward the Meanys of this world-even ny grandmother knew that there was more to The Granite Mouse than met the eye. Mr. Fish, perhaps to compose hfrnseUj was 
humming the tune to a Ikniliar Christmas caroL Even Dan Needham 

knew the words. As Owen finished knocking the snow oflThis boots-as the Me Lord Jesus stepped inside our house- Dan half-sang hafl-rrunbled the refrain we 
knew so wel: "Hark! the her-ald an-gsls sing 'Glo-iy to the new-born King!'" 




THE GHOST OF THE FUTURE 


THUS DID OWEN MEANY remodel Christmas. Denied his long-sou^ excursion to Sawyer Depot, he captured the two most major, non-speaking roles in the onfy 
dramatic productions offered in Gravesend that holiday seasoa As the Christ Child and as the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come, he had established himself as a 
prophet-disquieting^, it was our fiflure he seemed to know something about. Once, he thought, he had seen into my mother's fLiture; he had even become an instrument 
of her fLiture. I wondered what he thought he knew of Dan's or ny grandmother's future-or Hester's, or nine, or his owm God would tell me who ny lather was, Owen 
Meany had assured me; but, so fer, God had been silent. It was Owen who'd been talkative. He'd talked Dan and me out of the dressmaker's dumny, he'd stationed 
ny mothef s heartbreaking figure at his bedside-to stand watch over him, to be his angpl Owen had talked himself down Irom the heavens and into the man^r-he'd 
made me a Joseph, he'd chosen a Maiy for me, he'd turned turtledoves to cows. Having revised the Hofy Nativity, he had moved on; he was reinterpreting Dickens-for 
even Dan had to admit that Owen had somehow changpd A Christmas Carol The silent Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come had stolen the penultimate scene from 
Scrooge. 

Even The Gravesend News-Letter Med to recognize that Scroogp was the main character; that Mr. Fish was the principal actor was a feet that entirety eluded 
The News-Letter's drama critic, who wrote, 'The quintessential Christmas tale, the luster of which has been dulled (at least, for this reviewer) by its annual repetition, 
has been given a new sparkle." The critic added, 'The shopworn ghost-stoiy part of the tale has been ener^d by the brilliant performance of Me Owen Meany, who- 
despite his diminutive size-is a huge presence onstage; the miniature Meany simpty dwarls the other performers. Direetor Dan Needham should consider casting the Tiny 
Tim-sized star as Scrooge in next year's A Christmas Carol!" 

There was not a word about this year's Scrooge, and Mr. Fish fumed over his neglect Owen responded crossty to any eriticism 

"WHY IS IT NECESSARY TO REFER TO ME AS 'UTTLE,' AS 'DIMINUnVE,' AS 'MESHATURE'?" Owen raved. 'THEY DON'T MAKE SUCH 
QUALIFYING REMARKS ABOUT THE OTHER ACTORS!" 

'You forgo! 'Tiny Tim-sized,'" I told him 

'T KNOW, I KNOW," he said. "DO THEY SAY, 'FORMER DOG-OWNER FISH IS A SUPERB SCROOGE? DO THEY SAY, 'VICIOUS SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TYRANT WALKER' MAKES A CHARMING MOTHER FOR TINY TIM?" 

'They called you a 'star,'" I reminded him 'They called you 'brilliant'-and a 'huge presence.'" 

'THEY CALLED ME 'UTTLE,' THEY CALLED ME 'DIMINUTTVE,' THEY CALLED ME 'MINIATURE'!" Owen cried. 

"It's a good thing it wasn't a speaking part," I reminded him 

"VERY FUNNY," Owen said. In the case of this particular production, Dan wasn't bothered by the bcal press; what troubled Dan was what Charles Dickens mi^ 
have thou^ of Owen Meany. Dan was sure that Dickens would have disapproved. 

"Somethingis not r^it," Dan said. "Small ehildren burst into tears-they have to be removed from the audience before they get to the happy ending We've started 
warning mothers with small children at the door. It's not quite the femity entertainment it's srpposed to be. Kids leave the theater looking like they've seen Dracula!" 

Dan was relieved to observe, however, that Owen appeared to be coming down with a cold. Owen was susceptible to eolds; and now he was overtired all the time- 
rehearsing the Hoty Nativity in the mornings, performing as the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come at night. Some afternoons Owen was so exhausted that he fell asleep at 
ny g-andmother's house; he would drop off to sleep on the rug in the den, tying under the big couch, or on a stack of the couch pillows, where he'd been gunning down 
ny metal soldiers with ny toy carmoa I would go to the kitchen to gpt us some cookies; and when I came back to the den, Owen would be last asleep. 'He's gptting to 
be like Lydia," ny grandmother observed-because Lydia could not stay awake in the afternoons, either; she would nod off to sleep in her wheelchair, wherever 
Germaine had left her, sometimes feeing into a comer. This was a fiirther indication to ny grandmother that Lydia's senility was in advance of her owa But as Owen 
began to manifest the earty signs of the common cold-a sneeze or a cough now and then, and a runny nose-Dan Needham imagined that his production of A Christmas 
Carol might be the beneficiary of Owen gtting sick. Dan didn't want Owen to be ill; it was just a small cou^ and a sneeze-and maybe even Owen having to blow his 
nose-that Dan was wishing for. Such a human noise from under the dark hood would surety put the audience at ease; Owen sneezing and snorting night even draw a 
laugh or two. In Dan's opirrion, a laugh or two wouldn't hurt. 

"It ni^ hurt Owen," I pointed out. 'T don't think Owen would appreciate any feu^ter." 

'T don't mean that I want to make the Ghost ofthe Future a conie character," Dan maintained. 'I would just like to humanize him, a Me." For that was the problem, in 
Dan's view: Owen did not look humaa He was the size of a small child, but his movements were uncarmity adult; and his authority onstagp was beyond "adult"-it was 
supernatural 

"Look at it this way," Dan said to me. "A ghost who sneezes, a ^st who cou^-a ghost who has to bbw his nose-he's just not quite so scary." 

But what about a Christ Child who sneezes and coughs, and has to bbw his nose? I thou^. If the Wi^ns insisted that the Baby Jesus couldn't cry, what woub they 
think of a sick Prince of Peace? Everyone was sbk that Christmas: Dan got over bronchitis onty to discover he had pinkeye; Lydia had such a vblent 

cou^ that she would occasbnalty propel herself backward in her wheelehair. When Mr. Earty, who was Marbys Ghost, began to hack and sniffle, Dan 
confided to me that it woub be perfect symmetiy-for the play-if all the ghosts came down with something. Mr. Fish, who had by fer the most lines, pampered himself so 
that he wouldn't catch anyone else's cob; thus Scroogp retreated from Marbys Ghost in an even more exa^rated fashion. Grandmother complained that the weather 
was too slippeiy for her to go out; she was not worried about cobs, but she dreaded felling on the be. "At ny age," she told me, "it's one fell, one broken hip, and then 
a bng, sbw death-from pneumonia." Lydia cou^d and nodded, nodded and cou^d, but neither woman woub share her eberty wisdom with me ... concerning wty 
a broken hip produced pneumonia; not to mention, "a bng, sbw death." 

'But you have to see Owen m A Christmas Carol," I sab. 

'T see quite enou^ of Owen," Grandmother told me. 

"Mister Fish is also quite good," I sab. 

"I see quite enough of Mister Fish, too," Grandmother remarked. The rave review that Owen received from The Gravesend News-Letter appeared to drive Mr. Fish 
into a silent depression; when he came to Front Street after dinner, he sigtied often and sab nothing As for our morose mailman, Mr. Morrison, it is incabulabb how 
rruch he suffered to hear of Owen's success. He stooped under his bather sack as if he shouldered a burden rruch more demanding than the excess of Christmas mail 
How db it make him feel to deliver all those copies of The Gravesend News-Letter, wherem Mr. Morrison's former role was described as "not onty pivotal but 
principal"-and Owen Meany was showered with the kind of praise Mr. Morrison m^t have imagined for himself? In the first week, Dan tob me, Mr. Morrison db not 
come to watch the production. To Dan's surprise, Mr. and Mrs. Meany had not made an appearance, either. 

"Don't they read The News-LetterT Dan asked me. I coub not imagine Mrs. Meany reading the demands on her time were too severe. With all her staring-at walls, 
into comers, not quite out the window, into the dying fire, at ny mother's dumny-when woub Mrs. Meany have the time to read a newspaper? And Mr. Meany was 






not even one of those men who read about sports. I imagined, too, that the Meanys would never have heard about A Christmas Carol from Owen; after all, he hadn't 
wanted them to know about the pagpant. Perhaps one of the quanymen would say something about the play to Mr. Meany, maybe a stonecutter or the derrick-man's 
wife had seen it, or at least read about it in The News-Letter. 

"Hear your boy's the star of the theater," someone mi^ say. But I could hear, too, how Owen would dismiss it. 

'TM JUST HELPING DAN OUT. HE GOT IN A FIX-ONE OF THE GHOSTS QUIT. YOU KNOW MORRISON, THE COWARDLY MAILMAN? WELL, 
FT WAS A CASE OF STAGE FRIGHT. ITS A VERY SMALL PART-NOT EVEN A SPEAKING PART. I WOULDN'T RECOMMEND THE PLAY, 
EITHER-ITS NOT VERY BELIEVABLE. AND BESIDES, YOU NEVER GET TO SEE MY FACE. I DON'T THINK I'M ONSTAGE FOR MORE THAN 
FIVE MINUTES...." 

I was sure that was how Owen would have handled it. I thou^ he was excessive^ proud of himself-and that he treated Ms parents harshty. We all go throu^ a phase- 
it lasts a lifetime, for some of us-when we're entarrassed by our parents; we don't want them hanging around us because we're airaid they'll do or say something that 
will make us feel ashamed of them But Owen seemed to me to suffer this eniarrassment more than most; that's why I thou^ he held his parents at such a great 
distance from himself And he was, in rry opimon, exceeding^ bossy toward Ms iather. At an age when most of our peers were enduring how rruch their parents bossed 
them around, Owen was always telling Ms lather what to do. My sympatlty for Owen's errbarrassment was slight. After all, I missed ny mother, I would have enjoyed 
her hanging around me. Because Dan wasn't ny real lather, I had never devebped ary resentment toward Dan; I always loved having Dan around-ny grandmother, 
althou^ she was a bving grandmother, was abof 

'Owen," Dan said one evening "Would you like me to invite your parents to see the play? Maybe for our last perlbrmance-on Christmas Eve?" 

'T THINK THEYRE BUSY ON CHRISTMAS EVE," Owen said. 

'How about one of the earlfer evenings, then?" Dan asked. 

"Some evening soon-shall I mvite them? Any evening would be fine." 

' 'THEYRE NOT EXACTLY THEATERGOING TYPES," Owen said. 'T DON'T MEAN TO INSULT YOU, DAN, BUT I'M AFRAID MY PARENTS 
WOULD BE BORED." 

'But surety they'd enjoy seeing you, Owen," Dan said. 'Wouldn't they like your performance?" 

'THE ONLY STORIES THEY LIKE ARE TRUE STORIES," Owen said. 'THEYRE RATHER REAUSHC, THEY DON'T GET TOO EXCITED ABOUT 
MADE-UP STORIES. ANYTHING THATS SORT OF MAKE-BEUEVE-THATS NOT FOR THEM. AND ANYTHING WITH GHOSTS-THATS OUT." 
'Ghosts are oM?" Dan asked. 

"ALL THAT KIND OF STUFF IS OUT-WITH THEM," Owen said. But-listening to Mm-I found I had just the opposite inpression of Ms parents. I thou^ that 
Owen Meaty's mother and lather belfeved onty m the so-calfed make-believe; that ^sts were all they believed m-that spirits were all they listened to. "WHAT I 
MEAN IS, DAN," Owen said, 'IS THAT I'D RATHERNOT INVITE MY PARENTS. IF THEY COME, OKAY; BUT I THINK THEY WON'T." 

"Sure, sure," Dan sab. "Anything you say, Owen." 

Dan Needham suffered from ny mother's afflbtbn: he, too, couldn't keep Ms hands off Owen Meany. Dan was not a hair-messer, not a patter of butts or shoubers. 
Dan grabbed your hands and mashed them, sometimes until your knuckfes and his cracked toother. But Dan's manifestations ofphysbal affection for Owen exceeded, 
even, Ms fondness for me; Dan had the good instincts to keep his distance from me-to be like a lather to me, but not to assert himself too exactty m the role. Because of 
a physical caution that Dan expressed when he touched me, he was less restramed with Owen, whose lather never once (at least, not in ny presence) touched Mm I 
think Dan Needhamknew, too, that Owen was not ever handled at home. There was a fourth curtain call on Saturday ni^ and Dan sent Owen out onstagp abne. It 
was apparent that the audience wanted Owen abne; Mr. Fish had already been out onstagp with Owen, and by himself-it was clearty Owen whom the crowd adored. 
The aibience rose to greet Mm The peak of Ms death-black hood was a trifle pointy, and too tall for Owen's small head; it had flopped over to one sbe, giving Owen a 
gnomish appearance and a sligMly cocky, puckish attitude. When he flipped the hood back and showed the aibience his beaming lace, a young girl m one of the front 
rows feinted; she was about our agp-maybe twelve or thirteen-and she dropped down like a sack of gram. 

'It was quite warm where we were sitting" the girl's mother sab, after Dan made sure the ^Ihad recovered. 

"STUPID GIRL!" Owen sab, backstage. He was Ms own makeup maa Even though Ms fece remained concealed throu^ut Ms performance by the overlarge, floppy 
hood, he whitened Ms fece with baby powder and blackened the already-dark sockets under Ms eyes with eyeliner. He wanted even the merest glimpse that the 
audience mi^ gpt of him to be property ghostty, that Ms cold was worsening enhanced the pallor he desired. He was coughing pretty regularty by the time Dan drove 
Mm home. The last Sunday before Christmas-the day ofourpa^ant-was tomorrow. 

'He sounds a Me sbker than I had m mind," Dan told me on our way back to town 'T may have to pby the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come nyself Or maybe-if 
Owen's too sick-maybe you can take the part." 

But I was just a Joseph; I felt that Owen Meany had already chosen me for the onty part I could play. It snowed ovemi^ not a major storm; then the temperature 
kept dropping until it was too cob to snow. Anew coat of flat-white, flatter than church-white, lay spread over Gravesend that Sunday morning the wind, wMch is the 
crudest kind of cob, kicked up wisps and kite tails of the dry powder and made the empty ram gutters at Front Street rattle and moan; the gutters were empty because 
the new snow was too cold to cling The snowplows were m no hurry to be earty on Sunday mornings, and the onty veMcle that didn't slip and skid as it made its way 
up Front Street was the heavy truck from the Meany Granite Company. Owen had so many clothes on, he had diflbully bending his knees as he trudged up the 
driveway-and his arms did not swing cbse to his sbes, but protruded stillty, like the lirrbs of a scarecrow. He was so 

rruffled up in a bng dark-green scarf that I coubn't see Ms fece at all-but who coub ever mistake Owen Meany for anyone else? It was a scarf ny mother had 
given him-when she'd discovered, one winter, that he didn't own one. Owen called it Ms LUCKY scarlj and he saved it for inportant occasions or for when it was 
especialty cob. The last Sunday before Christmas called for ny mother's scarf-on both counts. As Owen and I tramped down Front Street toward Christ Church, the 
birds took fli^ at Owen's barking cou^ there was a pMegny rattb m his chest, bud enough for me to hear through Ms many layers of winter clothes. 

'You don't sound very well, Owen," I pointed out to Mm 

'TF JESUS HAD TO BE BORN ON A DAY LUCE THIS, I DON'T THINK HE'D HAVE LASTED LONG ENOUGH TO BE CRUCIFIED," Owen sab. On 
Front Street's almost-virgm sidewalk, onty one set of footprints had broken the snow before us; except for the clumsy peeing of dogs, the sidewalk was an unmamed 
path of white. The figure who had made the mornings first human tracks in the snow was too bundled up and too fer ahead of Owen and me for us to recognize Mm 
'YOUR GRANDMOTHER ISN'T COMING TO THE PAGEANT?" Owen asked iw. 

"She's a Congregatbnalist," I reminded Mm 

'BUT IS SHE SO INFLEXIBLE THAT SHE CAN'T SWITCH CHURCHES FOR ONE SUNDAY OF THE YEAR? THE CONGREGAHONAUSTS DON'T 
HAVE A PAGEANT." 

'I know, I know," I said; but I knew more than that; I knew the Congregatbnalists didn't even have the conventional morning servbe on the last Sunday before 
Christmas-they had Vespers instead. It was a special event, largpty for earoling It wasn't that ny grandmother's church servbe was m conflict with our pa^ant; it was 



that Grandmother was not enticed to see Owen play the Christ Child. She had remarked that she found the idea "repulsive." Also, she made such a foss about the 
weather's potential for breaking her hip that she announced her intention to skip the Vespers at the Congregational Church. By the later afiemoon, when the light was 
gone, it was even easier, she reasoned, to break your hip on the ice in the dark. The man on the sidewalk ahead ofus wasMr. Fish, whomwe rather quickly cau^ up 
to-Mr. Fish was making his unreckless way with absurdly great care; he rrust have feared breaking his hip, too. Fie was startled by the si^ of Owen Meatty, wrapped 
up so ti^fy in vc^ mother's scarf that onfy Owen's eyes were showing; but Mr. Fish was often startled to see Owen. 

"Why aren't you already at the church, gptting into your costumes?" he asked us. We pointed out that we would be almost an hour earfy. Even at the rate Mr. Fish was 
walking, he would be half an hour earfy; but Owen and I were surprised that Mr. Fish was attending the pa^ant. 

' YOURE NOT A CHURCHGOER," Owen said accusingly- 

"Whyno, I'mnot, thafs true," Mr. Fish admitted. 'But I wouldn't miss this for the world!" 

Owen eyed his costar in A Christmas Carol cautiously. Mr. Fish seemed both so depressed and impressed by Owen's success that his attendance at the Christ Church 
Christmas Pageant was suspicious. I suspect that Mr. Fish eiijoyed depressing himseU; also, he was so slavish^ devoted to amateur acting that he desperate^ sou^ to 
pick up as many pointers as he could by observing Owen's genius. 

'T MAY NOT BE AT MY BEST TODAY," Owen warned Mr. Fish; he then demonstrated his barking cough, dramatical^. 

"A trouper like you is surety undaunted by a Me illness, Owen," Mr. Fish observed. We three trud^d through the snow to^ther-Mr. Fish coming hallway to meet us, 
on the matter of pace. He confided to Owen and me that he was a Me nervous about attending church; that he'd never once been forced to go to church when he was 
a child-his parents had not been religious, either-and that he'd onty "set foof in churches for weddings and funerals. Mr. Fish wasn't even sure how rruch of Chrisf s 
story a Christmas pa^ant "covered." 

'NOT THE WHOLE THING," Owen told him 
'Not the bit on the cross?" Mr. Fish asked. 

'THEY DIDN'T NAIL HIM TO THE CROSS WHEN HE WAS A BABY" Owen said. 

'How about the bit when he does all the healing-and all the lecturing to the disciples?" Mr. Fish asked 

'IT DOESN'T GO PAST CHRISTMAS!" Owen said, with exasperation. "ITS JUST THE BIRTHDAY SCENE!" 

"If s not a speaking part," I reminded Mr. Fish. 

'Oh, of course, I forgot about that," Mr. Fish said. Christ Church was on Elliot Street, at the edge of the Gravesend Acaderry campus; at the comer of Elliot and Front 
streets, Dan Needham was waiting for us. Apparentty the director intended to pick up a few pointers, too. 

"My, rty, look who's here!" Dan said to Mr. Fish, who blushed. Owen was cheered to see that Dan was coming 

"ITS A GOOD THING YOU'RE HERE, DAN," Owen told him, 'BECAUSE THIS IS MISTER FISHS FIRST CHRISTMAS PAGEANT, AND HE'S AUTTLE 
NERVOUS." 

'Tmjust not sure when to genuflect, and all that nonsense!" Mr. Fisri said, chuckling 
'NOT ALL EPISCOPALIANS GENUFLECT," Owen announced. 

'T don't," I said. 

'T DO," said Owen Meany. 

"Sometimes I do and sometimes I don't," Dan said.' 'When I'min church, I watch the other people-I do what they do." 

Thus did our ecleetk foursome arrive at Christ Church. Despite the cold, the Rev. Dudley Wi^n was standing outdoors on the church steps to greet the earty arrivals; 
he was not wearing a hat, and his sealp glowed a howling red under his thin, gray hair-his ears boked frozen bloodless enough to break off Barb Wi^n stood m a 
silver-for coat beside him, wearing a matching fur hat. 

"SHE LOOKS LIKE A STEWARDESS ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD," Owen observed. I got quite a shock to see the Rev. Lewis Merrill and his 
California wife standing next to the Wi^ns; Owen was surprised, too. 

"HAVE YOU CHANGED CHURCHES?" Owen asked them The long-suffering Merrills appeared nof to possess the imaginative capacity to know what Owen 
meant; it was a question that raised havoc with Mr. MerrilFs usualty sli^ stutter. 

"W-w-w-w-e have Ves-p-p-p-pers today!" Mr. Merrill tob Owen, who didn't understand. 

'The Congregatbnalists have a vesper service today," I tob Owea "Instead of the regular morning service," I added. 'Vespers are m the late aflemooa" 

'T KNOW WHAT TIME VESPERS ARE!" Owen answered irritabty. The Rev. Mr. Wi^n put his arm around his felbw cfergyman's shoulder, giving the Rev. Mr. 
Merrill such a squeeze that the smaller, pafer man boked alarmed. I believe that Episcopalians are gpneralty heartier than Congregational-ists. 

"Barb and I go to the Vespers, for the caroling-every year," Rector Wi^in announced. "And the Merrills come to our pa^ant!" 

'Every year," Mrs. Merrill added neutralty, she boked miserabty envbus of Owen's face-concealing scarf The Rev. Mr. Merrill composed himsefo I'd not seen him so 
tongue-tied since Sa^more's spontaneous funeral, and it occurred to me that it might be Owen who so effectivety crippled his speech. 

"We realty go in for the caroling, we celebrate the songs of Christmas-we've always put great emphasis on our ehoir," Pastor Merrill said. He appeared to single me out 
for a heartfelt look when he said' 'choir," as if the mere mention of these trained angels was certain to remind me of try mother's lost voice. 

"We go inmore forthe rniracb itselfl" sab Mr. Wi^bjoyfulty. "And this year," the rector added, srddenty taking a grip of Owen's shouber with his steady pibfshaib, 
"this year we've got a Me Lord Jesus who's goima take your breath away!" The Rev. Dudley Wi^in mauled Owen's head m his big paw, managing to push down the 
visor of Owen's red-and-bbck-checkered hunter's cap; at the same time, he effectivety blinded Owen by scrunching up rry mother's LUCKY scarf 
'Yes, sir!" sab Rector Wi^in, who now lifled the hunter's cap off Owen's head, so quickty that static electricity caused Owen's silky-thin, babylike hair to stand up aib 
wave in all directions. 'This year," Captam Wi^n warned, "there's not gorma be a dry eye in the house!" 

Owen, who appeared to be strangling m his scarl^ sneezed. 

'Owen, you come with me!" Barb Wiggin said sharpty. 'Tve got to wrap this poor chfld in his swaddling clothes- before he catches cob!" she explained to the Merrills; 
but Mr. Merrill aib his shivering wife boked m need of being wrapped m swaddling clothes themselves. They seemed a^iast at the notion that Owen Meany was cast 
as the Prince of Peace. The 

Congregptionalists are a lot less miracle-oriented than the Episcopalians, I believe. In the cMty vestibule of the parish house. Barb Wiggin proceeded to imprison 
Owen Meany m the swaddling clothes; but however tightty or bosety she bound him m the broad, cotton swathes, Owen complained. 

'ITS TOO TIGHT, I CAN'T BREATHE!" he woub say, coupling Or else he woub cry out, 'T FEEL A DRAFT!" 

Barb Wi^n worked over him with such a grim, humorless sense of purpose that you would have thou^ she was errbalming him; perhaps thafs what she thou^ of as 
she swaddled him-to calm herself The corrbinatbn of being so rou^ity handled by Barb Wi^n and discovering that rry grandmother had been free to attend the 
pageant-but had chosen not to attend-was deleterious to Owen's mood; he grew cranky and petulant. He insisted that he be unswaddled, and then reswaddled, in ny 
mother's LUCKY scarf; when this was accomplished, the white cotton swathes could be wrapped over the scarf to conceal it. The point being he wanted the scarf next 




tohis skia 

"FOR WARMTH AND FOR LUCK," he said. 

'The Baby Jesus doesn't need 'luck,' Owen," Barb Wi^n told him 

"ARE YOU TELLING ME CHRIST WAS LUCKY?" Owen asked her. 'T WOULD SAY HE COULD HAVE USED A UTILE MORE LUCK THAN HE HAD. 

I WOULD SAY HE RAN OUT OF LUCK, AT THE END." 

"But Owen," Rector Wi^n said. 'He was crucified, yet he rose from the dead-he was resurrected. Isn't the point that he was saved?" 

"HE WAS USED," said Owen Meany, who was in a contraiy mood. The rector appeared to consider whether the time was ri^ Ibr ecclesiastical debate; Barb Wi^in 
appeared to consider throttling Owen with rry mother's scarf That Christ was lucky or unlucky, that he was saved or used, seemed rather serious points of diflerenee- 
even in the hurried-up atmosphere of the parish-house vestibule, drafiy from the opening and closing of the outside door and at the same time smelling of steam from the 
wet woolen clothes that dripped melting snow into the heat renters. Yet who was a mere rector of Christ Church to argue with the babe in swaddling cbthes about to 
lie in a mangpr? 

'Wrap him up the way he likes it," Mr. Wi^n instructed his wife; but there was menace in his tone, as if the rector were wei^iing the possibilities of Owen Meany being 
the Christ or the Antichrist With the fray of the strokes with which she unwrapped him, and rewrapped him, Barb Wi^in demonstrated that Owen was no Prince of 
Peace to her. The cows-the former turtledoves-were starring around the crowded vestibule, as if made restless by the absence of hay. Maiy Beth Baird looked quite 
lush-like a slight^ phinp starlet-in her white raiment; but both the Hofy Mother efifect, and the Holy Virgin efiecf were undermined by her bng, rakish pigtai As a 
typbal Joseph, I was attired m a dull brown robe, the biblical equivalent of a three-piece suit. Harold Crosby, delaying his ascension m the often-laulty an^l-apparatus, 
had twice requested a 'last" visit to the men's room Swaddled as he was, it was a good thing, I thou^ that Owen didn't have to pee. He coubrit stand; and even if 
he'd been propped up on his feet, he couldn't have walked-Barb Wi^in had wrapped his legs too tightfy together. That was the first probfem how to get him to the 
creche. So that our creative asserrbfy coub gather out of si^ of the congregation, a tripartite screen had been placed in front of the rude mangpr-a gob-brocade cross 
adorned each purple panel of the triptych. We were supposed to take our places behind this altarpiece-to freeze there, m photographb stillness. And as the Announcing 
An^l began his harrowing descent to the shepherds, thus distracting the congregation from us, the purple screen would be removed. The "pillar of light," following the 
shepherds and kings, would lead the congre^tioris rapt attention to our assenbfy in the stable. Natural^, Mary Beth Baird wanted to cany Owen to the creche. "I can 
do it!" the Vir^ Mother proclaimed. 'Tve lifted him up before!" 

'NO, JOSEPH CARRIES THE BABY JESUS!" Owen cried, beseeching me; but Barb Wi^ wished to undertake the task herself Observing that the Christ Child's 
nose was running, she deftfy wiped it; then she held the handkerchief m place, while instructing him to 'blow." He bfew an inhuman little honk. Maiy Beth Baird was 
provided with a clean handkerchief m case the Baby Jesus's nose became offensive while he lay in view in the manger; the Virgin Mother was delisted to have been 
given a physical responsibility Ibr Owen 

Before she lifted the Me Prince of Peace m her arms. Barb Wi^n bent over him and massagpd his cheeks. There was a curious conbination of the perfunctory 
and the erotic in her attentions to Owen Meany. Natural^, I saw something so stewardesslike in her performance of these duties-as if she were dispatching with Owen 
in the manner that she might have chan^d a diaper; while at the same time there was something salacious in how close she put her lace to his, as if she were intent on 
seducinghim 'You're too pale," she tob him, actual^pinching color into Owen's face. 

'OW!"hesab. 

'The Baby Jesus should be apple-cheeked," she fob him She bent even cbser to him and touched the tip of her nose to his nose; quite unexpected^, she kissed him on 
the mouth. It was not a tender, affectionate kiss; it was a cruef teasing kiss that startled Owen-he flushed, he turned the rosy conplexbn Barb Wi^n had desired; tears 
sprang to his eyes. 

'T knowyou don't like to be kissed, Owen," Barb Wi^intob himflirtatiousfy, 'but that's for good bck-that's all that's for." 

I knew it was the first time Owen had been kissed on the mouth since rry mother had kissed him; that Barb Wi^in might have reminded him of ny mother. I'm sure, 
outraged him He clenched his fists at his sides as Barb Wi^n lifted him, stiflfy prone, to her breasts. FCs legs, too tightfy swaddled to bend at the knees, stuck out 
straight; he appeared to be a successful levitation experiment in the arms of a harbt-magician Maiy Beth Baird, who had onee pleaded to be allowed to kiss the Baby 
Jesus, glared with jealous bathing at Barb Wi^n, who nust have been an exceptional^ strong stewardess-in her time in the sky. She had no difficulty carrying Owen to 
his prepared place m the hay. She bore him eas% a^inst her breasts with the stem sense of ceremony of a frny mortician-bearing a child-pharaoh into the pyramid's 
hbdentorrb. 

"Relax, relax," she whispered to him; she put her mouth wickedfy close to his ear, and he bbshed rosier and rosier. And I, Joseph-fbrever standing in the wings-saw 
what the envious Virgin Mary failed to see. I saw if and I'm sure Barb Wiggin saw it, too-I'm sure it was wly she so shameless^ continued to torture him The Baby 
Jesus had an erection; its protrusbn was visible m spite of the ti^itfy bound layers of his swaddling cbthes. Barb Wiggin bid him in the man^r; she smiled knowingly at 
Mm, and gave him one more saucy peck, on his rosy cheek-for good kick, no doubt. This was not of the nature of a Christlike lesson for Owen Meany to bam, as he 
by in the man^r, that someone you hate can give you a hard-on Angpr and shame flushed Owen's bee; Maiy Beth Baird, misunderstanding the Baby Jesus' 
expression, wiped Ms nose. A cow trod on an an^f who nearly toppfed the tripartite, purple screen; the hind part of a donkey was nudged by the teetering triptych. I 
stared into the darkness of the mock %ing buttresses for some reassuring glimpse of the Armouneing Angpl; but Harob Crosby was invisibfe-he was Mdden, doubtless 
in fear and trerrbling, above the "pilbr of light." 

"Bbw!" Mary Beth Baird whispered to Owen, who looked ready to expbde. It was the ehoir that saved him There was a metalfic cficking, like the teeth of a ratchef 
as the mechanism for bwering began its task; this was followed by a brief gasp, the panicked intake of Harold Crosby's breath-as the choir be^ O lit-tie town of 
Beth-le-hem, How still we see thee lie! A-bove tty deep and dream-fess sleep The si-lent stars go by ... Onfy gradual^ did the Baby Jesus unclench Ms fists; onfy 
sbwfy did the Christ Chib's erection subsbe. The glint of anger in Owen's eyes was dulled, as if by an inspired drowsiness-a trance of peace blessed the Me Prince's 
expression, wMch brought tears of adoration to the already moist eyes of the Hofy Mother. 

"Bbw! Why won't you bbw?" she whispered pbintivefy. Mary Beth Baird held the handkercMef to his nose, managing to cover Ms mouth, too-as if she were 
administering an anesthetic. With grace, with gentleness, Owen pushed her hand and the handkercMef asbe; Ms smile forgave her eveiytMng, even her clumsiness, and 
the Blessed Vir^ tottered a trifle on her knees, as if she were preparing to swoon Hidden from the congregation's view, but ominousfy visible to us. Barb Wi®n 
seized the controls of the angel-lowering apparatus like a heavy-equipment operator about to attack the 

terra firma with a backhoe. When Owen cau^ her eye, she appeared to lose her confidence and her poise; the look he gave her was both challenging and 
bscMous. A shudder coursed throng Barb Wi^in's body, she ^ve a corresponding jerk of her shoulders, distracting her from her task. Harob Crosby's meant-to- 
be-statefy descent to earth was momentarify suspended. 

" 'Be not afraid,'" Harob Crosby began, Ms vobe quaking But I, Joseph-I saw someone who was aftab. Barb Wi^n, frozen at the controls of the ' 'pillar of li^" 
arrested m her duties with the angel-lowering apparatus, was afraid of Owen Meany, the Prince of Peace had refined his controL He had made a small but important 
discovery a hard-on comes and goes. The "pillar of li^" wMch was supposed to fblbw Harob Crosby's now-interrupted, risky descent, appeared to have a will of its 
own; it illuminated Owen on the mountam of hay, as if the li^ had wrested control of itself from Barb Wi^in The li^ that was supposed to reveal bathed the manger 



instead. From the congre^tion-as the janitor tiptoed out of sight with the tripartite screen-there arose a single rtiimM-; but the Christ Child quieted them with the 
slimiest movement of his hand. He directed a most unbabylce, sardonic bok at Barb Wi^n, who on^ then refined her control; she moved the "pillar of li^" back to 
the Descending An^l, where it belon^d. 

" 'Be not afraid,'" Harold Crosby repeated; Barb Wi^n, a tad eager at the controls of the an^l-bwering apparatus, dropped him sudden^-it was about a ten-ibot 
free fell, before she abruptly halted his descent; his head was jerked and snapped all around, with his mouth open, and he swung back and forth above the frightened 
shepherds, like a giant gull toying with the wind." 'Be not afraid'!" Harold cried budfy. There he paused, swinging; he was stalling; he had forgotten the rest of his lines. 
Barb Wi^in, hying to prevent from swin^ng, turned Harob Crosby away from the shepherds and the congregation-so that he continued to swing, but with his back 
toward everyone, as if he had decided to spurn the worb, or retract his message. 

" 'Be not airab,'" he rrurrbled indistinct^. From the hay m the dark came the cracked felsetto, the ruined vobe of an unlikefy prompter-but who else woub III 
know, by heart, the lines that Harob Crosby had forgotten? Who else but the former Announcing An^l? 

" 'FOR BEHOLD, I BRING YOU GOOD NEWS OF A GREAT JOY WHICH WILL COME TO ALL THE PEOPLE,' " Owen \biispered; but Owen Meany 
couldn't realty whisper-his vobe had too rtiKh sand and gravel in it. Not onty Harob Crosby heard the Christ Chib's prompting eveiy menber of the congre^tion 
heard it, too-the strained, holy voice speaking from the darkened man^r, telling what to say. Dutifiilty, Harob repeated the lines he was given. Thus, when the "pillar of 
li^" finally folbwed the shepherds and kings to their proper place of worship at the creche, the congregation was also prepared to adore him- whatever special Christ 
this was who not onty knew his rob but also knew all the other, vital parts of the story. Maiy Beth Baird was overcome. Her fece flopped first on the hay, then her 
cheek bumped the Baby Jesus' hip; then she bn^d further into prostration, actualty putting her heavy head in Owen's lap. The' 'pillar of li^" trerrbbd at this shameless, 
unmotherty behavbr. Barb Wiggin's fury, and her keen anticipation of worse to come, suggested the intensity of someone in command of a machine-gun nest; she 
stinted to hob the li^ steady. I was aware that Barb Wi^b had cranked Harob Crosby up so hi^ that he was conpletety gone from vfew, up in the dark dust, up 
in the gbom inspired by the mock ftying buttresses, Harob Crosby, who was still probabty feeing the wrong way, was flapping like a stranded bat-but I couldn't see 
him I had onty a vague impressbn of Ms panb and Ms helplessness. 

" 'I love thee. Lord Je-sus, bok down from the sky. And stay by vc^ cradle till mom-ing is ni^' " sang the choir, thus wrapping up "Away in a Manger." The Rev. 
Dudley Wi^b was a little sbw starting with Luke. Perhaps it had occurred to Mm that the Virgb Mary was supposed to wait until after fhe reading before 'bowing" to 
the Baby Jesus; now that Mary Beth's head was already stationed in Owen's lap, the rector rM^ have feared what Mary Beth would think was an appropriate 
substitute for 'bowing" 

" 'When went away from them into heaven,'" the rector began; the congregation, automaticalty, searched the ceiling for Harob Crosby. In the front pews of feces that I 
observed, no one sou^ the disappearing angel with as rruch fervor as Mr. Fish, who was already surprised to hear that Owen Meany did have a speaking part. 
Owen boked ready to sneeze, or else the weigM of Maiy Beth's head was restricting his breathing Ms nose, unwiped and unbbwn, had dribbled two sMny rivulets 
across his upper lip. I could see that he was sweating it was such a cob day, the old church furnace was throwing out the heat full-tilt-the raised alar area was a bt 
warmer than the wooden pews, where many of the congregation still wore their outdoor cbthes. The heat in the manger was stifling I pitied the donkeys aib the cows; 
inside their costumes, they had to be perspiring The "pillar of li^" fel hot enou^ to igMte the hay where the Baby Jesus lay pinned by the Hoty Mother. We were still 
listening to the reading from Luke when the first donkey feinted; actualty, 1 was onty the hind part of a donkey that feinted, so that the effect of the collapse was qMte 
startling Many of the congeg^tion were unaware that donkeys came m two parts; the way the donkey crunbled rrust have been even more alarming to them It 
appeared that a donkey's Mnd legs g^ve way under him, while the forelegs struggled to remam standing and the head and neck surgpd this way and that-for balance. 
The donkey's ass and Mnd fegs simpty dropped to the floor, as if the beast had suifered a selective stroke-or had been shot; its rump was paratyzed. The front half ofthe 
donkey made a gme effort, but was soon draggd down after ifs disabled parts. A cow, blinded by its homs-and flying to avob the felling donkey-butted a shepherd 
into and over the bw comrrunbn railing the shepherd struck the kneeling cusMons a glancing blow, and rolled into the center aisle by the first row of pews. When the 
second donkey dropped, the Rev. Mr. Wi^bread fester. 

"'But Mary kept all these things,'" the rector said, "'pondering them in her heart.'" 

The Virgb Mary lifted her head from the Christ Chib's lap, a irystical grin upon her flushed fece; she thumped both hands to her heart-as if an arrow, or a lance, had 
run her through from behind; and her eyes rolled toward her shining forehead as ifj even before she could fell, she were giving up the ghost. The Baby Jesus, suddenty 
anxbus about the direction and force of Mother Mary's swoon, reached out Ms arms to catch her; but Owen was not strong eiK)ugh to support Maiy Beth Baird-chest 
to chest, she pressed Mm into the hay, where they appeared to be wrestling And I, Joseph-I saw how the Me Lord Jesus got Ms mother off him; he goosed her. If was 
a fast attack, concealed b a flurry of ftying hay, you had to be a Joseph-or Barb Wi^b-to know what happened. What the congre^tion saw was the Hoty Mother roll 
out ofthe hay pile and across the floor ofthe manger, where she collected herself at a safe distance from the unpredbtable Prince of Peace; Owen withered Mary Beth 
with a bok as scornful as the bok he'd shown Barb Wi^b It was the same bok he then delivered to the congregation- oblivious to, if not contemptuous ofj the ^ 
the wise men and the shepherds lab at his feet. like a commanding officer reviewing Ms froops, the Christ Child surveyed the congre^tion The feces I could see-b the 
frontmost pews-appeared to be tensing for rejection Mr. Fish's fece, and Dan's fece, too-both of these sophisticates of amateur theater were mouths-a^pe b 
admiration, for here was a sta^ presence that coub overcome not onty amateurism but the common cob; Owen had overcome error and bad acting and deviation 
from the script. Then I came to the feces b the congregation that Owen rrust have seen about the same time I saw them; they bore the most rapt expressions of all 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Meattys feces. Mr. Meartys granitic countenance was destroyed by fear, but Ms attention was riveted; and Mrs. Meattys lunatic gawking was 
characterized by a naked incomprehensbn She had her hands clenched togpther b vblent prayer, and her husband held her around her shaking shoulders because she 
was racked by sobs as disturbing as the animal unhappiness of a retarded child. Owen sat up so suddenty b the mountab of hay that several front-pew menbers of the 
congregation were startled into gasps and cries of alarm He bent stifity at the waist, like a tigMty wound spring and he pointed with ferocity at his mother and father; to 
many merrbers of the congre^tion, he could have been pointing to anyone-or to them all 

"WHAT DO YOU THINK YOURE DOING HERE?" the angry Lord Jesus screamed. Many meirbers ofthe congregition thougM he meant them; I coub tel what a 
shock the question was for Mr. Fish, but I knew whom Owen was speaking to. I saw Mr. and Mrs. 

Meany crin^; they sipped off the pew to the kneeing pad, and Mrs. Meany covered her fece with both hands. 

'YOU SHOULDN'T BE HERE!" Owen shouted at them; but Mr. Fish, and surety haffthe congregation, fel that they stood accused. I saw the feces of the Rev. Lewis 
Merril aib Ms Calfomia wife; 1 was apparent that they also thou^ Owen meant them 

'IT IS A SACRILEGE FOR YOU TO BE HERE!" Owen holered. At least a dozen menbers of the congregation gultity got up from the pews at the rear of the 
church-to leave. Mr. Meany helped Ms diz^ wife to her feet. She was crossing herseHJ repeatedty-a helpless, unthinking Catholc ^sture; 1 rrust have infuriated Owen 
The Meanys conducted an awkward departure; they were big broad people and their exl out of the crowded pew, their entrance into the aisle-where they stood out, 
so abne-their every movement was nelher easy nor graceful 

"We onty wanted to see you!" Owen's father told Mm apob^ticalty. But Owen Meany pointed to the door at the end of the nave, where several of the feithfil had 
aleady departed; Owen's parents, Ike that other couple who were banished from the ^den, left Christ Church as they were told. Not even the gusto with wMch the 
choir-folowing frantic signals from the rector-sang "Hark! The Herab Angels Sing" coub spare the congregation the indeMe imagp of how the Meanys had obeyed 




their on^ soa Rector Wi^in, wringing the Bible in both hands, was trying to catch the eye of Hs wife; but Barb Wiggin was struck as immovable as stone. What the 
rector wanted was for his wife to darken the "pillar of li^" which continued to shine on the wrathful Lord Jesus. 

''GET ME OUT OF HERE!" the Prince of Peace said to Joseph. And what is Joseph if not a man who does what he's told? I lifted him Mary Beth Baird wanted to 
hold a part of him, too; whether his goosing her had deepened her intatuation, or had put her in her place without tranpling an iota of her ardor, is uncertain-re^dless, 
she was his slave, at his conmand. And so together we raised him out of the hay. He was so stifify wrapped, it was like carrying an unmanagpable icon-he simpfy 
wouldn't bend, no matter how we held him Where to go with him was not instantly clear. The back way, behind the altar area-the unobserved route we'd all taken to 
the manger-was bbcked by Barb Wi^ia As in other moments of indecision, the Christ Child directed us; he pointed down the center aisle, in the direction his parents 
had taken I doubt that aryone directed the cows and donkeys to follow us; they just needed the air. Our procession ^thered the force and nurrbers of a marching 
band. The third verse of what was supposed to be the Rev. Mr. Wi^iris recessional carol heralded our exit. Mfld he lays his glo-iy by, Bom that man no more may 
die. Bom to raise the sons of earth, Bomto ^e themsec-ond birth. 

All the way down the center aisle. Barb Wi^in kept the "pillar of li^" on us; what possible force could have compelled her to do that? There was nowhere to go but 
out, into the snow and cold. The cows and the donkeys tore olf their heads so that they could gpt a better look at him; for the most part, these were the younger 
children-some of them, a very few of them, were actual^ smaller than Owen They stared at him, in awe. The wind whipped throu^ his swaddling clothes and his bare 
arms grew rosy, he hu^d them to his birdlike chest. The Meanys, sitting scared in the cab of the granite truck, were waiting for him The Vir^ Mother and I hoisted 
him into the cab; because of how he was swaddled, he had to be extended full-length across the seat-his legs lay in his father's bp, not quite interfering with Mr. 
Meary's control of the steering wheel, and his head and upper body rested upon his mother, who had reverted to her custom of boking not quite out the window, and 
not quite at anything at alL 

"MY CLOTHES," the Lord Jesus tob tw. 'YOU GET THEM AND KEEP THEM FOR ME." 

'Ofcourse,"Isaid. 

'ITS A GOOD THING I WORE MY LUCKY SCARF," he told rre. 'TAKE ME HOME!" he ordered his parents, and Mr. Meany lurched the truck into ^ar. A 
sixrwpbw was turning offFront Street onto Elliot; it was customary in Gravesend to make way for snowplows, but even the sixrwpbw made way for Owen Toronto: 
February, -there was almost no one at the Wednesday morning comrrunbn service. Hofy Eucharist is 

better when you don't have to shuflle up the aisle in a herd and stand m line at the cornnmion railing, like an animal awaiting space at the feeding-trou^just like 
another consumer at a fast-food servbe. I don't like to fake cormimion with a mob. I prefer the way the Rev. Mr. Foster serves the bread to the mischbvous style of 
Canon Mackie; the canon delights in giving me the tiniest wafer he has in his hand-a veritabfe crurrb!-or else he ^es me an inedible hunk of bread, almost too big to lit 
inny mouth and impossible to swalbw without prolon^d chewing The canon likes to tease me. He says, 'Well, I figure that you take comrrunbn so often, it's 
probabfy bad for your diet- someone's got to bok after your diet, John!" And he chuckles about that; or ebe he says,' 'Well, I figure that you take comrrunbn so often, 
you trust be starving-someone's got to give you a decent meal!" And he chuckles some more. The Rev. Mr. Foster, our priest assocbte, at least dispenses the bread 
with a uniform sense of sacredness; that's all I ask. I have rx) quarrel with the wine; it is abfy served by our honorary assistants, the Rev. Mr. Larkm and the Rev. Mrs. 
Keeling-Mrs. Katherbe Keeling she's the headmistress at The Bishop Strachan School, and try onfy qualm with her is when she's pregnant. The Rev. Katherine 
Keeling is often pregnant, and I don't think she should serve the wine when she's so pregnant that bending forward to put the cup to our lips is a strain; that makes me 
nervous; abo, when she's very pregnant, and you're kneeling at the railing waiting for the wine, it's dbtracting to see her belfy approach you at eye level Then there's the 
Rev. Mr. Larkin; he sometimes pulb the cup back before the wine has touched your lips-you have to be quick with hirt^ and he's a littfe carefess how he wipes the rim 
of the cup each time. Of them all, the Rev. Mrs. Keeling b the best to talk to-now that Canon Campbell b gone. I trufy like and admire Katherine Keeling I regretted I 
couldn't talk to her today, when I realty needed to talk to someone; but Mrs. Keeling b on temporary leave-she's offhaving another baby. The Rev. Mr. Larkin b as 
qubk to be gone from a conversation as he b qubk with the cormunion cup; and our priest associate, the Rev. Mr. Foster-although he bums with mbsionaiy zeal-b 
impatient with the fretting ofambdle-aged man like nyselfj who lives m such comfort in the Forest Hill part oftown The Rev. Mr. Foster b all for opening a mbsion on 
Jarvb Street-and counseling hookers on the subject of sexualty transmitted dbeases-and he's up to hb neck in volunteer projects for the West Indians on Bathurst 
Street, the very same people so verbalty abused by Deputy Warden Holt; but the Rev. Mr. Foster offers scant sympathy for ny worries, which, he says, are only in ny 
mind. I love that "onty"! And that left Canon Mackie to talk to today. Canon Mackie presents a familiar problem I said, "Did you read the paper, today's paper-The 
Gbbe and Maffl It was on the front pa^." 

'No, I've not had time to read the paper thb morning" Canon Mackie said, 'but let me guess. Was it something about the United States? Something President Reagan 
said?" He b not exactty condescending Canon Mackie; he b inexactty condescending 

'There was a nuclear test yesterday-the first U.S. expbsion of eighty-seven," I said. 'It was scheduled for tomorrow, but they moved it up-it was a way to fool the 
protesters. Naturalty, there were planned protests-for tomorrow." 

'Naturalty," said Canon Mackie. 

"And the Democrats had scheduled a vote-for today-on a resolution to persuade Rea^ to cancel the test," I tob the canon 'The government even lied about the day 
the test was going to be. A line use of the taxpayers' money, eh?" 

' 'You're not a taxpayer m the United States-not arymore," the canon said. 

'The Sovfets said they wouldn't test any weapons until the U.S. tested first," I tob the canon "Don't you see how deliberatety provocative thb b? How arrogant! How 
unconcerned with any arms agreement-of any kind! Every Amerban shoub be forced to five outsbe the United States for a year or two. Americans should be forced to 
see how rbicubus they appear to the rest of the worb! They should Ibten to someone ebe's version of themselves-to anyone ebe's version! Every country krrows more 
about America than Americans know about themselves! Arb Americans know absobtety nothing aborrt any other country!" 

Canon Mackie observed me mildty. I could see it coining I talk aborrt one thing and he herbs the subject of orrr conversation back to me. 

'T know you were rrpset about the Vestry efections, John," he tob me. 'No orre doubts your devotion to the church, you krrow." 

Here I am, talking about nuclear war arb the usual seft-ri^rteous, American arrogarrce, arb Canon Mackie wants to talk aborrt me. 

"Srrrety you know how mrch thb commmity respects you, John," the carron tob me. "But don't you see how your... opinions can be dbturbing? It's very American-to 
have opinions as... strong as yorrr opinions. It's very Canadian to dbtrust strong opirrions." 

'Tma Canadian," I sab. 'Tve been a Canadian for twenty years." 

Canon Mackie b a taft, stooped, bland-faced man, so pbinty ugty that hb un^inty size b unthreatening-arb so pbinty decent that even hb stubbornness of mind b not 
^neralty offensive. 

"John, John," he said to me. 'You're a Canadian citizerr, but what are you always talking about? You talk aborrt America more than arty American I know! Arb you're 
more anti-American than any Canadian I know," the carron said. 'You're a Me ... weft, one-rx)te on the subject, wouldn't you say?" 

'No, I wouldn't," I said. 

"John, John," Canon Mackie sab. 'Yorrr an^r-thaf s rxrt very Canadian, either." The carron krrows how to gpt to me; throu^ rry an^r. 

'No, arb it's not very Christian, either," I admitted. 'Tmsorry." 




"Don't be sorry!" the canon said cheerfi%. 'Tiy to be a little... different!" The man's pauses are almost as irritating as Ws advice. 

'It's the damn Star Wars thing that gets to me," I tried to tell him. 'The onfy constraint on the arms race that remains is the nineteen seventy-two Anti-BaDistic Missile 
Treaty between the United States and the Soviet Union Now Rea^ has given the Soviets an open invitation to test nuclear weapons of their own; and if he proceeds 
with his missiles-in-space plans, he'lgive the Soviets an open invitation to junk the treaty of nineteen seventy-two, as well!" 

'You have such a head for Hstoiy," the canon said. "How can you remerrber the dates?" 

'Canon Mackie," I said. 

"John, John," the canon said. 'I know you're upset; I'mnot mocking you. I'm just trying to help you understand-about the Vestry elections-" 

'T don't care about the Vestry elections!" I said angrify- indicating, of course, how rruch I cared. 'Tm sorry," I said. The canon put his warm, moist hand on rry arm 
'To our younger parish officers," he said, "you're something of an eccentric. They don't understand those years that brou^ you here; they wonder why-especialfy, 
when you delame the United States as vociferously as you do-why you aren't more Canadian than you are! Because you're not realty a Canadian, you know-and that 
troubles Some of the older merrbers of this parish, too; that troubles even those of us who do remenfoer the circumstances that brought you here. If you made the 
choice to stay in Canada, why do you have so Me to do with Canada? Why have you learned so little about us? John: it's something of a joke, you know-how you 
don't even know your way around Toronto." That is Canon Mackie in a nutshell; I worry about a war, and the eanon agonizes about how I gpt bst the seeond I step 
out of Forest FKIL I talk about the loss of the most substantive treaty that exists between the Soviet Union and the United States, and the canon teases me about rry 
memory for dates'. Yes, I have a good head for dates. How about August, ? Richard Nixon was finished. How about Septerrber, ? Richard Nixon was pardoned. 
And then there was April, ; the U.S. Navy evacuated all remaining personnel from Vietnam; they called this Operation Frequent Wmd. Canon Mackie is skillfrill with 
me, I have to admit. He mentions "dates" and what he calls rry "head for histoiy" to set up a lamiliar thesis: that I live in the past. Canon Mackie makes me wonder if ny 
devotion to the memoiy of Canon Campbell is not also an aspect of how nuch I five in the past; years ago, when I felt so cbse to Canon Campbell, I fived less in the 
past-or else, what we ix)w call the past was then the present; it was the aetual time that Canon Campbell and I shared, and we were both cau^ up m it. If Canon 
Campbell were alive, if he were still rector of Grace Church, perhaps he woub be no more sympathetic to me than Canon Mackie is sympathetic today. Canon 
Campbell was alive on January,. That was the day President Jimny Carter issued a pardon to the "drafi-dodgprs." What did I care? I was already a Canadian citizen 
Afihou^ Canon Campbell cautioned me about rry an^r, too, he understood why that "pardon" made me so angry. I 
showed Canon Campbell the fetter I wrote to Jimny Carter. "Dear Mr. President," I wrote. "Who will pardon the United States?" 

Who can pardon the United States? How can they be pardoned for Vietnam, for their conduct in Nbaragua, for their steadiest and gross contribution to the 
proliferation of nuclear arms? 

"John, John," Canon Maekie said. 'Your Me speech about Christmas -at the Parish Council meeting? I doubt that even Scrooge would have chosen a Parish Council 
meeting as the proper occasbn for such an announcement." 

'T merety said that I found Christmas depressing," I said. 

" 'Merety!" said Canon Mackb. 'The church counts very heavity on Christmas-for its missions, for its fivefihood in this city. And Christmas is the focal point for the 
children m our church." 

And what woub the canon have sab ifl'd told him that the Christmas of put the finishing touches on Christmas for me? He woub have fob me, a^in, that I was living 
in the past. So I sab nothing I hadn't wanted to talk about Christmas m the first place. Is it any wonder how Christmas-ever since that Christmas-depresses me? The 
Nativity I witnessed m' has replaced the ob story. The Christ is bom-"miraculousty," to be sure; but even more miraeulous are the demands he succeeds m making 
even before he ean walk! Not only does he demand to be worshiped arb adored-by peasants and royally, by animals arb his own parents!-but he also banishes his 
mother and lather from the house of prayer and song itself I will never for^t the inflamed eobr of his bare skin in the winter eob, arb the hospM white-on-white of his 
swaddling clothes against the new snow-a visbn of the little Lord Jesus as a bom vbtim, bom raw, bombandagpd, bom angry arb accusing and wrapped so ti^ty 
that he coub not berb at the knees at all and had to fie on his parents' laps as stiffiy as someone who, mortalty wounded, fies upon a stretcher. How can you like 
Christmas after that? Before I beeame a befiever, I coub at least enjoy the lantasy. That Sunday, feeling the wind cut through rry Joseph-robe out on Elfiot Street, 
contributed to rry belief in-arb ny dislike of the miracle. How the congre^tion strand out of the nave; how they hated to have their rituals revised without warning 
The rector was not on the steps to shake their hands because so many of the congre^tion had folbwed orrr trimphant exit, feaving the Rev. Mr. Wr^in strarbed at the 
altar with his benediction unsaid-he was supposed to have delivered his benedietion from the nave, where the recessbnal shoub have led him (arb not us). Arb what 
was Barb Wr^in supposed to do with the "pillar of fi^" now that she had craned the fight to folbw the Lord Jesus and his tribe to the door? Dan Needham told me 
later that the Rev. Dudley Wrggin made a most unusual ^sture for the rector of Christ Church to make from the pulpit; he drew his forefinger across his throat-a signal 
to his wife to kill the fight, whbh (only after we'd departed) she finalty did. But to many of the bewibered congregation, who took their cues from the rector-for how 
else should they know what their next move should be, in this unique celebration?-the ^strrre of the Rev. Dudley Wr^n slashing his own throat was particitlarty 
gripping Mr. Fish, in his inexperience, imitated the ^sture as if it were a command-and then boked to Dan for approval Dan observed that Mr. Fish was not alone. 
And what were we supposed to do? Our gang from the mangpr, ffl-dressed for the weather, huddled uncertainty together after the granite truck turned onto Front Street 
and out of sight. The revived hind part of one donkey ran to the door of the parish-house vestibule, whieh he found bcked; the eows slipped m the snow. Where coub 
we go but back m the main door? Had someone bcked the parish house out of fear that thieves woub steal our real ebthes? To our knowled^, there was no shorta^ 
of ebthes like ours m Gravesend, and no robbers. And so we bucked a^inst the grain; we fought a^inst the congre^tion-they were coming out-in order that we mi^ 
get baek in For Barb Wi^in, who wished that every worship service was as smooth as a flight free of bumpy air-and one that departs and arrives on time-the si^ of 
the traffic jam m the nave of the church rrust have caused further upset. Smaller angpls and shepherds darted between the grown-ups' legs; the more statety kings, 
clutching their toppfed crowns-and the ebmsier eows, and the donkeys now in halves-made awkward progress a^inst the flow of bulky overcoats. The countenances 
of many a parishbner reflected shock and insult, as if the Lord Jesus had just spat m their laces-to deem them sacrile^us. Among the ober merrbers 

of the congre^tion-with whom the jocular Captam Wi^in aib his brash wife were not an overrii^ success-there was a stewing anger, apparent m their frowns 
aib scowls, as if the shameful pa^ant they had just witnessed were the rector's bea of something "modem" Whatever it was, they hadn't liked it, arb their reluctant 
acceptance of the ex-pibt woub be delayed for a few more years. I found rryself chin-to-chest with the Rev. Lewis Merrill, who was as bafifed as the Episcopalian 
congregation- regarding what he aib his wife were supposed to do next. They were nearer the nave of the church than was the rector, who was nowhere to be found, 
and if the Rev. Mr. Merrill eontinued to press, with the throng toward the door, he might find himself out on the steps-in a posbon to shake hands with the departing 
souls-in advance of the Rev. Mr. Wish's appearance there. It was surety not Pastor Merrill's responsibility to shake hands with Episcopalians, folbwing their botched 
pageant. God forbb that any of themmi^ think that he was the reason for the pageant being so pecufiarty wrecked, or that this was how the Congregatbnafists 
interpreted the Nativity. 

'Your Me friend?" Mr. Merrill asked m a whisper. "Is he always so ... like that?" 

Is he always like what? I thou^. But m the crush of the crowd, it woub have been hard to stand ny ground whife Mr. Merrill stuttered out what he meant. 

'Yes," I said. 'That's Owen, this was pure Owen today. He's unpredictable, but he's always in char^." 

'He's quite . . . miraeulous," the Rev. Mr. Merrill sab, smifing laintty-clearty glad that the Congregationafists preferred caroling to pa^ants, and clearty relieved that 




Owen Meany had nx)ved no iarther down the Protestant rungs than the ^iscopalians. The pastor was probabfy imagining what sort of damagp Owen mi^ accomplish 
at a Vesper service. Dan grabbed me in the connecting passagp to the parish house; he said he'd wait for me to get ny cbthes, and Owen's-we could gp back to the 
dorm together, then, or to Front Street. Mr. Fish was happy and a^ted; if he thou^ that the Rev. Dudley Wiggin's "slashing his throaf' was a part of the rector's 
annual performance, he also imagined that eveiything Owen had done was in the script-and Mr. Fish had been quite impressed by the dramatic qualities of the story. 'T 
love the part when he tells what to say-that's brilliant," Mr. Fish said. "And how he throws his mother aside-how he starts right in with the criticism... I mean, you get the 
idea, ri^ away, that this is no ordinary baby. You know, he's the Lord! Jesus-from Day One. I mean, he's bom giving orders, telling everyone what to do. I thou^ 
you told me he didn't have a speaking part! I had no idea it was so ... primitive a ritual, so violent, so barbaric. But it's very moving," Mr. Fish added has% lest Dan 
and I be offended to hear our religion described as "primitive" and 'barbaric." 

'It's not quite what the ... author . .. intended," Dan told Mr. Fish. I left Dan explaining the deviations from the expeeted to the excited amateur actor-I wanted to ^t 
dressed, and find Owen's ebthes, m a hurry, without encountering either of the Wi^ins. But I was a whib getting ny hands on Owen's cbthes. Mary Beth Baird had 
balled them up with her own m a comer of the vestibule, where she then lay down to weep-on top of them It was compficated, gptting her to relinquish Oweri s cbthes 
without striking her; and impossible to interrupt her sobbing Everything that had upset the little Lord Jesus had been her feult, m her opinion; she had not onfy Med to 
soothe Hm-she'd been a bad mother in gpneral Owen hated her, she claimed. How she wished she understood him better! Yet, somehow-as she explained to me, 
through her tears-she was srrre she "understood" him better than anyone else did. At age eleven, I was too young to glimpse a visbn of what sort of overwrou^ wife 
arrd mother Mary Beth Baird woub make; there m the vestibufe, I wanted orr^ to hit her-to foreibfy take Owen's ebthes arrd leave her in a puddle of tears. The very 
idea of her understanding Owen Meany made me sick! What she realty meant was that she wanted to take him home and lie on top of him; her idea of understanding 
him be^ and erxled with her desire to cover his body, to rrever let him get up. Beeause I was slow in leaving the vestibufe. Barb Wi^n eau^ me. 

'You ean give him this messagp when you give him his ebthes," she hissed to me, her fingers dicing into ny shoulder and shaking me. 'Tell him he's to come see me 
before he's albwed back in this church-before the next Sunday school class, before he comes to another service. He comes to see me first. He's not allowed here until 
he sees me!" she repeated, giving me one last shake for good measure. 

I was so upset that I blurted it all out to Dan, who was hanging around the altar area with Mr. Fish, who, in turn, was staring at the scattered hay in the manger 
and at the few gifts abandoned by the Christ Child there, as if some meaning coub be discerned from the arran^ment of the debris. I toU Dan what Barb Wi^b had 
said, and how she'd ^en Owen a hard-on, and how there had been virtual warfare between them-and now, I was sure, Owen woub never be "allowed" to be an 
^iscopalian a^in If seeing her was a prerequisite for Owen to return to Christ Chureh, then Owen, I knew, woub be as shunning of us Episcopalians as he was 
presentty shunning of Catholics. I became quite exercised in relating this scenario to Dan, who sat beside me m a front-row pew and listened sympathetically. Mr. Fish 
came and told us that was still "on-hi^" He wondered if this was a part of the script-to leave Harold Crosby hanging m the rafters bng after the man^r and the pews 
had emptied? Harob Crosby, who thought both his God and Barb Wi^in had abandoned him forever, swung like the victim of a vigilante killing among the mock Itying 
buttresses; Dan, an accomplished mechanic of all theatrical equipment, eventualty mastered the an^l-bwering apparatus and returned the banished angpl to terra firma, 
where Harob collapsed in relief and gratitude. He had thrown up all over himsety and-in attempting to wipe himself with one of his wingg-he'd made quite an 
unsalva^able mess of his costume. That was when Dan carried out his responsibilitfes as a steplather in most concrete, even heroic terms. He carried the sodden 
Harob Crosby to the parish-house vestibule, where he asked Barb Wi^n if he rni^ have a word with her. 

'Can't you see..." she asked him, "that this isn't the best of times?" 

'T should ix)t want to bring up the matter-of how you left this boy hanging-with the Vestry meirbers," Dan sab to her. He held Harob Crosby with some difiieulty-not 
onty because Harob was heavy and wet, but beeause the stench of vomit, especialty in the cbse air of the vestibule, was overpowering 
' 'This isn't the best of times to bring up anything with me," Barb Wi^b cautioned, but Dan Needham was not a man to be buDfed by a stewardess. 

'Nobody cares what sort of mess-up happens at a chibreris pagpant," Dan sab, 'but this boy was left hanging-twenty feet above a concrete floor! A serious accbent 
mi^ have occurred-due to yournegHgpnce." Harob Crosby shut his eyes, as if he feared Barb Wiggin was going to hit him-or strap him back in the angpl-raising 
apparatus. 

"I regret-" Barb Wi^in began, but Dan cut her off 

'You will not lay down any laws for Owen Meany," Dan Needhamtob her.' 'You are not the rector, you are the reetor's wife. You had a job-to return this boy, safety, 
to the ftoor-aib you forgot all about it. / will forgpt all about it, too-and you will for^t about seeing Owen Owen is allowed in this ehurch at aity time; he doesn't require 
your permission to be here. If the rector would like to speak with Owen, have the rector call me." And here Dan Needham released the slippeiy Harob Crosby, whose 
manner of groping for his clothes su^sted that apparatus had cut off all circulation to his legs; he wobbled unsteadity about the vestibule-the other ehildren getting out 
of his way because of his smell Dan Needham put his hand on the back of ny neck; he pushed me gentty forward until I was standing direetty between Barb Wi^n 
aib him 'This boy is not your messen^r. Missus Wi^in," Dan said. 'T shoub not want to bring up any of this with the Vestry meirbers," he repeated. Stewardesses 
have, at best, marginal authority. Barb Wi^in knew when her authority had slipped. She looked awftilty ready-to-pfease, so ready-to-pbase that I was embarrassed 
for her. She turned her attention, eagprty, to the task of getting Harob Crosby into fresher cbthes. She was just in time; Harold's mother entered the vestibule as Dan 
and I were leaving the parish house. "My, that boked like fim!" Mrs. Crosby sab. "Db you have fiin, dear?" she asked him When Harob nodded. Barb Wi^n 
spontaneoustyhu^dhima^instherhip. Mr. Fish had found the reetor. The Rev. Dudley Wi^n was occupying himself with the Christmas candles, measuring them to 
ascertam which were still bng enou^ to be used again next year. The Rev. Dudley Wiggm had a pilot's healthy instinct for looking ahead; he did not dwell on the 
present-especialty not on the disasters. He woub never call Dan and ask to speak to Owen; Owen would be "albwed" at Christ Church without any consultation with 
the rector. 

'Tlike the way Joseph and Mary carry the Baby Jesus out oftheman^r,"Mr. Fish was saying 
"Ah, do you? Ah, yes," the reetor sab. 

'It's a great ending-veiy dramatic," Mr. Fish pointed out. 

'Yes, it is, isn't it?" the reetor said. 'Perhaps we'll work out a similar ending-next year." 

'Of eourse, the part requires someone with Owen's presence," Mr. Fish said. 'Til bet you don't get a Christ Chib like him every year." 

'No, not like him," the reetor agreed. 

'He's a natural" Mr. Fish sab. 

'Yes, isn't he?" Mr. Wi^n said. 

"Have you seen A Christmas Carol!" Mr. Fish asked. 

'Not this year," the rector sab. 

"What are you doing on Christmas Eve?" Mr. Fish asked him I knew what I wished I was doing on Christmas Eve: I wished I was in Sawyer Depot, waiting with vc^ 
mother for Dan to arrive on the mbni^ train That's how our Christmas Eves had been, since my mother had gotten toother with Dan Mother and I woub enjoy the 
Eastmans' hospitality, and I woub exhaust nyself with ny vbfent cousins, and Dan woub join us after the Christmas Eve performance of The Gravesend Players. He 




would be tired when he got ofiF the train from Graveseixl, at midnight, but everyone in the Eastman house-even vc^ grandmother-would be waiting up for him Uncle 
Alfred would fix Dan a "ni^ap," while try mother and Aunt Martha put Noah and Simon and Hester and me to bed. At a quarter to twelve, Hester and Simon and 
Noah and I would bundle up and cross the street to the depot; the weather in the north country on a Christmas Eve, at midnight, was not inviting to grown-ups-the 
grown-ups all approved of letting us kids meet Dan's train We liked to be earfy so we could make plenty of snowballs; the train was always on time-in those days. 
There were few people on it, and almost no one but Dan got olf in Sawyer Depot, where we would pelt him with snowballs. As tired as he was, Dan put up a ^me 
fight. Earlier in the evening, rr^^ mother and Aunt Martha sang Christmas carols; sometimes try grandmother would join in We children could remerrber most of the 
words to the first verses; it was in the later verses of the carols that vc^ mother and Aunt Martha put their years in the Congre^tional Church Choir to the test. My 
mother won that contest; she knew every word to every verse, so that-as a carol progressed-we heard nothing at all from Grandmother, and less and less from Aunt 
Martha, hr the end, rry mother got to sing the last verses by herself 

"What a waste. Tabby!" Aunt Martha would say. ’Tt's an absolute waste of yorrr memory-krrowing all those words to the verses rro one ever sings!" 

"What else do I need rry memory Ibr?" rry mother asked her sister; the two women would smile at each other-rry Aunt Martha coveting that part of rry mother's 
memory that mi^ tell her the story of who rry lather was. What realty irked Martha about rry mother’s total recall of Christmas carols was that rry mother got to sing 
those last verses sob; even Urrcfe Alfred would stop what he was doing-just to listen to ny mother's voice. I remerrber-it was at ny mother's frmeral-when the Rev. 
Lewis Merrill toU rry grandmother that he'd lost ny mother's voice twice. The first time was when Martha got nrarrbd, because that was when both girls started 
sperrding Christmas vacations in Sawyer Depot-rry mother woub still practice singing carols with the choir, but she was gorre to visit her sister by the Sunday of 
Christmas Vespers. The second time that Pastor Merrill bst ny mother’s voice was when she moved to Christ Church-when he lost it Ibrever. But I had not lost her 
vobe until Christnras Eve,, when the town I was bom m arrd grew up m felt so unlamiliar to me; Graveserrd just never was ny Christmas Eve town Of course, I was 
gratefiil to have something to do. Althou^ I'd seen every production of A Christmas Carol-including the dress rehearsal-I was especialty glad that the final production 
was avaihbfe to take up the time on Christmas Eve; I think both Dan and I wanted our time taken up. After the play, Dan had scheduled a cast party-and I understood 
why he'd done that: to take up every minute until midni^ and even past midni^ so that he wouldn't be thinking of riding the train to Sawyer Depot (and rry mother in 
the Eastmans' warm house, waiting for him). I could picture the Eastmans having a hard time on Christmas Eve, too; after the first verse. Aunt Martha would be 
stru^ling with each carol Dan had wanted to have the cast party at Front Street- and I understood that, too: he wanted rry grandmother to be just as busy as he was. 
Of course, Grairdmother would have complained bitterty about the party revelers-and about such a "sundry" guest list, given the diverse personalities and social 

stations of a typbal Dan Needham cast; but Grandmother would, at least, have been occupied. As it was, she refused; Dan had to beg her to gpt her to see the 
play. At first, she gave him every excuse-she couldn't possibty leave Lydia alone, Lydia was sbk, there was some congestion in her lungs or bronchial tubes, and it was 
out of the question that Lydia coub go out to a play, furthermore. Grandmother argued, it being Christmas Eve, she had albwed Ethel to visit her next of kin (Ethel 
would be gone Ibr Christmas Day, aixl the next day, too), and surety Dan knew how Lydia hated to be left abne with Germaine. Dan pointed out that he thou^ 
Germaine had been hired, specificalty, to look after Lydia. Yes, Grandmother nodded, that was certainty true-nevertheless, the girl was dismal, superstitious conpany, 
and what Lydia needed on Christmas Eve was conpany. It was, Dan politety reasoned, "strictty Ibr conpartys sake" that he wanted try grandmother to see A 
Christmas Carol, and even spend a short time enjoying the festive atmosphere of the cast party. Since ny grandmother had refused him the use of Front Street, Dan 
had decorated the entire third floor of Waterhouse Hall-opening a few of the less-cluttered boys' rooms, and the common room on that floor, for the cast; his own tiiy 
apartment just woubrit suffice. He'd aferted the Brinker-Smiths that there might be a runpus two floors above them; they were welcome to join the festivities, or plug 
up the twins' ears with cotton, as they saw lit. Grandmother did not see fit to do a damn thing, but she enjoyed Dan's eflbrts to cajofe her out of her veteran, antisocial 
cantankerousness, and she agreed to attend the play as Ibr the cast party, she would see how she felt after the performance. And so it fell to me: the task of escorting 
Grandmother to the cbsing-ni^ enactment ofAChristmas Carol in the Graves-end Town Half I took many precautions abng the way, to protect Grandmother from 
Iracturing her hip-althou^ the sidewalks were safety sanded, there'd been ix) new sixrwlall, and the well-oiled wood of the oU Town Meeting place was slipperier than 
any surface Grandmother was likety to encounter outdoors. The hingps of the ancient foUing chairs creaked m unison as I led Harriet Wheelwri^ to a lavored center- 
aisle seat in the third row, our townspeople's heads turning m the manner that a congre^tion turns to view a bride-Ibr ny grandmother entered the theater as if she were 
still responding to a curiam call, Ibllowing her long-ago performance m Mau^wris The Constant Wife. Harriet Wheehvri^ had a gift for making a regal entiy. There 
was even some scattered applause, which Grandmother quieted with a well-aimed gbwer; respect, m the form of awe-preferabty, silent awe-was something she 
courted, but hand-clapping was, under the circumstances, vulgar. It took a full five mmutes for her to be comfortabty seated-her mink oflj but positioned over her 
shoulders; her scarf loosened, but covering the back of her neck from drafts (which were known to approach from the rear); her hat on, despite the fact that no one 
seated behind her coutd see over it (graciousty, the ^ntleman so seated moved). At last, I was free to venture backstage, where had grown used to the aura of spiritual 
calm surrounding Owen Meany at the makeup mirror. The trauma of the Christmas Pa^ant shone in his eyes like a death in the lamity, his cob had settled deep in his 
chest, and a fever drove him to alternate states-first he burned, then he sweated, then he shivered. He needed very little eyeliner to deepen the darkness entorrbing his 
eyes, aib his ni^ty, excessive applications of baby powder to his lace-whbh was already as white as the lace of a china doll-had covered the makeup table with a silt 
as fine as plaster dust, m whbh Owen wrote his name with his finger m square, block letters, the styfe of fettering lavored in the Meatty Monument Shop. Owen had 
offered no explanation reading the oflfense he took at his parents' atterbance at the Christ Church Nativity When I su^sted that his response to their presence m the 
congregation had been radical and severe, he dismissed me in a fashion he'd perfected-by forgving me for what I couldn't be expected to know, arb what he woub 
never explain to me: that ob UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE that the Catholics had perpetrated, arb his parents' inability to rise above what amounted to the 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION they had suffered; yet it was ny opinion that Owen was persecuting his parents. Why they accepted such persecution was a irystery to 
me. From backstagp I was uniquety positioned to search the audience for the acquiescent presence of Mr. and Mrs. Meany, they were not there. My search was 
rewarded, however, by the discovery of a sanguinary Mr. Morrison, the cowardty mail¬ 
man, his eyes darting da^rs in all directions, and wringing his hands-as he might around a throat-in his lap. The look of a man who's come to see What Mi^ 
Have Been is full of both bbodshed aib nostalgia; should Owen succurrb to his fever, Mr. Morrison looked ready to play the part. It was a full house; to rry surprise. 
I'd seen many of the audience at earlier performances. The Rev. Lewis MerriD, for example, was back for a second, maybe even a third time! He always came to dress 
rehearsals, arb often to a later performance; he tob Dan he eiijoyed watching the actors "settle into" their parts. Being a minister, he trust have especialty enjoyed A 
Christmas Carol; it was such a heartfelt rendering of a conversion-not just a lesson in Christian charity, but an example of man's hurrbfeness before the spiritual worb. 
Even so, I coub not find Rector Wi^n in the audience; I had no expectations of finding Barb, either-I woub guess their exposure to Owen Meaitys interpretations of 
the spiritual worb was sufficient to inspire them, until next Christmas. Lewis MerriD, forever in the company of the sour stamina that radiated from his wife, was also in 
the compaiy' of his troubled chibren; often rebeffious, almost always unruty, uniformty suDen, the Merrill cMdren acted out their displeasure at being dra^d to an 
amateur theatrical The tallish boy, the notorious cemetery wndal, sprawled his legs into the tenter aisle, indiflerentty creating a hazard for the eberty, the infirm, arb the 
unwary. The middle chfld, a girl-her hair so brutalty short, m keeping with her square, shapeless body, that she mi^ have been a boy-brooded loudty over her bubble 
gum She had sunk herself so bw in her seat that her knees caused considerable discomfort to the back of the neck of the unfortunate citizen who sat in front of her. He 
was a plump, mDd, irdddle-a^d man who tau^ something m the sciences at Graveserb Acadeny, arb when he turned round m his seat to reprove the girl with a 
scientific glance, she popped a bubble at him with her gum The third and youngest chib, of undetermined sex, crawled under the seats, disturbing the ankles of several 



surprised theatergoers and coating itself with a film of grime and ashes-and all manner of rruck that the patrons had brought in upon their winter boots. Throu^ all the 
unpleasantness created by her children, Mrs. Merrill suflfered silentfy. Alhou^ they caused her obvbus pain, she was unprotesting-since nearly everything caused her 
pain, she thought it would be unlair to single them out for special distinction. Mr. Merrill ^zed undistracted toward center stage, apparent^ transfixed by the crack 
where the curtain would part; he appeared to believe that by his special scrutiny of this opening, by a supreme act of concentration, he mi^ inspire the curtains to opea 
Why, then, was he so surprised when they did? Why was / so surprised by the applause that greeted old Scroop in his countin^use? It was the way the play had 
opened every ni^; but it wasn't until Christmas Eve that it occurred to me how many of these same townspeople rrust have been present in those bleacher seats that 
summer day- applauding, or on the ver^ of applauding, the force with which Owen Meany struck that ball And, yes, there was tat Mr. CMckering, whose warm-up 
jacket had kept me from too close a view of the mortal itijury, yes, there was Police Chief Pike. As always, he was stationed by the door, his suspicious eyes roaming 
the audience as rruch as they toured the stage, as if Chief Pike suspected that the culprit mi^ have brou^ the stolen baseball to the play! 

" 'If I could work try will,' " said Mr. Fish indignant^, " 'every idiot who goes about with 'Merry Christmas" on his lips should be boiled with his own pudding, arrd 
buried with a stake of holty throu^ his heart.' " I saw Mr. Morrison silently move his mouth to every word-in the absence of any lines to leam (as the Ghost of 
Christmas Yet to Come), he had learned all of Scrooge's lines by heart. What had he made of that so spectacular^ spun rry mother around? Had he been there to see 
Mr. CMckering pinch her splayed knees toother, for modesty's sake? Just before Owen made contact, rry mother had noticed someone in the bleachers; as I 
remerrbered it, she was waving to someone just before she was struck. She had not been waving to Mr. Morrison, I was sure; his cynical presence didn't inspire a 
greeting as unselfconscious as a wave-that lugubrious mailman did not invite so nuch as a nod of recognition. Yet who was that someone rry mother had been waving 
to, whose was the last free she'd seen, the lace she'd singled out in the crowd, the lace she'd found there and had cbsed her eyes upon at the moment of her death? 
With a shudder, I tried to imagine who it could have been-ifnot rry grandmother, if not Dan... 

" 'I wear the chain I forgpd in life,' " Marleys Ghost told Scrooge; with rry attention fixed upon the audience, I had known where I was in the play by the clanking of 
Marleys chains. 

" 'Mankind was rry business,'" Marley told Scrooge." 'The common wellare was rry business; charity, mercy, forbearance, and benevolence were all rry business. The 
dealings ofrry trade were but a drop ofwater inthe comprehensive ocean of rry business!'" 

With a shudder, I imagined that it had been rry lather in the bleachers-it had been try lather she'd waved to the instant she was killed! With no idea how I mi^ hope to 
recognize Mm, I be^ with the front row, left-center; I went tMough the audience, lace by lace. From rry perspective, backstay, the laces in the audience were almost 
uniform^ still, and the attention upon them was not directed toward me; the laces were, at least in part, stran^rs to me, and-especially in the back rows-smaller than 
the laces on baseball cards. It was a futile search; but it was then and there that I started to remenirer. From backstay, watching the Christmas Eve laces of try fellow 
townspeople, I could be^ to populate those bleacher seats on that summer day-row by row, I could remerrber a few of the baseball Ikis who had been there. Mrs. 
Kenmore, the butcher's wife, aixi their son Donny, a rheumatic-fever baby who was not albwed to play baseball; they attended every ^me. They were in attendance at 
A Christmas Carol to watch Mr. Kenmore sbugMer the part of the Ghost of Christmas Present; but I could see them in their short-sleeved summer garb, with their 
identical^ sunburned noses-they always sat down low inthe bleachers, because Dormy was not agile and Mrs. Kenmore feared he would M tMough the slats. And 
there was Mr. Earfy's daugMer, Maureen-reputed to have wet her pants when Owen Meany tried out for the part of the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come. She was 
here toni^ and had been present eveiy MgM, to watch her lather's vain attempts to make Marleys Ghost reserrble King Lear. She sinxdtaneousfy worshiped and 
despised her lather, who was a temble snob and reeled Maureen with both undeserved praise and a staggpring list of Ms expectations for her; at the veiy least, she 
would one day have her doctorate-and if she were to indul^ her fantasy, aixi become a movie star, she would make her reputation on the silver screen only after 
numerous triumphs in 'legtimate" theater. Maureen Earfy was a dreamer who squirmed in her seat-whether she was watching her lather overact or watching Owen 
Meany approach home plate. I rememOered that she had been sitting in the top row, squirming beside Caroline O'Day, whose lather ran the Chevy dealership. 
Caroline O'Day was one of those rare parochial-school ^Is who mana^d to wear her St. Mfehael's urriform-her pleated flannel skirt and matching burgundy knee 
socks-as if she were a cocktail waitress in a lounge of questionable repute. With boys, Caroline O'Day was as a^essive as a Corvette, and Maureen Earfy eiijoyed 
her company because Mr. Earfy thougM the O'Days were vulgqr. It had not set well with Mr. Earfy that Caroline's lather, Lany O'Day, had secured the part of Bob 
CracMt; but Mr. O'Day was youngpr and handsomer than Mr. Earfy, and Dan Needham knew that a Chevy salesman's derring-do was far preferable to Mr. Earfy's 
attempting to turn Bob CracMt into King Lear. How I remerrbered them on that summer day-Maureen Earfy and Caroline O'Day-how they had laughed and squirmed 
in their seats together when Owen Meary came to bat. What a power I had discovered! I felt certain I could refill those bleacher seats-one day, I was sure, I coMd 
"see" eveiyone who'd been there; I coMd find that special someone try mother had waved to, at the end. Mr. Arthur Dowling had been there; I coMd see Mm shade Ms 
eyes with one hand, his other hand shading Ms wife's eyes-he was that sort of servant to her. Arthur Dowling was watching A Christmas Carol because Ms wife, the 
most officious merrber of fhe Town Libraiy Board, was steering her humorless self tMou^ the chore of being the Ghost of Christmas Past. Amanda Dowling was a 
pioneer in challenging sexual stereotypes; she wore men's domes-fancy dress, for her, meant a coat and tie-and when she smoked, she blew smoke in men's laces, this 
being at the heart of her opiMons reading how men behaved toward women. Both her husband and Amanda were in favor of creating ma>hem with sexual 
stereotypes, or reversing sexual roles as arduous^ and as self-consciously as possible-hence, he often wore an apron while shopping hence, her hair was shorter than 
Ms, except on her legs and in her armpits, where she grew it long There were certain positive words in their vocabulary-"European," 

among therr^ women who didn't shave their armpits or their legs were more 'European" than American women, to their undoubted advantage. They were 
chikiless-Dan Needham su^sted that their sexual roles inigM be so "reversed" as to make childbearing diflicult-and their attendance at Little League games was 
marked by a constant disapproval of the sport: that little girls were not allowed to play in the Little League was an example of sexual stereotyping that exercised the 
Dowlings' humorless-ness and fiiry. ShoMd they have a dauber, they warned, she would play in the Little League. They were a couple with a theme-sadly, it was their 
01 % theme, and a small theme, and they overplayed it, but a young couple with such a burning mission was quite interesting to the gpneral% sbw, accepting types who 
were more typical in Gravesend. Mr. CMckering our fat coach and manager, fived in dread of the day the Dowlings migM produce a dau^iter. Mr. CMckering was of 
the old school-he believed that or% boys should play baseball, aixi that girls shoMd watch them play or else play softbal like many small-town world-changers, the 
Dowlings were independent^ wealthy, he, in fact, did nothing-except he was a ceaseless interior decorator of his own well-appointed house and a maMcure artist when 
the subject was Ms lawa In his ear% thirties, Arthur Dowling had developed the habit of puttering to a level of fren^ quite beyond the capacities of the retired, who are 
conventional% supposed to be the putterers. Amanda Dowling didn't work, either, but she was tireless in her pursuit of the board-merrber life. She was a trustee of 
eveiything and the Town Libraiy was not the or% board she served; it was simply the board she was most often associated with, because it was a board she served 
with special ven^ance. Among the methods she preferred for changing the world, banning books was high on her list. Sexual stereotypes did not fall, she liked to say, 
from the clear blue sky, books were the major influences upon children-and books that had boys being boys, and girls being girls, were among the worst offenders! 
Tom Sawyer and Hucklebeny Finn, for example; they were an education in condescension to women-all by themselves, they created sexual stereotypes! Withering 
Heights, for example: how that book taugM a woman to submit to a man made Amanda Dowling "see red," as she would say. As for the Dowlings' participation in The 
Gravesend Players: they took turns. Their campaign was relentless, but minor; she tried out for parts conventional% bestowed upon men; he went after the lesser 
women's roles-preferab% nonspeaking She was more aniiitious than he was, befitting a woman determined to reverse sexual stereotypes; she thougM that speaking 



parts for males were perfeet for her. Dan Needham gpve them what he could; to deny them outright would risk the charge they relished to make, and made ofien-that 
so-and-so was "discriminatoiy." A patterned absurdity marked each Dowling's role onstage; Amanda was terrible as a man-hut she would have been just as terrible as 
a woman, Dan was quick to point out-and Arthur was simpfy terrible. The townspeople enjoyed them in the manner that on^ people from small towns-who know how 
everyone's apron is tied, and by whom-can enjoy tedious eccentrics. The Dowlings were tedious, their eccentricity was flawed and made small by the utter predictability 
of their highfy selective passions; yet they were a fixture of The Gravesend Players that provided constant, if lamiliar, entertainment. Dan Needham knew better than to 
tamper with them How I astonished iryself that Christmas Eve! With diligence, with months-even years-backstage in the Gravesend Town Hall, I knew I could find the 
lace rry mother had waved to in the stands. Why not at the baseball games themselves? you might wonder. Why not observe the actual Ians in the actual bleachers? 
People tend to take the same seats. But at Dan's theater I had an advantage; I could watch the audience unseen-and I would not be drawing attention to iryselfby 
putting rrysefr" between the field of play and them Backstage, and all that this implies, is invisible. You can see more in feces that can't see you. If I was looking for vc^ 
fether, shouldn't I look for him unobserved? 

" 'Spirit!'" said Scroop to the Ghost ofChristinas Past." 'Remove me from this place.'" 

And I watched Mr. Arthur Dowling watching his wife, who said:" 'I told you these were shadows of the things that had been That they are what they are,' " Amanda 
Dowling said," 'do not blame me!'" I watched rry felbw townspeople snicker-all but Mr. Arthur Dowling, who remained seriousfy impressed by the reversed sexual 
role he saw before him That the Dowlings' 'took turns" at The Gravesend Players- 

that they never took roles in the same play-was a great source of mirth to Dan, who enjoyed joking with Mr. Fish. 

'T wonder if the Dowlings 'take turns' sexualfy \" Dan would say. 

'It's most unpleasant to imagine," Mr. Fish would say. What daydreams I accomplished backstay on Christmas Eve! How I fed iryself memories from the feces of ny 
fellow townspeople! When Mr. Fish asked the Ghost ofChristmas Present if the poor, wretched children were Ms, the Spirit told Mm, ’"They are Man's.' "How proud 
Mrs. Kenmore was of Mr. Kenmore, the butcher; how the rheumatic heart of their son Donny jumped for joy to see Ms fether with words instead of meat at Ms 
fin^rtips!"'TMs boy is Ignorance,' " the butcher said."'TMs girl is Want. Beware of them both, and all of their degree, but most ofal beware this boy, for onhis brow 
I see that written wMch is Doom, unless the writing be encased.'" He meant" 'erased' "; but Mr. Kenmore was probabfy thinking of sausa^s. On the trusting feces of 
rry fellow townspeople there was no more awareness of Mr. Kenmore's error than Mr. Kenmore himself possessed; of the feces I surveyed, onfy Harriet Wheelwri^- 
who had seen almost as many versions of A Christmas Carol as DanNeedhamhad directed-winced to hear the butcher butcher Ms line. My grandmother, a bom critic, 
brie% cbsed her eyes and si^d. Such was ny interest in the audience, I did not turn to fece the stage until Owen Meany made Ms appearance. I did not need to see 
Mm to know he was there. Ahushfellover the audience. The feces of ny fellow townspeople-so anused, so curious, so various-were rendered shocking^ similar; each 
fece became the model of each other’s fear. Even ny grandmother-so detached, so superior-drew her fur closer around her shoulders and shivered: an apparent draft 
had touched the necks of ny feDow townspeople; the shiver that passed throu^ ny grandmother appeared to pass throng them all Donny Kenmore clutched Ms 
rheumatic heart; Maureen Earfy, determined not to pee in her pants again, shut her eyes. The look of dread upon the fece of Mr. Arthur Dowling surpassed even Ms 
interest in sexual role-reversal-for neither the sex nor the identity of Owen Meany was clear; what was clear was that he was a ghost. 

"'Ghost ofthe Future!' "Mr. Fish exclaimed." 'I fear you more than any specter I have seen' "To observe the terror upon ny fellow towns-people's feces was entirety 
convincing; it was obvious that they ag'eed with Mr. Fish's assessment of this ^sfs fearful qualities. '"Will you not speak to me?'" Scrooge pleaded. Owencou^d. 
It was not, as Dan had hoped, a "humanizing" sound; it was a rattle so deep, and so deepty associated with death, that the audience was startled-people twitched in their 
seats; Maureen Earty, abandoning all hope of containing her urine, opened her eyes wide and stared at the source of such an unearthly bark. That was when I turned to 
look at him, too-at the instant Ms baby-powdered hand shot out of the black folds of Ms cowl, and he pointed. A fever chill sent a spasm down his trerrbling arm, and 
Ms hand responded to the jolt as to electricity. Mr. Fish flinched. 

" 'Lead on!'" cried Scrooge. " 'Lead on!' " Gliding across the stage, Owen Meany led Mm But the future was never quite clear enou^ for Scrooge to see it-until, at 
last, they came to the churchyard. "A worthy place!" Dickens called it... "overrun by grass and weeds, the growth of ve^tation's death, not life; choked up with too 
much buying, fet withrepleted appetite." 

" 'Before I draw nearer to that stone to wMch you point,'" Scrooge be^ to say. Among the papier-mache gravestones, where Mr. Fish was standing, one stone 
loomed larger than the others; it was this stone that Owen pointed to-a^in and again, he pointed and pointed. So that Mr. Fish would stop stalling-and get to the part 
where he reads Ms own name on that grave-Owen stepped closer to the gravestone himself Scrooge began to babble. 

" 'Men's courses will foreshadow certain ends, to wMch, if persevered in, they must lead. But,'" Mr. Fish said to Owen," 'if the courses be departed from, the ends will 
chan^. Say it is thus with what you showme!'" 

Owen Meany, not moved to speak, bent over the gravestone; appearing to read the name he saw there to himsety he directty feinted. 

" Owen!" Mr .Fish said crossty, but Owen was as committed to not answering as the Ghost ofthe Future. 'Owen?" Mr. Fish asked, more sympathetbalty, the audience 
appeared to sympathize with Mr. Fish's reluctance to touch the slumped, hooded figure. It would be just like Owen, I thou^ to regain consciousness by jumping to Ms 
feet and screaming; this was exactty 

what Owen dM-before Dan Needham could call for the curtain Mr. Fish fell over what was meant to be his grave, and the sheer temor in Owen's ciy was 
matched by a comesponding temor in the audience. There were screams, there were ^ps; I knew that Maueen Eartys pants were wet again Just what had the Ghost 
of the Future actualty seen ? Mr. Fish, a veteran at making the best of a mess, found himself sprawled on the stage in a perfect position to "read" Ms own name on the 
papier-mache gravestone-which he had half-crushed, in felling over it." 'Ebenezer Scrooge! Am / that man?' " he asked Owen, but something was wrong with Owen, 
who appeared to be more frytened ofthe papier-mfche gravestone than Scrooge was afraid of it; Owen kept backing away. He retreated across the stage, with Mr. 
Fish imploring Mm for an answer. Without a word, without so much as pointing a^in at the gravestone that had the power to frigMen evem the Ghost of Christmas Yet 
to Come, Owen Meany retreated oflsta^. In the dressing room, he sobbed upon the makeup table, coating Ms hair with baby powder, the black eyeliner streaking his 
fece. Dan Needham felt his forehead. 'You're burning up, Owen!" Dan said. 'Tm getting you straight home, and straigM to bed." 

"What is it? What happened?" I asked Owen, but he shook Ms head and cried harder. 

'He feinted, that's what happened!" Dan said; Owen shook his head. 

'Ts he all right?" Mr. Fish asked from the door; Dan had called for a curtain before Mr. Fish's last scene. "Are you all right, Owen?" Mr. Fish asked. 'My God, you 
looked as if you'd seen a ghost!" 

'Tve seen everything now," Dan said. 'Tve seen Scroop upsta^d. I've seen the Ghost ofthe Future scare himself!" 

The Rev. Lewis Merrill came to fhe crowded dressing room to offer Ms assistance, althou^ Owen appeared more in need of a doctor than a minister. 

'Owen?" Pastor Merrill asked. "Are you all ri^?" Owen shook Ms head. "What did you see?" 

Owen stopped ciying and looked up at him That Pastor Merrill seemed so sure that Owen had seen something surprised me. Being a minister, being a man of feith, 
perhaps he was more familiar with "visions" than the rest of us; possibty he had the ability to recognize those moments when visions appear to others. 

"WHAT DO YOU MEAN?" Owen asked Mr. MerrilL 

'You saw something, didn't you?" Pastor Merrill asked Owen Owen stared at him "Didn't you?" Mr. Merrill repeated. 



'I SAW MY NAME-ON THE GRAVE," said Owen Meany. Dan put his arms around Owen and hug^d him 'Owen, Owen-it's part of the story! You're sick, you 
have a fever! You're too exeited. Seeing a name on that grave is just like the story-it's make-believe, Owen," Dan said. 

"rrWASMKNAME," Owen said. 'NOT SCROOGE'S." 

The Rev. Mr. Merrill knelt beside him 'Tt's a natural thing to see that, Owen," Mr. Merrill told him 'Your own name on your own grave-it's a vision we all have. It's just 
a bad dream, Owen" 

But Dan Needham regprded Mr. Merrill strangpfy, as if such a visbn were quite lbreigntoDarisexperience;he was not at all sure that seeing one's own name on one's 
own grave was exaetfy "natural" Mr. Fish stared at the Rev. Lewis Merrill as if he expected more "miracles" on the order of the Nativity he had onfy reeentfy, and lor 
the first time, experienced. In the baby powder on the makeup table, the name OWEN MEANY-as he himself had written it-was still visible. I pointed to it. 'Owen," I 
said, "bok at what you wrote yourself-just tonight. You see, you were already thinking about it-your name, I mean." 

But Owen Meany onty stared at me; he stared me down Then he stared at Dan until Dan sab to Mr. Fish, "Let's ^t that curtam up, let's get this over with" 

Then Owen stared at the Rev. Mr. Merrill until Mr. Merrill sab, 'Tl take you home r^t now, Owen You shouldn't be waiting around tor your curtam call with a 
temperature ofthe-good-Lord-knows-what." I rode with them; the last scene of AChristmas Carol was boring to me-afier the departure ofthe Ghost of Christmas Yet 
to Come, the stoiy turns to syrup. Owen preferred staring at the darkness out the passenger- sbe window to the lit road ahead. 

'You had a vision, Owen," Pastor Merrill repeated. I thought it was nbe ofhimto be so concerned, arb to drive 

Owen home-considering that Owen had never been a Con-gregatbnalist. I notieed that Mr. MenilFs stutter abandoned him when he was being direct^ helpILil to 
someone, althou^ Owen responded ungenerous^ to the pastor's help-he appeared to be sullen^ enbracing his "visbn," like the typicalfy doubtless prophet he so often 
seemed to be, to me. He had "seen" his own name on his own grave; the worb, not to mention Pastor Merrill, woub have a hard time convincing him otherwise. Mr. 
Merrill and I sat m the car arb watched him hobble over the simw-covered ruts m the driveway, there was an outsbe light left on for him, aib aimther light was on-in 
what I knew was Owen's roombut I was shocked to see that, on Christmas Eve, his mother and lather had not waited up for him! 

"An unusual boy," sab the pastor neutralfy, as he drove me home. Without thinking to ask me whbh of vc^ two "homes" he shoub take me to, Mr. Merrill drove me to 
Front Street. I wanted to atterb the cast party Dan was throwing m Waterhouse Hall, but Mr. Merrill had driven olf before I remeirbered where I wanted to be. Then I 
thou^ I might as well go inside arb see if n^? grandmother had come home, or if Dan had persuaded her to kick up her heels-such as she was wiDing-at the cast party. 
I knew the instant I opened the door that Grandmother wasn't home-perhaps they were still having curtam calls at the Town Hall; maybe Mr. Merrill had been a fester 
driver than he appeared to be. I breathed m the still air of the old house; Lydia and Germaine trust have been fest asleep, for even someone reading in bed makes a little 
noise-and Front Street was as quiet as a grave. That was when I had the impression that it was a grave; the house itself frightened me. I knew I was probably jumpy 
after Owen's alarming "vision"-or whatever it was- and I was on the verge of leaving, and of running down Front Street to the Gravesend Academy campus (to Dan's 
dormitory), when I heard Germaine. She was difficult to hear because she had hbden herself m the secret passagpway, and she was speaking barefy above a whisper; 
but the rest ofthe house was so very quiet, I could hear her. 

'Oh, Jesus, help me!" she was saying 'Oh, God; oh, dear Christ-oh, good Lord-help me!" 

So there were thieves in Gravesend! I thou^. The Vestiy merrbers had been wise to lock the parish house. Christmas Eve bandits had pillaged Front Street! 
Germame had escaped to the secret passageway, but what had the robbers done to Lydia? Perhaps they had kidnapped her, or stolen her wheelchair arb left her 
helpless. The books on the bookshelf-door to the secret passagpway were tunbled all about-half of them were on the floor, as if Germaine, in her panic, had forgotten 
the location of the concealed lock aib key . . . upon which shelfj behind which books? She'd made such a mess that the lock arb key were now plainty visible to 
anyone entering the living room-especialfy since the books strewn upon the floor drew your attention to the bookshelf-door. 

'Germaine?" I whispered. "Have they gone?" 

"Have who gone?" Germame whispered back. 

'The robbers," I whispered. 

"What robbers?" she asked me. I opened the door to the secret passageway. She was cringing behind the door, near the jams arb jeles-as many cobwebs in her hair 
as adorned the relishes arb chutneys and the cans of overused, spongy tennis balls that dated back to the days when try mother saved ob tennis balls for Sagamore. 
Germaine was wearing her ankle-length flannel dressing gown; but she was barefoot-su^sting that the manner of her hiding herself m the secret passagpway had not 
been unlike the way she eleared the table. 

'Lydia is dead," Germaine said. She would not emer^ from the cobwebs and shadows, althou^ I heb the heavy bookshelf-door wide open for her. 

'They killed her!" I said m alarm 

'No one killed her," Germaine sab; a certain rrystical detachment flooded her eyes and caused her to sli^fy revise her statement. "Death just came for her," Germaine 
sab, shivering dramatiealfy. She was the sort of ^1 who personified Death; after all, she thou^ that Owen Meaty's voice was sinpfy the speaking vehicle for the Devil 
"How db she die?" I asked. 

'Tn her bed, when I was reading to her," Germaine said. "She'd just corrected me," Germaine said. Lydia was always correcting Germaine, natural^; Germaine's 
pronunciation was especial^ offensive to Lydia, who modeled her own pronunciation exactfy upon try grandmother's speeeh and held Germaine accountable for any 
failures hi imhating try grandmother's reading voice, as well Grandmother and Lydia often 

took turns reading to eaeh other-because their eyes, they said, needed rest. So Lydia had died while resting her eyes, informing Germaine of her mispronunciation 
of this or mat. Occasional^, Lydia woub interrupt Germaine's reading and ask her to repeat a certain word. Whether correct^ or incorrectly pronounced, Lydia would 
then say, 'Til bet you don't know what the word means, do you?" So Lydia had died m the aet of educating Germaine, a task-m try grandmother's opinion-that had no 
end, Germaine had sat with the body as long as she could starb it. 

"Things happened to the body," Germaine explained, venturing cautiously into the Irving room She viewed the spilled books with surprise-as if Death had come for 
them, too; or perhaps Death had been boking for her arb had flung the books about m the process. 

"What things?" I asked. 

'Not nice things," Germaine sab, shaking her head. I could imagine the old house settling arb creaking, groaning a^inst the winter wind; poor Germaine had probabfy 
concluded that Death was still around. Possibfy Death had expected that coming for Lydia would have been more of a stru^e; having found her and taken her so 
easify, probabfy Death felt inclined to stay arb take a second souL Wty not make a ni^ of it? We heb hands, as if we were siblings taking a great risk togpther, arb 
went to view Lydia. I was quite shocked to see her, because Germaine had not told me of the efforts she had made to shut Lydia's mouth; Germaine had bound Lydia's 
jaws together with one of her pink leg-warmers, whieh she had knotted at the top ofLydia's head. Upon closer inspection, I saw that Germaine had also exercised 
considerable creativity m her efforts to permanent^ elose Lydia's eyes; upon cbsing them, she had fastened two unmatched eoins-a nickel and a quarter-to Lydia's 
eyelids, with Scotch tape. She fob me that the onfy matching coins she coub find had been dimes, whieh were too small-and that one eyelb fluttered, or had appeared 
to flutter, knoeking the nickel off; hence the tape. She used the tape on both eyelids, she explained-even thou^ the quarter had stayed in place by itseft-because to tape 
one coin and not the other had not appealed to her sense of syrrmetiy. Years later, I woub remerrber her use of that word and conclude that Lydia and ny 
grandmother had managed to educate Germaine, a little; "symmetry," I was sure, was not a word in Ger-maine's vocabulary before she came to live at Front Street. I 



would remeirber, too, that althou^ I was onty eleven, such words were in ny vocabukry-largpfythrou^ Lydia's and rty grandmother's elforts to educate me. My 
mother had never paid very particular attention to words, and Dan Needham let boys be boys. When Dan returned to Front Street with my grandmother, Germaine 
and I were rruch relieved; we'd been sitting with Lydia's body, reassuring ourselves that Death had come and got what it came for, and gone-that Death had left Front 
Street in peace, at least for the rest of Christmas Eve. But we could not have gone on sitting with Lydia Ibr very long As usual, Dan Needham took chargp; he'd 
brou^ ny grandmother home-lfomher brief appearance at the cast party-and he albwed the cast party to go on without him He put Grandmother to bed with a rum 
toddy, natural^, Owen's outburst in A Christmas Carol had upset her-and now she expressed her conviction that Owen had somehow foreseen Lydia's death and had 
confused it with his own This point of view was immediate^ convincing to Germaine, who remarked that while she was reading to Lydia, onty shortfy before Lydia 
died, both of them had thought they'd heard a scream Grandmother was insulted that Germaine should actualfy agree with her about anything and wanted to 
disassociate herself from Germaine's hocus-pocus; it was nonsense that Lydia and Germaine could have heard Owen screaming all the way from the Gravesend Town 
Hall, on a windy winter night, with eveiyone's doors and windows shut. Germaine was superstitious and probably heard screaming, of one kind or another, every night; 
and Lydia-it was ix)w clearfy proven- was suffering from a senility iruch in advance of try g-andmother's. Nonetheless, in Grandmother's view, Owen Meany had 
certain unlikable "powers"; that he had 'foreseen" Lydia's death was not superstitious nonsense-at least not on the level that Germaine was superstitious. 

'Owenlbresaw absolute^ nothing," Dan Needham told the a^ted women 'He niBt have had a fever of a hundred and four! The onfy power he has is the power of 
his imagination" 

But a^inst this reasoning ny grandmother and Germaine saw themselves as ales. There was-at the veiy least-some ominous connection between Lydia's death and 
what Owen 

"saw"; the powers of "that boy" went lar beyond the powers of the imagnation 
"Have another rum toddy, Harriet,"DanNeedham told try grandmother. 

'Don't you patronize me, Dan," rry grandmother said. "And shame on you," she added, 'Tor letting a stupid butcher ^t his bbody hands on such a wonderful part. 
Dismal casting" she tob him 

'T agee, I agee," Dan said. It was also ageed that Lydia be allowed to lie in her own room, with the door lirm^ shut. Germaine would sleep m the other twin bed in 
rry room Alhou^ I iruch prefened the idea of returning to Waterhouse Hal with Dan, it was pointed out to me that the cast party mi^ "rag on" into the smal hours- 
a Ikelihood that I had been boking forward to-and that Germaine, who was "in a state," should not be left m a roomabne. It woub be qule improper for her to share a 
room with Dan, and unthinkable that ny grandmother would sbep in the same room with a maid. After al, I was on^ eleven I had shared that room so many times with 
Owen; how I wanted to tak to him now! What would he think of ny grandmother's su^stion that he had foreseen Lydia's death? And woub he be releved to bam 
that Death didn't have a plan to come fer him! Would he belfeve it? I knew he woub be deepfy disappointed if he missed seeing Lydia. And I wanted to tel him about 
ny discovery-whle watching the theater audience-that I beleved I coub, by this means, aetualy remeirber the bees m the audience at what Owen caled that FATED 
basebal gme. What woub Owen Meany say about ny sudden inspiration that it had been ny actual father whomny mother was waving to, the split second before 
the bal hi her? In the worb of what the Rev. Lewis Merril caled "visions," what would Owen make of that one? But Germaine distracted me. She wanted the ni^- 
li^ left on; she tossed and turned; she lay staring at the ceibg When I gt up to g to the bathroom, she asked me not to be gne long she didn't want to be left 
abne-not for a ninute. If she would onty fal asbep, I thought, I could telephone Owen There was on^ one phone m the Meany house; 1 was m the klchen, ri^ 
outsbe Owen's bedroom I could cal him at ary hour of the night, beeause he woke up m an instant and his parents slept throu^ the ni^ Ike boulders-lke Inmovable 
slabs of granle. Then I remenbered 1 was Christmas Eve. My mother had once sab 1 was 'just as wel" that we went to Sawyer Depot for Christmas, because 1 
prevented Owen from comparing what he gt for Christmas wlh what I gt. I gt a half-dozen presents from each relative or bved one-fromny gandmother, fromny 
aunt and uncle, from ny cousbs, from Dan; and more than a half-dozen from ny mother. I had looked under the Christmas tree this year, m the Mig room of Front 
Street, and was touched at Dan's and ny grandmother's efforts to match the sheer nurrber of presents-for me-that usualy lay under the Eastmans' tree m Sawyer 
Depot. I had ateady counted them; I had over forty wrapped presents-and, God knows, there was usualy something hidden m the basement or m the garag that was 
too big to wrap. I never knew what Owen gt for Christmas, but 1 oceuned to me that if his parents hadn't even waled up for hln-on Christmas Evel-that Christmas 
was not especial^ emphasized m the Meany household. In the past, by the time I came back from Sawyer Depot, haff of ny lesser toys were broken or bst, and the 
new thmgs that were trufy worth keepiig were discovered-by Owen-gradualfy, over a period of days or weeks. 

"WHERE'D YOU GET THAT?" 

'For Christmas." 

'OH, YES, I SEE..." 

Now that I thought of 1,1 could not remenber hin ever showiig me a smgle thmg he gf'for Christmas." I wanted to cal hln, but Germaiie kept me m ny bed. The 
more I stayed ii ny bed, and the more I was aware ofher-stil awake-the strangr I begn to feel I begn to thmk about Germaiie the way I often thought about 
Hester-and how ob woub Germaiie have been m'? In her twenties, I suppose. I actual^ begn to wish that she woub elrrb llo ny bed, and I begn to Inagne 
clnbiig Ho hers; I don't thmk she woub have prevented me-I thmk she would have favored an mnocent hug and even a not-so-imocent boy m her arms, if onty to 
keep Deafh away. I begn to scheme-not at al m the manner of an eleven-year-ob, but ii the manner of an older, homy boy. I began to inagme how nrnch advantag I 
mi^ take of Germame, ^en that she was distraught. I actual^ said, 'T beleve you, about hearing hln scream" I ledl I didn't beleve her at al! 

'Tt was his voice," she said mstantfy. 'Now that I remeirber 1,1 know 1 was." 

I reached out ny hand, mto the aisle between the twm beds; her hand was there to take nine. I thought about the way Barb Wigm had kissed Owen; I was rewarded 
wlh an erection powerful enough to slghtfy raise ny bed covers; but when I squeezed Germame's hand especial^ hard, she made no response-she just held on 
'Go to sleep," she said. When her hand sipped out of nine, I realized that she had Men asbep; I stared at her for a long time, but I dbrit dare approach her. I was 
ashamed of how I fel. In the consberabfy gown-up vocabuky that I had been exposed to throu^ ny grandmother and Lydia, I had not been exposed to bst; that 
was not a word I coub have learned from them-that was not a feeing I coub label What I was experiencmg sinpfy fel wrong; 1 made me feel guily, that a part of 
nyseffwas an eneny to the rest of nysell and that was when I thought I understood where the feeing came from; 1 had to come fromny father. It was the part of hln 
that stined msbe me. And for the first time, I began to consider that ny father ni^ be evl, or that what of hlnself he had given to me was what was evl m me. 
Henceforward, whenever I was troubled by a way I fel- and especial^ when I fel this way, when I bsted-I thought that ny father was asserting hinseff wMin me. My 
desle to know who he was took on a new urgncy, I db not want to know who he was because I missed lim, or because I was bokiig for someone to love; I had 
Dan and his bve; I had ny grandmother-and eveiythmg I remerrbered, and (I'm sure) exagerated, about ny mother. It was not out of bve that I wanted to meet ny 
father, but out of the darkest curiosly-to be able to recogiize, m nyselj what evl I m^l be capable of How I wanted to tak to Owen about this! When Germame 
started to snore, I gt out of bed and erept downstafrs to the klchen phone to cal hm The sudden light m the kiehen sent a resident mouse mto rapid abandonment of 
Is mvestigtions of the bread box; the 1^ also surprised me, because 1 turned the nyriad Colonial-style wmdowpanes mto fragmented ninor Inags ofnyself- there 
mstantfy appeared to be many of me, standmg outsbe the house, bokmg m at me. In one rniag of ny shocked lace I thou^ I recognized the fear and uneasmess 




peculiar to Mr. Morrison; according to Dan, Mr. Monisoris response to Owen's feinting spell and fit had been one of shock-the cowardfy mailman had feinted. Chief 
Pike had carried the felen postal thespian into the bracing night air, where Mr. Morrison had revived with a vengpance-wrestling in the snow with Gravesend's 
determined chief of police, until Mr. Morrison yielded to the strong arm of the law. But I was alone in the kitchen; the small, square, mirror-black panes reflected many 
versbns of rry fece, but no other fece looked in upon me as I dialed the Meanys' nunber. It rang lon^r than I expected, and I almost hung up. Remeirbering Owen's 
fever, I was alraid he might be more soundfy asleep than usual-and that Mr. and Mrs. Meany would be awakened by try cal 

"MERRY CHRISTMAS," he said, when he finaify answered the phone. I told him everything He was most sympathetic to the notion that I could "remerrber" the 
audience at the baseball game by observing the audience at Dan's play, he recommended that he watch with me-two pairs of eyes being better than one. As for ny 
"imagining" that rry mother had been waving to rty actual fether in the last seconds she was alive, Owen Meany believed in trusting such instincts; he said that I trust be 
ON THE RIGHT TRACK, because the idea gave him THE SHIVERS-a sure siga And as fer rry desire for Germaine giving me a hard-on, Owen couldn't have been 
more supportive; if Barb Wi^n could provoke lust in him, there was no shame in Germaine provoking such dreadfifl feeling in me. Owen had prepared a smal sermon 
on the subject of lust, a feeling he would later describe as A TRUTHFUL PREMONITION THAT DAMNAHON IS FOR REAL. As for the unpleasant sensation 
originating with rty fether-as for these hated feelings in iryself being a first sign of rry lather's contribution to me-Owen was in complete agreement. Lust, he would later 
say, was God's way of helping me identify who rry fether was; in lust had I been conceived, in lust would I discover rty fether. It is amazing to me, now, how such wild 
imaginings and phflosophies-inspired by a night charged with ifi^ and calamities-made such perfectfy good sense to Owen Meany and me; but good fiiends are 
nothing to each other if they are not supportive. 

Of course, he agreed with me-how stupid Germame was, to imagine she'd heard him screaming, all the way from the Gravesend Town Hall! 

'T DIDN'T SCREAM THAT LOUDLY," he said indignantfy. It was Grandmother’s interpretation of what he had foreseen that provided the onfy dilference of opinion 
between us. If he had to believe anything, why couldn't he believe Grandmother-that it was Lydia's death that the gravestone foretold; that Owen had simpfy "seen" the 
wrong name? 

'NO," he said. 'IT WAS MY NAME. NOT SCROOGE'S -AND NOT LYDIA'S." 

'But that was just your mistake," I said. 'You were thinking of yourself you'd even been writing your own name, just moments before. And you had a very hi^ fever. If 
that gravestone actuaify told you anything, it told you that someone was going to die. That someone was Lydia. She's dead, isn't she? And you're not dead-are you?" 

"IT WAS MY NAME," he repeated stubbomfy. 

"Look at it this way: you got it half-right," I told him I was trying to sound as if I were an old hand at "visions," and at interpreting them I tried to sound as if I knew 
more about the matter than Pastor Merrill 

'IT WASN'T JUST MY NAME," Owen said. 'T MEAN, NOT THE WAY I EVER WRITE IT-NOT THE WAY I WROTE FT IN THE BABY POWDER IT 
WAS MY REALNAME-IT SAID THE WHOLE TUNG," he said. That made me pause; he sounded so unbudging His "real" name was Paii-his fether's name. FDs 
real name was PaulO. Meany, Jr.; he'dbeen baptized aCatholic. Of course, he needed a saint's name, like St. Paul; if there is a St. Owen, I've never heard of him And 
because there was already a 'Pad" in the fenify, I srppose that's wlty they called him ’Owen"; where that middle name came from, he never said-I never knew. 

'The gravestone said, 'Pad O. Meary, Jumor'-is that ri^?" I asked him 

"IT SAID THE WHOLE THING," Owen repeated. He hung up. He was so cra^, he drove me cra^i I stayed up drinking oran^ juke and eating cookies; I pd some 
fresh bacon in the mousetrap and turned od the light. Like rry mother, I hate darkness; in the dark, it came to me-what he meant by THE WHOLE THING. I turned 
on the light; I called him back. 

"MERRY CHRISTMAS," he said. 

' 'Was there a date on the gravestone?" I asked him He ^ve himself away by hesitating 
'NO," he said. 

"What was the date, Owen?" I asked him He hesitated agaia 

'THERE WAS NO DATE," Owen said. I wanted to cry-not because I believed a single thing abod his stupid "vision," bd because it was the first time he had lied to 
me. 

'Meny Christmas," I said; I hung up. When I turned the light od a second time, there was more darkness in the darkness. What was the date? How rwch time had he 
given himself? The onfy question that I wanted to ask the darkness was the one question Scrooge had also wanted an answer to:" 'Are these the shadows of the things 
that Will be or are they shadows of the things that May be, onfy?'" But the Ghost of the Future was not answering 
THE VOICE 

ABOVE ALL THINGS that she despised, what ny grandmother bathed most was lack of eflbrt; this struck Dan Needham as a peculiar hatred, because Harriet 
Wheehvri^ had never worked a day m her life-nor had she ever expeeted ny mother to work; and she never once assigned me a single chore. Nevertheless, m ny 
grandmother's vfew, it required nearfy constant eflbrt to keep traek of the world-both our own world and the world outside the sphere of Gravesend-and it required 
eflbrt and inteDi^nce to make nearfy eonstant comment on one's observations; in these eflbrts. Grandmother was rigorous and unswerving It was her belief in the value 
of eflbrt itself that prevented her frombiying a television set. She was a passbnate reader, and she thou^ that reading was one of the noblest eflbrts of all; in contrast, 
she found writing to be a great waste of time-a chfldish self indul^nce, even messfer than fln^r painting-but she admired reading whkh she believed was an unselflsh 
activity that provided information and inspiratba She nust have thought it a pity that some poor fools had to waste their lives writing in order for us to have suflkfent 
reading material Reading also gave one confidence m and femiliarity with language, which was a necessary tool for forming those nearfy constant Comments on what 
one had observed. Grandmother had her doubts about the radio, although she conceded that the modem world moved at such a pace that keeping up with it defied the 
written word; listening after all, required some eflbrt, and the kngua^ one heard on the radb was not rruch worse than the langua^ one increasingfy sturrbled over in 
newspapers and ma^zines. But she drew the line at tebvisbn. It took no eflbrt to watch-it was infinitely more beneficial to the soul, and to the intelligpnce, to read or to 
listen-and what she imagined there was to watch on TV appalled her; she had, of eourse, onfy read about it. She had protested to the SoUiers' Home, and to the 
Gravesend Retreat for the Elderfy-both of which she served as a trustee-that making television sets available to old people would surefy hasten their deaths. She was 
unmoved by the claim made by both these homes for the aged: that the inmates were often too feeble or inattentive to read, and that the radio put them to sleep. My 
grandmother visited both homes, and what she observed onfy confirmed her opinions; what Harriet Wheelwri^ always observed always confirmed her opinions: she 
saw the proeess of death hastened. She saw veiy old, infirm people with their mouths agape; althou^ they were, at best, onfy partialfy alert, they gpve their stuporous 
attention to imagps that ny grandmother described as "too surpassing in banality to reealL" It was the first time she had actuaify seen television sets that were turned on, 
and she was hooked. My grandmother observed that television was draining what scant life remained in the old people "clean out of them"; yet she instantfy craved a TV 
of her own! My mother's death, which was folbwed in less than a year by Lydia's death, had rruch to do with Grandmother's decision to have a television installed at 
Front Street. My mother had been a big fen of the old Victrola; in the evenings, we'd listened to Sinatra singing with the Tomny Dorsey Orchestra- ny mother liked to 
sing along with Sinatra. 'That Frank," she used to say. 'He's got a voke that's meant for a woman-but no woman was ever that lucky." I remeirber a few of her 
favorites; when I hear them. I'm still tempted to sing along- althou^ I don't have ny mother's voke. I don't have Sinatra's voice, either-nor his bulfying patriotism. I 
don't think ny mother would have been fond of Sinatra's politks, but she liked what she called his "earfy" voice, in particular those songs from Sinatra's first sessions 



with Toim^ Dorsey. Because she liked to sing along with Sinatra, she preferred his voice before the war-when he was more subdued and less of a star, when Tomry 
Dorsey kept him in balance with the band. Her lavorite recordings were from -'TU Be Seeing You," "Fools Rush In," 'T Haven't Tare to Be a Mfllionaire," 'It's a Lovefy 
Day Tomorrow," "AH This and Heaven, Too," "Where Do You Keep Your Heart?," 'Trade Winds," 'The Call of the Canyon"; and, most of all, 'Too Romantic." 

I had rry own radb, and after Mother died, I listened to it more and more; I thou^ it would upset rty grandmother to play-on the Victrola-those old Sinatra songs. 
When Lydia was alive, ny grandmother seemed content with her reading; either she and Lydia took turns reading to each other, or they Ibrced Germaine to read aloud 
to them-while they rested their eyes and exercised their acute interest in educating Germaine. But after Lydia died, Germaine refused to read aloud to ny grandmother; 
Germaine was convinced that her reading abud to Lydia had either kled Lydia or had hastened her death, and Germaine was resolute in not wanting to rrurder 
Grandmother in a similar lashbn. For a while, ny grandmother read abud to Germaine; but this afforded no opportunity for Grandmother to rest her eyes, and she 
would often interrupt her reading to make sure that Germaine was paying proper attention Germaine could not possibfy pay attention to the subject-she was so intent 
on keeping herself alive Ibr the duration of the reading. You can see that this was a home already vulnerable to invasion by television Ethel, Ibr example, woub never be 
the companion to ny grandmother that Lydia had been Lydia had been an alert and appreciative audience to ny grandmother's nearfy constant comments, bift Ethel 
was entirety unresponsive-efficient but uninspired, dutiful but passive. DanNeedham sensed that it was Ethel's lack of spark that made ny grandmother feel ob; yet 
whenever Dan suggested to Grandmother that she might replace Ethel with someone livelier, ny grandmother defended Ethel with bulldog byally. Wheelwrights were 
snobs but they were lair-minded; Wheelwri^its did not fire their servants because they were stodgy and dulL And so Ethel stayed, and ny grandmother grew old-ob 
and restless to be entertained; she was vulnerable to mvasbn by television, too. Germaine, who was terrified when ny grandmother read to her-and too terrified to read 
abud to Grandmother at all-had too littb to do; she resigned. Wheelwrights accept resignations gracbusty, although I was sorry to see Germaine go. The desire she had 
provoked m me-as distasteful as it was to me at the time-was a clue to ny lather; moreover, the bstfift lantasies that Germaine provided were, althou^ evil, more 
entertaining to me than anything I coub hear on ny radio. With Lydia gone, and with me spending half ny days and ni^ with Dan, Grandmother didn't need two 
maids; there was no reason to repbce Germaine-Ethel would sufifice. And with Germaine gone, / was vulnerable to invasion by television, too. 

'YOUR GRANDMOTHER IS GETTING A TELEVISION!" said Owen Meary. The Meanys did not have a television Dan didn't have one, either; he'd voted 
against Eisenhower m', and he'd promised himself that he wouldn't buy a TV as long as Ike was president. Even the Eastmans didrit have a televisbn Uncle Alfred 
wanted one, and Noah and Simon and Hester be^d to have one; but TV reception was still rather primitive in the north country. Sawyer Depot received mostty snow, 
and Aunt Martha refused to bufld a tower for the necessary anterma-it would be too "unsightty," she said, althou^ Uncle Alfred wanted a televisbn so badty that he 
claimed he would construct an antenna tower capable ofinterfering with low-Itying planes if it coub ^t him adequate reception 

'You're gptting a televisionT' Hester sab to me on the phone from Sawyer Depot. 'You lucky little prick!" Her jeabusy was thrilling to hear. Owen and I had no idea 
what woub be on television We were used to the Saturday matinees at the decrepit Gravesend movie house, inexplicabty cafted The Idaho-after the fcaway western 
state or the potato of that name, we never knew. The Idaho was partial to Tarzan films, and-increasingty-to bihfical epics. Owen and I hated the latter: in his view, they 
were SACRILEGIOUS; in ny opinion, they were boring Owen was also critical of Tarzan movies. 

"ALL THAT STUPID SWINGING ON VINES-AND THE VINES NEVER BREAK. AND EVERY TIME HE GOES SWIMMING, THEY SEND IN THE 
ALUGATORS OR THE CROCODILES-ACTUALLY, I THINK ITS ALWAYS THE SAME ALUGATOR OR CROCODILE; THE POOR CREATURE IS 
TRAINED TO WRESTLE WITH TARZAN. IT PROBABLY LOVES TARZAN! AND ITS ALWAYS THE SAME OLD ELEPHANT STAMPEDING- AND 
THE SAME UON, THE SAME LEOPARD, THE 

SAME STUPID WARTHOG! AND HOW CAN JANE STAND HIM? HE'S SO STUPID; ALL THESE YEARS HE'S BEEN MARRIED TO JANE, 
AND HE SHLL CAN'T SPEAK ENGUSH. THE STUPID CHIMPANZEE IS SMARTER," Owen said. But what realty made him cross were the Pygmies; they 
^ve him THE SHIVERS. He wondered if the Pygmies got jobs in other movies; he worried that their bbwguns with their poison darts woub soon be popular with 
JUVENILE GANGS. 

"Where?" I asked. "What juvenile ^ngg?" 

"MAYBE THEYRE IN BOSTON," he sab. We had no idea what to expect from Grandmother's televisbn There may have been Pygny movies on The Late Show 
in, but Owen and I were not albwed to watch The Late Show for several years; ny grandmother-for all her bve of effort and regulation-inposed no other rules about 
tebvisbn upon us. For all I know, there may not have been a Late Show as bng ago as; it doesn't matter. The point is, ny grandmother was never a censor; she simpty 
believed that Owen and I shoub go to bed at a "decent" hour. She watched televisbn all day, and every evening at dinner, she woub recount the day's inarrities to me- 
or to Owen, or Dan, or even Ethel-and she would offer a hasty preview of the absurdities available for ni^ittime viewing On the one hand, she became a slave to 
tebvisbn; on the other hand, she expressed her contempt for nearty everything she saw and the energy of her outrage may have added years to her life. She detested 
TV with such passion and wit that watching tebvisbn and commenting on it-sometimes, commenting directly to it-became her job. There was no marrifestation of 
contemporary culture that did not indicate to ny grandmother how steadfast was the nation's decline, how merciless our menial and moral deterioration, how swiftly all- 
errbracing our final decadence. I never saw her read a book agpin; but she referred to books ofien-as if they were shrines and cathedrals of learning that television had 
plundered and then abandoned. There was rruch on television that Owen and I were unprepared for; but what we were most unprepared for was ny grandmother's 
active participation in almost eveiything we saw. On those rare occasbns when we watched television without ny grandmother, we were disappointed; without 
Grandmother's running scathing commentaiy, there were few programs that coub sustain our interest. When we watched TV abne, Owen would always say, 'I CAN 
JUST HEAR WHAT YOUR GRANDMOTHER WOULD MAKE OF HRS." 

Of course, there is no heart-however serbus-that finds the death of culture entirety lacking in entertainment; even ny gandmother enjoyed one particular television 
show. To ny surprise. Grandmother and Owen were devoted viewers of the same show-m ny grandmother's case, it was the onty show for whbh she felt uncritical 
bve; in Owen's case, it was his lavorite among the few shows he at first adored. The unlikety figure who captured the rarety uncritical hearts of ny grandmother and 
Owen Meaiy was a shameless crowd pleaser, a nusbal panderer who chopped up Chopm and Mozart and Debussy into two- and three-mbute exa^rated nourishes 
on a piano he played with diamond-studded hands. He at times played a see-through, glass-topped piano, and he was proud of mentioning the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars that his pianos cost; one of his diamond rings was piano-shaped, and he never played any piano that was not adorned with an ornate candelabrum In the 
chibhood of tebvisbn, he was an idol-brgpty to women ober than ny grandmother, and of less than half her education; yet ny grandmother and Owen Meany bved 
him He'd once appeared as a sobist for the Chicago Symphony, when he was onty fourteen, but now-m his wavy-haired thirties-he was a man who was more 
dedbated to the visual than to the acoustic. He wore floor-length furs and sequined suits; he crammed sixty thousand dollars' worth of chinchilla onto one coat; he had a 
jacket of twenty-four-karat gob brab; he wore a tuxedo with diamond buttons that spelled out his name. 

"UBERACE!" Owen cried, every time he saw the man; his TV show appeared ten times a week. He was a ridicubus peacock of a man with a honey-coated, feminine 
vobe and dimples so deep that they night have been the handiwork of a ball peen hammer. 

"Why don't I slip out and gpt into something more spectacular?" he would coo; each time, ny grandmother and Owen woub roar with approval, and Liberace woub 
return to his piano, having changed his sequins for feathers. Liberace was an androgynous pbneer, I suppose-preparing the society for freaks like Eton John and Boy 
Georgp-but I coub never understand why Owen and Grandmother liked him It certainty wasn't his nusic, for he edited Mozart in such 

a jaunty lashbn that you thought he was playing "Mack the Knife"; now and then he played "Mack the Knife," too. 



"He loves his mother," ir^ grandmother would say, in Liberace's defense-and, in truth, it seemed to be true; not onfy did he ooh and aah about his mother on TV, but it 
was reported that he actual^ lived with the old kdy until she died-in! 

'HE GAVE ms BROTHER A JOB," Owen pointed out, "AND I DON'T THINK GEORGE IS ESPECIALLY TALENTED.’' Indeed, George, the silent brother, 
played a strain-man's violin until he left the act to become the curator of the Liberace Museum in Las Vegas, where he died-in. But where did Owen get the idea that 
Liberace was ESPECIALLY TALENTED? To me, his principal gift was how unselfconsciousfy he arrused himself-and he was capable of making fun of himseU^ too. 
But try grandmother and Owen Meany twittered over him as hysterically as the blue-haired ladies in Liberace's TV audience did-especialfy when the Iknous fool 
skipped into the audience to dance with them! 

'He actual^ likes old people!" ny grandmother said in wonder. 

"HE WOULD NEVER HURT ANYONE!" said Owen Meany admiring^. At the time, I thought he was a fruitcake, but a London columnist who made a similar slur 
reading Liberace's sexual preferences bst a libel judgment to him (That was in; on the witness stand, Liberace testified that he was opposed to homosexuality. I 
remerrber how Owen and ny grandmother cheered!) And so, in, rry excitement over the new television at Front Street was tempered by the baffling love of rry 
grandmother and Owen Meany for Liberace. I felt quite excluded from their mindless worship of such a kitschy phenomenon-rry mother would never have sung abng 
withLiberace!-and I expressed ny criticism, as always, to Daa Dan Needham took a ereative, often a positive view of misfortune; many faculty mertbers in even the 
better secondary schools are failures-in-hiding-lazy men and women whose marginal authority can be exercised onfy over adolescents; but Dan was never one of these. 
Whether he hoped to retire at Gravesend Aeadeny when he ftrst fell in bve and married ny mother. I'll never know, but her bss, and his reaction to that mjustice, 
caused him to devote himself to the devebpment of the education of "the whole boy" m ways that surpassed even the loftily expressed goals m Gravesend's curricubm- 
where "the whole boy" was the proposed result of the four-year program of study. Dan became the best of those faculty found at a prep sehoof he was not on^ a 
spirited, good teaeher, but he befieved that it was a hardship to be young, that it was more diflfieult to be a teenager than a grown-up-an opinion not widely held among 
grown-ups, and rarefy held among the faculty merrbers at a private sehool (who more frequentfy look upon their charges as the privileged louts of the luxury class- 
spoiled brats m need of discipline). Dan Needham, althou^ he encountered at Gravesend Acaderry many spoiled brats in need of discipline, sinpfy had more sympathy 
for peopb under twenty than he had for people his own age, and older-although he increased his synpathy for the elderfy, who (he believed) were suflering a second 
adobscence and (like the boys at Gravesend) required special care. 

'Your grandmother is getting old," Dan toU me. "She's suflered bsses-her husband, your mother. And Lydia- although neither your grandmother nor Lydia knew it-was 
possibfy your grandmother's cbsest IKend. Ethel is no better company than a fire hydrant. If your grandmother loves Liberace, don't lault her for that. Don't be such a 
snob! If someone makes her happy, don't complain," Dan said. But ifit was tolerabb to be Grandmother's agp and adore Liberace, it was intolerable that Owen Meary 
should also bve that simpering, piano-key smle. 

'Tm sick of how smart Owen thinks he is," I said to Daa "If he's so smart, how can he like Liberace-at his age?" 

'Owen is smart," Dan said. 'He's smarter than even he knows. But he is not worbfy," Dan added. 'God knows-in his lamify-what terrible superstitions he's grown up 
with! His lather is an uneducated rrystery, and no one knows the measure of his mother's mental problems-she's in such a lunatic state, we can't even guess how insane 
she is! Maybe Owen likes Liberace because Liberace couUrit exist m Graves-end. Why does he think he'd be so happy in Sawyer Depot?" Dan asked me. "Because 
he's never been there." 

I thou^ Dan was ri^; but Dan's theories about Owen were always a little too complete. When I told Dan that Owen remained convinced he had seen the exaet date 
of his own death-and that he refused to tell me what the special day was-Dan too neatfy put that problem to rest abng with the 

superstitions Owen's parents had subjected him to; I couldn't help thinking that Owen was more creative, and more responsible, than that. And if Dan was one of 
the gifted and tirelessfy unselftsh laculfy menfoers at the acadeiry his sincere devotion to the goal of "the whole boy" may have blinded him to the faults of the school- 
and especialfy to the many flawed merrbers of the faculty and the administration Dan believed that Gravesend Acaderry could rescue anyone. All that Owen needed 
was to survive until he was old enou^ to enter the acaderry. Owen's naturalfy good mind woub mature when confronted with the academie challenges; Owen's 
superstitions would vanish m the company of the acaderry's more worldfy students. Like many dedbated educators, Dan Needham had made education his religion; 
Owen Meany lacked onfy the soeial and intellectual stinuhtion that a good school could provide. At Gravesend Acaderry, Dan was sure, the brute-stupid influence of 
Owen's parents would be washed clean away-as cleanfyas the ocean at Little Boar's Head coub wash the quany dust from Owen's body. My Aunt Martha and Uncle 
Alfred couldn't wait for Noah and Simon to be oU enou^ to attend Gravesend Acaderry. The Eastmans, like Dan, believed in the powers of a good private-school 
education-specificalfy, m the ease of Noah and Simon, in the power to rescue those two daredevils from the standard fates of rural, north country boys: the marriagp of 
driving fast on the back roads, and beer; and the trailer-park girls in the back seats of those cars, those girls who successfiilfy conspired to gpt pregnant before their 
hi^-school graduations. Like many boys who are sent olf to private schools, ny cousins Noah and Simon had a wildness within them that couUrit be safefy contained 
by their homes or their comnunities; they had dangerous edges in need of blunting Eveiyone suspected that the rigors of a good school would have the desired, dulling 
effect on Noah and Simon-Gravesend Acadeiry would assault them with a host of new demands, of impossible standards. The sheer volume (if not the value) of the 
homework woub tire them out, and eveiyone knew that tired boys were safer boys; the numbing routine, the strict attentions pab to the dress code, the regulations 
reading onfy the most occasional and highfy chaperoned encounters with the female sex... all this would certainfy civilize them Why ny Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred 
were less concerned with civilizing Hester remains a nysteiy to me. That Gravesend Acaderry db not admit girls, in those days, should not have influenced the 
Eastmans' decision to send or not to send Hester off to a private school; there were plenty of private schools for girls, and Hester was in as much need of rescuing from 
the wibness within her-and from the rural, north country rituals ofher sex-as Noah and Simon were in need of saving But in this interim period oftime-when Noah and 
Simon and Owen and I were all waiting to be old enou^ to attend the acadeny-Hester began to resent that there were no plans being made for her salvation The bea 
that she was not in need of rescuing would surefy have insulted her; and the notion that ny aunt and uncle might have consbered her beyond saving woub have hurt her 
in another way. 

'EITHER WAY," sab Owen Meany, 'THATS WHEN HESTER WENT ON THE WARPATH." 

"What warpath?" Grandmother asked Owen; but Owen and I were careful not to discuss Hester with ny grandmother. A new bond had developed between Owen and 
Grandmother because of Liberace; they also watched lots of old movies together and encouragpd each other’s constant comments. It was Grandmother's appreciation 
of Owen's commentary, which was as ripe with complaint as her own, that enlisted ny grandmother's support of Owen as Gravesend Acaderry "material" 

"Just what do you mean, you think you 'might not' go to the aeadeny?" she asked him 

'WELL, I KNOW I'LL GET IN-AND I KNOW I'LL GET A FULL SCHOLARSHIP, TOO," Owen said. 

'Of course you will!" ny grandmother said. 

'BUT I DON’T HAVE THE RIGHT KIND OF CLOTHES," Owen sab. "ALL THOSE COATS AND TIES, AND DRESS SHIRTS, AND SHOES." 

"Do you mean, they don't make them in your size?" Grandmother asked him 'Nonsense! One just has to go shopping in the right places." 

' 'I MEAN MY PARENTS CAN'T AFFORD THOSE KIND OF CLOTHES," Owen sab. We were watehing an ob Alan Ladd movie on The Earfy Show. It was 
called Appointment with Dangpr, and Owen thought it was ridicubus that all the men in Gary, Indiana, wore suits and hats. 




'They used to wear them here," try grandmother said; but, probabfy, they never wore them at the Meany Granite Quarry. Jack Webb, before he was the good cop in 
Dragnet, was a bad giy in Appointment with Dan^r; he was, among his other endeavors, attempting to rrurder a nua This gave Owen the sHvers. The movie gave rry 
grandmother the slwers, too, because she recalled that she had seen it at The Idaho in -with try mother. 

'The nun will be all right, Owen," she told him 

'ITS NOT THE IDEA OF MURDERING HER THAT GIVES ME THE SHIVERS," Owen explained. 'TTS THE IDEA OF NUNS-IN GENERAL." 

'T know what you mean," rry grandmother said; she harbored her own misgvings about the Catholics. 

"WHAT WOULD IT COST TO HAVE A COUPLE OF SUITS AND A COUPLE OF JACKETS AND A COUPLE OF PAIRS OF DRESS PANTS, AND 
SHIRTS, AND TIES, AND SHOES-YOU KNOW, THE WORKS?" Owen asked. 

'Tm going to take you shopping nyseB^" Grandmother told him 'You let me worry about what it will cost. Nobody needs to know what it costs." 

"MAYBE, IN MY SIZE, ITS NOT SO EXPENSIVE," Owen said. And so-even without rry mother alive to urge him-Owen Meaty agreed that he was Gravesend 
Acadeny "material" The acadeny agreed, too. Even without Dan Needham's recommendation, they would have admitted Owen with a foil scholarship; he was 
obviousfy in need of a scholarship, and he had all As at Gravesend Junior School The problem was-thou^ Dan Needham had lenity adopted me, and I 
therefore had the privilegpd status of a fecully son-the acadeny was reluctant to accept me. My junbr-high-school performance was so undistinguished that the 
acadeny admissions officers advised Dan to have me attend the ninth grade at Gravesend Hi^ School; the acadeiry would admit me to their ninth-grade class the 
folbwing year-when, they said, it would be easier for me to make the adjustment because I would be repeating the ninth grade. I had always known I was a weak 
student; this was less a bbw to ny self esteem than it was painful for me to think of Owen moving ahead of me-we wouldn't be in the same class, we wouldn't graduate 
together. There was another, more practical consideration: that, in ny senior year, I wouldn't have Owen around to help me with ny homework. That was a promise 
Owen had made to try motnen that he would always help me with ny homework. And so, before Grandmother took Owen shopping for his acadeny cbthes, Owen 
announced his decision to attend the ninth grade at Graveseixl High School, too. He would stay wkh me; he would enter the acadeny the following year-he coub have 
skipped a grade, yet he volunteered to repeat the ninth grade with me! Dan convinced the admissbns officers that although Owen was academically quite advanced, it 
woddalsobegoodforhimtorepeat a grade, to be a year older as a ninth grader-'because of his physical immaturity," Dan argued. When the admissbns officers met 
Owen, of course they agreed with Dan-they didn't know that a year ober, m Owen's case, didn't mean that he'd be a year biggpr. Dan and try grandmother were quite 
touched by Owen's bj^lty to me; Hester, natural^, denounced Owen's behavior as "queer"; natural^, I bved Mm, and I thanked him for his sacrilice-but in ny heart I 
resented his power over me. 

"DON'T GIVE IT ANOTHER THOUGHT," he said: "WE'RE PALS, AREN'T WE? WHAT ARE FRIENDS FOR? I'LL NEVER LEAVE YOU." 

Toronto: February, -Liberace died yesterday, he was sixty-seven. His Ians had been maintaining a candlelit vigil outside his Palm Springs mansion, wMch was former^ 
a convent. Wouldn't that have given Owen the shivers? Liberace had revised his former oppositbn to homosexuality. 'Tf you swing with cMckens, that is your perfect 
ri^" he said. Yet he denied the allegations m a palimony suit that he had paid for the sexual services of a male enployee-a former valet and live-in chaufleur. There 
was a settlement out of court. And Liberace's manager demed that the entertainer was a victim of AIDS; Liberace's recent weight loss was the result, the manager said, 
of a watermebn-onfy diet. What woub ny graixlmother and Owen Meany have said about that ? 

"LIBERACE!" Owen would have cried'WHO WOULD HAVE BELIEVED IT POSSIBLE? LIBERACE! KILLED BY WATERMELONS!" 




It was Thanksgiving,, before my cousins visited Gravesend and saw Grandmother's TV at Front Street for 

themselves. Noah had started at the acadeir^? that tall, so he'd watched television with Owen and me on occasional weekends; but no judgment on the culture 
around us could ever be conpiete without Simon's automatic approval of every conceivable form of entertainment, and Hester's similar^ automatic disapproval 
'Neat!" Simon said; he also thought that Liberace was "neat." 

"It's shit, all of it," said Hester. "Until eveiythin^s in color, and the cobi's perfect, TVs not worth watching" But Hester was impressed by the energy of Grandmother's 
constant criticism ofnearfy everything she saw; that was a style Hester sou^ to imitate-for even "shit" was worth watching if it afforded one the opportunity to 
elaborate on what sort of shit it was. Eveiyone agreed that the movie reruns were more interesting than the actual TV progams; yet in Hester's view, the movies 
selected were "too old." Grandmother Iced them old-"the older the better! "-but she disliked most movie stars. After watching Captain Bbod, she announced that Rrol 
Ftynn was "no brains, all chesf'; Hester thou^ that Olivia de Haviliand was "cow-eyed." Owen sug^sted that pirate movies were all the same. 

"STUPID SWORD FIGHTS!" he said. "AND LOOK AT THE CLOTHES THEY WEAR! IF YOURE GOING TO BE FIGHTING WITH SWORDS, ITS 
STUPID TO WEAR LOOSE, BAGGY SHIRTS-OF COURSE YOUR SHIRTS ARE GOING TO GET ALL SLASHED TO PIECES!" 

Grandmother conplained that the choke of movies wasn't even "seasonal" What was the point of showing It Happens Eveiy Spring in Noverrber? No one is thinking 
about baseball at Thanksgving and It Happens Every Spring is such a stupid baseball movie that I think I coub watch it every night and even M to be reminded of vc^ 
mother's death. Ray Milland is a coHe^ professor who becomes a phenomenal baseball player after discovering a forrrula that repels wood; how coub this remind 
anyone of anything real ? 

'Hones%, who thinks up these things?" Grandmother asked. 

'Peckerheads," sab Hester, who was forever expanding her vocabulaiy. If Graveserb Acaderry had begun the process of saving Noah from himsell we could scarce^ 
tell it was Simon who seemed subdued, perhaps because he had missed Noah during the M and was overwhelmed by the instant renewal of their athletic rivaliy. Noah 
was experiencing consberable academic diflkubes at the acaderry, and Dan Needham had several long heart-to-heart talks with Uncle Alfred and Aunt Martha. The 
Eastmans decked that Noah was intellectual^ exhausted; the lamify would spend that Christmas holbay on some recrperative beach m the Caribbean 
'TN THE RELAXING SETTING OF CAPTAIN BLOOD!" Owen observed. Owen was disappointed that the Eastmans were spending Christmas in the Caribbean; 
another opportunity to go to Sawyer Depot had eluded him. After Thanksgiving he was depressed; and-like me-he was thinking about Hester. We went to The Idaho 
for the usual tare at the Saturday matinee-a double feature: Treasure of the Goben Condor, wherein Cornel WDde is a dashing ei^iteenth-century Frenchman seeking 
hbden Mayan riches in Guatemala; and Drum Beat, wherein Alan Ladd is a cowboy and Audrey Dalton is an Indian Between tales of ancient treasure and scalping 
parties, it was repeatedly clear to Owen and me that we lived in a dull agp-that adventure always happened elsewhere, and long ago. Tarzan lit this fomuh-and so did 
the dreaded biblical epks. These, in coirbination with his Christmas pageant experiences, contributed to the newfy sullen and withdrawn persona that Owen presented 
to the worb at Christ Church. That the Wi^ins had actual^ liked' The Robe made up Owen's mind: whether he ever got to go to Sawyer Depot for Christmas or not, 
he woub never partkipate in another Nativity. I'm sure his decision did not upset the Wi^ins grea% but Owen was unforgiving on the subject of biblkal epics in 
^neral and The Robe in particular. Akhou^ he thou^ that Jean Simmons was 'PRETTY, LIKE HESTER," he also thou^ that Aibrey Dalton-in Drum Beat-was 
"LIKE HESTER ff HESTER HAD BEEN AN INDIAN." Beyond all three having dark hair, I Med to see any resenblance. The Robe, to be lair, had hit Owen and 
me one Saturday afternoon at The Idaho with special force; rry mother had been dead less than a year, and Owen and I were not comforted to see Rkhard Burton and 
Jean Simmons walk off to their deaths quite so happify. Furthermore, they appeared to exit the movie 

and life itself by walking up into the sky! This was especially offensive. Rkhard Burton is a Roman tribune who converts to Christianity after cruciljTng Christ; 
both Burton and Jean Simmons take turns clutching Christ's robe a bt. 

"WHAT A BIG FUSS ABOUT A BLANKET!" Owen said. 'THATS SO CATHOUC," he added-'TO GET VERY RELIGIOUS ABOUT OBJECTS." 

This was a theme of Oweris-the Catholics and their adoration ofOBJECTS. Yet Owen's habit of collecting objects that he made (in his own way) RELIGIOUS was 
well known: I had on^ to remerrber try armadillo's claws. In all of Gravesend, the object that most attracted Owen's contempt was the stone statue of Mary 
Magdakne, the reformed prostitute who guarded the playground of St. Michael's-the parochial school The life-sized statue stood in a meaningkss cement archway- 
"meaningless" because the archway fed nowhere; it was a ^te without a place to be admitted to; it was an entrance without a house. The archway, and Mary 
Magdakne herself overboked the rutted macadam playground of the schootyard-a surface too broken up to dribble a basketball on; the bent and rusted basket hoops 
had long ago been stripped of their nets, aib the foul lines had been erased or worn away with saib. It was a forbm^ unatteibed playground on weekends and school 
holidays; it was used stric% for recesses during school days, when the parochial students bitered mere-they were unmoved to pby many games. The stem look of 
Maiy Magdakne rebuked them; her former line of work and her harsh reformation shamed them For ahhou^ the playground reflected an obdurate disrepair, the 
statue itself was whitewashed every spring, and even on the dullest, grayest days- despite being dotted here and there with birdshit and occasbnal stains of human 
desecratbn-Mary Magdalene attracted arb reflected more li^ than any other object or human presence at St. Michael's. Owen boked upon the school as a prison to 
which he was nearfy sent; for had his parents not RENOUNCED the Catholics, St. Michael's woub have been Owen's school It had an ako^ther bfeak, reformatory 
atmosphere; its life was punctuated by the sounds of an adjacent gps station-the bell that announced the arriving and departing vehicles, the accounting of the ^ pumps 
themselves, and the rmttilarious din from the mechanics laboring m the pits. But over this unhofy, unstudbus, unsuitable ground the stone Mary Magdalene stood her 
guard; under her odd, cement archway, she at times appeared to be tending to an elaborate but crudefy homemade barbecue; at other times, she seemed to be a goake- 
poised in the goal Of course, no Catholk woub have fired a ball or a puck or any other missik at her; if the parochial students themselves were tenpted, the grim, alert 
presence of the nuns woub have discoura^d them And akhou^ the Graveseib Catholic Church was in another part of town, the shabby sakbox where the nuns aib 
some other teachers at St. Michael's lived was positioned like a guardhouse at a comer of the playground-in full view of Mary Magdalene. If a passing Protestant fek 
inclined to show the statue some small gesture of disrespect, the vigilant nuns would exit their guardhouse on the %-their black habits flapping with the defiant 
rancorousness of crows. Owen was alrab of nuns. 

'THEY'RE UNNATURAL," he sab; but what, I thought, coub be more UNNATURAL than the squeaky falsetto of The Granke Mouse or his commaibing presence, 
which was so out of proportion to his dimbutive size? Eveiy fell, the horse-chestnut trees between Tan Lane and Garfield Street produced many smooth, hard, dark- 
brown missiles; it was inevitable that Owen and I should pass by the statue of Mary Magdalene with our pockets full of chestnuts. Despite his fear of nuns, Owen coub 
not resist the targpt that the hofy goalie presented; I was a better shot, but Owen threw his chestnuts more ferventfy. We left scarce^ any marks on Maiy Magdalene's 
ground-length robe, on her bland, snowy tace, or on her open hands-outstretched in apparent supplication Yet the nuns, in a fuiy that onfy religious persecution can 
account for, would attack us; their pursuit was erratic, their shrieks like the cries of bats surprised by sunkght-Owen and I had no trouble outrunning them 
'PENGUINS!" Owen would ciy as he ran; everyone called nuns "penguins." We'd run up Cass Street to the railroad tracks and folbw the tracks out of town Before 
we reached Maiden Hill, or the quarries, we woub pass the Fort Rock Farm and throw what remained of our chestnuts at the black angus cattle grazing there; despite 
their threatening size and their blue lips and tongues, the black angus woukJrit chase us as enthusiasticalfy as the penguins, who always gave up their pursuit before Cass 
Street. 

And every spring, the swamp between Tan Lane and Garfieb Street produced a pondful of tadpoles and toads. Who hasn't already fob you that boys of a 




certain age are cruel? We filled a tennis-ball can with tadpoles and-under the cover of darkness-poured them over the feet of Mary Magdalene. The tadpoles-those that 
didn't turn qdckfy into toads-would dry up and die there. We even sku^iered toads and indelicate^ placed their rrutikted bodies in the hofy goalie's upturned palms, 
staining her with amphibian gore, God for^e us! We were such delinquents onty in these few years of adolescence before Gravesend Acadeny could save us Irom 
ourselves. In the spring of, Owen was especklfy destructive to the helpless swanple of Gravesend, and to Mary Magdalene; just before Easter, we'd been to The 
Idaho, where we suffered throu^ Cecil B. DeMille's The Ten Commandments-the life of Moses, represented by Charlton Heston undergoing various costume changes 
and radical hairstyles. 

"ITS ANOTHER MALE-NIPPLE MOVIE," Owen said; and, indeed, in addition to Charlton Heston's nipples, there is evidence ofYd Bryrmer and John Derek and 
even Edward G. Robinson having nipples, too. That The Idaho should show The Ten Commandments so cbse to Easter was another example of what rry grandmother 
called the poor "seasonal" taste ofnearfy eveiyone in the entertainment business: that we should see the Exodus ofthe Chosen People on the eve of our Lord's Passion 
and Resurrection was outra^ous-"ALL THAT OLD-TESTAMENT HARSHNESS WHEN WE SHOULD BE THINKING ABOUT JESUS!" as Owen put it. The 
parting of the Red Sea especklfy oflended him 

'YOU CAN'T TAKE A MIRACLE AND JUST SHOW IT!" he said indignantly. 'YOU CAN'T PROVE A MIRACLE-YOU JUST HAVE TO BELIEVE IT! IF 
THE RED SEA ACTUALLY PARTED, IT DIDN'T LOOK LUCE THAT," he said. 'IT DIDN'T LOOK LIKE ANYTHING- ITS NOT A PICTURE ANYONE 
CAN EVEN IMAGINE!" 

But there wasn't bgic to his anger. If The Ten Commandments made him cross, why take it out on Maiy Magdalene and a bunch of toads and tadpoles? In these years 
before we attended Gravesend Acaderry, Owen and I were educated-primat%-by what we saw at The Idaho and on try grandmother's television. Who hasn't been 
"educated" m this sbventy lashbn? Who can bkme Owen for his reaction to The Ten Commandments'? Almost any reaction woub be preferabb to believing it! But if a 
movie as stupid as The Ten Conmandments could make Owen Meary rrurder toads by throwing them at Mary Magdalene, a performance as conpelling as Bette 
Davis's m Dark Victoiy coub convince Owen that he, too, had a bram tumor. At first, Bette Davis is dying and doesn't know it. Her doctor and her best fiiend won't 
tel her. 

'THEY SHOULD TELL HER IMMEDIATELY!" Owen said anxbusfy. The doctor was pkyed by George Brent. 

'He coub never do anything right, aryway" Grandmother observed. Humphrey Bogart is a stableman who speaks with an Irish accent. It was the Christmas of and 
we were watching a movie made in; it was the first time Grarbrnother had permitted us to watch The Late Show-at least, I think it was The Late Show. After a certain 
evening hour-or whenever it was that ny g-andmother began to feel tired-she caled everything The Late Show. She felt sorry for us because the Eastmans were 
spending another Christmas in the Caribbean; Sawyer Depot was a pleasure slipping into the past, for me-for Owen, it was becoming mere wishful thinking 
'You'd think that Humphrey Bogart could learn a better Irish accent than that," ny grandmother compkmed. Dan Needham sab that he woubrit give Georgp Brent a 
part in a production oflhe Gravesend Pkyers; Owen added that Mr. Fish would have been a more convincing doctor to Bette Davis, but Grandmother argued that 
"Mr. Fish woub have his hands fill as Bette Davis's husband"-her doctor eventual^ gets to be her husband, too. 

"Aryone would have Us hands fill as Bette Davis's husband," Dan observed. Owen thou^ it was cruel that Bette Davis had to find out she was dying al by hersel; but 
Dark Victory is one of those movies that presumes to be instructive on the subject of how to die. We see Bette Davis accepting her late gracefilfy; she moves to 
Vermont with George Brent and takes up gardening- cheerful^ living with the feet that one day, sudden^, darkness wil come. 

'THIS IS VERY SAD!" Owen cried. 'HOW CAN SHE NOT THINK ABOUT IT?" 

Ronald Reagan is a vapid young drunk. 

"She should have married Urn," Grandmother said. "She's dying and he's already dead." 

Owen said that the symptoms of Bette Davis's terminal tumor were femOkr to Um 
'Owen, you don't have a brain tumor," Dan Needham tob Um 

"Bette Davis doesn't have one, either!" Grandmother said. "But I tUnk Ronab Rea^ has one." 

"Maybe Georgp Brent, too," Dan sab. 

'YOU KNOW THE PART ABOUT THE DIMMING VISION?" Owen asked. "WELL, SOMETIMES MY VISION DIMS-JUST LIKE BETTE DAVIS'S!" 

'You shoub have your eyes examined, Owen," Grandmother said. 

'You don't have a brain tumor!" Dan Needham repeated. 

'T HAVE SOMETHING," sab Owen Meary. In addition to watching tefevision, Owen and I spent many U^ls backstay with The Gravesend Players, but we rarefy 
watched the performances; we watched the audiences-we repopukted those bleacher seats at that Little League game in the summer of; graduaify, the stands were 
filling We had no doubts about the exact pkcement of the Kenmores or the Dowlings; Owen disputed ny notion that Maureen Earfy and Caroline O'Day were in the 
top row-he SAW themnearer the bottom And we coubn't agree about the Brinker-Smiths. 

'THE BRITISH NEVER WATCH BASEBALL!" Owen sab. But I always had an eye for Ginger Blinker-Smith's tabled vokptuousness; I argued that she had been 
there, that I "saw" her. 

'YOU WOULDN'T HAVE LOOKED TWICE IF SHE HAD BEEN THERE-NOT THAT SUMMER," Owen insisted. 'YOU WERE TOO YOUNG, AND 
BESIDES- SHE'D JUST HAD THE TWINS, SHE WAS AMESS!" 

I su^sted that Owen was prejudiced agqinst the Brinker-Smiths ever since their strenuous lovemaking had battered Um under their bed; but, for the most part, we 
agreed about who had been at the game, and where they had been sitting Morrison the mailman, we had no doubt, had never watched a game; and poor Mrs. Merrill- 
despite how fondfy the baseball season mist have reminded her of the perpetual weather of her native Califomk-was never a fen, either. We were not sure about the 
Rev. Mr. Merrill; we deebed against Us being there on the grounds that we had rarefy seen Um anywhere without Us wife. We were sure the Wi^ins had not been 
there; they were often in attendance, but they dispkyed such a boorish enthusiasm for every pitch that if they'd been at that ^me, we would have noticed them Since it 
had been a time when Barb Wi®n still thougU of Owen as "cute," she woub have rushed to console Umfor Us unfortunate contact with the feted ball-and Rector 
Wi^n would have bungled some rites over ny mother's prostrate form, or pounded ny shaking shoubers with manly camaraderie. As Owen put it, "IF THE 
WIGGINS HAD BEEN THERE, THEY WOULD HAVE MADE A SPECTACLE OF THEMSELVES-WE WOULD NEVER HAVE FORGOTTEN FT!" 

Despite how exciting is any search for a missing parent- however mindless the method-Owen and I had to admit that, so fer, we'd discovered a rather sparse and 
uninteresting lot of baseball fens. It never occurred to us to question whether the town's ardent Little League followers were also steadypatrons of The Gravesend 
Pkyers. 

' 'THERE'S ONE THING YOU MUST NEVER FORGET," Owen tob n^. "SHE WAS A GOOD MOTHER IF SHE THOUGHT THE GUY COULD BE A 
GOOD FATHER TO YOU, YOU'D ALREADY KNOW HIM" 

'You sound so sure," I sab. 

'TM JUST WARNING YOU," he said. 'TTS EXCITING TO LOOK FOR YOUR FATHER BUT DON'T EXPECT TO BE THRILLED WHEN YOU FIND 
HIM. I HOPE YOU KNOW WE'RE NOT LOOKING FOR ANOTHER DAN I" 




I didn't know, I thou^ Owen presumed too rruch. It was exciting to took tor n^^ fether-that much I knew. THE LUST CONNECTION, as Owen caked it, also 
contribUed to our ongoing enthusiasm for THE FATHER HUNT-as Owen called our overall enterprise. 

'EVERY TIME YOU GET A BONER, TRY TO THINK IF YOU REMIND YOURSELF OF ANYONE YOU KNOW'-that was Owen’s interesting advice on the 
matter of vc^ lust being n^^ most traceable connection to n^^ missing lather. As for lust, I had hoped to see more of Hester-now that Noah and Simon were attending 
Gravesend Academy. But, in tact, I saw her less. Noah's academic difliculties had caused himto repeat a year; Simon's first year had been smoother, 

probabfy because it thrilled Simon to have Noah demoted to his grade in school Both boys, by the Christmas of, were juniors at Gravesend-and so thorou^i^ 
involved in what Owen and I presumed to be the more sophisticated activities of private-school life that I saw on^ sli^fy more of them than I saw of Hester. It was 
rare that Noah and Simon were so bored at the academy that they visited Front Street-not even on weekends, which they increasingly spent with their doubtless more 
exotic classmates. Owen and I assumed that-in Noah's and Simon's eyes-we were too immature for them Clearfy, we were too immature for Hester, who-in response 
to Noah being forced to repeat a grade-had mana^d to have herself promoted. She encountered few academic difliculties at Sawyer Depot School where-Owen 
and I imagined- she was terrorizing iaculty and students alike. She had probabfy gone to some eflbrt to skip a grade, motivated-as she always was-to gpt the better of 
her brothers. Nonetheless, all three of ny cousins were scheduled to graduate with the Class of'-when Owen and I would be completing our first and lowly ninth-grade 
year at the academy, we would graduate with the class of. It was humiliating to me; I'd hoped that, one day, I would feel more equal to ny exciting cousins, but I felt I 
was less equal to them than I'd ever been Hester, in particular, seemed beyond ny reach. 

"WELL, SHE YOUR COUSIN-SHE SHOULD BE BEYOND YOUR REACH," Owen said. "ALSO, SHE'S DANGEROUS-YOURE PROBABLY LUCKY 
SHE'S BEYOND YOUR REACH HOWEVER" Owen added, 'TF YOURE REALLY CRAZY ABOUT HER I THINK IT WILL WORK OUT-HESTER 
WOULD DO ANYTHING TO DRIVE HER PARENTS NUTS, SHE’D EVEN MARRY YOU!" 

"Many me!" I cried; the thou^ of manying Hester ^ve me the stnvers. 

"WELL, THAT WOULD DRIVE HER PARENTS AROUND THE BEND," Owen said. "WOULDN'T IT?" 

It would have; and Owen was right: Hester was obsessed with driving her parents-and her brothers-cray. To drive them to madness was the penalty she exacted for all 
of them treating her 'like a ^1"; according to Hester, Sawyer Depot was 'boys' heaven"-ny Aunt Martha was a "fink of womanhood"; she bowed to Uncle Allred's 
notion that the boys needed a private-school education, that the boys needed to "expand their horizons." Hester would expand her own horizons in directions conceived 
to educate her parents reading the errors of their ways. As for Owen's idea that Hester would go to the extreme of manying her own cousin, if that could provide 
Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred with an educational wallop... it was inconceivable to me! 

'T don't think that Hester even likes me," I told Owen; he shru^d. 

'THE POINT IS," said OwenMeany, "HESTER WOULDN’T NECESSARILY MARRY YOU BECAUSE SHEUKED YOU." 

Meanwhile, we couldn't even managp to get ourselves invited to Sawyer Depot for Christmas. After their holidays in the Caribbean, the Eastmans had decided to stay at 
home for the Yiiletide of; Owen and I got our hopes up, but- alas!-they were quickR dashed; we were not invited to Sawyer Depot. The reason the Eastmans weren't 
going to the Caribbean was that Hester had been corresponding with a black boatman who had proposed a rendezvous in the British Virgin Islands; Hester had 
involved herself with this particular black boatman the previous Christmas, in Tortola-when she'd been onR fifteen! NaturalR how she had "involved herself was not 
made explicit^ elear to Owen and me; we had to refy on those parts of the story that ny Aunt Martha had reported to Dan-substantialfy more of the stoiy than she had 
reported to ny grandmother, who was of the opinion that a saitor had made a "pass" at poor Hester, an exereise in crudeness that had made Hester want to stay home. 
In lact, Hester was threatening to escape to Tortola. She was also not speaking to Noah and Simon, who had shown the black boatman's letters to Uncle Alfred and 
Aunt Martha, and who had fiercety disappointed Hester by not introducing her to a single one of their Gravesend Acadeny Iriends. Dan Needham described the 
situation in the form of a headline: 'Teenagp Traumas Run Wild in Sawyer Depot!" Dan suggested to Owen and me that we were better olf to not involve ourselves with 
Hester. How true! But how we wanted to be involved in the thrilling, real-life sleaziness that we suspected Hester was in the thick of We were in a phase, through 
television and the movies, of living onR vicariousR Even laintR sordid silliness excited us if it put us in contact with bve. 

The cbsest that Owen Meany and I eould get to bve was a front-row seat at The Idaho. That Christmas of, Owen and I were fifteen; we tob each other that we 
had Men m bve with Audrey Hepburn, the shy bookstore clerk m Funny Face; but we wanted Hester. What we were left with was a sense of how little, in the area of 
bve, we mist be worth; we felt more foolish than Fred Astaire, dancing with his own raincoat. And how worried we were that the sophisticated worU of Graves-end 
Acadeny would esteem us even less than we esteemed ourselves. Toronto: April, -a rainy Palm Sunday. It is not a warm spring rain-not a "seasonal" rain, as ny 
grandmother liked to say. It is a raw cold rain, a suitabfe day for the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. At Grace Church on-the-Hill the eMdren and the acotytes stood 
huddled m the narthex; hoUing their palm fronds, they reserrbfed tourists who'd landed in the tropbs on an unseasonably eoU day. The organist chose Brahms for the 
processbnal-’O Welt bhmiss dich hssen"; 'O worU I mist leave you." 

Owen hated Palm Sunday: the treachery of Judas, the cowardice of Peter, the weakness of Pilate. 

'ITS BAD ENOUGH THAT THEY CRUCIFIED HEM," Owen said, 'BUT THEY MADE FUN OF HIM, TOO!" 

Canon Mackie read heaviR from Matthew: how they mocked Jesus, how they spit on him, how he cried, 'My God, ny God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 

I find that Hofy Week is draining; no matter how many times I have lived throng his crucifixion, ny anxiety about his resurrection is undiminished-I am terrified that, this 
year, it won't happen; that, that year, it didrit. Anyone can be sentimental about the Nativity, any fool can feel like a Christian at Christmas. But Easter is the main event; 
if you don't believe m the resurrection, you're not a believer. 

'TF YOU DON'T BELIEVE IN EASTER" Owen Meaty said, "DON'T KID YOURSELF-DON’T CALL YOURSELF A CHRISTIAN." 

For the Palm Sunday recessbnal the or^nist chose the usual "Alleluias." In a chilling drizbe, I crossed Russell Hill Road and went m the service entrance of The Bishop 
Strachan School I passed through the kitehen, where the working women and the boarders whose turn it was to help with the Sunday meal all spoke to me. The 
headmistress, the Rev. Mrs. Katharine Keeling, sat m her usual head-of-table position among the housemothers. About forty boarders-the poor girls who had no local 
friends to ask themhome for the weekend, and the ^Is who were happy to stay at school-sat around the other tables. It is always a surprise to see the girls not in their 
uniforms; I know it's a great refief to them to wear their uniforms day in, day out-because they don't have to worry about what to wear. But they are so about how 
they wear their uniforms-they don't have mich experience in dressing themselves-that when they have a choice, when they're allowed to wear their own cbthes, they 
appear wholfy less sophisticated, less worbR than they appear in their uniforms. In the twenty years that I have been a teacher at The Bishop Strachan School the girls' 
uniforms haven't chan^d veiy sigpificantR I've grown rather fond of them If I were a girl of any age, I would wear a niddie, a bosefy tied necktie, a blazer (with ny 
school crest), knee socks-which the Canadians used to call "knee highs"-and a pleated skirt; when they kneel it used to be the rule that the skirt should just touch the 
floor. But for Sunday boarders' lunch, the girls wear their own ebthes; some of them are so badty dressed, I M to reeogrrize them-they make fun of me for that, 
naturalR. Some of them dress like boys-others, like their mothers or like the floozbs they see in movies or on TV. As I am, routineR the onR man m the dining room for 
Sunday boarders' bneh, perhaps they dress for me. I've not seen ny friend-and, teehniealR, ny boss- Katherine Keeling since she delivered her last baby. She has a 
large tamiR-she's had so many ehfldren, I've bst count-but she makes an eflbrt to sit at the housemothers' table on Sundays; and she chatters amiabR to the weekend 
girls. I think Katherine is terrific; but she is too thia And she always is embarrassed when I catch her not eating, althou^ she should get over the surprise; I'm a more 
consistent fixture at the housemothers' table for Sunday boarders' lunch than she is-I don't take time olf to have babfes! But there she was on Pafin Sunday, with mashed 



potatoes and stufling and turkey heaped upon her pbte. 

'Turkey rather dry, is it?" I asked; the bdies, routine^, hu^d-Katherine, typkalfy, blushed. When she's wearing her clerical collar, she boks sli^fy more underwei^ 
than she actual^ is. She's try closest frbnd in Toronto, now that 

Canon Campbell is gone; and even thou^ she's ny boss. I've been at Bishop Strachan bnger than she has. Ob Teddybear Kilgour, as we called him, was 
principal when I was hired. Canon Campbell introduced us. Canon Campbell had been the chaplain at Bishop Strachan before they made him rector of Grace Church 
on-the-Hill; I couldrit have had anyone recommend me for a job at Bishop Strachan who was more "connected" to the school than Canon Campbell- not even ob 
Teddybear Kilgour himself I still tease Katherine about those days. What if she'd been headmistress when I applied for a job? Would she have hired me? A young man 
from the States m those Vbtnam years, a not unattractive young man, ard without a wife; Bishop Strachan has never had many male teachers, and in ny twenty years of 
teaching these young girls, I have occasbnalfy been the only mab teacher at the school Canon Campbell and ob Teddybear Kilgour don't count; they were not mab in 
the threatening sense-they were not potential^ dangprous to young girls. Although the canon taught Scripture and History, in addition to his duties as chaplain, he was an 
eberfy man; and he and ob Teddybear Kilgour were "married up to their ears," as Katherine Keeling likes to say. Ob Teddybear did ask me if I was "attracted to 
young girls"; but I trust have inpressed him that I would take ny taculty responsibilities seriousfy, and that I would concern rryself with those young girls' minds and not 
their bodies. 

"And have you?" Katherine Keeling likes to ask me. How the housemothers titter at the question-like lirerace's live audiences of long ago! Katherine is a rruch mure 
jubilant sod than ny grandmother, bd she has a certain twinkling sarcasm-and the proper ebcution, the good dbtbn-that reminds me of Grandmother. They wodd 
have liked each other; Owen wodd have liked the Rev. Mrs. Keeling, too. I've misbd you if I've conveyed an atmosphere of bneliness at Sunday boarders' bnch. 
Perhaps the boarders feel acdefy bnefy then, bd I feel line. Rituals are comforting; rituals corrbat bneliness. On Palm Sunday, there was nuch talk abod the weather. 
The week before, it had been so cob that everyone commented on the annual error of the birds. Every spring-at least, in Canada-some birds % north too soon 
Thousards are cau^ The Voice m the cob; they return south in a reverse idgration Most common were tales of woe concerning robins ard starlings. Katherine had 
seen some kilbeer %ing south-I had a common-snipe story that impressed them al We'd all read The Gbbe ard Mail that week: we'd loved the story abod the turkey 
vultures who "bed up" ard coddn't % they were mistaken for hawks and taken to a humarre socbty for thawing-od-there were nine ofthem and they threw up all over 
their hardlers. The humane society codd not have been expected to know that tirrkey vultures vomit when attacked. Who wodd guess that turkey vdtures are so 
smart? I've also misled you if I've conveyed an atmosphere of trivia at Sunday boarders' bnch; these lunches are importad to me. After the Palm Sunday bnch, 
Katherine ard I walked over to Grace Church ard signed up for the All Ni^ Vrgl on the notice board b the narthex. Every Maundy Thursday, the Vr^ of Prayer ard 
Qubt is kept from rrbe o'clock that everring und nine o'cbck b the morning of Good Friday. Katherbe ard I always choose the hours rx) one else warrts; we take the 
Vigil from three to live o'cbck b the morning, when Katherine's husband and cMdren are asbep and don't need her. This year she cautioned me: 'T may be a Mb late-if 
the two-o'clock feeding is rruch later than two o'cbck!" She laughs, ard her erdearing^ stick-thb neck boks especmlly vulnerable b her clerbal collar. I see nrany 
parents of the Bishop Strachan girls-they are so smartfy dressed, they drive Jaguars, they never have time to tek. I know that they dismiss the Rev. Mrs. Katherbe 
Keeling as a typical headmistress type-Katherbe is not the sort ofwoman they would look at twbe. But she is wise and kind ard witty and articulate; ard she does not 
bullshit herself about What Easter means. 

"EAS IER MEANS WHAT IT SAYS," sab Owen Meany. At Christ Chrrrch on Easter Sunday, Rector Wi^n always sab: "AHebia. Christ is riserr." 

And we, the People-we sab: 'The Lord is risen indeed. AHebia." 

Toronto: April, -a humd, summery Easter Sunday. It does not matter what prebde begins the service; I will always hear Hatdel's Messiah-and rry mother's not-quite- 
trained soprano singing, '1 krrow that rry Redeemer liveth/' This morning, b Grace Church on-the-Hill, I sat very still, waiting for that passagp b John; I knew what was 
coming hr 

the ob King James version, it was called a "sepulchre"; b the Revised Standard version, it is just a "torrb." Either way, I know the story by heart. 

'Now on the first day of the week Mary Magdalene came to the torrb earfy, while it was still dark, ard saw that the stone had been taken away from the torrb. So she 
ran, and went to Simon Peter ard the other disciple, the one whom Jesus loved, and said to them, 'They have taken the Lord out of the torrb, ard we do not know 
where they have laid him'" 

I remenber what Owen used to say about that passage; every Easter, he would lean a^inst me b the pew ard whisper into ny ear. 'THIS IS THE PART THAT 
ALWAYS GIVES ME THE SHIVERS." 

After the service today, rry feftow Torontonians ard I stood b the sun on the church steps-and we lingered on the sidewalk along Lonsdale Road; the sun was so 
welcome, and so hot. We were childish^ delimited by the heat, as if we'd spent years b an atmosphere as cob as the torrb where Mary Magdalene found Jesus 
missing Leaning against me, and whispering into ny ear-b a manner remirdful of Owen Meany-Katherine Keeling said: 'Those birds that flew north, ard then south- 
today they're %ing north agab" 

"ABebia," I said. I was thinking ofOwen when I added, 'He is riserr." 

"ABebia," sab the Rev. Mrs. Keeling That the tefevisbn was always "on" at Front Street ceased to tempt Owen and me. We could hear Grandmother, talking either to 
herself or to Ethel-or directfy commenting to the TV-and we heard the rise and M of the studio-nrade lau^rter. It was a big house; for four years, Owen and I had the 
impression that there was always a forbidding gathering of grown-ups, chattering away b a distant room My grandmother sounded as if she were the haranguing bader 
of a compliant mob, as if it were her special responsbility to berate her audience and to anuse them, almost sinultaneousfy-for they rewarded her humor with their 
punctual laughter, as if they were hi^ify entertained that the tone of vobe she used on them was uniform^ abusive. Thus Owen Meany aib I learned what crap television 
was, without ever thinking that we hadn't come to this opinbn by ourselves; had ny grarbmother aBowed us onfy two hours of TV a day, or lut permbed us more than 
one hour on a "school night," we probabfy woub have become as slavish^ devoted to televisbn as the rest of our ^neration. Owen started out loving onty a few things 
he saw on television, but he saw everything-as rruch of everything as he could stand. After four years of tefevisbn, thou^ he watched nothing but Lberace and the ob 
movies. I db, or tried to do, everything Owen db. For example; b the summer of when we were both sixteen, Owen got his driver's Bcense before I got mbe-not onfy 
because he was a month ober, but because he already knew how to drive. He'd teu^ himsefr with his lather's various trucks-he'd been driving on those steep, loopy 
roads that ran around the quarries that pockmarked most of Maiden HilL He took his driver's test on the day of his sixteenth birthday, using his lather's tomato-red 
pickup truck; b those days, there was no driver education course b New Hampshire, and you took yorrr test with a bcal policeman b the passengpr seat-the poBcenran 
told you where to turn, when to stop or back up or park. The poBceman, b Owen's case, was Chief Ben Pike hanseH; Chief Pike expressed corrcem reading whether 
or not Owen coub reach the pedals-or see over the steering wheel But Owen had anticipated this: he was mechanical^ incBned, and he'd raised the seat of the pickup 
so hi^ that Chief Pike hit his head on the rool; Owen had shd the seat so lar forward that Chief Pike had consberabb diflicuBy cramming his knees under the 
dashboard-b bet. Chief Pike was so physical^ uncomfortable b the cab of the pickup that he cut Owen's test lairfy short. 

"HE DIDN'T EVEN MAKE ME PARALLEDPARK!" Owen said; he was disappointed that he was derried the opportunity to show olf his paraBel-parkbg abilbes- 
Owen Meany could slip that tonrato-red pickup into a parking space that would have been chaBenging for a Volkswa^n Beetle, hr retrospect. I'm srrrprised that Chief 
Pike didn't search the interbr of the pickup for that "instrument of death" he was always looking for. Dan Needham tau^ me to drive; it was the summer Dan directed 
JuBus Caesar b the Graveserb Acaderry summer school arb he woub take me for lessons every numing before rehearsals. Dan would drive me out the Swasey 




Parkway and up Maiden HilL I practiced on the back roads around the quarries-the roads on which Owen Meany learned to drive were good enou^ for me; and Dan 
judgpd it safer for me off 

the public W^ways, althou^ the Meany Granite Company vehicles flew around those roads with reckless abandon. The quarrymen were fearless drivers and 
they trucked the granite and their machinery at full throttle; but, in the summer, the trucks raised so rruch dust that Dan and I had warning when one was coning-I 
always had time to pull over, while Dan recited his favorite Shakespeare from Julius Caesar. Cowards die many times before fheir deafhs; The valiant never taste of 
death but once. Whereupon, Dan would grip the dashboard and trenble while a dynamite truck hurtled past us. Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. It seems to me 
the most stran^ that men should fear; Seeing that death, a necessary end, Will come when it will come. Owen, too, was fond of that passagp. When we saw Dan's 
production of Julius Caesar, later that summer, I had passed rry driver's test;-yet, in the evenings, when Owen and I would drive down to the boardwalk and the casino 
at Hampton Beach together, we took the tomato-red pickup and Owen always drove. I paid for the g^s. Those summer nights of were the first nights I remember 
feeling "grown up"; we'd drive half an hour from Gravesend for the fleeting privilege of inching along a crowded, ^udy strip of beachfront, boking at girls who rarefy 
looked at us. Sometimes, they boked at the truck. We could drive abng this strip onfy two or three times before a cop would motion us over to the side of the street, 
examine Owen's driver's license-in disbelief-and then suggest that we find a place to park the truck and resume our boking at girls on foot, on either the boardwalk or 
on the sidewalk that threaded the arcades. Walking with Owen Meany at Hampton Beach was ill-advised; he was so strikingfy small, he was teased and rou^d up by 
the delinquent young men who tilted the pinball machines and swa^red in the heated vbinity of the girls m their cotton-candy-colored clothes. And the girls, who rarefy 
returned our glances when we were secure in the Meany Granite Company pickup, took veiy long (and giggling) boks at Owen when we were on foot. When he was 
walking, Owen didn't dare look at the girls. Therefore, when a cop would, inevitabfy, advise us to park the track and pursue our interests "on foot," Owen and I woub 
drive back to Gravesend. Or we would drive to a popular daytime beach-Littb Boaf s Head, which was beautifiilfy empty at ni^. We'd sit on the sea wall, and feel the 
cool air off the ocean, and watch the phosphorescence sparkle in the surf Or we would drive to Ifye Harbor and sit on the breakwater, and watch the small boats 
slapping on the nilfled, pondlike surface; the breakwater itself had been built with the slag-the broken sbbs-from the Meany Granite Quany. 

'THEREFORE, I HAVE A RIGHT TO SIT HERE," Owen always said; no one, of course, ever challenged our being there. Even thou^ the ^Is ignored us that 
summer, that was when I noticed that Owen was attractive to women-not onfy to my mother. It is difficult to say how he was attractive, or why, but even when he was 
sixteen, even when he was especiaify shy or awkward, he boked like someone who had earned what grasp of the world he had. I mi^ have been particularfy 
conscbus of this aspect of him because he had tnify earned so much more than / had. It was not just that he was a better student, or a better driver, or so 
pWlosophicalfy sure of himself; here was someone I had grown up with, and had grown used to teasing-I had picked him up over try head and passed him back and 
forth, I had derided his smallness as surefy as the other children had-and yet, suddenly, by the time he was sixteen, he appeared in command. He was more in command 
of himself than the rest of us, he was more in command of us than the rest of us-and with women, even with those ^Is who gi^ed when they boked at him, you sensed 
how compelled they were to touch him. And by the end of the summer of, he had something astonishing for a sixteen-year-old-m those days before all this ardent and 
cosmetic wei^lifting, he had iruscles! To be sure, he was tiny but he was flercefy strong, and his sinewy strength was as visible as the strength of a whippet; alhou^ 
he was fryiterringly lean, there was already something very adult about Ws rruscukr devebpment-and why not? After all, he'd spent the summer working with granite. I 
hadn't even been working In June, he'd started as a stonecutter; he spent most of the working day m the monument shop, cutting with the grain, 

WITH THE RIFT, as he called it-using the wed^ and feathers. By the middle of the month, his father had taught him how to saw a^inst the grain; the sawyers 
cut up the biggpr slabs, and they finished fhe gavestones with what was called a diamond wheel-a circular blade, impregnated with diamonds. By Jufy, he was working 
in the quarries-he was often the signalman, but his father apprenticed him to the other quarrymerr the channel bar drillers, the derrickman, the dynamiters. It seemed to 
me that he spent most of the month of August m a single, remote pit-one hundred and seventy-five feet deep, a football fieU m diameter. He and the other men were 
lowered to work m a gout bucket- "gout" is waste, the rubble of broken rock that is raised from the pit all day long At the end of the day, they bring up the men in the 
bucket. Granite is a dense, heavy stone; it weighs close to two hundred pounds per eubb foot. Ironicalfy-even though they worked with the diamond wheel-most of the 
sawyers had all their liners; but none of the quarrymen had all their liners; onfy Mr. Meany had all Hs. 

'TEL KEEP ALL MINE, TOO," Owen said. 'YOU'VE GOT TO BE MORE THAN QUICK, YOU'VE GOT TO FEEL WHEN THE ROCK'S GOING TO 
MOVE BEFORE IT MOVES-YOU'VE GOT TO MOVE BEFORE THE ROCK MOVES." 

Just the slickest fuzz gew on his upper lip; nowhere else did Hs face show traces of a beard, and the faint moustache was so downy and such a pale-gay color that I 
first mistook it for pulverized granite, the familiar rock dust that clung to Hm Yet his face-Hs nose, the sockets for Hs eyes, Hs cheekbones, aixl the contours of Hs jaw- 
had the gaunt definition that one sees in the faces of sixteen-year-obs onfy when they are starving By Septeirber, he was smoking a pack of Camels a day. In the 
yelbw gbw of the dashboard lights, when we went out driving in the pickup at ni^ I would catch a glimpse of his profile with the ci^ette dangling from Hs lips; Hs 
face had a permanent adult quaKly. Those mothers' breasts he'd once unfavorabfy compared to try mother's breasts were beneath Hs interest now, althou^ Barb 
Wien's were still TOO BIG, Mrs. Webster's were still TOO LOW, aib Mrs. Merrill's onfy VERY FUNNY While Gin^r Brinker-Smith, as a youn^r mother, had 
claimed our attention, we now (for the most part) coolfy assessed our peers. THE TWO CAROUNES-Caroline Perkins and Caroline O'Day-appealed to us, althou^ 
the breasts ofCaroline O'Day were devalued, in Owen's view, by her Catholicism Maureen Earfys bosom was judgpd to be PERKY; HannahAbbot's breasts were 
SMALL BUT SHAPELY; Irene Babson, who had ^en Owen the shivers as long ago as when try mother's bosomwas under review, was ix)w so out of control as to 
be SIMPLY SCARY Deborah Peny Lucy Dearborn, Betsy Bickford, Sarah Tilton, Polfy Farrum-to their names, and to the contours of their young breasts, Owen 
Meany would inhale a Camel deepfy. The summer wind rushed through the roled-down window of the pickup; when he exhaled, slowfy, throu^ Hs nostrils, the 
ci^ette smoke was swept away from his face-dramaticaify exposing him as if he were a man miraculousfy emergng from a fire. 

'ITS TOO SOON TO TELUWITH MOST SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLDS," Owen said, sounding already worldfy enough for aiy conversation he rni^ encounter at 
Graveserxl Acadeny-althou^ we both knew that the problem with the sixteen-year-old girls who interested us was that they dated eighteen-year-olds. 'BY THE 
TIME WE'RE HGHTEEN, WE'LL GET THEM BACK," Owen said. "AND WE'LL GET ALL THE SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLDS, TOO-THE ONES WE WANT," 
he added, inhaling a^in and squinting into the oncoming headlights. By the fall of, when we entered Gravesend Acadeny, Owen seemed very sophisticated to me; the 
wardrobe rry grandmother had acquired for him was more stylish than anything you could buy in New Hampshire. My cbthes all came from Gravesend, but 
Grandmother took Owen shopping in Boston; it was Hs first time on a train, and-since they were both smokers-they rode in the smoking coach together and shared 
their nearfy constant (and critical) comments on the attire of their fellow passengprs on the Boston & Maine, and on the comparative courtesy (or lack thereof) of the 
conductors. Grandmother outfitted Owen almost entirefy at Filene's and Jordan Marsh, one of wHch had a Small Gentlemen's Department, which the other called A 
Small Man's Special Needs. Jordan Marsh and Filene's were pretty flashy labels by New Hampshire standards-'THIS IS NOT BARGAIN-BASEMENT STUFF!" 
Owen said proudfy. For our first day of classes, Owen showed up looking like a small Harvard lawyer. 

He was not intimidated by the bi^r boys because he had always been smaller; and he was not intimidated by the older boys because he was smarter. He saw 
immediatefy a crucial difference between Gravesend, the town, and Gravesend, the acadeny the town paper. The Gravesend News-Letter, reported all the news that 
was decent and believed that all things decent were important; the school newspaper, wHch was called The Grave, reported eveiy indecency that could escape the 
censorship of the paper's faculty adviser and believed that all tHn^ decent were boring. Gravesend Acadeny enforaced a cymcal tone of voice, savored a criticism of 
eveiything that anyone took seriously, the students halbwed, above everyone else, that boy who saw himself as bom to break the rules, as destined to chan^ the laws. 



And to the students of Gravesend who thus chafed a^inst their bonds, the on^ accepted tone was caustic-was biting, mordant, bitter, scathing sarcasm, the juicy 
vocabulary of which Owen Meany had already learned from try grandmother. He had mastered sarcasm in rruch the same way he had become a smoker; he was a 
pack-a-day man in a month. In his first M term at Gravesend, the other boys nicknamed him "SarcasmMaster." In the lingo of those times, eveiyone was a something 
"master"; Dan Needham tells me that this is one of those examples of student language that endures-at Graves-end Acaderry, the term is still in use. I have never heard it 
at Bishop Strachaa But Owen Meany was Sarcasm Master in the way that big Buster York was Barf Master, that Skipper Hilton was Zit Master, that Morris West 
was Nose Master, that DufFy Swain (who was prematurefy bald) was Hair Master, that George Fo^ (the hockey player) was Ice Master, that Horace Bri^iam (a 
lady's man) was Snatch Master. No one found a name fer me. Among the editors of The Grave, in which Owen published the first essay he was assigned in Diglish 
class, Owen was known as 'The Voice." His essay was a satire on the source of food in the school dining hal-"MYSTERY MEAT," Owen titled the essay and the 
unrecognizable, gray steaks we were served weekfy; the essay, which was published as an editorial, described the slander and refrigeration of an unidentified, possibfy 
prehistoric beast that was dra^d to the underground kitchen of the school in chains, "DSf THE DEAD OF NIGHT." 

The Voice The editorial and the subsequent weekfy essays that Owen published in The Grave were ascribed ix)t to Owen Meany by name, but to 'The Voice"; and the 
text was printed in uniform upper-case letters. 'TM ALWAYS GOING TO BE PUBLISHED IN CAPITALS," Owen explained to Dan and me, "BECAUSE IT 
WILL INSTANTLY GRAB THE READER'S ATTENHON, ESPECIALLY AFTER 'THE VOICE' GETS TO BE A KIND OF INSHTUTTON." 

By the Christmas of, in our first year at the acadeiry that is what Owen Meany had become: The Voice-A KIND OF INSTITUTION. Even the Search Committee- 
appointed to find a new headmaster-was interested in what The Voice had to say. Applicants for the position were given a subscription to The Grave; the snide, 
sneering precocity of the student body was well represented in its pagss-and best represented by the capitals mat commanded one's gaze to Owen Meany. There were 
some old currrudgeons on the lacully-and some young fuddy-duddies, too-who objected to Owen's style; and I don't mean that they objected onty to his outrageous 
capitalization Dan Needham told me that there'd been more than one heated debate in faculty meeting concerning the "marginal taste" of Owen's blanket criticism of the 
school; granted, it was well within a long-established tradition for Gravesend students to complain about the acaderry, but Owen's sarcasm suggested, to some, a total 
and threatening irreverence. Dan defended Owen; but The Voice was a proven irritant to many of the more insecure merrbers of the Gravesend conramity- including 
those faraway but important subscribers to The Grave: "concerned" parents and alumni The subject of "concerned" parents and alumni yielded an especially fivefy and 
controversial column for The Voice. 

"WHAT ARE THEY 'CONCERNED' ABOUT?" Owen pondered. "ARE THEY 'CONCERNED' WITH OUR EDUCAHON-THAT IT BE BOTH 'CLASSICAL' 
AND 'HMELY-OR ARE THEY 'CONCERNED' THAT WE MIGHT POSSIBLY LEARN MORE THAN THEY HAVE LEARNED; THAT WE MIGHT 
INFORM OURSELVES SUFFICIENTLY TO CHALLENGE A FEW OF THEIR MORE HARDENED AND IDIOTIC OPINIONS? ARE THEY 
'CONCERNED' ABOUT THE QUAUTY AND VIG-OROUSNESS OF OUR EDUCAHON; OR ARE THEY MORE SUPERFICIALLY 'CONCERNED' 
THAT WE MIGHT FAIL TO GET INTO THE UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE OF THEIR CHOICE?" 

Then there was the column that challenged the coat-and-tie dress code, arguing that it was "INCONSISTENT TO DRESS US LIKE GROWN-UPS AND TREAT 
US LIKE CHILDREN." And there was the eolumn about required church-attendance, arguing that "IT RUINS THE PROPER ATMOSPHERE FOR PRAYER 
AND WORSHIP TO HAVE THE CHURCH-AW CHURCH-FULL OF RESTLESS ADOLESCENTS WHO WOULD RATHER BE SLEEPING LATE OR 
INDULGING IN SEXUAL FANTASIES OR PLAYING SQUASH FURTHERMORE, REQUIRING ATTENDANCE AT CHURCH-FORCING YOUNG 
PEOPLE TO PAKHCIPATE IN THE RITUALS OF A BELIEF THEY DON'T SHARE-SERVES MERELY TO PREJUDICE THOSE SAME YOUNG 
PEOPLE AGAINST ALL REUGIONS, AND AGAINST SINCERELY RELIGIOUS BELIEVERS. I BELIEVE THAT IT IS NOT THE PURPOSE OF A 
LIBERAL EDUCAHON TO BROADEN AND EXPAND OUR PREJUDICES." 

And on and on. You should have heard him on the subject of required athletics: "BORN OF A BROWN-SLURT MENTAUTY, A CONCEPT EMBRACED BY 
THE HITLER YOUTH!" And on the regulation that boarders were not albwed to enjoy more than three weekends off-eampus in a single term: "ARE WE SO 
SIMPLE, IN THE ADMINISTRAHON'S VIEW, THAT WE ARE CHARACTERIZED AS CONTENT TO SPEND OUR WEEKENDS AS ATHLEHC 
HEROES OR FANS OF SPECTATOR SPORTS; IS IT NOT POSSIBLE THAT SOME OF US MIGHT FIND MORE SHMULAHON AT HOME, OR AT 
THEHOMEOF AFRIEND-OR(EVEN)ATAGIRLS' SCHOOL? AND I DON'T MEAN AT ONE OF THOSE OVERORGANIZED AND CHARMLESSLY 
CHAPERONED DANCESl" 

The Voice was our voice; he championed our causes; he made us proud of ourselves in an atmosphere mat belittled and intimidated us. But his was also a voice that 
could criticize us. When a boy was thrown out of school for killing cats-he was ritualisticalfy lynching cats that were pets of laculy families- we were qiiek to say how 
"sick" he was; it was Owen who reminded us that all boys (himself included) were touched by that same sickness. "WHO ARE WE TO BE RIGHTEOUS?" he asked 
us. "I HAVE MURDERED TADPOLES AND TOADS-I'VE BEEN A MASS-MURDERER OF INNOCENT WILDLIFE!" He described his imtiktions in a sefr- 
condemnatory regretful tone; ahhou^ he also confessed his sli^ vandalism of the sainted Mary Magdalene, I was arrused to see that he offered no apologies to the 
nuns of St. Mfehael's-it was the tadpoles and toads he was sony about. "WHAT BOY HASN'T KILLED JIVE THINGS? OF COURSE, ITS 'SICK' TO BE A 
HANGMAN OF POORCATS-BUT HOW IS IT WORSE THAN WHAT MOST OF US HAVE DONE? I HOPE WE'VE OUTGROWN IT, BUT DOES 
THAT MEAN WE FORGET THAT WE WERE LIKE THAT? DO THE FACULTY REMEMBER BEING BOYS? HOW CAN THEY PRESUME TO TEACH 
US ABOUT OURSELVES IF THEY DON'T REMEMBER BEING TIKE US? IF THIS IS A PLACE WHERE WE THINK THE TEACHING IS SO GREAT, 
WHY NOT TEACH THE KID THAT KILLING CATS IS 'SICK'-WHY THROW HIM OUT?" 

It would grow to be a theme of Owen's: "WHY THROW HIM OUT?" he would ask, repeated^. When he agreed that someone should have been thrown out, he said 
so. Drinking was punishable by dismissal, but Owen argued that gptting other students drunk should be a more punishable offense than solitary drinking also, that most 
fom® of drinking were' 'NOT AS DESTRUCTIVE AS THE ALMOST-ROUHNE HARASSMENT OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT 'COOL BY STUDENTS 
WHO THINK IT IS 'COOL' TO BE HARSHLY ABUSIVE-BOTH VERBALLY ABUSIVE AND PHYSICALLY INTIMIDATING. CRUEL AND 
DELIBERATE MOCKERY IS WORSE THAN DRINKING; STUDENTS WHO BAIT AND MERCILESSLY TEASE THEIR FELLOW STUDENTS ARE 
GUILTY OF WHAT SHOULD BE A MORE 'PUNISHABLE OFFENSE THAN GETTING DRUNK-ESPECIALLY IN THOSE INSTANCES WHEN YOUR 
DRUNKENNESS HURTS NO ONE BUT YOURSELF." 

It was well known that The Voice didn't drink; he was 'black-colfee Meany," aixi "pack-a-day Meany"; he believed in his own alertness-he was sharp, he wanted to 
stay sharp. FCs eolumn on 'THE PERILS OF DRINK AND DRUGS" rrust have appealed even to his critics; if he was not afraid of the faculty, he was also not afraid 
of his peers. It was still on^ oirr first, orr ninth-grade year, when Owen invited Hester to 

the Senior Dance-in Noah and Simon's graduating year, Owen Meany dared to invite their dreaded sister to their senior-class dance! 

"She'll just use you to meet other guys," Noah warned him 

"She'll fuck our whole ebss and leave you looking at the chandelier," Simon told Owen. I was furious with him I wished I'd had the nerve to ask Hester to be rry date; 
but how do you' 'date" your first cousin? Noah and Simon and I commiserated; as nuch as Owen had eaptured our admiration, he had risked errbarrassing himself- 
and all of us-by being the instrument of Hester's debut at Gravesend Acadeiry. 

'Hester the Molester," Simon repeated and repeated. 



"She's just a Sawyer Depot kind of ^1," Noah said condescending^. But Hester knew rruch more about Gravesend Acaderr^^ than any of us knew she knew; on that 
hakry, spring weekend in, Hester arrived prepared. After all, Owen had sent her eveiy issue of The Grave; if she had once redded Owen with distaste-she had caled 
him queer and cra^, and a creep- Hester was no fool She could tel when a star had risen And Hester was committed to irreverence; it should have been no surprise 
to Noah and Simon and me that The Voice had won her heart. Whatever had been her actual experience with the black boatman from Tortola, the encounter had lent 
to Hester's recklessfy blooming young womanhood a measure of restraint that women gain from on^ the most tragic entanglements with love; in addition to her dark and 
primitive beauty, and a substantial loss of wei^ that drew one's attention to her fill, imposing bosom and to the hardness of the bones in her sonber fece, Hester now 
held herself back just enou^ to make her dangerousness both more subtle and more absolute. Her wariness matured her; she had always known how to dress-I think it 
ran in the Iknily. In Hester's case, she wore simple, expensive clothes-but more casualty than the designer had intended, and the lit was never quite right; her body 
bebnged in the jungle, covered onty essentialty, possibty with fur or grass. For the Senior Dance, she wore a short black dress with spa^tti straps as thin as string; the 
dress had a fill skirt, a fitted waist, and a deepty plunging necklne that exposed a broad expanse of Hester's throat and chest-a fetching background for the necklace of 
rose-gray pearls ny Aunt Martha had given her for her seventeenth birthday. She wore no stockings and danced barefoot; around one ankle was a black rawhide 
thong, from which a turquoise bauble dangled- touching the top of her foot. Its value could have been onty sentimental; Noah implied that the Tortola boatman had ^en 
it to her. At the Senior Dance, the faculty chaperones-and their wives-never took their eyes olfher. We were all enthralled. When Owen Meany daneed with Hester, 
the sharp bridgp of Hs nose fit perfectty in her cleavage; no one even "cil in" 

There we were, in our rented tuxedos, boys more afiaid of pimples than of war; but Owen's tux was not rented-ny grandmother had bou^ it for him-and in its 
taloring, in its lack of shine, in its touch of satin on its slim lapels, it eloquentty spoke to the matter that was so obvious to us aft how The Voice expressed what we 
were unable to say. lice all dances at the academy, this one ended under extreme supervision; no one could leave the dance earty, and when one left, and had escorted 
one's date to the visitor's dorm, one returned to one's own dorm and "checked in" precisety fifteen minutes after having "checked out" of the dance. But Hester was 
staying at Front Street. I was too mortified to spend that weekend at ny grandmother's-with Hester as Owen's date-and so I returned to Dan's dorm with the other 
boys who marched to the school's rules. Owen, who had the day boy's standing permission to drive himself to and from the academy, drove Hester back to Front 
Street. Once in the cab of the tomato-red pickup, Hester and Owen were freed from the regulations of the Danee Committee; they lit up, the smoke from their 
ci^ettes concealed the assumed complaceney of their expressions, and each of them Med an arm out a rolled-down window as Owen turned up the volume of the 
radio and drove artfulty away. With his cigarette, with Hester beside him-in his tux, in the hi^ cab of that tomato-red piekup-Owen Meany looked almost tall. Other 
boys claimed that they "did it" in the bushes- between leaving the danee and arriving at their dorms. Other boys displayed kissing techniques in lobbies, risked "copping 
a feel" in coat rooms, defied the chaperones' quick censure of anything as vul^ as sticking a tongue in a girl's ear. But beyond the indisputable lact of his nose 
embedded in Hester's cleavage, Owen and Hester did not resort to either common or 

gross forms of public afiection And how he later rebuked our childishness by refusing to talk about her; if he "did it" with her. The Voice was not bracing about 
it. He took Hester back to Front Street and they watched The Late Showtogpther; he drove himselfbacktothequany-"tTWASRATHERLATE,"he admitted. 
"What was the movie?" I asked. 

"WHAT MOVIE?" 

'OnThe Late Show!" 

'OH, I FORGET..." 

'Hester mist have fucked his brains out," Simon said morosety, Noah hit him "Since when does Owen 'forget' a movie?" Simon cried; but Noah hit him again 'Owen 
evenremenbers The Robe I" Simon said; Noah hit him in the mouth, and Simon started swinging "It doesn't matter!" Simon yelled. 'Hester lucks eveiybody!" 

Noah had his brother by the throat. 'We don't know that," he said to Simon 
'We think it!" Simon cried. 

'It's okayto think it," Noah told his brother; he rubbed his forearm back and forth across Simon's nose, which began to bleed. "But if we don't know it, we don't say it." 
'Hester fucked Owen's brains out!" Simon screamed; Noah drove the point ofHs elbow into the holbw between Simon's eyes. 

'We don't know that," he repeated; but I had grown accustomed to their savage fi^-they no longer frightened me. Their brutality seemed plain and safe alongside ny 
conflicted feelings for Hester, ny crushing envy of Owen Once a^in. The Voice put us in our places. 'IT IS HARD TO KNOW, IN THE WAKE OF THE 
DISTURBING DANCE-WEEKEND, WHETHER OUR ESTEEMED PEERS OR OUR ESTEEMED FACULTY CHAPERONES SHOULD BE MORE 
ASHAMED OF THEMSELVES. IT IS PUERILE FOR YOUNG MEN TO DISCUSS WHAT DEGREE OF ADVANTAGE THEY TOOK OF THEIR DATES; 
IT IS DISRESPECTFUL OF WOMEN-ALL THIS CHEAP BRAGGING-AND IT GIVES MEN A BAD REPUTAHON. WHY SHOULD WOMEN TRUST 
US? BUT IT IS HARD TO SAY WHETHER THIS BOORISH BEHAVIOR IS WORSE OR BETTER THAN THE GESTAPO TACHCS OF OUR PURITAN 
CHAPERONES. THE DEAN'S OFFICE TELLS ME THAT TWO SENIORS HAVE RECEIVED NOTICE OF DISCIPLINARY PROBAHON-FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF THE TERMl-FOR THEIR ALLEGED 'OVERT INDISCRETIONS'; I BELIEVE THE TWO INCIDENTS FALL UNDER THE 
PUNISHABLE OFFENSE OF 'MORALLY REPREHENSIBLE CONDUCT WITH GIRLS,' 

"AT THE RISK OF SOUNDING PRURIENT, I SHALL REVEAL THE SHOCKING NATURE OF THESE TWO SINS AGAINST THE SCHOOL AND 
WOMANKIND. ONE! A BOY WAS FOUND 'FONDLING' HIS DATE IN THE TROPHY ROOM OF THE GYM: AS THE COUPLE WAS FULLY 
DRESSED-AND STANDING-AT THE TIME, IT SEEMS UNLIKELY THAT A PREGNANCY COULD HAVE RESULTED FROM THEIR EXCHANGE; 
AND ALTHOUGH THE GYM IS NOTORIOUS FOR IT, I'M SURE THEY HADN'T EVEN EXPOSED THEMSELVES SUFFICIENTLY TO RISK AN 
ATHLETE'S FOOT INFECTION. TWO! ABOY WAS SEEN LEAVING THE BUTT ROOM IN BANCROFT HALL WITH HIS TONGUE IN HIS DATE'S 
EAR-AN ODD AND OSTENTAHOUS MANNER IN WHICH TO EXIT A SMOKING LOUNGE, I WILL AGREE, BUT THIS DEGREE OF PHYSICAL 
CONTACT IS ALSO NOT KNOWN TO RESULT IN A PREGNANCY TO MY KNOWLEDGE, IT IS EVEN DIFFICULT TO COMMUNICATE THE 
COMMON COLD BY THIS METHOD." 

After that one, it became customary for the applicants-for the position of headmaster-to request to meet him when they were interviewed. The Search Committee had a 
student subcommittee available to interview each candidate; but when the candidates asked to meet The Voice, Owen insisted that he be given A PRIVATE 
AUDIENCE. The issue of Owen being granted this privilege was the srbject of a special lacully meeting where tempers flared; Dan said there was a movement to 
replace the faculty adviser to The Grave-there were those who said that the "pregnancy humor" in Owen's column about the Serrior Dance should not have escaped the 
adviser's censorship. But the faculty adviser to The Grave was an Owen Meany supporter; Mr. Earty-that deepty flawed thespian who brought to eveiy role he was 
given in The Gravesend Players an overblown and befuddled sense of Learlke doom-cried that he would defend the "unsullied ^rdus" of The Voice, if necessary, "to 
the death." That would not be necessary, DanNeedhamwas sure; but that 

Owen was supported by such a boob as Mr. Earty was conceivabty worse than no defense at all Several applicants for the headmaster position admitted that 
their interviews with The Voice had been' 'daunting"; I'm sure that they were unprepared for his size, and when they heard him speak. I'm sure they got the shivers and 
were troubled by the absurdity of that voice comrrunicating strictty in uppercase letters. One of the favored candidates withdrew his application; althou^ there was no 
direct evidence that Owen had contributed to the candidate's retreat, the man admitted there was a certain quality of "accepted cynicism" among the students that had 




"depressed" him. The man added that these students demonstrated an "attitude of superiority"-and' 'such a degree of freedom of speech as to make their lideral 
education too lideraL" 

"Nonsense!" Dan Needham had cried in the laculty meeting. 'Dwen Meaity isn't cynical! If this gi^ was referring to Owen, he was referring to him incorrectfy. Good 
riddance!" 

But not all the laculty felt that way. The Search Committee would need another year to satisfy their search; the present headmaster cheerfulfy agreed-lbr the good of the 
school-to stall his retirement. He was all "ibr the good of the school," the old headmaster; and it was his support of Owen Meany that-for a while-kept Owen's enemies 
fromhis throat. 

'He's a deli^itfrilMe fella!" the headmaster said. "1 wouldn't niss reading The Voice-not Ibr all the world!" 

His name was Archibald Thorndike, and he'd been headmaster Ibrever; he'd married the dauber of the headmaster before him, and he was about as "old school" as a 
headmaster could ^t. Alhou^ the newer, more progressive-minded laculty complained about Archie Thorndike's reluctance to change a single course requirement-not 
to mention his views of "the whole boy"-the heacfrmster had no enemies. Old "Thorny," as he was called-and he encouraged even the boys to address him as "Thomy"- 
was so headmasterfy in every pleasing comfortable, superficial way that no one could feel unfriendfy toward him He was a tall, broad-shouldered, white-haired man 
with a lace as serviceable as an oar; in feet, he was an oarsman, and an outdoorsman-a man who preferred soft, unironed trousers, maybe khakis or corduroys, and a 
tweed jacket with the elbow patches in need of a thread here or there. He went hatless in our New Hampshire winters, and was such a supporter of our teams-in the 
rawest weather-that he wore a scar from an errant hockey puck as proudly as a merit badgp; the puck had struck him above the eye while he'd tended the goal during 
the annual Alumni-Varsity game. Thorny was an honorary merrber of several of Gravesend's graduating elasses. He played every alumrri ^me in the goal 
'Ice hockey's not a sissy sport!" he liked to say. In another vein, in defense of Owen Meany, he maintained: 'Tt is the well educated who will improve society-and they 
will improve it, at first, by criticizing it, and we are giving them the tools to eriticize it. Naturalfy, as students, the bri^ier of them will begin their improvements upon 
society by critieizing us. "To Owen, old Archie Thorndike would singa sli^fydiflerent song 'Tt is your responsibility to find feidt withme, it is nine to hear you out. But 
don't expect me to chan^. I'm not going to change; I'm going to retire I Get the new headmaster to make the chants; that's when / made chants-when I was new." 
"WHAT CHANGES DID YOU MAKE?" Owen Meany asked. 

'That's another reason I'm retiring!" old Thorny told Owen aniabfy. 'My memoiy's shot!" 

Owen thought that Archihaki Thorndike was a blithering glad-handing Ibol; but everyone, even The Voice, thou^ that old Thorny was a niee gty. "NICE GUYS ARE 
THE TOUGHEST TO GET RID OF," Owen wrote Ibr The Grave; but even Mr. Earfy was smart enou^ to censor that. Then it was summer; The Voice went back to 
work in the quarries-I don't think he said much down in the pits-and I had rry first job. I was a guide Ibr the Gravesend Acaderry Admissions Oflfice; I showed the 
school to prospective students and their parents-it was boring but it certainfy wasn't hard. I had a ring of master keys, which amounted to the greatest responsibility 
anyone had given me, and I had freedom of choice reading which typical classroom I would show, and which "typical" domitoiy room I chose rooms at random in 
Waterhouse Hall, in the vague hope that 1 mi^ surprise Mr. and Mrs. Brinker-Smith at their ^me of musical beds; but the twins were older now, and maybe the 
Brinker-Smiths didn't "do it" with their former gusto. In the evenings, at Hampton Beach, Owen boked tired to me; I reported to the Admissbns Ofibe for ny first 
guided tour at ten, but Owen was stepping into the g'out bucket by seven eveiy morning His fingpmails were cracked; his hands were cut and swollen; his arms were 
tanned and thin and hard. He 

didn't talk about Hester. The summer of was the first summer that we met with any success in picking up ^Is; or, rather, Owen met with this success, and he 
introduced the girls he met to me. We didn't' 'do it" that summer; at least, / didn't, and-to rry knowled^-Owen never had a date alone. 

'TTS A DOUBLE DATE OR ITS NOTHING," he'd tell one surprised ^1 afler another. "ASK YOUR FRIEND OR FORGET IT." 

And we were BO lon^r afraid to cruise the pinball arcades around the casino on foot; delinquent thugs would still pick on Owen, but he qdckfy established a 
reputation as an untouchable. 

'YOU WANT TO BEAT ME UP?" he'd say to sonu punk. ' 'YOU WANT TO GO TO JAIL? YOURE SO UGLY-YOU THINK I'LL HAVE TROUBLE 
REMEMBERING YOUR FACE?" Then he'd point to rm. 'YOU SEE HIM? ARE YOU SUCH AN ASSHOLE YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT A WITNESS IS? 
GO AHEAD-BEAT ME UP!" Onfy one gty did-or tried. It was like watching a dog go after a raccoon; the dog does all the work, but the raccoon gpts the better of it. 
Owen just covered up; he grabbed for hands and feet, he went for the filers first, but he was content to tear off a sho&and go for the toes. He took a pounding but he 
wrapped himself into a ball; he left no extremities showing He broke the gifys pinky-he bent it so sharpfy that after the fi^ the gifys Me fin^r pointed strai^ up off 
the back of his hand. He tore one of the guy's shoes off and bit his toes; there was a lot of blood, but the guy was wearing a sock-I couldrit see the actual damage, onfy 
that he had trouble walking The guy was pulled off Owen by a eotton-eandy vendor-he was arrested shortfy thereafter for screaming obscenities, and we heard he was 
sent to reform school because he turned out to be driving a stolen car. We never saw him on the beaehfront a^in, and the word about Owen-on the strip, around the 
casino, and along the boardwalk-was that he was dangerous to pick a fi^ with; the rumor was that he'd bitten off someone's ear. Another summer, I heard that he'd 
blinded a guy with a Popsicle stick. That these reports weren't exactfy true did not matter at Hampton Beach. He was "that Me dude in the red piekup," he was "the 
quarry-worker-he earries some kind of tool on him" He was "a mean Me fucker-watch out for trim" 

We were seventeen; we had a sullen summer. In the fell, Noah and Simon started eollege orri on the West Coast; they went to one of those Califomia universities that 
no one on the East Coast can ever remerrber the name of And the Eastmans continued their folly of considering Hester as less of an investment; they sent her to the 
University of New Hampshire, where-as a resident-she merited in-state tuition "They want to keep me in their own backyard," was how Hester pri it. 

'THEY PUT HER IN OUR BACKYARD," was how Owen put it; the state university was onfy a twenty-minute drive from Gravesend. That it was a better university 
than the tanning club that Noah and Simon attended in Califomia was not an argument that impressed Hester; the boys got to travel, the boys got the more agreeable 
climate-she got to stay home. To New Hampshire natives, the state urriversity-notwithstanding how basicalfy solid an education it offered-was not exotic; to Gravesend 
Acaderry students, with their elitist eyes on the Ivy League schools, it was "a cow college," wholly beyond redemption But in the fell of, when Owen and I began our 
tenth-grade year at the acaderry, Owen was regarded as especially gfted-by our peers-because he was dating a college girl; that Hester was a cow-collegp girl did not 
tarrrish Owen's reputation He was Ladies' Man Meaty, he was Older-Woman Master; and he was still and would always be The Voice. He demanded attention; and 
he got it. Toronto: May, -Gary Hart, a former US. senator from Cobrado, quit his campaign for the presidency after some Washington reporters cau^ him shacked 
up for the weekend with a Miami model; althou^ both the model and the candidate elaimed that nothing "immoral" occurred-and Mrs. Hart said that she supported her 
husband, or maybe it was that she "understood" himMr. Hart decided that such intense scrutiny of his personal life created an "intolerable situation" for him and his 
femify. He'll be back; want to bet? In the United States, no one like him disappears for long remerrber Nixon? What do Americans know about morality? They don't 
want their presidents to have penises but they don't mind if their presidents covertly arran^ to support the Nicaraguan rebel forees after Congress has restricted such 
aid; they don't want their presidents to deceive their wives but they don't mind if their presidents deceive Congress-lie to the people and vblate the people's constitution! 
What Mr. Hart shoub have said was 

that nothing unusualfy immoral had occurred, or that what happened was onfy typicalfy immoral; or that he was testing his abilities to deceive the American people 
by deceiving his wife first-and that he hoped the people would see by this example that he was immoral enou^ to be good presidential material! I can just hear what 
The Voice would have said about all this. A sunry day, ny felbw Canadians in Winston Churchill Park have their beles turned toward the sun All the girls at Bishop 



Strachan are tugging up their middies and hiking up their pleated skirts; they are pushing their knee socks down around their ankles; the whole world wants a taa But 
Owen hated the spring; the warm weather made him think that school was almost over, and Owen loved school When school was over, Owen Meany went back to 
the quarries. When school beg 3 n again-when we started the M term of-I realized that The Voice had not been idle for the summer; Owen came back to school with a 
stack of columns ready for The Grave. He chared the Search Committee to find a new headmaster who was dedicated to serving the laculty and the students-'NOT A 
SERVANT OF THE ALUMNI AND THE TRUSTEES." Althou^ he made fim of Thorny- particular^, of old Archie Thorndike's notion of "the whole boy"-Owen 
praised our departing headmaster for being "AN EDUCATOR FIRST, A FUND-RAISER SECOND." Owen cauhoned the Search Committee to "BEWARE OF 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES-THEY’LL PICK A HEADMASTER WHO CARES MORE ABOUT FUND DRIVES THAN THE CURRICULUM OR THE 
FACULTY WHO TEACH IT. AND DON’T USTEN TO THE ALUMNI!" warned The Voice; Owen had a low opinion of the ahmiL’ 'THEY CAN’T EVEN BE 
TRUSTED TO REMEMBER WHAT IT WAS REALLY LIKE TO BE HERE; THEY’RE ALWAYS TALKING ABOUT WHAT THE SCHOOL DID FOR 
THEM-OR HOW THE SCHOOL MADE SOMETHING OUT OF THEM, AS ff THEY WERE UNFORMED CLAY WHEN THEY CAME HERE. AS FOR 
HOW HARSH THE SCHOOL COULD BE, AS FOR HOW MISERABLE THEY WERE WHEN THEY WERE STUDENTS-THE ALUMNI HAVE 
CONVENIENTLY FORGOTTEN." 

Someone in laculty meeting called Owen "that little turd"; Dan Needham argued that Owen tru^ adored the school, but that a Gravesend educahon did not and should 
not teach respect for uncritical bve, for blind devohon. It became harder to defend Owen when he started the petihon against fish on Fridays. 

"WE HAVE A NONDENOMESfAHONAL CHURCH," he stated. 'WHY DO WE HAVE A CAFHOUC DINING HALL? IF CAFHOUCS WANT TO EAT 
FISH ON FRIDAY, WHY MUST THE REST OF US JOIN THEM? MOST KIDS HATE FISH! SERVE FISH BUT SERVE SOMETHING ELSE, TOO- 
COLD CUTS, OR EVEN PEANUT-BUTTER-AND-JELLY SANDWICHES. WE ARE FREE TO USTEN TO THE GUEST PREACHER AT KURD’S 
CHURCH, OR WE CAN ATTEND ANY OF THE TOWN CHURCHES OF OUR CHOICE; JEWS AREN’T FORCED TO TAKE COMMUNION, 
UNITARIANS AREN’T DRAGGED TO MASS- OR TO CONFESSION-BAPTISTS AREN’T ROUNDED UP ON SATURDAYS AND HERDED OFF TO 
SYNAGOGUE (OR TO THEIR OWN, UNWILLING CIRCUMCISIONS). YET NON-CATHOUCS MUST EAT FISH; ON FRIDAYS, ITS EAT FISH OR 
GO HUNGRY I THOUGHT THIS WAS A DEMOCRACY. ARE WE ALL FORCED TO SUBSCRIBE TO THE CATHOUC VIEW OF BIRTH CONTROL? 
WHY ARE WE FORCED TO EAT CATHOUC FOOD?" 

He set up a chair and desk in the school post ofiSce to collect signatures for his petihon-naturalfy, eveiyone signed it. "EVEN THE CATHOUCS SIGNED IT!" 
announced The Voice. Dan Needham said that the food service mana^r put on quite a show in lacuhy meeting. 

'Next thing you know, that little turd will want a salad bar! He’ll want an alternative to every menu-notjust fish onFridays!" 

In his first coluim. The Voice had attacked MYSTERY MEAT; now it was fish. 'THIS UNJUST IMPOSITION ENCOURAGES REUGIOUS PERSECUTION,’’ 
said The Voice; Owen saw signs of anti-Catholicism springing up everywhere. 'THERE’S SOME BAD TALK GOING AROUND," he reported. 'THE CLIMATE 
OF THE SCHOOL IS BECOMING DISCRIMINATORY I HEAR THE OFFENSIVE SLUR, 'MACKEREU SNAPPER’-AND YOU NEVER USED TO 
HEAR THAT KIND OF TALK AROUND HERE." Frankfy, / never heard anyone use the term "mackerel-snapper’’-except Owen! And we coukb’t pass St. 
Michael’s-not to mention the 

sainted statue of Maiy Magdalene-without his saying, 'I WONDER WHAT THE PENGUINS ARE UP TO? DO YOU THINK THEY’RE ALL 
LESBIANS?" 

It was the first Friday folbwing Thanksgving vacation when they served cold cuts and peanut-butter-and-jelfy sandwiches with the standard fish dish; you eould also ^t 
a bowl of tomato soup, and potato salad. He had won. He gpt a standing ovation in the dining half As a scholarship boy, he had a job-he was a waiter at a lacuhy 
table; the serving tray was half Ms size and he stood at attention beside it, as if it were a shield, while the students applauded him and the laeulty smiled a trifle stiflify. 
Old Thorny called him into his olfice. 'You know, I like you, little fella," he told Owen. ’You’re a go-gptter! But let me give you some adviee. Your fiiends don’t watch 
you as closefy as your enemies-and you’ve got enemies. You’ve made more enemies in less than two years than I’ve made in more than twenty! Be careful you don’t 
give your enemies a way to gpt you" 

Thorny wanted Owen to cox the varsity crew, Owen was the perfect size for a coxswain, and-afier all-he’d grown up on the Squamscott. But Owen said that the racing 
shells had always offended his lather-’TTS A MATTER OF BLOOD BEING THICKER THAN SCHOOL," he told the headmaster; furthermore, the river was 
polluted. In those days, the town didn’t have a proper sewage system; the textile mill, rry late grandlather’s former shoe factory, and many private homes simpfy dumped 
their waste into the Squamscott. Owen said he had often seen ’beetleskins" floating in the river; beetleskins still gave him the shivers. Besides, in the M he liked soccer; 
of course, he wasn’t on the varsity or the junior wsity-but he had fun playing soccer, even on the lowest club-level He was last and serappy—althou^ from all his 
smoking, he was easify winded. And in the spring-the other season for crew-Owen liked to play tennis; he wasn’t very good, he was just a begrmer, but try 
grandmother bou^ him a good racquet and Owen appreciated the orderliness of the ^me. The strai^ white lines, the proper tension in the net at its exactfy correct 
height, the preeise scoring In the winter-God knows why!-he liked basketball perverse^, perhaps, beeause it was a tall boy’s ^me. He played onfy in pickup ^mes, 
to be sure-he could never have played on any of the teams-but he played with enthusiasm; he was quite a leaper, he had a jump shot that elevated him almost to eye 
level with the other players, and he became obsessed with an impossible frill of the ^me (’impossible’’ for him): the slam-dunk. We didn’t call it a "skm-dunk" then; we 
called it "stulfing’’ the baD, and there wasn’t very rruch of it-most kids weren’t tall enou^ Of course, Owen could never leap high enough to be above the basket; to 
stulf the ball down into the basket was a nonsense idea he had-it was his absurd goal He would devise an approach to the basket; dribbling at good speed, he would 
time his leap to coincide with a teammate’s readiness to lift him higher-he would jump into a teammate’s waiting arms, and the teammate would (oecasionalfy) boost 
Owen above the basket’s rim. I was the onfy one who was willing to practice the timing with him; it was such a ridicubus thing for him to want to do-for someone his 
size to set himself the challenge of soaring and reaching so hi^... it was just silliness, and I tired of the mindless, repetitive choreography. 

"Why are we doing this?" fd ask him. 'It would never work in a game. It’s probabfy not even le^L I can’t lift you up to the basket. I’m sure thaf s not albwed." 

But Owen reminded me that I had once enjoyed lifting him up-at Sunday school Now that it mattered to him, to get the timing of his leap adjusted to rry lifting him even 
hi^r, why couldn’t I simpfy indulge him without criticizing him? 

’I TOLERATED YOU LIFTING ME UP-ALL THOSE YEARS WHEN I ASKED YOU NOT TO!" he said. 

’"AH those years,’ "Irepeated. ’It was on^ a few Sunday school classes, itwasonfyforacoupleofyears-andwedidn’tdoiteverytime.’’ 

But it was important to himnow-this cra^ lifting himup-and so we did it. It became a very well-rehearsed stunt with us; "Slam-Dunk Meany," some of the boys on the 
basketball team began to call him-Slam-Dunk Master, after he’d perfeeted the move. Even the basketball coach was appreciative. ’I may use you in a game, Owen," 
the coach said, joking with him 

'ITS NOT FOR AGAME," said Owen Meany, who had his own reasons for everything That Christmas vacation of’, we were in the Gravesend gym for hours every 
day, we were abne, and undisturbed-aH the boarders had gone home-and we were full of contempt for the Eastmans, who appeared to be making a point of not 

inviting us to Sawyer Depot. Noah and Simon had brou^ a fiiend home from California; Hester was "in and out"; and some old fiiend of try Aunt Martha, from 
her university days, "mi^’’ be visiting The real reason we were not mvited, Owen and I were sure, was that Aunt Martha wanted to discouragp the relationship 
between Owen and Hester. Hester had told Owen that her mother refemed to him as "the boy who hit that ball" and as "that strange littb IKend of John’s"- and "that 



boy try mother is dressing up like a Me doE" But Hester thou^ so ffl of her mother, and she was such a troublemaker, she mi^ have made up all that and told 
Owen-chie% so that Owen would dislike Aunt Martha, too. Owen didn't seem to care. I had been granted an extension to make up two late term papers over the 
vacation-so it wasn't rruch of a vacation, anyway, Owen helped me with the history paper and he wrote the English paper for me. '1 PURPOSELY DIDN'T SPELL 
EVERYTHING CORRECTLY I MADE A FEW GRAMMAHCAL ERRORS-OF THE KIND YOU USUALLY MAKE," he told ne. 'I REPEATED MYSELF 
OCCASIONALLY, AND THERE'S NO MENHON OF THE MIDDLE OF THE BOOK-AS IF YOU SKIPPED THAT PART. THATS THE PART YOU 
SKIPPED, RIGHT?" 

It was a problem how ny in-class writing, ny quizzes and examinations, were not at all as good as the work Owen helped me with But we studied for all announeed 
tests together, and I was-gradualfy-inproving as a student. Because of ny weak spelling I was enrolled in an extra, remedial course, whieh was marginal^ insulting, 
and-also because of ny spelling, and ny often erratic performance when I was called upon in the classroom-I was asked to see the school psychiatrist once a week. 
Gravesend Acaderry was used to good students; when someone stroked, academicalfy-even when one sinply couldn't spell properly!-it was assumed to be a matter 
for a shrink. The Yoke had something to say about that, too. 'IT SEEMS TO ME THAT PEOPLE WHO DON'T LEARN AS EASILY AS OTHERS SUFFER 
FROM A KIND OF LEARNING DISABIUTY-THERE IS SOMETHING THAT INTERFERES WITH THE WAY THEY PERCEIVE NUMBERS AND 
LETTERS, THERE IS SOMETHING DIFFERENT ABOUT THE WAY THEY COMPREHEND UNFAMIIJAR MAIERLADBUT I FAIL TO SEE HOW 
THIS DISABIUTY IS IMPROVED BY PSYdUATRIC CONSULTAHON. WHAT SEEMS TO BE LACKING IS A TECHNICAL ABIUTY THAT THOSE 
OF US CALLED 'GOOD STUDENTS' ARE BORN WITH SOMEONE SHOULD CONCRETELY STUDY THESE SKILLS AND TEACH THEM. WHAT 
DOES A SHRINK HAVE TO DO WITH THE PROCESS?" 

These were the days before we'd heard about dyslexia and other 'learning disabilities"; students like me were sinply thought to be stupid, or slow. It was Owen who 
isolated ny problem 'YOU'RE MAINLY SLOW," he said. 'YOU'RE ALMOST AS SMART AS I AM, BUT YOU NEED TWICE THE TIME." The school 
psycWatrist-a retired Swiss ^ntleman who returned, every summer, to Zurich-was convinced that ny difficulties as a student were the result of ny best friend's "rrurder" 
of ny mother, and the 'tensions and conflicts" that he saw as the "inevitable result" of try dividing ny life between ny grandmother and ny stepfather. 

"At times, you trust hate him-yes?" Dr. Dolder trused. 

'Hate who?" I asked. 'My stepfather? No-I love Dan!" 

'Your best Ihend-at times, you hate him Yes?" Dr. Dolder asked. 

'No!" I said. '1 love Owen-it was an accident." 

'Yes, I know," Dr. Dolder said. 'But nonetheless ... your grandmother, perhaps, she is a most diflkult reminder- yes?" 

"A 'reminder'?" I said. '1 love try grandmother!" 

'Yes, I know," Dr. Dolder said. "But this baseballbusiness-it's most difficult, I imagne..." 

'Yes!" I said. '1 hate baseball" 

'Yes, for sure," Dr. Dolder said. 'Tve never seen a ^me, so it's hard for me to imagine exactfy... perhaps we should take in a game together?" 

'No," I said. '1 don't play baseball, I don't even watch it!" 

'Yes, I see," Dr. Dolder said. 'Youhate it that truch-I see!" 

'T can't speD," I said. 'Tm a slow reader, I ^ttired-I have to keep try fitter on the particular sentence, or I'llbse try place..." 

'It trust be rather hard-a baseball," Dr. Dolder said 'Yes?" 

'Yes, it's very hard," I said; I si^d. 

'Yes, I see," Dr. Dolder said. "Are you tired now? Are you ^tting tired?" 

'If s the spelling" I told him 'The spelling and the reading" 

There were photographs on the wall of Ms office in the Hubbard Infirmary-they were old black-and-white photographs of the clockfaces on the church spires in Zurich; 
and photographs of the water birds in the Limmat, and of the people feeding the birds from those funny, arched footbrid^s. Many of the people wore hats; you could 
almost hear those cathedral clocks sounding the hour. Dr. Dolder had a quizzical expression on Ms long goat-shaped face; Ms silver-white Vandyke beard was nea% 
trimmed, but the doctor often tu^d its point. 

"A baseball," he said thou^itfulfy. 'Next time, you will bring a baseball-yes?" 

'Yes, of course," I said. 

"And this little baseball-Htter-The Voice, yes?-I would very rruch like to talk to Hm, too," said Dr. Dolder. 

'Tl ask Owen ifhe's free," I said. 

'NOT A CHANCE," said Owen Meany, when I asked him 'THERE'S NOTHING THE MATTER WITH MY SPELLING!" 

Toronto: May, -I regret that I had the right change to gpt The Gbbe and Mail out of the street-comer box; I had three dimes in rry pocket, and a sentence in a front- 
pagp artbb proved irresistible. 'It was uncbar how Mr. Rea^ intended to have Ms Administration maintain support for the contras while remaining within the law." 
Since when did Mr. Reagan care about "remaining within the law'7 I wish the president would spend a weekend with a Miami model; he coub do a lot bss harm that 
way. Think how relieved the Nicaraguans woub be, if onfy for a weekend! We ou^ to find a model for the president to spend every weekend with! If we could tire 
the old geezer out, he wouldrit be capabb of more damagng miseMef Oh, what a nation of moralists the Americans are! With what fervor do they relish bringing their 
sexual misconduct to li^! A pity that they do not bring their moral outrage to bear on their president's arrogance above the law, a pity that they do not unbash their 
moral zest on an adniMstration that runs guns to terrorists. But, of course, boudoir morality takes bss imagination, and can be indulged in without the eflbrt of keeping 
up with worb aflairs-or even bothering to know "the whole story" behind the sexual adventure. If s surmy a^in in Toronto today, the fruit trees are bbssoming- 
especialfy the pears and apples and crab appbs. There's a chance of showers. Owen liked the rain hr the summer, m the bottom of a quarry, it could be brutaify hot, 
aib the dust was always a factor; the ram coobd the rock slabs, the ram held the dust down "ALL QUARRYMEN LIKE RAIN," said Owen Meany. I fob try 
Grade English class that they should reread what Hardy called the first' 'phase" of Tess of the d' Urber-villes, the part calbd 'The Maben"; althou^ I had drawn their 
attention to Hardy's forbness for foreshadowing the class was especiaify sleepyheaded at spotting these devbes. How could they have read over the death of the horse 
so carelessfy? 'Nobody blamed Tess as she blamed herselfo' Hardy writes; he even says, 'Her face was dry and pale, as fhough she regarded herself m the light of a 
rrurderess." And what db the class make of Tess's physbal appearance?' 'It was a luxuriance of aspect, a fullness of growth, whbh made her appear more of a woman 
than she realty was." They made nothing of it. 

"Don't some of you look like that-to yourselves?" I asked the class. "What do you think about when you see one of yourselves who boks like that?" 

Silence. Ard what db they think happened at the erd of the first "phase"-was Tess seduced, or was she raped? "She was sleeping soundty," Hardy writes. Does he 
mean that d'Urber-ville "db it" to her when she was asleep? Silence. 

Before they trouble themselves to read the secord "phase" of Tess, called "Maiden No More," I su^sted that they trouble themselves to reread 'The Maben"-or, 
perhaps, read it for the first time, as the case maybe! 





'Pay attention," I warned them "When less says, 'Did it never strike your mind that what every woman says some women may feel?'-pay attention! Pay attention to 
where Tess's child is buried-'in that shabby comer of God's albtment where he lets the nettles grow, and where all unbaptized infents, notorious drunkards, suicides, 
and others of the conjectural^ damned are kid.' Ask yourself what Hardy thinks of'God's albtmenf-and what does he think of bad 

luck, of coincidence, of so-called circumstances beyond our control? And does he imagine that being a virtuous character exposes you to greater or fewer 
Ikbilities as you roam the world?" 

"Sir?" said Leslie Ann Grew. That was very oH-kshioned of her; it's been years since aityone called me "Sir" at Bishop Strachan-unless it was a new kid. Leslie Aim 
Grew has been here for years. 'Tf if s another nice day tomorrow," saidLeslie Arm, "can we have ckss outside?" 

'No," I said; but I'm so sbw-I feel so dull I know what The Voice would have told her. 

'ONLY IF IT RAINS," Owen would have said. 'TF IT POURS, THEN WE CAN HAVE CLASS OUTSIDE." 

At the start of the winter term of our tenth-grade year at Gravesend Acaderry, the school's gouty minister-the Rev. Mr. Scammon, the officiant of the academy's 
nondenomina-tional kith and the kckluster teacher of our Religion and Scripture cksses-cracked his head on the icy steps of Kurd's Church and Med to re^in 
conscbusness. Owen was of the opinion that the Rev. Mr. Scammon never was fi% conscious. For weeks after his demise, his vestments and his cane hung from the 
coat tree in the vestry office-as if old Mr. Scammon had journeyed no krther from this world than to the adjacent toilet. The Rev. Lewis Merrill was hired as Hs 
temporary replacement in our Religion and Scripture cksses, and a Search Committee was formed to find a new school minister. Owen and I had suffered through 
Religion One together in our ninth-grade year: old Mr. Scammoris sweeping, Caesar-to-Eisenhower approach to the major religions of the world. We had been 
sufiering Scammoris Scripture course-and his Religion Two-when the icy steps of Kurd's Church rose to meet him The Rev. Mr. Merrill brought his kmiliar stutter and 
Hs aknost-as-kmiliar doubts to both courses. In Scripture, he set us to work in our Bibles-to find plentiful examples of Isaiah"Woe unto them that call evil good and 
good evi" In Religion Two-a heavy-reading course in "reli^n and literature"-we were instructed to divine Tolstoy's meaning 'There was no solution," Tolstoy writes in 
Anna Karenina, 'but the universal solution that life gives to all questions, even the most complex and insoluble. That answer is: one trust live in the needs of the day-that 
is for^t oneself" 

In both cksses. Pastor Merrill preached Hs doubt-is-the-essence-of-and-not-the-opposite-of-kith philosophy; it was a point of view that interested Owen more than it 
had once interested Hm The apparent secret was 'belief without miracles"; a kith that needed a miracle was not a kith at all Don't ask for proof-that was Mr. Merrill's 
routine messa^. 

"BUT EVERYONE NEEDS A UTTLE PROOF," said Owen Meany. 

'Faith itself is a miracle, Owen," said Pastor MerrilL 'The first miracle that I believe in is ny own kith itself" 

Owen looked doubtful, buf he didn't speak. Our Religion Two ckss-and our Scripture ckss, too-was an atheistic mob; except for Owen Meany, we were such a 
ne^tive, anti-eveiything bunch of morons that we thou^ Jack Kerouac and Alien Ginsberg were more interesting writers than Tolstoy. And so the Rev. Lewis Merrill, 
with his stutter and Hs well-worn case of doubt, had Hs hands M with us. He made us read Greene's The Power and the Gbry-Owen wrote Hs term paper on 'THE 
WHISKEY PRIEST: A SEEDY SAINT." We also read Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and La^rkvisfs Barabbas and Dostoevski's The Brothers 
Karamazov-Owen wrote ny term paper on "SIN AND SMERDYAKOV: A LETHAL COMBINAHON." Poor Pastor Merrill! My ob Congregatbnalist minister 
was sudden^ cast m the role of Christianity's defender-and even Owen argued with the terms of Mr. Merrill's defense. The ckss loved Sartre and Carrus-the concept 
of "the unyieUing evidence of a life without consoktion" was thrilling to us teenagprs. The Rev. Mr. Merrill countered hunbfy with Kierkegaard:' 'What no person has a 
ri^ to is to delude others into the belief that kith is something of no great significance, or that it is an easy matter, whereas it is the greatest and most difficult of all 
things." 

Owen, who'd had his doubts about Pastor Merrill, found himself m the role of the minister's defender. "JUST BECAUSE A BUNCH OF ATHEISTS ARE BETTER 
WRITERS THAN THE GUYS WHO WROTE THE BIBLE DOESN'T NECESSARILY MAKE THEM RIGHT!" he said crossly. "LOOK AT THOSE WEIRDO 
TV MIRACLE-WORKERS- THEY’RE TRYING TO GET PEOPLE TO BELIEVE IN MAGIC! BUT THE REAL MIRACLES AREN’T ANYTHING YOU 
CAN SEE-THEYRE THINGS YOU HAVE TO BELIEVE WITHOUT SEEING. IF SOME PREACHER'S AN 
ASSHOLE, THATS NOT PROOF THAT GOD DOESN'T EXIST!" 

'Yes, but let's not say 'asshofe'm ckss, Owen," Pastor Merrill said. And m our Scrpture ckss, Owen said, "ITS TRUE THAT THE DISCIPLES ARE STUPID- 
THEY NEVER UNDERSTAND WHAT JESUS MEANS, THEYRE A BUNCH OF BUNGLERS, THEY DON'T BELIEVE IN GOD AS MUCH AS THEY 
WANT TO BELIEVE, AND THEY EVEN BETRAY JESUS. THE POINT IS, GOD DOESN'T LOVE US BECAUSE WE'RE SMART OR BECAUSE WE'RE 
GOOD. WE'RE STUPID AND WE'RE BAD AND GOD LOVES US ANYWAY-JESUS ALREADY TOLD THE DUMB-SHIT DISCIPLES WHAT WAS 
GOING TO HAPPEN. "THE SON OF MAN WILL BE DELIVERED INTO THE HANDS OF MEN, AND THEY WILL KILL HIM...’ REMEMBER? THAT 
WAS IN MARK-RIGHT?" 

'Yes, but lefs not say 'dunb-shit disciples' in ckss, Owen," Mr. Merrill said; but althou^ he stru^ed to defend God's Hofy Word, Lewis Merrill-lbr the first time, m 
rrymemoiy-appeared to be enjoying himself To have his kith assaibd perked him up; he was livelier and less meek. 

'T DON'T THINK THE CQNGREGAHONAUSTS EVER TALK TO HIM," Owen su^sted. ’T THINK HE'S LONELY FOR CONVERSAHON; EVEN IF 
ALL HE GETS IS AN ARGUMENT, AT LEAST WE'RE TALKING TO HIM." 

'T see no evidence that his wife ever talks to Mm," Dan Needham observed. And the monosylkbic utterances of Pastor MemUs surfy children were not of the en^gng 
tones that invited conversatba 

"WHY DOES THE SCHOOL WASTE ITS TIME WITH TWO SEARCH COMMITTEES?" asked The Voice m The Grave. 'FIND A HEADMASTER-WE 
NEED A HEADMASTER-BUT WE DON’T NEED A SCHOOL MINISTER. WITH NO DISRESPECT FOR THE DEAD, THE REV LEWIS MERRILL IS A 
MORE-THAN-ADEQUATE REPLACEMENT FOR THE LATE MR. SCAMMON: FRANKLY, MR. MERRILL IS AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
CLASSROOM AND THE SCHOOL THINKS WELL ENOUGH OF HIS POWERS IN THE PULPIT TO HAVE ALREADY INVITED HIM TO BE THE 
GUEST PREACHER AT KURD'S CHURCH-ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. THE REV MR MERRILL WOULD BE A GOOD SCHOOL MINISTER WE 
SHOULD FIND OUT WHAT THE CON-GREGATIONAUSTS ARE PAYING HIM AND OFFER HIM MORE." 

And so they hired him away from the Congregationalists; once more. The Vobe did not go unheard. Toronto: May, -a surmy, cool day, a good day to mow a kwa 
The smell of freshly cut grass all abng Russell Hill Road reflects how widespread is ny nei^ors' interest in kwnmowing. Mrs. Brocklebank-whose daughter. Heather, 
is m try Grade English ckss-took a slight^ different approach to her kwn; I found her ripping her dandelions out by their roots. 

'You'd better do the same thing," she said to me. 'Pull them out, don't mow them under. Ifyouchop them up with the mower, you'll just make more ofthem" 

"Like starfish," I said; I shoub have known better-it's never a good idea to introduce Mrs. Brocklebank to a new subject, not unless you have time to kill If I'd assigned 
'The Maiden" to Mrs. Brocklebank, she would have gotten everything right-the first time. 

"What do you know about starfish?" she asked. 

'T grew up on the seacoast," I reminded her. It is occasional^ necessary for me to tel Torontonians of the presence of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; they tend to think 
of the Great Lakes as the waters of the world. 




"So what about starfish?" Mrs. Brocklebank asked. 

'You cut them up, they grow more starfish," I said. 

'Is that in a book?" asked Mrs. Brocklebank. I assured her that it was. I even have a book that describes the life of the starfish, althou^ Owen and I knew not to chop 
them up long before we read about them; every kid in Gravesend learned all about starfish at the beach at Little Boar's Head. I remeirber rry mother telling Owen and 
me not to cut them up; starfish are very destructive, and their powers of reproduction are not encouraged in New Hampshire. Mrs. Brocklebank is persistent reading 
new information; sbe goes after everything as aggressive^ as she attacks her dandelions. 'Td like to see that book," she announced. And so I be^ again with what has 
become a feirfy routine labor: discouragng Mrs. Brocklebank from reading another book-I work as hard at discouraging her, and with as little 
success, as I sometimes latx>r to encoura^ those BSS ^Is to read their assignments. 

'It's not a very good book," I said. 'It's written by an amateur, it's published by a vanity press." 

"So what's wrong with an amateur writing a book?" Mrs. Brocklebank wanted to know. Sbe is probabfy writing one of her own, it occurs to me now. "So what's wrong 
with a 'vanity press'?" she asked. The book that tells the truth about the starfish is called The Life of the Tidepool by Archibakl Thorndike. Old Thorny was an amateur 
naturalist and an amateur diarist, and after he retired from Gravesend Acaderry, he spent two years scrutinizing a tidepool in %e Harbor; at his own expense, he 
published a book about it and sold autographed copies of the book eveiy Alumni Day. He parked his station wagon by the tennis courts and sold his books oif the 
tailgate, chatting with all the alumni who wanted to talk to him; since he was a very popular headmaster-and since he was replaced by a particular^ unpopular 
headmaster-almost all the alumni wanted to talk to old Thorny. I suppose he sold a bt of copies of The Life of the Tidepool; he might even have made money. Maybe 
he wasn't such an amateur, after all He knew how to handb The Vobe-by ix)t handling him And The Voice would prove to be the undoing of the new headmaster, in 
the end. In the end, I yielded to Mrs. Brockfebank's fren^ to educate hersell; I said I'd fend her ny copy oflhe Life of the Tidepool 
"Be sure to remind Heather to reread the first 'phase' of Tess," I told Mrs. Brocklebank. 

'Heather's not reading her assignments?" Mrs. Brocklebank asked in alarm 

'It's spring," I reminded her. "All the girls aren't reading their assignments. Heather's doing just fine." Indeed, Heather Brocklebank is one of rry better students; she has 
inherited her mother's ardor-while, at the same time, her imagination ranges tar beyond dandelions. In a flash, I think of giving rry Grade Diglish class a sneak quiz; if 
they ^ve the first "phase" of Tess such a sbppy reading, I'll bet they skipped the Introduction altogether-and I had assigned the Introduction, too; I don't always do 
that, but there's an Introduction by Robert B. Heilman that's especial^ helpful to first readers of Hardy. I know a really nasty quiz question! I think-boking at Mrs. 
Brocklebank, clutching her irurdered dandelbns. 

"What was Thomas Hardy's earlier title for TessT Ha! It's irothing they could ever guess; if they'd read the Introduction, they'd know it was Too Late Bebved-they'd at 
feast remenirer the "too late" part. Then I remerrbered that Hardy had written a story-before Tess-calfed' 'The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid"; I wondered if I 
could throw m that title, to contuse them Then I remenbered that Mrs. Brocklebank was standing on the sidewalk with her handful of dandelions, waiting for me to 
fetch her The Life of the Tidepool And last of all I remerrbered that Owen Meany and I first read Tess of the d'Urbervilles m our tenth-grade year at Gravesend 
Acadeny, we were in Mr. Earfy's EhgBsh class-it was the winter term of-and I was strutting with Thomas Hardy to the point of tears. Mr. Earfy was a fool to try Tess 
on tenth graders. At Bishop Strachan, I have bng argued with try colleagues that we should teach Hardy in Grade -even Grade is too soon! Even The Brothers 
Karamazov is easier than Tess! 

'T can't read this!" I remenber saying to Owen. He tried to help me; he helped me with eveiything else, but Tess was simpfy too diflicult. 'I can't read about milking 
cows!" I screamed. 

'ITS NOT ABOUT MILKING COWS," Owen said crossfy. 

'1 don't care what it's about; I hate it," I said. 

'THATS A TRULY INTELLIGENT ATTITUDE," Owen said. 'TF YOU CAN'T READ IT, DO YOU WANT ME TO READ IT ALOUD TO YOU?" 

I am so ashamed of rryself to remenber this: that he would do even that for me-that he woub read Tess of the d'Urbervilles abud to me! At the time, the thought of 
hearing that whole novel m his voice was starring 
"I can't read it and I can't listen to it, either," I said. 

'EINE;" Owen said. 'THEN YOU TELL ME WHAT YOU WANT ME TO DO. I CAN TELL YOU THE WHOLE STORY, I CAN WRITE YOUR TERM 
PAPER-AND IF THERE'S AN EXAM, YOU'LL JUST HAVE TO BULLSHIT AS WELL AS YOU CAN: IF I TELL YOU THE WHOLE STORY, MAYBE 
YOU'LL ACTUALLY REMEMBER SOME OF IT. THE POINT IS, I CAN DO YOURHOMEWORK FORYOU-ITS NOT HARD FORME AND I DON'T 
MIND DOING IT-ORI CAN TEACH YOU HOW TO DO YOUR OWN HOMEWORK. THAT WOULD BE A 

UTTLE HARDER-FOR BOTH OF US-BUT IT MIGHT TURN OUT TO BE USEFUL FOR YOU TO BE ABLE TO DO YOUR OWN WORK. I 
MEAN, WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO-AFTER I'M GONE?" 

"What do you mean, after you're goneT I asked him 

"LOOK AT IT ANOTHER WAY," he said patientfy. "ARE YOU GOING TO GET A JOB? AFTER YOU'RE THROUGH WITH SCHOOL, I MEAN-ARE YOU 
GOING TO WORK? ARE YOU GOING TO A UNIVERSITY? ARE WE GOING TO GO TO THE SAME UNIVERSITY? AM I GOING TO DO YOUR 
HOMEWORK THERE, TOO? WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO MAJOR IN?" 

"What are you going to major in?" I asked him; ny feelings were hurt-but I knew what he was driving at, and he was ri^. 

'GEOLOGY," he said. 'TM IN THE GRANITE BUSINESS." 

'That's cra^!"I said. 'It's not your business. You can study anything you want, you don't have to study rocks!" 

"ROCKS ARE INTERESTING," Owen said stubborn^. 'GEOLOGY IS THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH" 

'T can't read Tess ofthe d'Urbervilfesl" I cried. 'It's too hard!" 

'YOU MEAN ITS HARD TO MAKE YOURSELF READ IT, YOU MEAN ITS HARD TO MAKE YOURSELF PAY ATTENHON," he said. "BUT ITS NOT 
TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES THATS HARD. THOMAS HARDY MAY BORE YOU BUT HE'S VERY EASY TO UNDERSTAND- HE'S OBVIOUS, 
HE TELLS YOU EVERYTHING YOU HA VETO KNOW." 

'He tells me more than I want to know!" I cried. 

'YOUR BOREDOM IS YOUR PROBLEM," said Owen Meany. 'ITS YOUR LACK OF fMAGINAHON THAT BORES YOU. HARDY HAS THE WORLD 
FIGURED OUT. TESS IS DOOMED. FATE HAS IT IN FOR HER. SHE'S A VICTIM; IF YOURE A VICTIM, THE WORLD WILL USE YOU. WHY 
SHOULD SOMEONE WHO'S GOT SUCH A WORKED-OUT WAY OF SEEING THE WORLD BORE YOU? WHY SHOULDN'T YOU BE INTERESTED 
IN SOMEONE WHO'S WORKED OUT A WAYTO SEE THE WORLD? THATS WHAT MAKES WRITERS INTERESTING! MAYBE YOU SHOULD BE 
AN ENGUSH MAJOR AT LEAST, YOU GET TO READ STUFF THATS WRIT- TEN BY PEOPLE WHO CAN WRITE I YOU DON'T HAVE TO DO 
ANYTHING TO BE AN ENGUSH MAJOR YOU DON'T NEED ANY SPECIAL TALENT, YOU JUST HAVE TO PAY ATTENHON TO WHAT 
SOMEONE WANTS YOU TO SEE-TO WHAT MAKES SOMEONE ANGRIEST, OR THE MOST EXCITED IN SOME OTHER WAY ITS SO EASY; I 
THINK THATS WHY THERE ARE SO MANY ENGUSH MAJORS." 



'It's not easy for me!" I cried. 'T hate reading this book!" 

"DO YOU HATE TO READ MOST BOOKS?" Owen asked tw. 

'Yes!" I said. 

'DO YOU SEE THAT THE PROBLEM IS NOT TESST he asked rm. 

'Yes," I admitted. 

'NOW WE'RE GETTING SOMEWHERE," said Owen Meany-rry friend, rry teacher. Standing on the sidewalk with Mrs. Brocklebank, I felt the tears start to come. 
'Do you have allergies?" Mrs. Brocklebank asked me; I shook try head. I feel so ashamed of iryselfthat-even for a moment-I could consider zapping ny Grade ^Is 
with a nasty quiz on Tess of the d' Urbervilles. Remeirbering how I suffered as a student, remertbering how rruch I needed Owen's help, how could I even think of 
being a sneaky teacher? 

'I think you do have an allergy," Mrs. Brocklebank concluded fromrry tears. "Lots ofpeople have allergies and don't even know. I've read about that." 

'It mist be the dandelions," I said; and Mrs. Brocklebank glared at the pestilential weeds with a fresh hatred. Every spring there are dandelions; they always remind me 
of the spring term of-the burgeoning of that old decade that once seemed so new to Owen Meany and me. That was the spring when the Search Committee found a 
new headmaster. That was the decade that would defeat us. Randolph White had been the headmaster of a small private day school in Lake Forest, Illinois; I'm told 
that is a super-rich and exclusive^ WASP comminity that does its utmost to pretend it is not a suburb of CMcago-but that may be unlair; I've never been there. Several 
Gravesend students came from there, and they unanimous^ groaned to hear the announcement of Randolph White's appointment as headmaster at the acad- 

envy, apparent^, the idea that anyone from Lake Forest had followed them to New Hampshire depressed them At the time, Owen and I knew a kid from 
Bloomfield Hills, Michi^ and he told us that Bloomfield His was to Detroit what Lake Forest was to Chicago, and that-in his view- Bbomfield Hills "sucked"; he 
offered a story about Bloom-field His as an exartple of what he meant-it was a story about a black iamify that moved there, and they were forced to sell and move out 
because their nei^ors kept burning crosses on their kwa This shocked Owen and me; in New Hartpshire, we thought such things happened onfy in the South-but a 
bkck kid from Atlanta informed us that we knew "sHt" about the problem; they burned crosses all over the country, the bkck kid said, and we weren't exactfy 
"overwhelmed by a sea of bkck laces" at Gravesend Acaderry were we? No, Owen and I agreed; we were not. Then another kid from Michigan said that Grosse 
Pointe was more to Detroit what Lake Forest was to Chicago-that Bloomfield His wasn't a proper analogy-and some other kid argued that Shaker Hei^ was more 
to Cleveland what Lake Forest was to Chicago ... and so forth. Owen and I were not very knowledgeable of the geography of the country's rich and exclusive; when 
a Jewish kid from Highland Park, Illinois, told us that there were "no Jews albwed" in Lake Forest, Owen and I began to wonder what ominous kind of small private 
day school in Lake Forest our new headmaster had come from Owen had another reason to be suspicious of Randolph White. Of all the candidates whom the Search 
Committee dra^d through the school in our tenth-grade year, onfy Randolph White had not accepted the invitation for A PRIVATE AUDIENCE with The Voice. 
Owen had met Mr. White outside Archie Thorndike's office; Thorny introduced the candidate to The Voice and told them he would, as usual, vacate his office in order 
for them to be alone for Owen's interview. 

"What's this?" Randolph White asked. 'I thought I already had the student interview," 

"Well," old Thorty said, 'Owen, you know, is The Voice-you know our school newspaper. The Grave?" 

'T know who he is," Mr. White said; he had still not shaken Owen's outstretched hand. "Why didn't he interview me when the other students interviewed me?" 

"That was the student subcommittee," Archie Thorndike expkined. 'Owenhas requested 'a private audience'..." 

"Request denied, Owen," said Randolph White, finalfy shaking Owen's small hand. 'T want to have plenty of time to talk with the department heads," Mr. White 
expkined; Owen rubbed his fingers, which were still throbbing from the candidate's handshake. Old Thorny tried to saha^ the disaster. 'Owen is almost a department 
head," he said cheerfi%. 

"Student opinion isn't a department, is it?" Mr. White asked Owen, who was speechless. White was a compact, trin% built man who pkyed an a^essive, relentless 
^me of squash-daily. His wife called him "Randy"; he called her "Sam"-from Samantha. She came from a "meat money" femily in the Chicago area; his was a "meat 
lamify'' background, too-ahhou^ there was said to be more money in the meat she came from One of the less-than-kind CMeago newspapers described their wedding 
as a "meat marria^." Owen remerrbered from the candidate's dossier that White had been credited with' 'revolutionizing packagng and distribution of meat products"; 
he'd left meat for education rather recent^-when his own children (in his opinion) were in need of a better school; he'd started one up, from scrateh, and the school had 
been quite a success in Lake Forest. Now White's children were in college and White was looking for a 'bi^r challenge in the education business." In Lake Forest, 
he'd had no "tradition" to work with; White said he liked the idea of'being a chan^-maker within a great traditioa" 

Randy White dressed like a businessman; he looked exceeding^ sharp alon^ide old Archie Thorndike's more rumpled and wrinkled appearance. White wore a steel- 
gray, pin-striped suit with a crisp white shirt; he liked a thin, gold collar pin that pulled the unusualfy narrow points of his collar a little too closely together-the pin also 
thrust the perfectly ti^ knot of his necktie a little too lar forward. He put his hand on top of Owen Meany's head and rumpled Owen's hair; before the femous Nativity 
of. Barb Wi^n used to do that to Owen. 

'Tl talk to Owen after I gpt the job!" White said to old Thorny. He smiled at his own joke. 'T know what Owen wants, anyway" White said; he winked at Owen. " 'An 
educator first, a fund-raiser second'-isrit that it?" Owen nodded, but he couldn't speak. "Well, I'll tell you what a headmaster is, Owen-he's a decision-maker. He's both 
an educator and a fund-raiser, but-first and foremost-he makes 

decisions." Then Randy White looked at his watch; he steered old Thorny back into the headmaster's office. "Remerrber, I've got that plane to catch," White 
said. "Let's gpt those department heads toother." And just before old Archie Thorndike closed his office door, Owen heard what White said; in Owen's view, he was 
supposed to hear what White said. 'T hope that kid hasn't stopped growing," said Randy White. Then the door to the headmaster’s office was closed; The Voice was 
left speechless; the candidate had not heard a word from Owen Meany. Of course, the Ghost of the Future saw it coning; sometimes I think Owen saw everything that 
was coming I remerrber how he predicted that the school would pick Randolph White. For The Grave, The Voice titled his column "WHITEWASH" He be^ 'THE 
TRUSTEES LIKE BUSINESSMEN-THE TRUSTEES ARE BUSINESSMEN! THE FACULTY ARE A BUNCH OF TYPICAL TEACHERS-INDECISIVE, 
WISHY-WASHY, THEYRE ALWAYS SAYING 'ON THE OTHER HAND.' NOW ALONG COMES THIS GUY WHO SAYS HIS SPECIALTY IS 
MAKING DECISIONS. ONCE HE STARTS MAKING THOSE DECISIONS, HE'LL DRIVE EVERYONE CRAZY-WAIT UNTIL EVERYONE SEES 
WHAT BRILLIANT DECISIONS THE GUY COMES UP WITH! BUT RIGHT NOW, EVERYONE THINKS SOMEONE WHO MAKES DECISIONS IS 
JUST WHAT WE NEED. RIGHT NOW, EVERYONE'S A SUCKER FOR A DECISION-MAKER," Owen wrote. "WHAT GRAVESEND NEEDS IS A 
HEADMASTER WITH A STRONG EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND; MR. WHITE'S BACKGROUND IS MEAT." There was more, and it was worse. Owen 
suggested that someone cheek into the admissions policy at the small private day school in Lake Forest; were there any Jews or bkeks in Mr. White's school? Mr. 
Earfy, in his capacity as faculty adviser to The Grave, killed the column; the part about the laculty being 'TYPICAL TEACHERS-INDECISIVE, WISHY-WASHY' 
... that was what forced Mr. Earfy's hand. DanNeedhamagreed that the cohirm should have beenkled. 

'You can't impfy that someone is a racist or an anti-Semite, Owen," Dan told him 'You have to have proof" 

Owen sulked about such a stem rejection from The Grave; but he took Dan's advice seriousfy. He talked to the Gravesend students who came from Lake Forest, 
Illinois; he encouragpd them to write to their mothers and fathers and urgp them to inquire about the admissions policy at Mr. White's school The parents could pretend 




they were considering the school for their children; they could even ask direct^ if their children were going to be rubbing shoulders with blacks or Jews. The resrdt-the 
unhappify second- and thirdhand information-was typical^ unclear; the parents were told that the school had "no specific admissions policy"; they were also told that the 
school had no blacks or Jews. DanNeedhamhad his own stoiy about meeting Randy White; that was after White was ofieredthejob. It was a beautiful spring day-the 
forsythia and the lilacs were in bbssom-and Dan Needham was walking in the main quadrangle with Randy White and his wife, Sam; it was Sam's first visit to the 
school, and she was interested in the theater. Almost immediate^ upon the Whites' arrival, Mr. White made his decision to accept the headmastership. Dan said the 
school had never looked prettier. The grass was trim and a spring-green cobr, but it had not been mowed so recentfy that it looked shorn; the ivy was gbssy a^inst the 
red-brick building, and the arborvitae and the privet hedges that outlined the quadrangle paths stood m uniform, dark-green contrast to the few, bri^-yelbw 
dandelions. Dan let the new headmaster maul the fingprs of his ri^ hand; Dan looked into the pretty-bbnde bhndness of Samis vacant, detached smile. 

"Look at those dandelbns, dear," said Randolph White. 

' 'They should be ripped out by their roots," Mrs. White said decisive^. 

' 'They should, they shodd-and they will be!" said the new headmaster. Dan confessed to Owen and me that the Whites had ^en him the shivers. 

'YOU THINK THEY GIVE YOU THE SHIVERS NOW," Owen said. "JUST WAIT UNTIL HE STARTS MAKING <i DECISIONS'." Toronto: May, -another 
gorgeous day, sunny and cool; Mrs. Brocklebank and others of m/ neighbors who were attacking their dandelbns, yesterday, are having a go at their lawns today. It 
smells as fresh as a firm along Russell Mil Road and Lonsdafe Road. I read The Globe and Mail a^in, but I was good; I didn't bring it to school with me, and I re¬ 
solved that I woub not discuss the sabs of U.S. arms to Iran and the diversbn of the profits to the Nbaraguan rebels-or the gift from the sultan of Brunei that 
was supposed to help support the rebels but was instead transferred to the wrong account in a Swiss bank. A ten-millbn-dollar "mistake"! The Gbbe and Mail said: 
"Brunei was only one foreign counhy approached during the Reagan Administratioris attempt to find financial srpport for the contras after Congress forbade any 
money's being spent on their behalf by the U.S. Government." But m rry Grade English class, the ever-cbver Claire Cboney read that sentence abud to the class and 
then asked me if I didn't think it was "the awk-wardest sentence alive." 

I have encouragpd the ^Is to find clumsy sentences in newspapers and magazmes, and to bring them into class for our hearty ridbule-and that bit about "any money's 
being spent" is enough to turn an English teacher's eyeballs a blank shade of pencil-gray-but I knew that Claire Cboney was trying to get me started; I resisted the bait. 
It is that time in the spring term when the minds of the Grade girls are elsewhere, and I reminded them that-yesterday- we had not traveled suificientfy lar m our perusal 
of Chapter Three of The Great Gatsby, that the class had boggpd down m a mire of interpretations regarding the "quality of eternal reassurance" in Gatsbys smile; and 
that we'd wasted more valuable time trying to grasp the meaning of Jordan Baker exhibiting "an urban distaste for the concrete." Claire Cboney, I mi^ add, has such a 
^neral "distaste for the concrete" that she confused Daisy Buchanan with Myrtle Wilson. I su^sted that mistaking a wife for a mistress was of more dire substance 
than a slip of the tongue. I suspect that Claire Cboney is too clever for an error of this magnitude; that, yesterday, she had not read past Chapter One; and that, today- 
by her ploy of distracting me with the news-she was irot finished with Chapter Four. 

"Here's another one, Mr. Wheelwri^" Claire Cboney said, continuing her merciless attack on The Gbbe and Mai 'This is the second-awkwardest sentence alive," 
she said. "Get this: 'Mr. Reagan denbd yesterday that he had solicited third-countiy aid for the rebels, as Mr. McFarbne had said on Monday.' That's some dangling 
clunker there, isn't 1?" Claire Cboney asked me. '1 like that, 'as Mr. McFarbne had said'- I's just like tacked onto the sentence!" she cried. 

'Is 1 'tike tacked ori or is 1 tacked on?" I asked her. She smiled; the other ^Is tittered. They were not going to get me to blow a forty-mbute cbss on Ronald Reagaa 
But I had to keep rry hands under the desk-rry fists under the desk, I shoub say. The Whfte House, that whole criminal mob, those arrogant goons who see themselves 
as justified to operate above the bw-they disgrace democracy by cbining that what they do they do for democracy! They shoub be m jal They shoub be in 
Ho%wood*. I know that some of the ^Is have tob their parents that I deliver "ranting lectures" to them aboil the United States; some parents have compbined to the 
headmistress, and Kather-ine has cautioned me to keep ny politics out of the cbssroom- "or at least say something about Canada; BSS girls are Canadians, for the 
most part, you know." 

"I don't know anything about Canada," I say. 

'I know you don't!" the Rev. Mrs. Keeling says, bulling; she is always fiiendly, even when she's teasing me, but the substance ofher remark hurts me-if only because 1 
is the same, critical messagp that Canon Mackie delivers to me, without cease. In short: You've been with us for twenty years; when are you going to take an interest in 
MS? In ny Grade Diglish cbss, Frances Noyes said:"/ think he's tying" She meant Presbent Rea^ of course. 

'They should impeach him Why can't they impeach him?" said Debby LaRocca. 'If he's tying they shoub impeach hira If he's not tying-if all these other cbwns are 
running his administration for him-then he's too stupb to be president. Either way, they shoub impeach him In Canada, they'd call for a vote of confidence and he'd be 
gone!" 

Sandra Darcy sab, 'Yeah" 

"What do you think, Mr. Wheehvri^?" Adrienne Hewlett asked me sweetty. 

"I think that some of you have not read to the end of Chapter Four," I said. "What does i mean that Gatsby was 'delivered suddenty from the worrb of Hs purposeless 
splendor'-what does that mean?" I asked them At least Ruby Newell had done her homework. 'It means that Gatsby bought the house so that Daisy would be just 
across the bay-that all the parties he throws ... in a way, he throws them for her. It means that he's not just cray-that he's made all the money, and he's spending all the 
money, just for her\ To catch her eye, you know?" Ruby sab. 

"I like .the part about the giy who fixed the Worb Series!" Debby LaRocca cried. 

'Meyer Wollshears!" said Cbire Clooney. 

"-shiem," I said sofity. 'Meyer Wollsheim" 

'Yeah!" Sandra Darcy said. 

"I like the way he says 'Oxford' instead of Oxford," Debby LaRocca sab. 

"Like he thinks Gatsbys an 'Oxford man,'" sab Frances Noyes. 

"I think the gty who's telling the story is a snob," said Adrienne Hewlett. 

'Nick," I said sofity. 'Nick Carraway." 

'Yeah," Sandra Darcy sab. "But he's supposed to be a snob-that's part of it." 

"And when he says he's so honest, that he's 'one of the few honest people' he's ever known, I think we're not supposed to trust himnot completety, I mean," Claire 
Cboney said. 'I know he's the one telling the story, but he's a part of them-he's judgng them, but he's one of them" 

'Tbeyre trashy people, all of them," Sandra Darcy sab. 

" 'Trashy?" I asked. 

'Tbeyre very careless peopfe," Ruby Newell said correctty. 

'Yes," I said. 'They certainty are." Very smart, these BSS girls. They know what's going on in The Great Gatsby, and they know what shoub be done to Ronab 
Read's rotten administration, too! But I contained rryself veiy well in class today. I restricted rry observations to The Great Gatsby. I bade the class to look with 




special care in the following chapters at Gatsbys notion that he can "repeat the past," at Gatsbys observation of Daisy-that 'her voice is M of money'-and at the 
frequency of how often Gatsby appears in moonli^ (once, at the end of Chapter Seven, "watching over nothing"). I asked them to consider the coincidence of Nick's 
thirtieth birthday, the meaning of the sentence "Belbre me stretched the portentous, menacing road of a new decade" mi^ ^e our class as rruch trouble as the meaning 
of "an urban distaste lor the concrete." 

"And remeirber what Ruby said!" I told them 'Theyre veiy 'careless' people." Ruby Newell smiled; "careless" is how Fit^rald himself described those characters; 
Ruby knew that I knew she had already read to the end of the book. 

'They were careless people," the book says "... they smashed up thin^ and creatures and then retreated back into their money or their vast carelessness, or whatever it 
was that kept them toother, and let other people cleanup the mess they had made...." 

The Rea^ administration is full of such "careless people"; their kind of carelessness is immoral And President Reagan calls himself a Christian! How does he dare? 
The kind of people claiming to be in comnunication with God today . . . they are enou^ to drive a real Christian crazy! And how about these evangelical types, 
performing miracles for money? Oh, there's big bucks in interpreting the gospel for idiots-or in having idiots interpret the gospel for you-and some of these evan^lists 
are even hypocritical enough to indulge in sexual activity that would ertbarrass former Senator Hart. Perhaps poor Gary Hart missed his true calling, or are they all the 
same-these presidential candidates and evangplicals who are cau^ with their pants down? Mr. Reagan has been cau^ with his pants down, too-but the American 
people reserve their moral condemnation for sexual misconduct. Remeirber when the country was killing itself in Vietnam, and the folks at home were outraged at the 
length and cleanliness of the protesters' hair? In the staff room, Evetyn Barber, one of rry colleagues in the English Department, asked me what I thought of the contra- 
aid article in The Gbbe and Mai I said I thought that the Reagan administration exhibled "an urban distaste for the concrete." That got quite a few lau^ from try 
coleagues, who were expecting a diatribe fromme; on the one hand, they complain about ny "predictable poltics," but they are just like the students-they enjoy getting 
me riled up. I have spent twenty years teaching teenagprs; I don't know if I've been a maturing influence on any of them, but they have turned me and ny coleagues into 
teenagers. We teenagers are mich malgned; for example, we would not keep Mr. Reagan in oflice. In the staffroom, ny coleagues were yapping about the school 
elections; the elections were yesterday, when I noticed an inpatient thril in morning chapel-before the baloting for head girl The girls sang "Sons of God" with even 
more pep than usual; how I bve to hear them sing that hymn! There are verses only the vobes of young girls can convincing^ sing Brothers, sisters, we are one, and 
our Ife has just begun; in the Spirit we are young we can Ive for ever! 

It was Owen Meaiy who tau^ me that ary good book is always m motion-from the ^neral to the specific, from the particular to the whole, and back a^in 
Good reading-and good writing about reading-moves the same way. It was Owen, using Tess of the d'Urbervflles as an exampb, who showed me how to write a term 
paper, describing the incidents that determine Tess's fate by relating them to that portentous sentence that concludes Chapter Thirty-six-"new growths insensibfy bud 
upward to fil each vacated place; unforeseen accidents hinder intentions, and old plans are forgotten." It was a triumph for me: by writing ny first successful term paper 
about a book I'd read, I also learned to read. Most mechanicaly, Owen helped ny reading by another means: he determined that ny eyes wandered to both the left 
and to the ri^ of where I was m a sentence, and that-instead of folowing the elusive next word with ny iinger-I should higUight a spot on the pa^ by reading throu^ 
a hole cut in a pfece of paper. It was a smal rectangle, a window to read throu^ I moved the window over the pa^-it was a window that opened no higher than two 
or three Ines. I read more quickfy and more comfortabfy than I ever had read with ny finger; to this day, I read through such a window. As for ny speling Owen was 
more helpful than Dr. Bober. It was Owen who encoura^d me to leam how to type; a typewriter doesn't cure the problem, but I often can recognize that a typewritten 
word looks wrong-m bnghand, I was (and am) a disaster. And Owen made me read the poems of Robert Frost abud to him-'TN MY VOICE, THEY DON'T 
SOUND SO GOOD. "And so I memorized 'Nothing Gob Can Stay" and 'Fire and Ice" and "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening"; Owen memorized 'Birches," 
but that one was too bng for me. That summer of, when we swam m the abandoned quany lake, we no bn^r tied a rope around ourselves or swam one-at-a-time- 
Mr. Meaty had either bst interest m the rule, or in enforcing it; or he had acknowledged that Owen and I were no bnger children That was the summer we were 
ei^ieen When we swam m the quarry, it didn't seem dangerous; nothing seemed dan^rous. That was the summer we registered for the draft, too; it was no big deal 
When we were sixteen, we got our driver's licenses; when we were eighteen, we registered for the draft. At the time, it seemed no more peribus than biying an be- 
cream cone at Hampton Beach. On Sunday-when it was not a good beach day-Owen and I played basketball m the Gravesend Acadeny gym; the summer-school 
kids had an outdoor sports program, and they were so stir-crayon weekends that they went to the beach even when it rained. We had the basketball court to 
ourselves, and it was cool m the gym There was an old janitor who worked the weekends and who knew us from the regular school-year; he got us the best 
basketballs and clean towels out of the stock room, and sometimes he even let us swim in the indoor pool-I think he was a trifle retarded. He must have been dama^d 
in some fashion because he acfuaify enjoyed watching Owen and me practice our idbtic stunt with the basketball-the leaping, lift-him-up, slam-dunk shot. 

"LETS PRACTICE THE SHOT," Owen woub say, that was all we ever calbd it-"the shot." We'd go over it agam and again He would grasp the ball m both hands 
and bap into ny arms (but he never took his eyes from the rim of the basket); sometimes he would twist in the air and slam the ball into the hoop backward- sometimes 
he woub dunk it with one hand. I woub turn in time to see the ball m the net and Owen Meaiy descending-his hands still hi^r than the rim of the basket but his head 
already bebw the net, his feet kbking the afr. He always landed graceful^. Sometimes we coub entice the old janitor to time us with the officbl scorer's cbck. "SET IT 
TO EIGHT SECONDS," Owen woub instruct him Over the summer, we twbe mana^d "the shot" m under live seconds. "SET IT TO FOUR," Owen woub say, and 
we'd keep practicing; under four seconds was tough. When I'd get bored, Owen woub quote me a littb Robert Frost. " 'ONE COULD DO WORSE THAN BE A 
SWINGER OF BIRCHES.'" 

In our wallets, in our pockets, the draft cards weired nothing at all; we never looked at them It wasn't until the fall term of-with Headmaster White at the helm-that 
Gravesend Acadeny students found an interesting use for draft cards. Natural^, it was Owen Meaiy who made the discovery. He was in the ofSce of The Grave, 
experimenting with a brand-new photocopbr; he found that he coub copy his draft card-then he found a way to make a blank draft card, one without a name and 
without a date of birth. The drinking age in New Hampshire was twenty-one; althou^ Owen Meaiy didn't drink, he knew there were a lot of students at Gravesend 
Acadeny who liked to drink themselves si%-and none of them was twenty-one. 

He charged twenty-one dollars a card. 'THATS THE MAGIC NUMBER," he sab. "JUST MAKE UP YOUR OWN BIRTHDAY. DON'T TELL ANYONE 
WHERE YOU GOT THIS. IF YOU GET CAUGHT, I DON'T KNOW YOU." 

It was the first time he'd broken the bw-unless you count the business with the tadpoles and toads, and May Magdalene in her goal Toronto: May, -another sunny 
morning, but rain developing President Rea^ is now taking the tack that he's proud of eveiy effort he's made for the contras, whomhe calls "the moral equivalent of 
our founding fathers." The presbent confirmed that he had "discussed" the matter of ab with King Fahd of Saudi Arabm; he's chan^d his stoy from only two days ago. 
The Globe and Mail pointed out that "the king had brought up the subject"; does it matter who brou^ it up? 'My diay shows I never brought it up," the presbent sab. 
'T expressed pleasure that he was doing that." I never thou^ the president coub do anything that would make me feel at all close to hint but Mr. Rea^ keeps a 
dky too! Owen kept a diay. The first enty was as follows: 'THIS DIARY WAS GIVEN TO ME FOR CHRISTMAS, , BY MY BENEFACTOR, MRS. 
HARRIET WHEELWRIGHT; IT IS MY INTENHON TO MAKE MRS. WHEELWRIGHT PROUD OF ME." 

I don't believe that Dan Needham and I thought ofny grandmother as Owen's BENEFACTOR, aMiou^-quite literalfy-that is what she'd become; but that Christmas 
of, Dan and I-and Grandmother-had reason-to be especial^ proud of Owen Meaiy. He'd had a busy M Randy White, our new headmaster, had also been busy, 
he'd been making decisbns, left and ri^ and The Voice riad not allowed a single headmasterly move to pass unchallen^d. The first decisbn had actual^ been Mrs. 



White's; she'd not Iked the Thomdkes' old home-it was, traditional^, the headmaster's house, it had already housed three headmasters (two of them had died there; 
old Thorny, when he retired, had moved to his former summer home in %e, where he planned to live year 'round). But the traditional house was not up to the Lake 
Forest standards that the Whites were used to; it was a well-kept, cobnial house on Pine Street, but it was "too oM" 

for the WHtes-and "too dark," she said, and "too lar from the main campus," he said; and a "poor place to entertain," they both agreed. Apparent^, Sam White Iked to 
' 'entertaia" 

"WHOM ARE THEY GOING TO ENTERTAIN?" asked The Voice, Mx) was critical of wbat he called 'THE WHITES' SOCIAL PRIORITIES." Indeed, it was an 
expensive decision, too; a new house was built for the headmaster-so central m its bcation that its ongping construction was a campus eyesore throu^ut Owen's and 
rry eleventh-grade year. There had been some problems with the arcMect-or else Mrs. White had chan^d her mind about a few of the interior particulars- after the 
construction was in progress; hence the delay. It was a rather plain saltbox-'NOT IN KEEPING WITH THE OLDER FACULTY HOUSES," as Owen pointed out; 
also, its positioning interrupted a broad, beautiful expanse of bwn between the ob library and the Mam Acaderry Buflding. 

'There's gping to be a new library one day soon, anyway," the headmaster said; he was working up an expanded buflding proposal that included a new library, two new 
dormitories, a new dining haD, and-"down the road"-a new gym with coeducational lacilities. "Coeducation," the headmaster said, "is a part of the future ofary 
progressive school" 

said: 'IT IS IRONIC AND SELF-SERVING THAT THE SO-CALLED 'EXPANDED BUILDING PROPOSAL' SHOULD BEGIN WITH ANEW HOUSE 
FOR THE HEADMASTER IS HE GOING TO 'ENTERTAIN' ENOUGH MGH-INCOME ALUMNI IN THAI HOUSE TO GET THE SO-CALLED 
'CAPITAL FUND DRIVE' OFF THE GROUND? IS THIS THE HOUSE THAT PAYS FOREVERYTHING-FROM THE GYM ON DOWN?" 

When the headmaster’s house was linalfy ready for occupancy, the Rev. Mr. Merrill and his lamify were moved out of a rather crowded dormitory apartment and into 
the former headmaster's house on Pine Street. It was, unpractical^, at some distance from Kurd's Church; but the Rev. Lewis Merrill, as a newcomer to the school, 
mist have been gratetul to have been given such a nbe, ob home. As soon as Randy White had done Mr. Merrill this lavor, the headmaster made another decision. 
Morning chapel, which was daify, had always been held m Kurd's Church; it was not realty a reli^us servbe, except for the ritual of singing an opening and closing 
hymn-and concluding the morning remarks or announcements with a prayer. The school minister db not usualty officiate 

morning chapel; the most frequent officiant was the headmaster himself Sometimes a faculty merrber gave us a mini-lecture in his field, or one of the students 
delivered an inpassbned plea for a new club. Occasbnalty, something exciting happened: I remenber a fencing demonstration; another time, one of the alumni-who 
was a famous ma^ian-^ve us a magic show, and one of the rabbits escaped in Kurd's Church aib was never found. What Mr. White decided was that Kurd's 
Church was too gloony a place for us to start our mornings; he moved our daity asserrbty to the theater in the Mam Acaderry Building-The Great Hall, it was called. 
Althou^ the morning li^ was more evident there and the room had a hi^-ceilinged loftiness to it, it was, at the same time, austere-the towering portraits of former 
headmasters and faculty frowned grimty down upon us in their deep-black academe re^lia. The lacully who chose to attend morning chapel (they were not required to 
be there, as we were) now sat on the elevated stage aib looked down upon us, too. When the stage was set for a school play, the curtam was drawn aib there was 
Me room for the faculty on the narrow front of the stage. That was the first thing that Owen criticized about the decisbn: m Kurd's Church, the laculty had sat m pews 
with the students-the faculty felt encoura^d to atteib. But m The Great HaD, when one of Dan's plays was set on the stage, there was room for so few chairs that 
laculty atteibaiKe was discouraged. In addition, Owen feD that 'THE ELEVAHON OF THE STAGE AND THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE MORNING UGHT 
PROVIDE THE HEADMASTER WITH SUCH AN EXAGGERATED PLATFORM FROM WHICH TO SPEAK; AND OFTEN, THERE’S A KIND OF 
SPOTUGHT, PROVIDED BY THE SUN, THAT GIVES US ALL THE FEELING THAT WE'RE IN THE PRESENCE OF AN EXALTED PERSONAGE. I 
WONDER IF THIS IS THE INTENDED EFFECT," wrote The Vobe. I confess, I rather Iked the change, which was popular with most students. The Great HaU 
was on the second floor of the Mam Acaderry Buflding; it could be approached from two directions-up two wide arb sweeping marbb staircases, through two high and 
wbe double doors. There was no lining rp to enter or leave; and many of us were already in the building for our first morning class. In the winter, especialty, it was a 
tramp to Hurd's Church, which was set oflf from aU the classroom buibings. But Owen insisted that the headmaster was GRANDSTANDING-aib that Randy White 
had skfllfiflty manipulated the Rev. Mr. Merrfll into a position where the minister would have feD ungrateful if he complained; after all, he had a good house to live ia If 
taking morning chapel from Kurd's Church was a move away from the Rev. Mr. Merrfll's territoiy-and if the minister resented the change- we did not hear a word of 
protest from the quiet Congre^-tionaDst about D; onty complained. But Randy White was just warming up; his next decision was to abolish the Latin requirement-a 
requirement that eveiyone (except the merrbers of the Latin Department) had moaned about for years. The ob logic that Latin helped one's understanding of aU 
langua^s was not a song that was ofien sung oiDsbe the Latin Department. There were six merrbers in the Latin Department and three of them were within a year or 
two of retirement. White anticipated that enrollment in Latin would drop to half of what D was (three years of the langua^ had been a graduation requirement); in a year 
or two, there woub be the correetty reduced nunber of teachers in the department to teach Latin, and new laculty could be hired in the more popular Romance 
langua^s-French arb Spanish. There were cheers in morning meeting when WhDe announced the chan^-in quite a short time, we had begun to caD "morning chapel" 
by another name; WhDe caDed D "monfing meeting," and the new name stuck. It was the way he had scrapped the Latin that was wrong, Owen poDited out. 

'IT IS SHREWD OF THE NEW HEADMASTER TO MAKE SUCH A POPULAR DECISION-AND WHAT COULD BE MORE POPULAR WITH 
STUDENTS THAN ABOUSHING A REQUIREMENT? LATIN, ESPECIALLY! BUT THIS SHOULD HAVE BEEN ACCOMPUSHED BY A VOTE-IN 
FACULTY MEETING. I'M SURE THAT IF THE HEADMASTER HAD PROPOSED THE CHANGE, THE FACULTY WOULD HAVE ENDORSED IT. THE 
HEADMASTER HAS A CERTAIN SINGULAR POWER BUT WAS IT NECESSARY FOR HIM TO DEMONSTRATE HIS POWER SO WHIMSICALLY? 
HE COULD HAVE ACHIEVED THIS GOAL MORE DEMOCRAHCALLY; WAS IT NECESSARY TO SHOW THE FACULTY THAT HE DIDN'T NEED 
THEIR APPROVAL? AND WAS IT ACTUALLY LEGAL, UNDER OUR CHARTER OR OUR CONSHTUHON, FOR THE HEADMASTER TO CHANGE 
A GRADUAHON REQUIREMENT ALL BY HIMSELF?" 

That occasioned the first instance of the headmaster usDig the platform of momnig meeting to answer The Voice. We were, after all, a captive audience. 'Gentlemen," 
Mr. WhDe begaa 'T do not have the advanta^ of what amounts to a weekty editorial cobrm in The Grave, but I shoub Ike to use try brief time-between hymns, and 
before our prayer-to enlighten you on the srbject of orr dear ob school's charter, and Ds constitution. In neDher document is the faculty enpowered wDh any authority 
over the school's chosen headmaster, who is designated as the principal, meannig the principal lacuDy merrber; in neither the charter nor the constitution are the 
decision-making powers of the headmaster or principal DiabDed Di any way. Let Us Pray..." 

Mr. WhDe's next decision was to replace our school attomey-a focal lawyer-with an attorney-friend from Lake Forest, the former head of a law firm that had 
successfulty fou^ off a food-poisoning suD agqinst one of the big Chicago meat companies; taDied meat had made a lot of people sick, biD the Lake Forest attorney 
steered the blame away from the meat company, and the packager, and rested the lauD upon a company of refrigeration trucks. On the advice of this attorney, Randy 
WhDe chan^d the dismissal policy at Gravesend Acaderry. In the past, a so-caDed Executive CommDtee listened to the case of any boy who laced dismissal; that 
commDtee made Ds recommendation to the lacuDy, and the whole lacuDy voted for the boy to stay or go. The Lake Forest attorney suggested that the school was 
vuDierable to a kwsuD in the case of a dismissal; that the whole lacuDy was "acting as a jury without the Di-depth understaibnig of the case that was afforded to the 
Executive Committee." The attorney advised that the Executive CommDtee make the erDire decision reading the boy's dismissal arb the lacuDy not be involved. This 
was approved by Headmaster WhDe, and the chan^ was announced-in the manner of droppDig the Latin requDement-Di morning meeting 



"FOR THE SAKE OF AVOIDING A HYPOTHETICAL LAWSUIT," wrote Owen Meany, 'THE HEADMASTER HAS CHANGED A DEMOCRACY TO AN 
OUGARCHY-HE HAS TAKEN THE FUTURE OF A BOY IN TROUBLE OUT OF THE HANDS OF MANY AND PLACED THE FATE OF THAT BOY 
INTO THE HANDS OF A FEW. AND LET US EXAMINE THESE FEW. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IS COMPOSED OF THE HEADMASTER, THE 
DEAN OF STUDENTS, THE DIRECTOR OF SCHOLARSHIPS, AND FOUR MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY-ONLY TWO OF WHOM ARE ELECTED 
BY THE WHOLE FACULTY; THE OTHER TWO ARE APPOINTED BY THE HEADMASTER I SUGGEST THAT THIS IS A STACKED DECK! WHO 
KNOWS ANY BOY BEST? HIS DORM ADVISER HIS CURRENT TEACHERS AND COACHES. IN THE PAST, IN FACULTY MEETING, THESE 
WERE THE PEOPLE WHO SPOKE UP IN A BOYS DEFENSE-OR THEY WERE THE PEOPLE WHO KNEW BEST THAT THE BOY DID NOT 
DESERVE DEFENDING. I SUGGEST THAT ANY BOY WHO IS DISMISSED BY THIS EXECUTIVE COMMHTEE SHOULD SUE THE SCHOOL. 
WHAT BETTER GROUNDS ARE THERE FOR A LAWSUIT IN THE CASE OF A DISMISSAL THAN THESE: THE PEOPLE IN APOSITION TO KNOW 
BEST THE VALUE OF YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCHOOL ARE NOT IN A POSITION TO EVEN SPEAK IN YOUR DEFENSE-NOT TO 
MENTION, VOTE? 

'T WARN YOU: ANYONE WHO GETS SENT UP BEFORE THIS EXECUTIVE COMMHTEE IS ALREADY A GONER! THE HEADMASTER AND HIS 
TWO APPOINTEES VOTE AGAINST YOU; THE TWO ELECTED FACULTY MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE VOTE FOR YOU. NOW YOU'RE 
BEHIND, -. AND WHAT DO THE DEAN OF STUDENTS AND THE DIRECTOR OF SCHOLARSHIPS DO? THEY DON’T KNOW YOU FROM THE 
CLASSROOM, OR FROM THE GYM, OR FROM THE DORM; THEYRE ADMESHSTRATORS-UKE THE HEADMASTER MAYBE THE DIRECTOR OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS LOOKS KINDLY ON YOU IF YOU'RE A SCHOLARSHIP BOY; THAT WAY, YOU LOSE - INSTEAD OF -. EITHER WAY, YOU 
LOSE. 

"LOOK UP 'OUGARCHY IN THE DICTIONARY IF YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT I MEAN: 'A FORM OF GOVERNMENT IN WHICH THE POWER IS 
VESTED IN A FEW PERSONS OR IN A DOMINANT CLASS OR CUQUE; GOVERNMENT BY THE FEW.'" 

But there were other issues of "government" that captured everyone's attention at the time; even Owen was distracted from the decisbn-making capacities of the new 
headmaster. 

Everyoire was talking about Kennedy or Nixon; and it was Owen who initiated a mock election among the Gravesend Acadeny students-he organized it, he set 
up the balbting in the school post oiiice, he seated himself behind a big table and checked off every student's name. He caught a few kids voting twice, he sent "runners" 
to bother kids in the dorm who had not yet voted. For two days, he spent all his time between classes behind that big table; he wouldn't let anyone else be the checker. 
The balbts themselves were secrrred in a bcked box that was kept m the director of scholarships' office-whenever it was out of Oweri s si^. There he sat at the table, 
with a campaign button as big as a baseball on the lapel of his sport jacket: 

AH the Way with J F K He wanted a Catholb! 

'THERE’S NO MONKEY BUSINESS ABOUT THIS ELECTION," he told the voters. ’TF YOU’RE ENOUGH OF AN ASSHOLE TO VOTE FOR NKON, 
YOUR DUMB VOTE WILL BE COUNTED-JUST LUCE ANYBODY ELSE!" 

Kermedy worr, m a larrdsMe, but predicted that the real vote-b Noverrber-would be rruch closer; yet Owen believed that Kermedy would, arrd should, triurrph. 'THIS 
IS AN ELECTION THAT YOUNG PEOPLE CAN FEEL A PART OF," armounced The Vobe; indeed, although Owen arrd I were too young to vote, we felt very 
mrch a part of all that youthful "vigor" that Kermedy represented. 'WOULDN'T IT BE NICE TO HAVE A PRESIDENT WHOM PEOPLE UNDER THIRTY 
WON’T LAUGH AT? WHY VOTE FOR EISENHOWER'S FIVE O’CLOCK SHADOW WHEN YOU CAN HAVE JACK KENNEDY?" 

Once a^in, the headmaster saw fit to challenge the "editorial nature" of m morning meeting 'Tm a Reptblican," Randy White told us. 'So that you don't think that The 
Grave represents Republbans with even marginal objectivity, albw me to take a mbute of your time-while, perhaps, the euphoria of John Kennedy's landslide election 
here is still hi^ but (I hope) subsiding I'm rrot surprised that so youthfirl a carrdidate has charmed many of you with his 'vigah,' but-fortunatefy-the late of the country is 
not decbed by young men who are rxrt old errou^ to vote. Mr. Nixon's experierrce may rrot seem so glamorous to you; but a presidential election is not a sailing race, 
or a beauty corrtest between the candbates' wives. 

'Tman Illinois Republban," the headnraster said. "Illinois is the Larb ofLincoln, as you boys know." 

"ILLINOIS IS THE LAND OF ADLAI STEVENSON," Owen Meany wrote. "AS FAR AS I KNOW, ADLAI STEVENSON IS AMORE RECENT RESIDENT 
OF ILLINOIS THAN ABRAHAM LINCOLN-AS FAR AS I KNOW, ADLAI STEVENSON IS A DEMOCRAT AND HE’S STILL AUVE." 

And this little difference of opinion, as tar as / know, was what prompted Rarby White to make another decision He replaced Mr. Earfy as the laculty adviser to The 
Grave; Mr. White made himself the laculty adviser-and so was presented with a more adversarial censor than Owen had ever faced m Mr. Earfy. 

'You'd better be carefirl, Owen," DanNeedhamadvised. 

'You better wateh your ass, man," I tob him It was a very cold evening after Christnras when he pulled the tonrato-red pbkup into the parking bt behind St. Mbhael's- 
the parochial school His headli^ shone across the playground, which had been flooded by an earlier, unseasonable ram that had now frozen to the black, reflecting 
sheen of a pond. 'TOO BAD WE DON'T HAVE OUR SKATES," Owen said. At the far erb of the smooth sheet of be, the truck's headli^ caused the statue of 
Mary Magdalene to ^ow m her goal 'TOO BAD WE DON’T HAVE OUR HOCKEY STICKS, AND A PUCK," Owen said. A li^ went on-arb then another 
li^-in the saltbox where the nuns flved; then the porch light was turned on, too, and two of the nuns came out on the porch arb stared at our headli^. "EVER SEE 
PENGUINS ON ICE?" Owen sab. 

"Better not do anything" I advised him, and he turned the truck around m the parking bt arb drove to Front Street. There was a "creature feature" on The Late Show, 
Owen arb I were rmw of the opinbn that the orrfy good movies were the realty bad orres. He never showed me what he wrote m his diary-not then But after that 
Christmas he often carrbd it with him, arb I knew it was inportant to him because he kept it by his bed, on his night table, ri^ next to Ms copies of Robert Frost's 
poems 

arb under the guardianship of rry mother's dressmaker's dumrry. When he spent the night with me, at Dan's or at Front Street, he always wrote m the diary 
before he albwed me to turn out the li^. The night I remerrber Mm writing most firrbusty was the ni^ following President Kennedy's inauguratiorr; that was m Jarruary 
of, arb I kept be^ing him to turn the li^ out, but he werrt on, just writing arb writing arb I finalty fell asleep with the li^ on-I don't krrow when he stopped. We'd 
watched the inauguration on tefevisbn at Front Street; Dan and rry grarbmother watched with us, arb althou^ rry grarbmother conplained that Jack Kennedy was 
"too young and too harbsome"-that he looked 'like a movie star" arb that "he should wear a haf’-Kennedy was the first Democrat that Harriet Wheelwri^ had ever 
voted for, arb she liked Mm Dan arb Owen arb I were cra^ about Mm It was a bright, cold, arb windy day m WasMngton-arb m Graveserb-arb Owen was worried 
about the weather. 'ITS TOO BAD IT COULDN'T BE A NICER DAY," Owen sab. 

"He shoub team to wear a hat-it won't kl Mm," ny grarbmother complained. "In this weather, he'll catch Ms death." 

When our ob fiierb Robert Frost tried to read his inaugural poem, Owen became most upset; maybe it was the wind, maybe Frost's eyes were tearing m the cold, or 
else it was the glare from the sun, or sinpty that the old man's eyesight was failing-whatever, he looked very feeble arb he couldn't read Ms poem property. 

'The larb was ours belbre we were the land's," Frost be^n It was 'The Gift Outright," arb Owen krrew it by heart. 

"SOMEONE HELP HIM!" Owen cried, when Frost began to stru^e. Someone tried to help Mm-maybe it was the president MmselC or Mrs. Kennedy, I don't 



remeirber. It was not raich help, in any case, and Frost went on struggling with the poem Owen tried to prompt him, but Robert Frost could not hear The Voice-not all 
the way from Gravesend. Owen recited from memory, his memory of the poem was better than Frost's. SOMETHING WE WERE WITHHOLDING MADE US 
WEAK UNTIL WE FOUND OUT THAT IT WAS OURSELVES WE WERE WITHHOLDING FROM OUR LAND OF LIVING, AND FORTHWITH 
FOUND SALVATION IN SURRENDER. It was the same voice that had pronpted the Announcing Angpl, who'd forgotten his lines ei^ years ago; it was the Christ 
Child speaking from the man^r a^ia 

"JESUS, WHY CAN'T ANYONE HELP HIM?" Owen cried. It was the president's speech that realty aflected us; it left Owen Meany speechless and had him writing 
in his diary into the small hours of the night. Some years later-after everything-I would get to read what he had written; at the time, I knew only how excited he was-how 
he felt that Kennedy had changpd everything lor him 

'NO MORE SARCASM MASTER," he wrote in the diaiy. 'NO MORE CYNICAL, NEGATIVE, SMART-ASS, ADOLESCENT BULLSHIT! THERE IS A 
WAY TO BE OF SERVICE TO ONE'S COUNTRY WITHOUT BEING AFOOL; THERE IS A WAYTO BE OF USE WITHOUT BEING USED-WITHOUT 
BEING A SERVANT OF OLD MEN, AND THEIR OLD IDEAS." There was more, rmch more. He thou^ that Kennedy was religious, and-incredihty-he didn't 
mind that Kennedy was a Catholic. 'I BELIEVE HE'S A KIND OF SAVIOR," Owen wrote in his diaiy. '1 DON'T CARE IF HE'S A MACKEREUSNAPPER- 
HE'S GOT SOMETHING WE NEED." 

In Scripture class, Owen asked the Rev. Mr. Merrill if he didn't agree that Jack Kennedy was 'THE VERY THING ISAIAH HAD IN MIND-YOU KNOW, 'THE 
PEOPLE WHO WALKED IN DARKNESS HAVE SEEN A GREAT UGHT; THOSE WHO DWELT IN A LAND OF DEEP DARKNESS, ON THEM HAS 
UGHT SHINED.' YOU REMEMBER THAT?" 

'Well, Owen," Mr. Merrill said cautbusty, 'Tm sure Isaiah would have liked John Kennedy, I don't know, however, if Kennedy was 'the very thing Isaiah had in mind,' 
as you say." 

" 'FOR TO US A CHILD IS BORN,' " Owen recited, " 'TO US A SON IS GIVEN; AND THE GOVERNMENT WELL BE UPON HIS SHOULDER'- 
REMEMBERTHAT?" 

I remeirber; and I remember how long it was after Ken¬ 
nedy's inauguration that Owen Meany would still recite to me from Kennedy's speech:" 'ASK NOT WHAT YOUR COUNTRY CAN DO FOR YOU-ASK 
WHAT YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR COUNTRY.'" Reirnnher that? 



THE DREAM 


/"~'\WEN AND I were nineteen-year-old seniors at Gravesend V_x Acadeny-at least a year older than the other merrbers of our elass-when Owen told me, point- 
blank, what he had expressed to me, syrrbolicalfy, when he was eleven and had rrutilated rry armadfflo. 

'GOD ElAS TAKEN YOUR MOTHER," he said to me, when I was complaining about practicing the shot; I thou^ he would never slam-dunk the ball in under four 
seconds, and I was bored with all our hying.' 'MY HANDS WERE THE INSTRUMENT," he said. "GOD HAS TAKEN MY HANDS. I AM GOD'S 
INSTRUMENT." 

That he might have thou^ such a thing when he was eleven- when the astonishing results of that foul ball were such a shock to us both, and when whatever 
UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE his parents had suffered had pkm^d his reli^us upbringing into confusion and rebellion-I could understand him thinking anything thea 
Butnot when we were nineteen! I was so surprised by the matter-of-lact wayhe sinpfy announced his insane belief-'GOD HAS TAKEN MYHANDS"-that whenhe 
jumped into m/ hands, I dropped him The basketball rolled out of bounds. Owen didn't bok rruch like GOD'S INSTRUMENT in his Men position-holding his knee, 
which he'd twisted m his M and writhing around on the gym floor under the basket. 

'If you're God's instrument, Owen," I said, "how come you need vc^ help to stuff a basketball?" 

It was Christmas vacation, , and we were alone in the gym-except for our old friend (and our onfy audience) the retarded janitor, who operated the official scorer's 
cbck whenever Owen was m the mood to get serious about timing the shot. I wish I coub remerrber his name; he was often the on^ janitor on duty during school 
holidays and summer weekends, and there was a universal understanding that he was retarded or 'brain damaged"-and Owen had heard that the janitor had suffered 
"shell shock" in the war. We didn't even know which war-we didn't know what "shell shock" even was. Owen sat on the basketball court, rubbing his knee. 

'I SUPPOSE YOU HEARD THAT FAITH CAN MOVE MOUNTAINS," he said. 'THE TROUBLE WITH YOU IS, YOU DON'T HAVE ANY FAITH" 

'The trouble with you is, you're cra^," I fob him; but I retrieved the basketball "It's simpfy irresponsibb," I said- 'Tor someone your age, and of your education, to go 
around thinking he's God's instrument!" 

'I FORGOT I WAS TALKING TO MISTER RESPONSIBILITY," he said. He'd started calling me Mr. Responsibility m the M of, when we were en^ged m that 
senior-year agony common^ calbd colbge-entraiKe applications and interviews; because I'd applied to onfy the state university, Owen said I'd taken zero responsibility 
for ny own self-inprovement. Natural^, he'd applied to Harvard and Yab; as for the state university, the University of New Hampshire had oflered him a so-called 
Honor Society Scholarship-and Owen hadn't even applied for admissbn there. The New Hampshire Honor Society gpve a special scholarship each year to someone 
they selected as the state's best W^-school or prep-school student. You had to be a bona fide resident of the state, and the prize scholarship was usually awarded to a 
public-school kid who was at the top of his or her graduating class; but Owen was at the top of our Gravesend Academy graduating class, the first time a New 
Hampshire resident had achieved such distinction- "Competing Against the Nation's Best, Gravesend Native Wms!" was the headline m The Gravesend News-Letter: 
the story appeared m many of New Hampshire's papers. The University of New Hampshire never imagined that Owen woub accept the scholarship; indeed, the Honor 
Society Scholarship was offered every year to New Hampshire's ' 'best"-with the tragic understanding that the recipient woub probably go to Harvard or Yab, or to 
some other 'better" school It was obvious to me that Owen would be accepted- and orfered M scholarships-at Harvard and Yab; Hester was the onfy reason he 
mi^ accept the scholarship to the University of New Hampshire-and what would be the point of that? Owen woub begin his university career in the M of and Hester 
would graduate in the spring of. 

'YOU MIGHT AI LEAST TRY TO GET INTO A BETTER UNIVERSITY," Owen told me. I was not asking him to give up Harvard or Yab to keep me company 
at the University of New Hampshire. I thought it was unfair of him to expect me to go through the motions of appfying to Harvard and Yale-just to experience the 
rejections. Althou^ Owen had substantial^ improved try abilities as a student, he coub do Me to improve ny mediocre cole^-board seores; I simpfy wasn't 
Harvard or Yab material I had become a good student in English and Histoiy courses; I was a sbw but thorough reader, and I could write a readable, well-organized 
paper; but Owen was still hobing try haib through the Math and Science courses, aib I still plodded ny dim way throu^ foreign bngua^s-as a student, I woub never 
be what Owen was: a natural Yet he was eross with me for aceepting that I coub do no better than the University of New Hampshire; in truth, I liked the University of 
New Hampshire. Durham, the town, was no more threatening than Graveseib; and it was near enough to Graveseib so that I coub continue to see a lot of Dan aib 
Graibmother-I coub even continue to live with them 

'TM SURE I'LL END UP IN DURHAM, TOO," Owen sab-with just the smallest touch of self-pity in his vobe; but it infimated me. '1 DON'T SEE HOW I CAN 
LET YOU FEND FOR YOURSELF," be added. 

'Tmperfectfy capable offending for nyselfj" I said. "And I'll come visit you at Harvard or Yab." 

'NO, WE'LL BOTH MAKE OTHER FRIENDS, WE'LL DRIFT APART-THATS THE WAY IT HAPPENS," he said phibsophbally. "AND YOURE NO 
LETTER-WRITER-YOU DON'T EVEN KEEP A DIARY," he added. 

'If you lower your standards and come to the University of New Hampshire for ny sake. I'll kffl you," I fob him. 

'THERE ARE ALSO MY PARENTS TO CONSIDER," he said. 'IF I WERE IN SCHOOL AI DURHAM, I COULD STILL FIVE AT HOME-AND LOOK 
AFTER THEM" 

"What do you need to bok after them for?" I asked him. It appeared to me that he spent as Me time with his parents as possible! 

"AND THERE'S ALSO HESTER TO CONSIDER," he added. 

"Let me gpt one thing strai^" I sab to hina 'You aib Hester-it seems to be the most on-a^in, off-agam thing Are you even sleeping with her-have you ever slept with 
her?" 

'TOR SOMEONE YOUR AGE, AND OF YOUR EDUCAHON, YOURE AWFULLY CRUDE," Owen sab. When he gpt rp off the basketball court, he was 
limping I passed him the basketbaD; he passed it back. The biot janitor reset the scorer's cbck: the numbers were bri^fy lit and hu^. 

That's what the cbck sab. I was so sbk of it! I held the ball he held out his hands. 

"READY?" Owen sab. On that word, the janitor started the cbck. I passed Owen the ball he jumped into ny hands; I lifted hM he reached higher and W^r, arb- 
pivoting m the air-stuffed the stupb basketball throu^ the hoop. He was so precise, he never touched the rim He was midair, returning to earth-his hands still above his 
head but empty, his eyes on the scorer’s cbck at mbcourt-when he shouted, 'TIME!" The janitor stopped the ebck. That was when I woub turn to bok; usualfy, our 
time had expired. 



But this time, when I boked, there was one second left on the clock. 

He had sunk the shot m under four seconds! 

'YOU SEE WHAT A UTILE FAITH CAN DO?" said OwenMeany. The brain-damaged janitor was applauding. "SET THE CLOCK TO THREE SECONDS!" 
Owen tob him 
"Jesus Christ!"! said. 

"IF WE CAN DO IT IN UNDER FOUR SECONDS, WE CAN DO IT IN UNDER THREE," he said. ’TT JUST TAKES A UTILE MORE FAITH." 

'It takes more practice," I tob himirritabfy. 

'FAITH TAKES PRACTICE," said Owen Meaity. Nineteen sixty-one was the first year of our fiieibship that was marred by unfiiendfy criticism and quarreling Our 
most basK dispute began in the M when we returned to the acadeiry for our senbr year, and one of the privie^s extended to seniors at Gravesend was responsible 
ft)r an argument that left Owen and me feeling especialfy uneasy. As seniors, we were permitted to take the tram to Boston on either Wednesday or Saturday afternoon; 
we had no classes on those afternoons; and if we tob the Dean's OflSce where we were going we were albwed to return to Gravesend on the Boston & Maine-as late 
as : P.M. on the same day. As day boys, Owen and I didn't realty have to be back to school until the Thursday morning meeting-or the Sunday servbe at Kurd's 
Church, if we chose to gp to Boston on a Saturday. Even on a Saturday, Dan and try grandmother frowned upon the idea of our spending most of the ni^ m the 
"dreaded" city, there was a so-calfed milk train that left Boston at two o'clock in the moming-it stopped at every town between Boston and Gravesend, and it didn't ^t 
us home until: AM. (about the time the school dining hall opened for breaklastj-but Dan and ny grandmother sab that Owen and I shoub five this "wibty" on only the 
most special occasions. Mr. and Mrs. Meany didn't make any rules Ibr Owen, at all; Owen was content to abbe by the rules Dan and Grandmother made Ibr me. But 
he was not content to spend his time in the dreaded city in the manner that most Gravesend seniors spent their time. Many Gravesend graduates attended Harvard. A 
typbal outing for a Gravesend senior be^ with a subway ride to Harvard Square; there-with the use of a lake draft card, or with the assistance of an older Gravesend 
graduate (now attending Harvard)-booze was purchased in abundance and consumed with abandon Sometimes-abeit, rarety-girls were met. Fortified by the Ibrmer 
(and never in the company of the latter), our senior class then rode the subway back to Boston, where-once a^in, lalsifying our age-we ^ined 

adnissron to the striptease pertbrmances that were rruch admired by our a^ group at an establishment known as Ob Freddy's. I saw nothing that was moralty 
olFensive in this rite of passage. At nineteen, I was a virgin Caroline O'Day had not permitted the advance of even so iruch as rry hand-at feast not more than an inch or 
so above the hem of her pleated skirt or her matching burgundy knee socks. And althou^ Owen had tob me that it was onty Caroline's Catholicism that prevented me 
access to her lavors-"ESPECIALLY IN HER SAINT MICHAEL'S UNFORM!"-! had been no more successfiil with Police Chief Ben Pike's dai#ter, Loma, who 
was not Catholic, and not wearing a uniform of ary kind when I sna^d ny lip on her braces. Apparentty, it was either rry bbod or try pam-or both-that disgusted her 
with me. At nineteen, to experience lust-even in its shabbiest forms at Ob Freddy's-was at feast to experience something and if Owen and I had at first imagbed what 
love was at The Idaho, I saw nothing wrong in lusting at a burlesque show. Owen, I imagined, was not a virgin; how could he have remained a virgin with Hester? So I 
Ibund it sheer hypocrisy for him to label Ob Freddy's DISGUSTING and DEGRADING. At nineteen, I drank infrequentty-and entirety for the maturing thrill of 
becoming drunk. But Owen Meany didn't drink; he disapproved of losing control Furthermore, he had interpreted Kennedy's inaugural charge-to do something for his 
counhy-in a typicalty single-minded and literal lashion He woub lalsity no more draft cards; he would produce no more lake identiftcation to assist the illegal drinking 
and burlesque-show attendance of his peers-and he was loudty self-righteous about his decision, too. Fake draft cards were WRONG, he had decided. Therelbre, we 
walked soberty around Harvard Square-a part of Carrbrid^ that is not necessarity enhanced by sobriety. Soberty, we boked up our Ibrmer Gravesend schoofinates- 
and, soberty, I imagined the Harvard corminiity (and how it mi^ be moralty altered) with Owen Meany m resbence. One of our Ibrmer schoolmates even tob us that 
Harvard was a depressing experience-when sober. But Owen insisted that our journeys to the dreaded city be conducted as joyless research; and so they were. To 
maintain sobriety and to attend the striptease perfor- mances at Ob Freddy's was a Ibrm of unusual torture; the women at Ob Freddy's were ontywatchabb to the 
blind drunk. Since Owen had made lake draft cards Ibr himself and me before his lofty, Kennedy-inspired resolution not to break the law, we used the cards to be 
admitted to Ob Freddy's. 

'THIS IS DISGUSTING!" Owen sab. We watched a heavy-breasted woman in her Ibrtfes remove her pasties with her teeth; she then spat them into the eager 
audience. 

'THIS IS DEGRADING!" Owen said. We watched another unfortunate pick up a tan^rine from the dirty floor of the sta^; she lifted the tangerine almost to knee level 
by picking it up from the floor with the labia of her vulva-but she could raise it no higher. She lost her grip on the tan^rine, and it rolled off the stage and into the crowd- 
where two or three of our schoolmates fou^ over it. Of course it was DISGUSTING aib DEGRADING-we were sober I 
'LETS FIND A NICE PART OF TOWN," Owen said. 

"And do what" I asked him 

"LOOK AI IT," Owen said. It occurs to me now that most ofthe seniors at GraveseibAcadenyhadgrownup looking at the nice parts of towns; but quite apart from 
stron^r motives, Owen Meany was interested in what that was like. That was how we eibed up on Newbuiy Street-one Wednesday afternoon in the M of'. know 
now that it was NO ACCIDENT that we ended up there. There were some art cileries on Newbury Street-aib some very posh stores selling pricey antiques, aib 
some very lancy clothing stores. There was a movie theater around the comer, on Exeter Street, where they were showing a foreign fihn-not the kind of thing that was 
regukrty shown in the vicinity of Ob Freddy's; at The Exeter, they were showing movies you had to read, the kind with subtitles. 

"Jesus!" I sab. "What are we going to do here?" 

'YOURE SO UNOBSERVANT," Owen said. He was boking at a mannequin in a storefront window-a disturbingty lacebss mannequin, severety modem for the 
period in that she was bald. The mannequin wore a trip-length, silky blouse; the blouse was fire-engine red and it was cut along the se^q^ fines of a camisole. The 
mannequin wore nothing else; Owen stared at her. 

A PRAYER FOR OWEN ME ANY 

'This is realty great," I sab to trim 'We come two hours on the train - we're going to ride two more hours to ^t back - and here you are, staring at another 
dressmaker's dumry! If that's allyou want to do, you don't even have to leave your ownbedroomV 

'NOTICE ANYTHING FAMILIAR?" he asked me. The name of the store, "Jerrob's," was painted in vivid-red fetters across the window - in a flourishing 
handwritten styfe. 

"Jerrob's," I sab. "So what's 'lamifiar'?" He pift tris little hand in tris pocket and brou^ oift the label he had removed from ny mother's old red dress; it was the 
dumny's red dress, realty, because ny mother had hated it. It was FAMILIAR - what the label sab. Everything I coub see in the store's interior was the same vMd 
shade of fire-en^ noinsettia red. 

"She sab the store burned down, didn't she?" I asked Owen 

"SHE ALSO SAID SHE COULDN'T REMEMBER THE STORE'S NAME, THAI SHE HAD TO ASK PEOPLE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD," Owen said. 
"BUT THE NAME WAS ON THE LABEUIT WAS ALWAYS ON THE BACK OF THE DRESS." 

With a shudder, I thought a^in about ny Aunt Martha's assertion that try mother was a little simple; no one had ever said she was a liar. 




"She said there was a bwyer who told her she could keep the dress," I said. "She said that eveiything burned, didn't she?" 

"BILLS OF SALE WERE BURNED, INVENTORY WAS BURNED, STOCK WAS BURNED-THATS WHAT SHE SAID," Owen said. 

'The telephone melted-remerrber that part?" I asked him. 

'THE CASH REGISTER MELTED-REMEMBER THAT!" he asked me. 

"Maybe they rebuilt the pbce-afier the fire," I said. "Maybe there was another store-maybe there's a chain of stores." 

He didn't say aitything we both knew it was unlikefy that the public's interest in the cobr red would support a chain of stores like Jerrold's. 

'Row'd you know the store was here?" I asked Owen. 

'T SAW AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THE SUNDAY BOSTON HERALD," he said. "I WAS LOOKING FOR THE FUNNIES AND I RECOGNIZED THE 
HANDWRITING- IT WAS THE SAME STYLE AS THE LABEL." 

Leave it to Owen to recognize the handwriting he had probabfy studied the label in rry mother's red dress tor so many years that he could have written "Jerrold's" in the 
exact same style himself! 

"WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR?" Owen asked im. "WHY DON'T WE GO INSIDE AND ASK THEM IF THEY EVER HAD A FIRE?" 

Inside the place, we were confronted by a spareness as eccentric as the glaring color of eveiy article of cbthing m sight; if Jerrob's could be said to have a theme, it 
appeared to be-stated, and overstated-that there was only one of everything one bra, one ni^gown, one half-slip, one little cocktail dress, one bng evening dress, one 
long skirt, one short skirt, the one blouse on the one mannequin we had seen m the window, and one counter of four-sided glass that contained a single pair of red 
leather gloves, a pair of red hi^ heels, a garnet necklace (with a matching pair of earrings), and one veiy thin belt (also red, and probably alligator or lizard). The walls 
were white, the hoods of the indirect lights were black, and the one man behind the one counter was about the a^ ay mother would have been if she'd been alive. The 
man regarded Owen and me disdainful^: he saw two teenagp boys, not dressed for Newbury Street, possibfy (if so, pathetically) shopping for a mother or for a 
girliriend; I doubt that we could have afforded even the cheapest version of the cobr red available m Jerrold's. 

'DID YOU EVER HAVE AFIRE?" Owen asked the man Now the man boked bss sure about us; he thou^ we were too young to be selling insurance, but Owen's 
question-not to mention Owen's vobe-hud disarmed him 
'Tt would have been a fire in the forties," I said. 

'OR THE EARLY FIFTIES," said Owen Meany. 

'Perhaps you haven't been here-at this location-for that bng?" I asked the man 

"ARE YOU JERROLD?" Owen asked the man; like a miniature policeman, Owen Meany pushed the wrinkled label from ny mother's dress across the glass-topped 
counter. 

'That's our label," the man said, fingpring the evidence cautiously. "We've been here since before the war-but don't think we've ever had a fire. What sorta fire do you 
mean?" he asked Owen-because, natural^, Owen appeared to be m charge. 

"ARE YOU JERROLD?" Owen repeated. 

'That's ny father-Gbrdano," the man said. 'He was Gbvanni Gbrdano, but they fucked around with his name when he got oflfthe boat." 

This was an immigration story, and not the story Owen and I were interested in, so I asked the man, politefy: 'Ts your lather alive?" 

'Hey, Poppa!" the man shouted. 'You alive?" 

A white door, fitted so flush to the white wall that Owen and I had not noticed it was there, opened. An oU man with a taibfs measuring tape around his neck, and a 
tailor's many pins adorning the lapels of Ms vest, came into the storeroom 

'Of course I'm alive!" he said. 'You waitin' for some miracle? You m a huny for your inheritance?" He had a mostfy-Boston, somewhat-Italian accent. 

'Poppa, these young men want to talk to 'Jenold' about some fire," the son said; he spoke bcomcalfy and with a more virulent Boston accent than Ms father's. 

"What fire?" Mr. Gbrdano asked us. 

"We were toU that your store burned down-sometime in the forties, or the fifties," I said. 

'TMs is big news to me!" said Mr. Gbrdano. 

'My mother nust have made a mistake," I explained. I showed the ob label to Mr. Gbrdano. "She bou^ a dress in your store-sometime in the forties, or the fifties." I 
didn't know what else to say. 'Tt was a red dress," I added. 

'No kiddin'," said the son I said: 'T wish I had a picture of her-perhaps I coub come back, with a photograph. You mi^ remenber something about her if I showed 
you a pbture," I said. 

"Does she want the dress altered!" the oU man asked me. 

'T don't mind makm' alteratbns-but she's got to come into the store herself I don't do alterations from pictures!" 

"SHE'S DEAD," said Owen Meany. His tiny hand went into Ms pocket again He brou^ out a neatfy fobed envebpe; m the envebpe was the picture ny mother had 
given Mm-it was a wedding picture, veiy pretty of her and not bad of Dan My mother had included the photo with a thank-you note to Owen and Ms lather for their 
unusual wedding present. 'T JUST HAPPEN TO HAVE BROUGHT A PICTURE," Owen said, handing the sacred object to Mr. Gbrdano. 

'Frank Sinatra!" the ob man cried; Ms son took the picture from Mm 
'That don't look like Frank Sinatra to me," the son sab. 

'No! No!" the ob man cried; he grabbed the photo back. "She loved those Sinatra songg-she sang 'em real good, too. We used to talk about 'Frankie Boy-your 
mother sab he shodda been a woman, he had such a pretty voice," Mr. Gbrdano sab. 

"DO YOU KNOW WHY SHE BOUGHT THE DRESS?" Owen asked. 

"Sure, I know!" the ob man tob us. 'Tt was the dress she always sung m! 'I need somethin' to sing in!'-that's what she said when she walked m here. 'I need sometMn' 
not like meV-thaf s what she said. I'l never forget her. But I didn't know who she was-not when she come m here, not thenl" Mr. Gbrdano said. 

"Who the fuck was she?" the son asked. I shuddered to hear Mm ask; it had just occuned to me that I didn't know who ny mother was, either. 

"She was 'The Lady m Red'-dorit you remenber her?" Mr. Gbrdano asked his son "She was still singin'm that place when you got home from the war. What was that 
place?" 

The son grabbed the photo back. 

'Tf s feer!" he cried. 

" 'The Lady m Red'!" the Gbrdanos cried together. I was trenbling My mother was a singpr-in some joint] She was someone called 'The Lady m Red"! She'd had a 
career-in nightlifel I boked at Owen; he appeared strangpfy at ease-he was almost calm, and he was smiling 'TSN'T THIS MORE INTERESTING THAN OLD 
FREDDYS?" Owen asked me. What the Gbrdanos tob us was that ny mother had been a 

female vocalist at a supper club on Beacon Street-"a perfect^ proper sorta place!" the ob man assured us. There was a black pianist-he played an ob-fashbned 
piano, wMch (the Gbr-danos explained) meant that he played the ob tunes, and qub% "so's you coub hear the sin^r!" 




It was not a place where single men or women went; it was not a bar; it was a supper club, and a supper club, the Gbrdanos assured us, was a restaurant with live 
entertainment-" somethiri relaxed enou^ to digest to!" About ten o'clock, the singpr and pianist served up misic more suitable for dancing than for dinner-table 
conversation-and there was dancing, then, until nidni^; men with their wives, or at least with "serious" dates. It was "no place to take a lloo^-or to find one." And 
most ni^its there was "a sorta femous female vocalist, someone you wodda heard ol; although Owen Meany and I had never heard of anyone the Gbrdanos 
mentioned. 'The Lady m Red" sang onty one night a week; the Gbrdanos had forgotten which ni^ but Owen and I could provide that information. It would have been 
Wednesday- always Wednesday. Supposed^, the singing teacher my mother was studying with was so Iknous that he had time for her onfy on Thursday momings-and 
so earfy that she had to spend the prevbus ni^ m the "dreaded" city. Why she never sang under her own name-why she was always 'The Lady m Red"-the Gbrdanos 
didn't know. Nor could they recall the name of the svpper club; they just knew it wasn't there anymore. It had always had the look of a private home; now it had, m 
feet, become one-"some-wheres on Beacon Street," that was all they could remember. It was either a private home or doctors' ofiBces. As for the owner of the club, be 
was a Jewish fellow Irom Miani The Gbrdanos had heard that the man had gone back to Miani 'T guess they still have supper clubs down there," old Mr. Gbrdano 
sab. He was sad and shocked to hear that my mother was dead; 'The Lady b Red" had become quite popular among the local patrons of the club-"not ferrous, not 
like some of them others, but a kinda regular feature of the place." 

The Gbrdanos remembered that she had come, arb that she had gone away-for a while-and then she'd come back. Later, sbe had gone away for good; but people 
didn't belbve it aib they would say, for years, that she was coming back agab When she'd been away-"for a while"-that was when she'd been having me, of course. 
The Gbrdanos could almost remember the name of the black pianist; "he was there as bng as the place was there," they said. But the ebsest they could come to the 
man's name was 'Buster." 

'Big Black Buster!" Mr. Gbrdano sab. 

'T don't think he was IromMiami," the son sab. 

'GLEARLY," sab Owen Meany, when we were onee more out on Newbury Street," 'BIG BLACK BUSTER' IS NOT YOUR FATHER!" 

I wanted to ask Owen if he still had the name and address-and even the phone nunber-of try mother's singing and voice teacher; I knew Mother had given the 
particulars to Owen, and I doubted that Owen woub have discarded anything she gave him But I didn't have to ask. Once more, his tiny harb shot into his pocket. 
'THE ADDRESS IS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD," he told tw. 'T MADE AN APPOINTMENT, TO HAVE MY VOICE 'ANALYZED'; WHEN THE GUY 
HEARD MY VOICE-OVER THE PHONE-HE SAID HE'D GIVE ME AN APPOINTMENT WHENEVER I WANTED ONE." 

Thus had Owen Meany come to Boston, the dreaded city, he had come prepared. There were some ele^nt town houses abng the most densefy tree-lined part of 
Commonwealth Avenue where Graham MeSwiney, the voice aib singing teacher, lived; but Mr. MeSwiney had a small arb cbttered wak-rrp apartment b one of the 
less-restored old houses that had been divided arb subdivided almost as many times as the collective rent of the various tenants had been withheld, or paid late. Since 
we were earfy for Owen's appointment, we sat b a corridor outside Mr. MeSwineys apartment door, on which was posted (by a thunbtack) a hand-lettered sigm 
Don't! ! ! ! Knock Or Ring Bell IfYou Hear Singing! ! ! ! 

"Singng" was not quite what we heard, but some sort of exercise was b progress behind Mr. MeSwbeys closed door, aib so Owen and I didn't knock or ring the 
beD; we sat on a 

comfortabfe but odd piece of fumiture-not a couch, but what appeared to be a seat removed from a public bus-and listened to the singing or vobe lesson we 
were forbbden to disturb. A man's powerful, resonant vobe said: 'Me-rne-rne-me-me-me-me-me!" A woman's absolute^ thrilling voice repeated: 'Me-me-me-me- 
me-me-me-me!" Then the man sab: ’No-no-no-no-no-no-no-no!" 

And the woman answered: 'No-no-no-no-no-no-no-no!" 

And then the man sang just a line from a song-it was a song from My Fair Lady, the one that goes, "All I want is a room somewhere..." 

And the woman sang: "Far away from the cob ni^ air..." 

And toother they sang: "With one enormous chair..." 

And the woman took it by berseK 'Ch, wouldn't it be bv-er-fy!" 

'Me-rne-rne-rne-rne-rne-rne-rne!'' sab the man a^in; now, a piano was bvoKed-just one key. Their voices, even b this silly exercise, were the most wonderful vobes 
Owen Meany arb I had heard; even when she sang 'No-no-no-no-no-no-no-no!" the woman's vobe was nuch more beautifiil than ny mother's. I was glad that Owen 
and I had to wait, because it ^ve me time to be grateful for at bast this part of our discovery that Mr. MeSwiney realty was a vobe and singing teacher, arb that he 
seemed to have a perfeetty wonderful vobe-and that he had a pupil with an even better vobe than ny mother's ... this at least meant that something I thou^ I knew 
about ny mother was true. The shock of our discovery b Jerrob's needed time to sink b It did not strike me that ny mother's lie about the red dress was a devastating 
sort of untruth; even that she had been an actual singer-an actual performer! -didn't strike me as such an awfiil thing for her to have hbden from me, or even from Dan (if 
she'd kept Dan b the dark, too). What struck me was ny memory of how easity and gracefulty she had fob that Me lie about the store burning down, how she had 
fretted so convincingty about the red dress. Quite probably, it occurred to me, she had been a better liar than a sin^r. And if she'd lied about the dress-and had never 
told anyone b her life b Gravesend about 'The Lady b Red"-what else had she lied about? In addbon to not knowing who ny father was, what else dbrit I know? 
Owen Meaty, who thought iruch more qdekty than I db, put it very simpty, he whispered, so that he wouldn't disturb Mr. MeSwbetys lessoa 'NOW YOU DON'T 
KNOW WHO YOUR MOTHER IS, EITHER," Owen said. Following the exit of a small, llairboyantty dressed woman from Mr. MeSwinetys apartment, Owen and I 
were admbed to the teacher's untidy hovel; the disappointingty small size of the departing singer's bosom was a contradbtion to the power we had heard b her vobe- 
but we were impressed by the air of professbnal disorder that greeted us b Graham MeSwineys studio. There was no door on the cubicle bathroom, b whbh the 
bathtub appeared to be hastily, even comicalty placed; it was detached from the pbrrbbg arb full of the elbow joints of pipes arb their fittingg-a pbrrbing project was 
clearty b progress there; arb progressing at no great pace. There was no wall (or the wall had been taken down) between the cubicle kitchen and the living room, and 
there were no doors on the kitchen cabinets, which revealed Me besides coffee cups and irugs-su^sting that Mr. MeSwiney either restricted himself to an all-caffeine 
diet or that he took his meals elsewhere. And there was no bed b the living room-the onty real room b the tiny, crowded apartment-suggesting that the couch, which 
was covered with sheet music, concealed a foldaway bed. But the placement of the sheet music had the look of meticulous specificity, arb the sheer volume of it argued 
that the couch was never sat upon-not to mention, unfolded-and this evidence su^sted that Mr. MeSwiney slept elsewhere, too. Everywhere, there were mementos- 
playbills from opera houses and concert halls; newspaper clippings ofpeople sin^ng; and framed citations arb medals hung on ribbons, su^sting goben-throat awards 
of an almost athletic order of recognbon. Eveiywhere, too, were framed, poster-sized drawings of the chest and throat, as clinical b detail as the drawings b Gray 
Anatomy, arb as simplistic b their arran^ment around the apartment as the educational diagrams b certab doctors' offices. Beneath these anatomical drawings were 
the kind of optimistic sb^ns that gung-ho coaches hang b gyms: 

Be^ With The Breastbone! Keep Upper Cbest Fffled With Air All The TimeV The Diaphragm Is A One-Way Muscfe-It Can Onty Inhale! Practice Your 
Breathing Separatety From Your Singing! Never Lift Your Shoulders! Never Hold Your Breath! One whole wall was devoted to instructive commands reading 
vowels; over the doorway of the bathroom was the single exclamatiom Gentty! Dominating the apartment, from the center stagp of the fiving room-big arb black and 
perfeetty polished, arb conceivably worth twbe the annual rent on Mr. MeSwineys place of business-was the piano. Mr. MeSwiney was completety bab. WDd, white 
tufts of hair sprang from his ears-as if to protect him from the volume of his ownhu^ vobe. He was hearty-boking, bhis sixties (or even b his seventies), a short. 





iruscular man whose chest descended to his betor whose round, hard belfy consumed his chest and rested under his chin, like a beer-drinker's boulder. 

"So! ■Whichoneofyou'sgotthevoice!"Mr. McSwiney asked us. 

"/ HAVE!" said Owen Meany. 

'You certainty have!" cried Mr. McSwiney, who paid little attention to me, even when Owen took special pains to introduce me by putting unmistakable emphasis on 
rry last name, which we thought might be Ikniliar to the singing and voice teacher. 

'THIS IS MY FRIEND, JOHN WHEELWRIGHT," Owen said, but Mr. McSwiney couldn't wait to have a look at Owen's Adam's apple; the name "Wheelwright" 
appeared to ring no bells for him 

"It's all the same thing, whatever you call it," Mr. McSwiney said. "An Adairis apple, a larynx, a voice box- it's the most important part of the vocal apparatus," he 
explained, sitting Owen in what he called "the singer's seat," which was a plain, strain-backed chair directty in front of the piano. Mr. McSwiney put his thurrb and 
index lin^r on either side of Owen's Adam's apple. "Swaltow!" he instructed. Owen swalbwed. When I held vc^ own Adairis apple and swallowed, I could feel vc^ 
Adam's apple jump higher up try neck; but Owen's Adam's apple hardty moved. 

'Yawn!" said Mr. McSwiney. When I yawned, try Adairis apple moved down ny neck, but Owen Meartys Adairis apple stayed almost exactty where it was. 
"Scream!" said Mr. McSwiney. 

"AAAAAHHHHHH!" said Owen Meany, a^in, his Adam's apple hardty moved. 

"Amazing!" said Mr. McSwiney. 'You've got a permanentty fixed larynx," he told Owen. 'Tve rarety seen such a thing," he said. 'Your voice box is never in repose-your 
Adam's apple sits up there in the position of a permanent scream I could try gving you some exercises, but you myt want to see a throat doctor; you mi^ have to 
have sur^ry." 

'T DON'T WANT TO HAVE SURGERY, I DON'T NEED ANY EXERCISES," said Owen Meany. 'TF GOD GAVE ME THIS VOICE, HE HAD A REASON," 
Owen said. 

'How come his voice doesn't change!" I asked Mr. McSwiney, who seemed on the verge of a satirical remark- reading God's role in the position of Owen's voice 
box. 'T thought every boy's voice chan^d-at puberty," I said. 

"If his voice hasn't changed already, it's probably never going to chan^," Mr. McSwiney said. 'Vocal cords don't make words-they just vibrate. Vocal cords aren't 
realty 'cords'-thetyre just lips. It's the opening between those lips that's called the 'gbttis.' It's nothing but the act of breathing on the closed Ups that makes a sound. 
When a male voice changps, it's just a part of puberty-it's called a 'secondary sexual development.' But I don't think your voice is going to changp," Mr. McSwiney told 
Owen. 'Tf it was going to chan^, it would have." 

'THAT DOESN'T EXPLAIN WHY IT ALREADY HASN'T," said Owen Meany. 

"I can't explain that," Mr. McSwiney admitted. 'T can give you some exercises," he repeated, "or I can recommend a doctor." 

'T DON'T EXPECT MY VOICE TO CHANGE," said Owen Meany. I could see that Mr. McSwiney was learning how exasperating Owen's belief in God's plans 
could be. 

"Whyd you come to see me, kid?" Mr. McSwiney asked him 

"BECAUSE YOU KNOW EUS MOTHER," Owen said, pointing to me. Graham McSwiney assessed me, as if he feared I mi^ represent an eldertypatemily suit. 
'Tabitha Wheehvri^" I said. "She was called Tabby. She was IfomNew Hampshire, and she studied with you in the forties and the fifties-frombelbre I was bom until 
I was eight or nine." 

'OR TEN," said Owen Meany, into his pocket went his hand, a^in-he handed Mr. McSwiney the photograph. 

"'The Lady in Red'! "Mr. McSwiney said. 'Tmsony, I lbrgothername,"he toldme. 

'But you remeirber her?" I asked. 

'Oh sure, I remember her," he said. "She was pretty, and Very pleasant-and I got her that silty job. It wasn't much of a gig but she had fun doing it; she had this idea 
that someone might 'discover' her if she kept singing there-but I told her no one ever got discovered in Boston And certainty not in that supper clubV Mr. McSwiney 
explained that the club often called him and raided his students for local talent; as the Gbrdanos had told us, the club hired more established female vocalists lor gigs that 
lasted Ibr a month or more-but on Wednesdays, the club rested their stars; that's when they called upon "focal talent." In my mother's case, she had gained a small, 
neighborhood reputation and the club had made a habit of her. She'd not wanted to use her name-a Ibrm of shyness, or provineialism, that Mr. McSwiney found as silty 
as her idea that anyone mi^ "discover" her. 

'But she was charming" he said. "As a sin^r, she was all 'head'-she had no 'chest'-and she was b^. She liked to perform simple, popular songs; she wasn't very 
ambitious. And she wouldn't practice." 

He explained the two sets of muscles involved in a "head voice" and in a "chest voice"; although this was not what interested Owen and me about my mother, we were 
polite and allowed Mr. McSwiney to elaborate on his teacher's opinion of her. Most women sing with the larynx in a hi^ position, or with onty what Mr. McSwiney 
called a "head voice"; they experience a hek of power from the E above middle C, downward-and when they try to hit their high notes loudly, they hit them shrilty. The 
development of a "chest voice" in women is very important. For men, it is the "head voice" that needs the development. For both, they must be willing to devote hours. 
My mother, a once-a-week singer, was what Mr. McSwiney called "the vocal equivalent of a weekend tennis player." She had '^pretty voke-as I've described it-but 
Mr. McSwinetys assessment of her voice was consistent with ny memory of her; she did not have a strong voice, she was not ever as powerful as Mr. McSwinetys 
previous pupil had sounded to Owen and me through a closed door. 

' 'Who thou^ of the name 'The Lady in Red' ?" I asked the old teacher-in an effort to steer him back to what interested us. 

"She found a red dress in a store," Mr. McSwiney said. "She told me she wanted to be 'wholty out of character-but onty once a week'!" He lau^d. 'T never went to 
hear her perform," he said. 'Tt was just a supper club," he explained. 'Realty, no one who sang there was veiy good. Some of the better ones would work with me, so I 
heard themhere-but I never set foot in the place. I knew Meyerson on the telephone; I don't remember that I actualty met him I think Meyerson called her 'The Lady in 
Red.'" 

'Meyerson?" I asked. 

'He owned the club, he was a nice old guy-from Miami, I think. He was honest, and unpretentious. The singprs I sent to him all liked him-they said he treated them 
respectfulty," Mr. McSwiney said. 

"DO YOU REMEMBER THE NAME OF THE CLUB?" Owen asked him It had been called The Oran^ Grove; my mother had joked to Mr. McSwiney about the 
decor, which she said was dotted everywhere with potted orange trees and tanks full of fropical fish-and husr>ands and wives celebrating their anniversaries. Yet she 
had imagined she might be "discovered" there! 

'DID SHE HAVE A BOYFRIEND?" Owen asked Mr. McSwiney, who shru^d. 

"She wasn't interested in me-that's all I know!" he said. He smiled at me fondty. "I know, because I made a pass at her," he explained. "She handled it very nicety and I 
never tried it a^in," he said. 





'There was a pianist, a black pianist-at The Oran^ Grove," I said. 

'You bet there was, but he was all over-he played all over town, fcr years, before he ended up there. And after he M there, he played all over town again," Mr. 
McSwiney said. "Big Black Buster Freebody!" he said, and lau^d.. 

'Freebody," I said. 

'Tt was as made-up a name as 'The Lady in Red,'" said Mr. McSwiney. "And he wouldn't have been your mother's boyfriend, either-Buster was as queer as a cat Ikt." 
Graham McSwiney also told us that Meyerson had gone back to Miami; but Mr. McSwiney added that Meyerson was old-even in the forties and fifties, he'd been old; 
he was so old thaf he'd have to be dead now, "or at least tying down on a shuflteboard court." As for Buster Freebody, Mr. McSwiney couldrit remerrber where the 
big black man had played after The Orangp Grove had seen its days. 'T used to run into him in so many places," Mr. McSwiney said. '1 was as used to seeing Buster as 
a light fixture." Buster Freebody had played what Mr. McSwiney called a "real soft" piano; singprs liked him because they could be heard over him 
"She had some trouble-your mother," Mr. McSwiney remerrbered. "She went away-for a while-and then she came back a^ia And then she went away for good." 

"HE WAS TffE TROUBLE," said Owen Meany, pointing to me. 

"Are you looking for your lather?" the singing teacher asked me. 'Is that it?" 

'Yes," I said. 

"Don't bother, kid," said Mr. McSwiney. 'Tf he was boking for you, he would have found you" 

'GOD WILL TELL HIM WHO HIS FATHER IS," Owen said; Graham McSwiney shru^d. 

'Tmnot God," Mr. McSwiney said. 'This God you know," he fob Owen-"this God nxist be pretty busy." 

I ^ve him my phone nurrber in Gravesend-in case he ever remerrbered the last place he'd heard Buster Freebody play the piano. Buster Freebody, Mr. McSwiney 
warned me, was ob enou^ to be "tying down on a shuffleboard court," too. Mr. McSwiney asked Owen Meany for his phone nurrber-m case he ever heard a theory 
reading why Owen's voice hadn't already changpd. 

'IT DOESN'T MATTER," Owen sab, but he gave Mr. McSwiney his number. 

'Your mother was a nice woman, a good person-a respectable woman," Mr. McSwiney fob me. 

'Thank you," I said. 

'The Orangp Grove was a stupb place," he fob me, 'but it wasn't a dive-nothing cheap would have happened to her there," he sab. 

'Thank you," I said a^im 

"All she ever sang was Sinatra stulF-it used to bore me to tears," Mr. McSwiney admitted. 

'I THINK WE CAN ASSUME THAT SOMEBODY LIKED TO USTEN TO IT," said Owen Meany. Toronto: May, -I shoub know better than to read even as 
rruch as a headline in The New York Tares; although, as I've often pointed out to rry students at Bishop Strachan, this newspaper's use of the semicolon is exemplary. 
Rea^ Declares Firmness on GuU; Plans Are Unclear Isn't that a classb? I don't mean the semicolon; I mean, isn't that just what the worb needs? Uncbar firmness! 
That is typbal Amerban pokey: don't be clear, but be firm! In Noverrber, -after Owen Meany and I learned that his voice box was never in repose, and that rry mother 
had eiijoyed (or sufiered) a more secret life than we knew-Gem Maxwell Taylor reported to Presbent Kennedy that U.S. militaiy, economic, and political support 
could secure a victory for the South Vietnamese without the United States taking over the war. (Privatety, the ^neral recommended serbing ei^ thousand U.S. 
corrbat troops to Vretnam) That New Year's Eve, which Owen arb Hester arb I celebrated at Front Street-in the desultory manner that describes the partying habits 
of the late teen years (Hester was twenty), arb in a rektivety quiet manner (because Grandmother had gone to bed)-there were onty , U.S. military personnel in 
Vretiram Hester woub usher in the New Year more emphaticalty than Owen or I coub mana^; she greeted the New Year on her knees-in the snow, in the rose 
^den, where Grandmother woub not hear her retching up her rum arb Coke (a concoction she had leamed to fency in the budding days of her romance in Tortok). I 
was less enthusiastic about the watershed changng 

of the year; I fell asleep watching Charlton Heston's agonies in Ben-Hur- somewhere between the chariot race and the leper cobry, I nodded olE Owen watched 
the whole movie; during the commerckls, he turned his detached attention to the window that overlooked the rose ^den, where Hester's pale figure could be 
discerned in the ^stty gbw of the moonli^ against the snow. It is a wonder to me that the changing of the year had so little effect on Owen Meany-when I consber 
that he thou^ he' 'knew," at the time, exactty how many years he had left. Yet he appeared content to watch Ben-Hur, and Hester throwing up; maybe thaf s what faith 
is-exactty that contentment, even lacing the future. By our next New Year's Eve toother, m, there would be , U.S. military personnel in Vietnam And once a^in, on 
the morning of New Year's Day, ny grandmother would notice the frozen spktter of Hester's vomit in the snow-defacing that usualty pristine area surrounding the 
birdbath in the center of the rose garden. 

'Merciful Heavens!" Grandmother woub say. "Whaf s all that mess around the birdbath?" 

And just as he'd said the year before, Owen Meany sab, 'DIDN'T YOU HEAR THE BIRDS LAST NIGHT, MISSUS WHEELWRIGHT? I'D BETTER HAVE A 
LOOK AT WHAT ETHEL'S PUTTING IN YOURBIRD FEEDERS." 

Owen would have respected a book I read onty two years ago: Vietnam War Almanac, by CoL Harry G. Summers, Jr. Colonel Summers is a combat infantry veteran 
of Korea and Vietnam; he doesn't beat around the bush, as we used to say in Gravesend. Here is the first sentence of his veiy fine book:' 'One of the great tragedies of 
the Vfetnam war is that althou^ American armed forces defeated the North Vbtnamese and Vbt Cong m every major battle, the United States still suffered the greatest 
defeat m its history." Ima^ that! On the first pa^ of his book, Cobnel Summers tells a story about President Franklin D. Roosevelt at the Yalta Conference in, when 
the ABfed powers were trying to decbe the composition of the postwar worb. Presbent Roosevelt wanted to give Indo-China to China's leader. General Chiang Kai- 
shek, but the general knew a Me Vietnamese history arb tradition; Chiang Kai-shek urberstood that the Vietnamese were not Chinese, arb that they woub never 
allow themselves to be comfortabty absorbed by the Chinese people. To Roosevelt's generous ofler-to give himIndo-China-Chiang replied: 'We don't want it." Cobnel 
Summers points out that it took the United States thirty years-arb a war that cost themnearty fifty thousarb American fives-to find ouf what Chiang Kai-shek expkined 
to President Roosevelt m. Imagine that\ Is it ary surprise that Presbent Reagan is promising "firmness" m the Persian GulC and that his "plans are unclear'? Soon the 
school year will be over; soon the BSS girls will be gone. It is hot arb humb in the summer in Toronto, but I like to watch the sprinklers wetting down the grass on the 
St. Ckir Reservoir; they keep Winston Churchill Park as green as a jungle-all summer long. Arb the Rev. Katherine Reelings lamity owns an island in Georgian Bay, 
Katherine always invites me to visit her-I usualty go there at feast once every summer-arb so I get rry annual fix of swimming m fresh water arb fooling around with 
someone else's kbs. Lots of wet life vests, lots of feaky canoes, arb the smell of pine needles and wood preservative-a Me of that lasts a long time for a fussy ob 
bachelor like me. And m the summers I go to Gravesend arb visit with Dan, too. It woub hurt Dan's feeling if I didn't come to see a theatrical performance of his 
Graveserb summer-school students; he urberstarbs wty I decline to see the performances of The Graveserb Pkyers. Mr. Fish is quite ob, but still acting; many of the 
town's ober amateurs are still acting for Dan, but I'd just as soon not see them anymore. Arb I don't care for the view of the arbience that, for a perbd of time, nxrre 
than twenty years ago, intrigued Owen Meany arb me. 

'IS HE OUT THERE TONIGHT?" Owen woub Miisper to n^. 'DO YOU SEE HIM?" 

In, Owen arb I searched the audience for that speckl lace in the bleacher seats-maybe a familiar lace; and maybe not. We were boking for the man who resporbed- 





or did not respond-to n^ mother's wave. It was a fece, we were sure, that would have registered some expression-upon witnessing the results of Owen Meany making 
contact with that ball It was a lace, we suspected, that m/ mother would have seen in many audiences beibre-not just at Little League ^mes, but staring out at her 
from the potted oran^ trees and the tanks full 

of tropical feh at The Oran^ Grove. We were looking tor a fece that 'The Lady in Red" would have sung to ... at least once, if not many times. 

" you see him?" I would ask Owen Meany. 

'NOT TONIGHT," Owen would say. "EITHER HE'S NOT HERE, OR HE'S NOT THINKING ABOUT YOUR MOTHER," he said one ni^. 

"What do you mean?" I asked him 

"SUPPOSE DAN DIRECTED A PLAY ABOUT MIAMI!" said Owen Meany. "SUPPOSE THE GRAVESEND PLAYERS PUT ON A PLAY ABOUT A 
SUPPER CLUB IN MIAMI, AND IT WAS CALLED THE ORANGE GROVE, AND THERE WAS A SINGER CALLED 'THE LADY IN RED,' AND SHE 
SANG ONLY THE OLD SINATRA SONGS." 

'But there is no play like that," I said. 

"JUST SUPPOSE'" Owen said. 'USE YOUR IMAGINATION. GOD CAN TELL YOU WHO YOUR FATHER IS, BUT YOU HAVE TO BELIEVE IT- 
YOUVE GOT TO GIVE GOD A UTILE HELP! JUST SUPPOSE THERE WAS SUCHAPLAY!" 

'Okay," I said. 'Tmsupposing." 

"AND WE CALLED THE PLAY ETHER THE ORANGE GROVE OR THE LADY IN RED-DON'T YOU SUPPOSE THAT YOUR FATHER WOULD 
COME TO SEE THAT PLAY? AND DON'T YOU SUPPOSE WE COULD RECOGNIZE HIM THEN!" asked Owen Meany. 

'T suppose so," I said. The problem was, Owen and I didn't dare tel Dan about The Orange Grove and 'The Lady in Red"; we weren't sure that Dan didn't already 
know. I thou^ it would hurt Dan to know that he wasn't enou^ of a lather to me-ibr wouldrit he interpret m/ curiosity reading rry bblogical lather as an indication 
that he (Dan) was bss than adequate in his adoptive role? And if Dan didn't know about The Orangp Grove and 'The Lady in Red," wouldn't that hurt him, too? It 
made my mother's past-belbre Dan-appear more romantic than / ever thou^ it had beea Why would Dan Needham want to dweU on ny mother's romantic past? 
Owen su^sted that there was a way to get The Gravesend Players to perform a play abort a female vocalist in a Miami supper club without involving Dan in our 
discovery. 

" COULD WRITE THE PLAY," said Owen Meany. '1 COULD SUBMIT IT TO DAN AS THE FIRST ORIGINAL PRODUCTION OF THE GRAVESEND 
PLAYERS. I COULD TELL IN ONE SECOND IF DAN ALREADY KNEW THE STORY." 

'But you don't know the story," I pointed out to Owea 'You don't have a story, you just have a setting-and a very sketcly cast of characters." 

"IT CAN'T BE VERY HARD TO MAKE UP A GOOD STORY," said Owen Meaty. 'CLEARLY, YOUR MOTHER HAD A TALENT FOR IT-AND SHE 
WASN'T EVEN A WRITER" 

'T suppose you're a writer," I said; Owen shru^d. 

"IT CAN'T BE VERY HARD," Owen repeated. But I said I didn't want him to tiy it and take a chance of hurting Dan; if Dan already knew the story-even if he knew 
01 % the "setting"-he would be hurt, I said. 

'1 DON'T THINK ITS DAN YOURE WORRIED ABOUT," said Owen Meany. 

"What do you mean, Owen?" I asked him; he shru^d- sometimes I think that Owen Meaty invented shru^ing 
'T THINK YOURE AFRAID TO FIND OUT WHO YOUR FATHER IS," he said. 

'Fuck you, Owen," I said; he shru^d a^ia 

"LOOK AT IT THIS WAY," said Owea Meany.' YOUVE BEEN GIVEN A CLUE. NO EFFORT FROM YOU WAS REQUIRED. GOD HAS GIVEN YOU A 
CLUE. NOW YOU HAVE A CHOICE: EITHER YOU USE GOD'S GIFT OR YOU WASTE IT. I THINK A UTILE EFFORT FROM YOU IS REQUIRED." 

"I think you care more about who try lather is than / do," I told him; he nodded. It was the day of New Year's Eve, Decetrber,, about two o'cbck in the afternoon, 
and we were sitting in the grubby living room of Hester's apartment in Durham, New Hampshire; it was a Migroomweroutinety shared with Hester's roommates-two 
university ^Is who were almost Hester's equal in sbvenliness, but sad% no match for Hester m sex appeal The girls were not there; they had gone to their parents' 
homes for Christmas vacation. Hester was not there, either; Owen and I would never have discussed 

ny mother's secret life in Hester's presence. Alhou^ it was onfy two o'cbck in the afternoon, Hester had already consumed several rum and Cokes; she was 
sound asleep in her bedroom-as obMous to Owen's and ny discussbn as ny mother was. 

"LETS DRIVE TO THE GYM AND PRACTICE THE SHOT," said Owen Meany. 

'T don't feel like it," I said. 

'TOMORROW IS NEW YEAR'S DAY," Owen reminded n^. 'THE GYM WILL BE CLOSED TOMORROW." 

From Hestef s bedroom-even thou^ the door was cbsed-we coub hear her breathing Hestef s breathing when she'd been drinking was something between a snore 
andamoaa 

"Why does she drink so rruch?" I asked Owen. 

"HESTER'S AHEAD OF HER UME," he said. 

"What's that mean?" I asked him "Do we have a ^neration of drunks to bok forward to?" 

"WE HAVE A GENERAHON OF PEOPLE WHO ARE ANGRY TO LOOK FORWARD TO," Owen said. "AND MAYBE TWO GENERAHONS OF 
PEOPLE WHO DON'T GIVE A SHIT," he added. 

"How do you know?" I asked him 

'T DON'T KNOW HOW I KNOW," said Owen Meany. 'T JUST KNOW THAT I KNOW," he said. Toronto: June , -after a weekend of wonderful weather here, 
sunny and clear-skyed and as cool as it is in the fell, I broke down and bou^ The New York Times; thank God, no one I know saw me. One of the Brocklebank 
dau^iers got married on the weekend in the Bishop Strachan chapel; the BSS girls tend to do that-they come back to the ob school to tie the knot, even the ones who 
were miserable when they were students here. Sometimes, I'm invited to the weddings-Mrs. Brocklebank mvited me to this one-but this particular dau^iter had 
mana^d to escape ever being a student of mine, and I felt that Mrs. Brocklebank invited me on% because I ran into her while she was lierce% trimming her hedgp. No 
one sent me a formal invitatba I like to stand on a little ceremony, I felt it wasn't ny place to attend. And besides: the Brockfebank dauber was manying an 
Americaa I think it's because I ran into a carload of Americans on Russell Hill Road that I broke down and bou^ The New York Times. The Americans were lost; 
they couldn't rind The Bishop Strachan School or the chapel-they had a New York license plate and no understanding of how to pronounce Strachan 
"Where's Bishop Sliny-chen?" a woman asked me. 

'Bishop Strawn," I corrected her. 

"What?" she said. "I can't understand him," she told her husband, the driver. 'T think he's speaking French." 

'T was speaking English," I informed the idbt woman 'They speak French m Montreal You're m Toronto. We speak DigHshhere." 

"Do you know where Bishop Stiny-chen is?" her husband shouted. 




'It's Bishop StrawnV I shouted back. 

'No, Sfray-chen!" shovied the wife. One of the kids in the back seat spoke up. 

"I think he's telling you how to pronounce it," the kid told his parents. 

'T don't want to know how to pronounce it," his lather said, 'T just want to know where it is." 

'Do you know where it is?" the woman asked me. 

'No," I said. 'Tve never heard of it." 

"He's never heard of it!" the wife repeated. She took a letter out of her purse, and opened k. "Do you know where Lonsdale Road is?" she asked me. 

"Somewhere around here," I said. 'T think I've heard ofthat." 

They drove off-in the direction of St. Clair, and the reservoir; they went the wrong way, of course. Their plans were certainty unclear, but they exhibited an exemplary 
American firmness. And so I rrust have been feeling a little homesick; I get that way from time to time. And what a day it was to buy The New York Times! I don't 
suppose there's ever a good day to buy it. But what a stoiy I read! Nancy Rea^ Says Hearings Have Not Aflected President Oh, boy. Mrs. Reagan said that the 
congressbnal hearings on the Iran-contra deals had not affected the president. Mrs. Rea^ was in Sweden to observe a drug-abuse program in a hi^ school in a 
Stockholm suburb; I guess she's one of those many American adults of a certain advanced age who believe that the root of all evil lies in the area of young people's 

self-abuse. Someone should tell Mrs. Reagan that young people-even young people on drugs-are not the ones responsible Ibr the major problems besetting the 
world! The wives of American presidents have always been active in eradicating their pet peeves; Mrs. Reagan is all upset about drug abuse. I think it was Mrs. 
Johnson who wanted to rid the nation of junk cars; those cars that no longpr could be driven anywhere, but simpty sat-rusting into the landscape . . . they made her 
absolutety passbnate about their removal And there was another presbenfs wife, or maybe it was a vbe-presidenfs wife, who thou^ it was a disgrace how the 
nation, as a whole, pab so little attention to "art"; I forgpt what it was that she wanted to do about it. But it doesn't surprise me that the presbent is "not afifected" by the 
congressbnal hearings; he hasn't been too "affected" by what the Congress tells him he can and can't do, either. I doubt that these hearings are going to "affecf' him very 
greatty. Who cares if he "knew"-exactty, or inexactty-that money raised by secret arms sales to Iran was being diverted to the support of the Nicaraguan rebels? I don't 
think most Americans care. Americans got bored with hearing about Vietnam belbre they got out of Vietnam; Americans got bored with hearing about Watergate, and 
what Nixon db or didn't do-even belbre the evidence was all in Americans are already bored with Nicaragua; by the time these congressional hearings on the Iran- 
contra aflair are over, Americans won't know (or care) what they think-except that they'll be sick and tired of it. After a while, they'll be tired of the Persian Gullj too. 
They're already sick to death of Iran This syndrome is as Ikniliar to me as Hester throwing up on New Yeaf s Eve. It was New Year's Eve,; Hester was vomiting in 
the rose ^den, and Owen and I were watching TV There were , U.S. military personnel m Vietnam. On New Year's Eve m', a total of, Americans were there; 
Hester was barfing her brains out a^in, I think the Januaiy thaw was earty that year; I think that was the year Hester was puking m the rain, but maybe the earty thaw 
was New Yeaf s Eve m, when there were, U.S. military personnel b Vietnam Hester just threw up; she was nonstop. She was vblentty opposed to the Vietnam War; 
she was radbalty opposed to it. Hester was so ferociousty antiwar that Owen Meany used to say that he knew of onty one good way to get all those Americans out of 
Vbtnam 

"WE SHOULD SEND HESTER INSTEAD," he used to say. "HESTER SHOULD DRINK HER WAY THROUGH NORTH VIETNAM," Owen would say. "WE 
SHOULD SEND HESTER TO HANOI," he tob he. "HESTER, I'VE GOT A GREAT IDEA," Owen said to her. "WHY DON'T YOU GO THROW UP ON 
HANOI INSTEAD?" 

On New Year's Eve,, there were , U.S. milrtaiy personnel b Vietnam;, had been killed b action. Hester and Owen and I weren't together for New Year's Eve that 
year. I watched the television at Front Street by nyseK Somewhere, I was sure, Hester was throwing up; but I didn't know where. In', there were , Americans b 
Vietnam; , had been killed there. I watched televisbn at Front Street, abne agab I'd had a fittle too nuch to drink irysell; I was tiying to remeirber when 
Grandmother had purchased a color televisbn set, but I coubn't. I'd had enou^ to drink so that / was sbk b the rose garden; it was cob enou^ to make me hope, for 
Hester's sake, that she was throwing up b a warmer climate. Owen was b a warmer climate. I don't remeirber where I was or what I db for New Yeaf s Eve b . 
There were , U.S. military personnel b Vietnam; that was still about, short of what our peak lumber woub be. Onty, Americans had been killed b action, about, 
short of the nunber of Americans who woub die there. Wherever I was for New Year's Eve, , I'm sure I was drunk and throwing up; wherever Hester was. I'm sure 
she was drunk and throwing up, too. As I've sab, Owen didn't show me what he wrote b his dbry, it was rruch bter-afier eveiything, after almost everything-when I 
saw what he'd written there. There is one particular entiy I wish I could have read when he wrote it; it is a very earty entiy, not far from his excited optimism folbwbg 
Kennedy's inauguration, not all that far from his thanking iry grandmother for the gift of the diaiy and his announced intention to make her proud of him This entry 
strikes me as important; it is dated Januaiy,, and it reads as folbws: 

I KNOW THREE THINGS. I KNOW THAT MY VOICE DOESN'T CHANGE, AND I KNOW WHEN I'M GOING TO DIE. I WISH I KNEW WHY 
MY VOICE NEVER CHANGES, I WISH I KNEW HOW I WAS GOING TO DIE; BUT GOD HAS ALLOWED ME TO KNOW MORE THAN MOST 
PEOPLE KNOW-SO I'M NOT COMPLAINING. THE THIRD THING I KNOW IS THAT I AM GOD'S INSTRUMENT; I HAVE FAITH THAT GOD WILL 
LET ME KNOW WHAT I'M SUPPOSED TO DO, AND WHEN I'M SUPPOSED TO DO IT. HAPPYNEW YEAR! That was the Januaiy of our senior year at 
Gravesend Academy, if I had understood then that this was his fatalistic acceptance of what he' 'knew," I coub have better understood why he behaved as he db-when 
the world appeared to turn against him, and he hardty raised a hand b his own defense. We were hanging around the editorial offices of The Grave-that year was also 
editor-b-chbf-when a totalty unlikable senbr named Lany Ush tob Owen and me that Presbent Kennedy was "diddling" Marilyn Monroe. Lany Lish-Herbert 
Lawrence Lish, Jr. (his father was the movie producer Herb Lish)-was arguably Gravesend's most cynical and decadent student. In his junior year, he'd gotten a town 
girl pregnant, and his mother-onty recently divorced from his father-had so skiHfulty and swiftty arran^d for the ^I's abortion that not even Owen and I knew who the 
girl was; Lany Lish had spoiled a bt of girls' good times. His mother was said to be ready to fty his girlfriends to Sweden at the drop of a hat; it was rumored that she 
accompanied the girls, too-just to make sure they went throng with b And after these return trips from Sweden, the ^Is never wanted to see Lany a^b He was a 
charming sociopath, the kind of creep who makes a good first impression on those poor, sad people who are dazbed by top-drawer accents and custom-made dress 
shirts. He was witty-even Owen was impressed by Lish's editorial cfevemess for The Grave-and he was cordmlty bathed by students and faculty alike; I say "cordmlty," 
b the case of the students, because no one would have refused an bvitation to one of his father's or his mother's parties. In the case of the lacully, they exercised a 
"cordial" hatred of Lish because his father was so famous that many faculty menbers were atrab of him-arb Lish's mother, the divorcee, was a beauty and a whorish 
fib. I'm sure that some of the faculty lived for the glimpse they might gpt of her on Parents' Day, many of the students felt that way about Lany Lish's mother, too. Owen 
and I had never been bvited to one of Mr. or Mrs. Lish's parties; New Hampshire natives are not regularly withb striking distance of New York City-not to mention 
Beverty Hills. Herb Lish lived b Beverty Hills; those were Holtywood parties, and Lany Lish's Gravesend acquaintances who were fortunate enou^ to come from the 
Los Angebs area claimed to have met actual "starbts" at those lavish atiairs. Mrs. Lish's Fifth Avenue parties were no less provocative; the seduction and intimbation of 
young peopb was an activity both Ushes enjoyed. And the New York girls-althou^ they weren't always aspiring actresses-were reputed to "do it" with even less 
resistance than the marginal protestations offered by the CaKforrria variety. Mr. and Mrs. Ush, following their divorce, were b competition for young Early's doubtfiil 
affection; they had chosen a route to his heart that was strewn with excessive partying and expensive sex. Lany divided his vacations between New York City and 
Beverty Hills. On both coasts, the segtnent of society that Mr. and Mrs. Ush "knew" was comprised of the kind of peopb who struck many Gravesend Academy 







seniors as the most iascinating people alive; Owen and I, however, had never heard of most of these people. But we had certainly heard of President John F. Kennedy, 
and we had certainty seen every movie that starred Marityn Monroe. 

'You know what vc^ mother told me over the vacation?" Larry Lish asked Owen and me. 

"Let me guess," I said. "She's going to buy you an airplane." 

"AND WHEN YOUR FATHER HEARD ABOUT IT," said Owen Meany, "HE SAID HE'D BUY YOU A VILLA IN FRANCE-ON THE RIVIERA!" 

'Not this year," Lany lish said styty. 'My mother told me that JFK was diddling Marityn Monroe-and countless others," he added. 

'THAT IS A TRULY TASTELESS UE!" said Owen Meany. 

"If s the truth," Larry Lish said, smirking. 


"SOMEONE WHO SPREADS THAT KIND OF RUMOR OUGHT TO BE IN JA/L!" Owen said. 

'Can you see rry mother in jail?" Lish asked. 'This is no rumor. The truth is, the prez makes Ladies' Man Meany bok like a virgin-the prez ^ts any woman he wants." 
'HOW DOES YOUR MOTHER KNOW THIS?" Owen asked Lish. 

"She knows all the Kermedys," Lish said, after a moderatety tense sifence. "And try dad knows Marityn Monroe," he said. 

'T SUPPOSE THEY 'DO IT IN THE WHITE HOUSE?" Owen asked. 

"I know they've done it in New York," Lish said. "I don't know where else they've done it-all I know is, they've been doing it lor years. And when the prez isn't 
interested in her arymore, I hear that Bobby's going to ^t her." 

'YOU’RE DISGUSTING!" said Owen Meany. 

'The world's disgusting!" Larry lish said cheerfulty. "Do you think I'm tying?" 

"YES, I DO," Owen said. 

'My mother's going to pbk me up and take me skiing- next weekend," Lish said. 'You can ask her yourself" 

Owen shru^d. 

"Do you think she's tying?" Lish asked; Owen shru^d a^ia He hated Lish-and Lish's mother; or, at feast, he hated the kind of woman he imagined Lany Lish's 
mother was. But Owen Meany wouldn't have called anyone's mother a Mar. 

"Let me tell you. Sarcasm Master," Lany Lish said, 'My mother's a gossip, and she's a bitch, but she's not a liar; she doesn't have enou^ imagination to make anything 

ip!" 

It was one of the more painful things about our peers at Gravesend Acadeiry, it hurt Owen and me to hear how many of our schooMnates commonty put their parents 
down Tbey took their parents' money, and they abused their parents' summer houses and weekend retreats-when their parents weren't even aware that the kids had 
their own keys! And they Ifequentty spoke of their parents as if they thought their parents were trash-or, at least, ignorant beyond saving 
"DOES JACKIE KNOW ABOUT MARILYN MONROE?" Owen asked Lany Lish. 

'You can ask rry mother," Lish said. Tbe prospect of conversation with Larry Lish's mother was not relaxing to Owen Meany. He brooded all week. He avoided the 
editorial offices of The Grave, a hangout in which Owen was regularly king Owen, after all, had been inspired by JFK; although the subject of the president's personal 
(or sexual) morality would not have dampened everyone's enthusiasm for his political ideals and his political goals, Owen Meany was not "everyone"-nor was he 
sophisticated enou^to separate pubMc and private morality. I doubt that Owen ever would have become "sophisticated" enou^ to make that separatfen-not even 
today, when it seems that the only people who are adamant in their claim that pubMc and private morality are inseparable are those creep-evangelists who profess to 
"know" that God prefers capitalists to comrrunists, and nuclear power to long hair. Where would Owen fit in today? He was shocked that JFK-a married manl-couki 
have been "diddling" Marityn Monroe; not to mention "countless others." But Owen would never have claimed that he "knew" what God wanted; he always hated the 
sermon part of the service-of any service. He hated anyone who claimed to "know" God's opinion of current events. Today, the fact that President Kennedy eiijoyed 
carnal knowledge of Marityn Monroe and "countless others"-even during his presidency-seems only moderatety improper, and even stylish, in comparison to the willful 
secrecy and deception, and the unlawful poMcies, so broadty practiced by the entire Reagqn administration. The idea of President Rea^ gptting laid, at all-by anyonel- 
comes only as wefcome and comic reftef alongside all his other mischief! But was not today, and Owen Meaitys expectations for the Kennedy administration were ripe 
with the hopefiihiess and optimism of a nineteen-year-old who desired to serve his country-to be of use. In the previous spring the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba had 
upset Owen; but aMhou^ that was a disturbing error, it was ix)t adultery. 

'TF KENNEDY CAN RAHONALIZE ADULTERY, WHAT ELSE CAN HE RAHONALIZE?" Owen asked tw. Then he gpt angiy and said: 'TM 
FORGETTING HE'S A MACKEREUSNAPPER! ff CATHOUCS CAN CONFESS ANYTHING, THEY CAN FORGIVE THEMSELVES ANYTHING, 
TOO! CATHOUCS CAN'T EVEN GET DIVORCED; MAYBE THATS THE PROBLEM ITS SICK NOT TO LET PEOPLE GET DIVORCED!" 

"Look at it this way," I told him 'You're president of the 

United States; you're very good-looking Countless women want to sleep with you-countless and beautiful women will do anything you ask. They'll even come to 
the linen-service entrance of the White House after midni^!" 

'THE UNEN-SERVICE ENTRANCE?" said Owen Meany. 

'You know what I mean," I said. ’Tf you could fuck absolutety any woman you wanted to fuck, would you-or wouldn't you?" 

'T CAN'T BELIEVE THAT YOUR UPBRINGING AND YOUR EDUCATION HAVE BEEN WASTED ON YOU," he said. "WHY STUDY HISTORY OR 
UTERATURE-NOT TO MENHON REUGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AND SCRIPTURE AND ETHICS? WHY NOT DO ANYTHING-IF THE ONLY 
REASON NOT TO IS NOT TO GET CAUGHT?" he asked. 'DO YOU CALL THAT MORAUTY? DO YOU CALL THAT RESPONSIBLE! THE 
PRESIDENT IS ELECTED TO UPHOLD THE CONSHTUHON; TO PUT THAT MORE BROADLY, HE'S CHOSEN TO UPHOLD THE LAW-HE'S NOT 
GIVEN A UCENSE TO OPERATE ABOVE THE LAW, HE'S SUPPOSED TO BE OUR EXAMPLE]" 

Remerrber that? Remenfoer then! I remeirber what Owen said about "Project too-remerrber that? That was a draft program outlined by the secretary of defense, 
Robert McNamara, in. Of the first, taken into the military between and, percent read below sixth-grade level, percent were black, percent eame from few-income 
fkniMes, percent had dropped out of high school "The poor of America have not had the opportunity to earn their fair share of this nation's abundance," Secretary 
McNamara said, 'but they can be given an opportunity to serve in their country's defense." 

That made Owen Meany hopping mad. 

"DOES HE THINK HE'S DOING "THE POOR OF AMERICA’ SOME FAVOR?" Owen cried. "WHAT HE'S SAYING IS, YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE 
WHITE-OR A GOOD READER-TO DIE I THATS SOME 'OPPORTUNITY! I'LL BET "THE POOR OF AMERICA' ARE REALLY GOING TO BE 
GRATEFUL FORTmS!" 

Toronto: July, -it's been so hot, I wish Katherine would invite me up to her Iknitys island in Georgian Bay, but she has such a large famity. I'm sure she's suffered her 
share of houseguests. I have fallen into a bad habit here: I bi^ The New York Tares almost every day. I don't exactty know why I want or need to know anything 
more. Aceording to The New York Tares, a new poll has revealed that most Americans beMeve that President Reagan is tying what they should be asked is. Do they 




care? I wrote Katherine and asked her when she was going to invite me to Georgian Bay. 'When are you going to rescue me from m/ own bad habits?" I asked her. I 
wonder if you can bry The New York Times in Pointe au Baril Station; I hope not. Larry's mother, Mit^ Lish, had honey-cobred, slight^ sticky-looking hair-it was 
coifled m a bouflant style-and her complexion was much improved by a suntan; in the winter months, when she'd not just returned from her annual pilgrimage to Round 
Hill, Jamaba, her skin turned a shade salbw. Because her complexbn was fiather wrecked by blotchiness m the extreme cold, and because her excessive smoking had 
ill-influenced her circulation, a weekend of winter skiing in New &igland-even to forward the cause of her competition for her son's alfection-did not iavor either Mrs. 
Lish's appearance or her disposition Yet it was impossible not to see her as an attractive "older" woman; she was not quite up to President Kennedy's standards, but 
Mity Lish was a beauty by any standard Owen and I had to compare her to. Hester's earfy-blooming eroticism, for exampfe, had not been improved by her 
carelessness or by alcohol; even thou^ Mrs. Lish smoked up a storm, and her airber hair was dyed (because she was graying at her roots), Mrs. Lish boked sexier 
than Hester. She wore too much gold and silver for New Hampshire; m New York, I'm sure, she was certainty m vogue-but her cbthes and her jewelry and her 
bouflant, were more suited to the kind of hotels and cities where ' 'evening" or formal cbthes are standard. In Gravesend, she stood out; and it is hard to imagine that 
there was a small skiers' bdgp m New Hampshire, or in Vermont, that ever coub have phased her. She had ambitions beyond the simpb bxuiy of a private bath; she 
was a woman who needed room service-who wanted her first 

ci^ette and her colfee and her New York Tames before she got out of bed. And then she would need suflicient light and a proper makeup mirror, m front of 
which she woub require a decent amount of time; she would be snappish if ever she was rushed. Her days mNewYork, before lunch, consisted onty of cigarettes and 
colfee and The New York Tanes-and the patient, loving task of making herself up. She was an impatient woman, but never when apptying her makeup. Lunch with a 
fellow gossip, then; or, these days, folbwing her divorce, with her lawyer or a potential bver. In the afiemoon, she'd have her hair done or she'd do a little shopping; at 
the very least, she'd buy a few new ma^zines or see a movie. She might meet someone for a drink, later. She possessed all the up-to-date information that often passes 
for intelligpnce among people who make a daity and extensive habit of The New York Times-and the available, softer gossip-and she had oodfes of time to consume all 
this contemporaiy news. She had never worked. She took quite a lot of time for her evening bath, too, and then there was the evening makeup to apply, it irritated her 
to make ary dinner plans that required her presence before ei^ o'cbck-but it irritated her more to have no dinner plans. She didn't cook-not even e^. She was too 
to make real colfee; the instant stulf went well enou^ with her cigarettes and her newspaper. She woub have been an earty supporter of those sugar-free, diet soft 
drinks-because she was obsessed with losing wei^ (and opposed to exercise). She blamed her troubbsome complexion on her ex-husband, who had been stressful to 
five with; and their divorce had cut her out of California-where she preferred to spend the winter months, where it was better for her skin She swore her pores were 
actualtylargprinNewYork. But she maintained the Fifth Avenue apartment with a ven^ance; and included in her alimony was the expense of her annual pilgrimage to 
Round Hill, Jamaica-always at a time m the winter when her complexbn had become intolerable to her-and a summer rental m the Hanptons (because not even Fifth 
Avenue was any fim m Juty and August). A woman of her sophistication- and used to the standard of living she'd grown accustomed to, as Herb Lish's wife and the 
mother of his onty child- simpty needed the sun and the salt air. She woub be a popular divorcee for quite a nunber of years; she would appear m no huny to remarry-in 
fact, she'd turn down a few proposals. But, one year, she woutd either anticipate that her looks were going, or she would notice that her boks had gone; it would take 
her more and more time m front of the makeup nirror-simpty to salvage what used to be there. Then she woub change; she would become quite a^essive on the 
subject of her second marria^; she realized it was time. Pity whatever boyfriend was with her at this time; he woub be blamed for leading her on-and worse, for never 
allowing her to devebp a proper career. There was no honorable course left to him but to many the woman he had made so dependent on him-whoever he was. She 
woutd say he was the reason she'd never stopped smoking, too; by not manying her, he had made her too nervous to stop smoking And her oily complexbn, formerty 
the responsibility of her ex-husband, was now the present boyfriend's fault, too; if she was salbw, she was saflow because of him He was also the cause of her 
announced depressbn Were he to leave her-were he to abandon her, to not marry her-he coub at the veiy least assume the financial burden of maintaining her 
psychiatrist. Without his aggravation, after all, she woub never have needed a psychiatrist. How-you may ask-do I, or db I, "know" so much about ny classmate's 
unfortunate mother, Mit^ Lish? I told you that Gravesend Academy students were-many of them-very sophisticated; and none of them was more "sophisticated" than 
Larry Lish Larry tob everyone everything he knew about his mother; imagine that! Larry thought his mother was a joke. But m January of, Owen Meany and I were 
terrified of Mrs. Lish She wore a fur coat that was responsible for the death of countless small mammals, she wore sunglasses that compbtety concealed her opinion of 
Owen and me-although we were sure, somehow, that Mrs. Lish thought we were rusticated to a degree that defied our eventual education; we were sure that Mrs. Lish 
would rather sufier the agonies of gving up smoking than sufier such boredom as an evening m our compaiy. 

"HELLO, MISSUS USH," said Owen Meany. "ITS NICE TO SEE YOU AGAIN." 

'Hello!" I sab. 'How are you?" 

She was the kind of woman who drank nothing but vodka- 

tonbs, because she cared about her breath; because of her smoking she was extremety self-conscbus about her breath Nowadays, she'd be the kind of woman 
who'd carry one of those breath-freshening atomizers m her purse-gassing herself with the atomizer, all day bng just m case someone mi^ be moved to spontaneousty 
kiss her. 

'Go on, tell him," Lany Lish sab to his mother. 

'My son says you doubt that the presbent fools around," Mrs. Lish sab to Owen When she said "fools around," she opened her fur-her perfume rushed out at us, and 
we breathed her in "Well, let me tell you," said Mit^ Lish, "he fools around-plenty." 

"WITH MARILYN MONROE?" Owen asked Mrs. Lish 

"With her-and with countless others," Mrs. Lish sab; she wore a little too nuch lipstick-even for -and when she smiled at Owen Meany, we coub see a smear of 
lipstick on one of her big upper-front teeth 
"DOES JACKIE KNOW?" Owen asked Mrs. Lish 

"She mist be used to it," Mrs. Lish sab; she appeared to relish Owen's distress. "What do you think of that! "she asked Owen; Mitzy Lish was the kind of woman who 
buled young men, too. 

'T THINK ITS WRONG," sab Owen Meany. 

"Is he for real?" Mrs. Lish asked her son Remember that? Remenber when peopfe used to ask if you were "for real'? 

'Isn't he a classic!" Lany Lish asked his mother. 

'This is the editor-in-chief of your school newspaper?" Mrs. Lish asked her son; he was laughing 
'That's right," Lany lish sab; his mother realty cracked him up. 

'This is the vafedictorian of your class!" Mit^ Lish asked Larry. 

' Yes!" Larry sab; he couldn't stop lau^ang Owen was so serious about being the valedictorian of our class that he was already writing his commencement speech-and 
it was onty January. In many schools, they don't even know who the class valedictorian is until the spring term; but Owen Meaitys grade-point avera^ was perfect-no 
other student was even cbse. 

'Let me ask you something" Mrs. Lish said to Owen 'If Marityn Monroe wanted to sleep with you, woub you let her?" I thou^ that Lany Lish was going to M 
down-he was lau^iing so hard. Owen boked fairly calm He offered Mrs. Lish a cigarette, but she prefemed her own brand; he lit her cigarette for her, and then he lit 



one for himself He appeared to be thinking over the question veiy carefolfy. 

'Well? Come on," Mrs. Lish said seductive^. 'We're talking Mai%n Monroe-we're talking the most perfect piece of ass you can imagine \ Or don't you like Marityn 
Monroe?" She took off her sunglasses; she had very pretty eyes, and she knew it. 'Would you or wouldn't you?" she asked Owen Meany. She winked at him; and then, 
with the painted nail of her long index linger, she touched him on the tip of his nose. 

'NOT IF I WERE THE PRESIDENT," Owen said. "AND CERTAINLY NOT IF I WERE MARRIED!" 

Mrs. lish laughed; it was something between a hyena and the sounds Hester made in her sleep when she'd been drinking. 

'This is the/Htare?" Mit^ Lish asked. 'This is the head of the class of the counhys most prestigious lucking school- and this is what we can expect of our future 
leaders!" 

No, Mrs. Lish-I can answer you now. This was not what we could expect of our future leaders. This was not where our future would lead us; our future would lead us 
elsewhere-and to leaders who bear little resemblance to Owen Meany. But, at the trine, I was not bold enou^ to answer her. Owen, however, was no one anyone 
could bulfy-Owen Meany accepted what he thou^ was his fate, but he would not tolerate being treated li^ty. 

'OF COURSE, I'M NOT THE PRESIDENT," Owen said shyly. "AND I'M NOT MARRIED, EITHER. I DON'T EVEN KNOW MARILYN MONROE, OF 
COURSE," he said. "AND SHE PROBABLY WOULDN'T EVER WANT TO SLEEP WITH ME. BUT-YOU KNOW WHAT?" he asked Mrs. Lish, who was- 
with her son-overcon^ with lai#ter. 'TF YOU WANTED TO SLEEP WITH ME-I MEAN NOW, WHEN I'M NOT THE PRESIDENT, AND I'M NOT 
MARRIED-WHAT THE HELL," Owen said to Mit^ lish, '1 SUPPOSE I'D TRY IT." 

Have you ever seen dogs choke on their food? Dogs inhale their food-they're quite dramatic chokers. I never saw anyone stop laughing as quickfy as Mrs. Lish and her 
son-they stopped cold. 

"What did you say to me?" Mrs. Lish asked Owea 

"WELL? COME ON," said Owen Meany. 'WOULD YOU OR WOULDN'T YOU?" He didn't wait for an answer; he shruggpd. We were standing in the dry, dusty 
stink of 

cigarettes that was the commonplace air in the editorial offices of The Grave, and Owen simpty walked over to the coat tree and removed his red-and-black- 
checkered hunter's cap and his jacket of the same well-worn material; then he walked out in the cold, which so ill-affected Mrs. Lish's troublesome conplexbm Larry 
Lish was such a coward, he never said a word to Owen-nor did he jump on Owen's back and pound Owen's head into the nearest snowbank. Either Larry was a 
coward or he knew that his mother's "honor" was not worth such a robust defense; in my opinion, Mit^ lish was not worth a defense of ary kind. But our headmaster, 
Randy White, was a chivalrous man- he was a gpllant of the old schoof when it came to defending the weaker sex. Natural^, he was outraged to hear of Owen's 
insulting remarks to Mrs. Lish; natural^, he was grateful for the fishes' support of the Capital Fund Drive, too. 'Natural^," Randy White assured Mrs. Lish, he would 
"do something" about the indignity she had suflered. When Owen and I were summoned to the headmaster's office, we did not know everything that Mit^ Lish had said 
about the "incident"-that was how Randy White refemed to it. 

'I intend to get to the bottom of this disgraceful incident," the headmaster told Owen and me. "Did you or did you not proposition Missus Lish in the editorial offices of 
The Grave T Randy White asked Owem 

'IT WAS AJOKE," said Owen Meany. "SHEWAS LAUGHINGArME,ATTHETIME-SHEMADEITCLEARTHArSHETHOUGHT/WAS A JOKE,"he 
said, "AND SO I SAID SOMETHING THAT I THOUGHT WAS APPROPRIATE." 

'How could you ever think it was 'appropriate' to proposition a felbw student's mother!" Randy White asked him 'On school property!" the headmaster added. Owen 
and I found ouf later, that the business about the proposition occurring "on school property" had especiaify incensed Mrs. Lish; she'd told the headmaster that this was 
surety "grounds for dismissaflt was Lanyllshwho told us that; he didn't like us, but Larry was a trifle ashamed that his mofher was so intent on having Owen Meaty 
thrown out of school 

'How could you think it 'appropriate' to proposition a felbw student's mother!" Randy White repeated to Owem 
'I MEANT THAT MY REMARKS WERE 'APPROPRIATE' TO HER BEHAVIOR," Owem said. 

"She was rude to him," I pointed out to the headmaster. 

"SHE MADE FUN OF ME BEING THE CLASS VALEDICTORIAN," said Owen Meany. 

"She laughed out bud at Owen," I said to Randy White. "She laughed in his iace-she bullied Mm," I added. 

"SHE WAS SEXY WITH ME!" Owen said. At the time, neither Owen nor I were capable of putting into words the comect description of the kind of sexual bulty Mrs. 
Lish was; maybe even Randy White woub have understood our animosity toward a woman who lorded her sexual sophistication over us so cruelty-over Owen, in 
particular. She had flirted with Mm, she had taunted him, she had humiliated him-or she had tried to. What ri^ did she have to be insulted by Ms rudeness to her, m 
return? But I couldn't articulate this when I was rrineteen and fid^ting m the headmaster's office. 

'You asked another student's mother if she woub sleep with you-in the presence of her own son!" said Randy White. 

'YOU DON'T UNDERSTAND THE CONTEXT," sab Owen Meany. 

'Tel me the 'contexf'" sab Randy White. Owen looked stricken 

'MISSUS USH REVEALED TO US SOME PARHCULARLY DAMNING AND UNPLEASANT GOSSIP," Owen said. "SHE SEEMED PLEASED AT HOW 
THE NATURE OF THE GOSSIP UPSET ME." 

'That's true, sir," I sab. 

"What was the gossip?" asked Randy White. Owen was sibnt. 

'Owen-inyour own defense, for God's sake!" I said. 

"SHUTUP!"hetobnE. 

'Tel me what she sab to you, Owen," the headmaster said. 

'IT WAS VERY UGLY," sab Owen Meany, who actualty thought he was protecting the president of the United States! Owen Meaiy was protecting the reputation of 
Ms commander-m-cMefl 
'Tel him, Owen!" I sab. 

'IT IS CONFIDENTIAL INFORMAHON," Owen said. 

'YOU’LL JUST HAVE TO BELIEVE ME-SHE WAS UGLY. SHE DESERVED A JOKE-AT HER OWN EXPENSE," Owen sab. 

"Missus Lish says that you crudety propositioned her in front of her son-I repeaf 'crudely'" said Randy WMte. "She says you were insuling you were bwd, you were 
obscene-and you were anti-Semitic," the headmaster sab. 

'IS MISSUS USH JEW/SH?" Owen asked n^. 'I DIDN'T EVEN KNOW SHE WAS JEWISH!" 

"She says you were anti-Semitic," the headmaster sab. 

"BECAUSE I PROPOSnONED HER?" Owen asked. 




'Tlien you admit that you 'propositioned' her?" Randy White asked him "Suppose she'd said 'Yes'?" 

Owen Meany shruggpd. 'T DON'T KNOW," he said thoi#tfi% "I SUPPOSE I WOULD HAVE-WOULDN'T YOUT he asked he. I nodded. "I KNOW YOU 
WOULDN'T!" Owen said to the headimster-"BECAUSE YOU’RE MARRIED," he added. 'THAT WAS SORT OF THE POINT I WAS MAKING-WHEN SHE 
BEGAN TO MAKE FUN OF ME," he told Randy White. "SHE ASKED ME IF I'D 'DO IT WITH MARILYN MONROE," Owen explained, "AND I SAID, 
'NOT IF I WERE MARRIED,' AND SHE STARTED LAUGHING AT ME." 

"Marityn Monroe?" the headmaster said. 'How did Marityn Monroe get involved in this?" 

But Owen would say no more. Later, he told rm, 'THINK OF THE SCANDAL! THINK OF SUCH A RUMOR LEAKING TO THE NEWSPAPERS!" 

Did he think that the downlall of President Kennedy might come from an editorial in The Gravel 
"Do you want to gpt kicked out of school ibr protecting the president?" I asked him 

"HE'S MORE IMPORTANT THAN I AM," said Owen Meany. Nowadays, I'm not sure that Owen was right about that; he was ri^ about most thingg-but I'm 
inclined to think that Owen Meany was as worthy of protection as JFK. Look at what assholes are trying to protect the president these days! But Owen Meany could 
not be persuaded to protect himsell; he told Dan Needham that the nature of Mrs. Lish's incitement constituted "A THREAT TO NAHONAL SECURITY'; not even 
to save himself from Randy White's wrath would Owen Meany repeat what a slanderous rumor he had heard. In laculty meeting, the headmaster argued that this kind of 
disrespect to adults-to schoolparents!-could not be tolerated. Mr. Earfy argued that there was no school rule against propositioning mothers; Owen, Mr. Earfy argued, 
had not broken a rule. The headmaster attempted to have the matter turned over to the Executive Committee; but Dan Needhamknew that Owen's chances of survival 
would be poor among that group of (largefy) the headmaster's henchmen-at least, they comprised the majority in any vote, as had pointed out. It was not a matter for 
the Executive Committee, Dan argued; Owen had not committed an offense in any category that the school considered "grounds for dismissal" 

Not so! said the headmaster. What about "reprehensible conduct with ^ls'7 Several iacully members hastened to point out that Mit^ Dsh was "no girl" The 
headmaster then read a telegram that had been sent to him from Mrs. Lish's ex-husband. Herb. The Holtywood producer said that he hoped the insult suffered by his 
ex-wife-and the embarrassment caused his son-would not go unpunished. 

"So put Owen on disciplinary probation," Dan Needham said. 'Thafs punishment; thafs more than enough." 

But Randy White said there was a more serious chargp a^inst Owen than the mere propositioning of someone's mother; did the laculty not consider anti-Semitism 
"serious'? Could a school of such a broadfy based ethnic population tolerate this kind of "discrimination'? But Mrs. Lish had never substantiated the charge that Owen 
had been anti-Semitic. Even Larry Dsh, when questioned, couldn't remember anything in Owen's remarks that could be construed as anti-Semitic; Larry, in feet, 
admitted that his mother had a habit of labeling eveiyone who treated her with less than complete reverence as an anti-Semite-as in Mrs. Lish's view, the onty 
possible reason to dislike her was that she was Jewish. Owen, Dan Needham pointed out, hadn't even known that the Lishes were Jewish. 

'How could he not knowT' Headmaster White cried. Dan su^sted that the headmaster’s remark was more anti-Semitic than any remark attributed to Owen Meany. 
And so he was spared; he was put on disciplinary pro¬ 
bation-for the remainder of the winter term-with the warning, understood by all, that aity offense of any kind would be considered "grounds Ibr disnissal"; in such 
a case, he would be jud^d by the Executive Committee and nor - of his friends on the fecuhy could save him The headmaster proposed-in addition to Owen’s 
probation-that he be removed from his position as editor-in-chief of The Grave, or that should be silenced until the end of the winter term; or both But this was not 
approved by the iacully. In truth Mrs. Lish's chargp of anti-Semitism had backfired with a lumber of the fecuhy, who were quite beDi^rentfy anti-Semitic themselves. 
As ibr Randy White: Dan and Owen and I suspected that the headmaster was about as anti-Semitic as aityone we knew. And so the incident rested with Owen Meany 
receiving the punishment of disciplinaiy probation ibr the duration of the winter term; aside from the jeopardy this put him in-in regard to any other trorble he might ^t 
into- disciplinary probation was no great imposition, especialfy for a day boy. Baskalfy, he lost the serrior privilege to go to Boston on Wednesday and Saturday 
afiemoons; if he'd been a boarder, he would have bst the ri^ to spend any weekend away from school, but since he was a day boy, he spent every weekend at 
home-or with me-aityway. Yet Owen was not grateful ibr the lenieiKy shown to him by the school; he was outra^d that he had been punished at all His hostility, in 
turn, was not appreciated by the iacutty- including many of his supporters. They wanted to be congratulated ibr their generosity, and for standing up to the headmaster; 
instead, Owen cut them dead on the quadrangle paths. He greeted no one; he wouldn't even bok up. He wouldn't speak-not evenmclassl-unless spoken to; and when 
ibrced to speak, his responses were uncharacteristicalfy brief As ibr his duties as editor-in-chief of The Grave, he sinpfy stopped contributing the cobrm that had given 
his name and his tame. 

"What's happened to The Voice, Owen?" Mr. Earfy asked him 

'THE VOICE HAS LEARNED TO KEEP HIS MOUTH SHUT," Owen said. 

'Owen," Dan Needham said, "don't piss offyorr friends." 

'THE VOICE HAS BEEN CENSORED," said Owen Meany. "JUST TELL THE FACULTY AND THE HEADMASTER THAI THE VOICE IS BUSY- 
REVISING ms VALEDICTORY! I GUESS NO ONE CAN THROW ME OUT OF SCHOOL FOR WHAT I SAY AT COMMENCEMEN'P" 

Thus did Owen Meany respoixi to his punishment, by threatening the headmaster and the laculty with The Voice- onfy momentarify silenced, we all knew, but full of 
ra^, we all were sure. If was fhaf nunbskull from Zurich, Dr. Dolder, who proposed to fhe iacully that Owen Meany shoub be required to talk with him 
"Such hostility!" Dr. Dolder said. 'He has a talent for speaking out-yes? And now he is withhobing his talent from us, he is denying himself the pleasure of speaking his 
mind- why? Without expression, his hostility will on^ increase- no?" Dr. Dolder said.' 'Better 1 should give him the opportunity to vent his hostility-on me!" the doctor 
said. "After all, we woub not want a repeated incident with another older womaa Maybe this time, it's a faculty wife-yes?" he said. And so they told Owen Meaity that 
he had to see the school psychiatrist. 

" 'FAIHER, FORGIVE THEM; FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO,' " he said. Toronto: duty, - still waiting for try invitation to Georgian Bay, it can't 
come soon enough. The New York Tines appears to have reduced the Iran-contra aflafr to the smgle issue of whether or not President Reagan "knew" that profits from 
the secret arms sales to Iran were being diverted to support the Nicaraguan contras. Jesus Christ! Isn't it enou^ to "know" that the president wanted and intended to 
continue his support of the contras after Congress fob hkn whaf was enou^! If makes me sbk to hear the lectures delivered to Lt. Col Oliver North. What are they 
lecturing Irim for? The cobnel wants to support the contras- 'for the love of God and for the bve of countiy"; he's already testified that he'd do anything his commander- 
in-chief wanted him to do. And now we get to listen to the senators and the representatives who are running for office a^in; they tell the cobnel all he doesn't know 
about the US. Constitution; they point out to him that patriotisms not necessarify defined as blind devotion to a president's particular agenda-and that to dispute a 

presbential policy is not necessarifyanti-Americau They mi^ add that God is not a proven right-vvin^r! Why are they pontificating the obvious to Cobnel 
North? Why don't they have the balls to say this to their blessed commander-in-chief? If Hester has been paying attention to aity of this. I'll bet she's throwing up; I'll bet 
she's barring her brains out. She woub remenber, of course, those charmless bumper stickers from the Vietnam era-those cunning American flags and the red, white, 
and blue fettering of the name of our bebved nation. I'll bet Cobnel North remerrbers them America! sab the bumper stickers. Love It or Leave It! That made a lot of 
sense, didn't it? Remerrber that? And now we have to hear a cMcs lecture-the countiy’s elected officials are instructing a lieutenant cobnel in the Marine Corps on the 
subject that bve of country and bve of God (and hatred of comrrunism) can conceivably be represented, in a democracy, by differing points of view. The cobnel 
shows no signs of being converted; why are these pillars of selfri^iteousness wasting their breath on him! I doubt that Presbent Rea^ could be converted to 



democracy, either. I know what rry graixlmother used to say, whenever she saw or read anything that was just a bt of bullshit. Owen picked up the phrase fromher; he 
was quite lethal in its applfcation, our senior year at Gravesend. Whenever anyone said anything that was a bt of bullshit to him, Owen Meaity used to say,'YOU 
KNOW WHAT THAT IS? THATS MADE FOR TELEVISION-THATS WHAT THAT IS." And thafs \\tot Owen woub have said about the Iran-contra 
hearings-conceming what President Reagan did or didn't "know." 

"MADE FOR TELEVISION," he woub have sab. Thafs how he referred to his sessions with Dr. Dober; the school made him see Dr. Dober twbe a week, and 
when I asked him to describe his diabgue with the Swiss idbt, Owen said, "MADE FOR TELEVISION." He wouldn't tell me rruch else about the sessbns, but he 
liked to mock some of the questions Dr. Dober had asked him by exa^rating the doctor's accent. 

"ZD! YOU ARE ATTRACTED TO ZE OLDER VIMMEN-VY IS DAT?" 

I woibered if he answered by saying he'd always been foib of irymother-maybe, he'd even been in love with her. That woub have caused Dr. Dober great 
excitement. I'm sure. 

"ZD! ZE VOOMIN YOU KILT MIT ZEBASEBALUSHE MADE YOU VANT TO PROP-O-SI-HON PEOPLE'S MUDDERS, YES?" 

'Come on," I said to Owen. 'He's not that stupid!" 

'ZD! vrrcH FACULTY VIFE HAF YOU GOT YOUR EYES ON?" 

'Come on!" I sab. "What kind of stuff does he ask you, realty!" 

'ZD! YOU BELIEF IN GOT-DATS FERRY IN-TER-EST-INK!" 

Owen would never tell me what realty went on in those sessions. I knew Dr. Dober was a moron; but I also knew that even a moron would have discovered some 
disturbing things about Owen Meany. For example. Dr. Dober-dok thou^ he was-woub have heard at least a little of the GOD'S INSTRUMENT theme; even Dr. 
Dober would have uncovered Owen's perplexing and troubling anti-Catholicism And Owen's particular brand of fetaksm woub have been challenging for a good 
psychiatrist; I'm sure Dr. Dober was scared to death about it. And woub Owen have gone so lar as to tell Dr. Dober about Scroop's grave? Would Owen have 
suggested that he KNEW how iruch time he had left on our earth? 

"What do you tel him?" I asked Owen. 

'THETRUTH," said Owen Meany. 'T ANSWER EVERY QUESHON HE ASKS TRUTHFULLY, AND WITHOUT HUMOR," he added. 

'My God!" I sab. 'You coub realty get yourself in trouble!" 

"VERY FUNNY," he sab. 

"But, Owen," I sab. 'You tel him everything you think about, aib everything you beleve! Not everything you beleve, right?" I sab. 

"EVERYTHING," sab Owen Meany. "EVERYTHING HE ASKS." 

"Jesus Christ!" I sab. "And what has he got to say? Whafs he told you?" 

"HE TOLD ME TO TALK WITH PASTOR MERRILL- SO I HAVE TO SEE HIM TWICE A WEEK, TOO," Owen sab. "AND WITH EACH OF THEM, I SIT 
THERE AND TALK ABOUT WHAT I TALKED ABOUT TO THE OTHER ONE. I GUESS THEYRE FINDING OUT A LOT ABOUT EACH OTHER" 

"I see," I said; but I dbrit. Owen had taken al the Rev. Lewis Merril's courses at the acaderty, he had consumed al the Relgion and Scripture courses so voraciousty 
that there weren't any left for him in his senbr year, and Mr. Merril had permitted him to pursue some independent study in the field. Owen was particularty interested in 
the miracle of the resurrection; he was interested in miracles in general, and Ife after death in particular, and he was writing an interminable term paper that related these 
subjects to that ob theme from Isaiah:, which he bved. 'Woe unto them that cal evl good and good evil" Owen's opirrion of Pastor Merril had improved considerabty 
from those earler years when the issue ofthe minister's doubt had bothered Owen's dogmatic side; Mr. Merril had to be aware- awkwardtyso-ofthe role had played 
in securing his appointment as school minister. When they sat together in Pastor Merril's vestry oflice, I coildn't imagine them-not either of them-as being qufte at ease; 
yet there appeared to be iruch respect between them Owen db ix)t have a relaxing effect on anyone, and no one I knew was ever less relaxed than the Rev. Lewis 
Merril; aib so I imagined that Kurd's Church would be creaking excessivety during their interviews-or whatever they caled them They would both be fidgpting away in 
the vestry oflice, Mr. Merril opening and closing the ob desk drawers, and siding that ob chair on the casters from one erb of the desk to the other-whle Owen 
Meany cracked his knuckles, crossed and uncrossed his Ittle legs, arb shru^d and sighed arb reached out Hs hands to the Rev. Mr. Merril's desk, ft"only to pick up 
a paperweight or a prayer book aib put it down agaia 
"What do you tak about with Mister Merril?" I asked him 

'1 TALK ABOUT DOCTOR DOLDER WITH PASTOR MERRILL, AND I TALK ABOUT PASTOR MERRILL WITH DOCTOR DOLDER" Owen sab. 

'No, but I know you Ike Pastor Merril-I mean, sort of Don't you?" I asked him 
"WE TALK ABOUT LIFE AFTER DEATH," said Owen Meany. 

'T see," I said; but I dbrit. I didn't realze the degree to wHeh Owen Meany never got tired of taldng about that. Toronto: Juty ,-ft is a scorcher in town today. I was 
^tting ny hair cut in ny usual place, near the comer of Bathurst and St. Clair, and the ^1-barber (something I'l never get used to!) asked me the usual 'How short?" 
"As short as Olver North's," I said. 

"Who?" she said. O Canada! But I'm sure there are young girls cutting hair in the United States who don't know who Colonel North is, either; and in a few years, almost 
no one wll remerrber him How many people remember Melvin Laird? How many people remerrber Gen. Creighton Abrams or Gem WHiam Westmoreland-not to 
mention, which one replaced the other? Arb who replaced Gem Maxwel Taybr? "Who replaced Gem Curtis LeMay? And whom did Elsworth Bunker replace? 
Remember that? Of course you dom't! There was a terrible din of construction going on outsbe the barbershop at the comer of Bathurst arb St. Clair, but I was sure 
that ny ^1-barber had heard me. 

'Olver North," I repeated. 'Lieutenant Cobnel Olver North, United States Marine Corps," I sab. 

"I guess you want it realty short," she sab. 

'Yes, pfease," I sab; I've simpty got to stop reading The New York Times] There's nothing m the news thafs worth remembering Why, then, do I have such a hard 
time forgetting it? No one had a memory Ike Owen Meaty. By the end of the winter term of, I'l bet he never once confused what he'd said to Dr. Dober with what 
he'd sab to the Rev. Lewis Merril-but I'l bet they were confused! By the erb of the winter term, I'l bet they thou^ that either he shoub have been thrown out of 
school or he should have been made the new headmaster. By the end of every winter term at Gravesend Academy the New Hampshire weather had driven everyone 
haft" cra^. Who doesn't ^t tired of gptting up m the dark? And in Owen's case, he had to get up earler than most; because of his 

scholarship job, as a laculy waiter, he had to arrive m the dining-hal kitchen at least one hour before breaklast-on those mornings he waited on tables. The 
waiters had to set the tabfes-and eat their own breakfasts, m the kitchen-belbre the other students arb the laculy arrived; then they had to clear the tables between the 
official end ofbreaklast and the beginning of morning meeting-as the new headmaster had so successfilty ealed what used to be our morning chapel That Saturday 
morning in Februaiy, the tomato-red pbkup was dead and he'd had to jump- start the Meany Granite Company trafter-truck arb get 1 roling down Maben Fill before 1 
would start-it was so cob. He db not Ike to have dining-hal duty, as 1 was caled, on the weekend; and there was the added problem of him being a day boy and 
having to drive himself that extra distance to school I guess he was cross when he got there; and there was another car parked in the circular driveway by the Main 




Acaden^' Building, where he always parked. The trailer-truck was so big that the presence of onfy one other car in the circular driveway would force him to park the 
truck out on Front Street-and in the winter months, there was a ban regarding parking on Front Street, a snow-removal restriction that the town imposed, and Owen 
was hopping mad about that, too. The car that kept Owen from parking his truck in the circular driveway adjacent to the Main Acadeir^ Building was Dr. Doldefs 
Volkswagpn Beetle. In keeping with the bvable and exasperating tidiness of his countrymen, Dr. Dolder was exact and predictable about his Me VW. His bachelor 
apartment was in Quincy Hal-a domitoiy on the tar side of the Gravesend campus; it seemed to be ' 'the tar side" from everywhere, but it was as tar from the Main 
Acaderry Building as you could ^t and still be on the Gravesend campus. Dr. Dolder parked his VW by the Main Acadeiry Building onfy when he'd been drinking. He 
was a frequent dinner guest of Randy and Sam White's; he parked by the Main Acadeiry Building when he ate with the WMes-and when he drank too nvch, he left his 
car there and walked home. The campus was not so large that he couldn't (or shouldn't) have walked both ways-to dinner and back-but Dr. Dolder was one of those 
Europeans who had Men in love with a most American peculiarity: how Americans will walk nowhere if they can drive there. In Zurich, I'm sure. Dr. Dolder walked 
eveiywhere; but he drove his little VW across the Gravesend campus, as if he were touring the New England states. Whenever Dr. Bolder's VW was parked in the 
circular driveway by the Main Acaderry Building, eveiyone knew that the doctor was simpfy exercising his especialfy Swiss prudence; he was not a drunk, and the few 
small roads he might have traveled on to drive himself from dinner at the Whites' to Quincy Hal would not have given him iruch opportunity to maim many of the sober 
and innocent residents of Gravesend. There's a good chance he would never have encountered anyone; but Dr. Dolder bved his Beetle, and he was a cautious maa 
Once-in the fresh snow upon his Volcswagpris windshield-a first-year German student had written with his ringer; Herr Doktor Dolder hat zu viel betrunken! 1 coub 
usualfy tel-when 1 saw Owen, either at breaklast or at morning meeting-if Dr. Dober had had too iruch to drink the night before; if 1 was winter, and if Owen was 
surfy-boking 1 knew he'd laced an earfy-moming parking problem 1 knew when the pickup had Med to start-and there was no room for him to park the traier-truck- 
just by looking at him 
"What's up?" 1 woub ask him 

'THAT TIGHT-ASS TIPSY SWISS DINK!" OwenMeany woub say. 

'I see," I woub say. And this particular February morning I can imagine how the Swiss psychiatrist's Beetle would have alFected him I guess Owen must have been 
sitting in the Irigb cab of the truck-you coub drive that big hauler for an hour before you'd even notice that the heater was on-and I'l bet he was smoking and probabfy 
taking to himselj too, when he looked into the path of Hs headlights and saw about three quarters of the basketbal team waking his way. In the cob air, their breathing 
must have made him think that they were smoking too-aWiough he knew al of them, and knew they didn't smoke; he entertained them at least two or three times a 
week by his devotion to practicing the shot. He fob me later that there were about ei^ or ten basketbal pbyers-not quite the whob team Al of them Ived in the same 
dorm-l was one of the traditional jock dorms on the campus; and because the basketbal team was playing at some laraway school, they were on their way to the 
dining hal for an earfy breaklast with the waiers who had dining-hal duty. They 

were big happy guys with goofy strides, and they didn't mind being out of bed before 1 was 1^-they were going to miss their Saturday morning classes, and 
they saw the whole day as an adventure. Owen Meany was not quite in such a cheeriul mood; he roled down the window of the big truck's frosty cab and caled them 
over. They were Iriendfy, and-as akvays-extremefy glad to see him, and they jumped onto the flatbed of the traier and rou^ihoused with each other, pushing each other 
off the flatbed, and so forth. 

'YOU GUYS LOOK VERY STRONG TODAY," sab Owen Meany, and they hooted in agreement. In the path of the truck's headl^, the innocent shape of Dr. 
Dober's Vokswagen Beetle stood encased in be and dusted very li^ly with last night's snow. 'TLL BET YOU GUYS AREN'T STRONG ENOUGH TO PICK UP 
THAT VOLKSWAGEN," said Owen Meany But, of course, they were strong enou^ they were not onfy strong enou^ to 1ft Dr. Dober's Beetle-they were strong 
enough to carry it out of towm The captain of the basketbal team was an agreeable giant; when Owen practiced the shot with this guy, the captain Hied Owen with one 
hand. 

'No problem," the captain said to Owen. "Where do you want it?" 

Owen swore to me that it wasn't until that moment that he got THE IDEA It's clear to me that Owen never overcame his irritation with Randy WHte for moving 
morning chapel fromKurd's Church to the Main Academy Buibing and caling 1 morning meeting that he stil thou^ of that as the headmaster's GRANDSTANDING. 
The sets for Dan's winter-term play had ateady been dismantled; the sta^ of The Great Hal, as it was caled, was bare. And that broad, sweeping marbb stairway 
that led up to The Great Hal's triumphant double doors ... al of that, Owen was sure, was big enou^ to permit the easy entrance of Dr. Dober's Vokswagen And 
wouldn't that be something to have that perky Me automoble parked on center stagp-a kind of cheerful, harmless messagp to greet the headmaster and the entire 
student body, a Ittb something to make them smle, as the dog days of March bore down upon us and the long-awaited break for spring vacation could not come soon 
enough to save us al. 

'CARRY IT INTO THE MAIN ACADEMY BUILDING," Owen Meany told the captain of the basketbal team 'TAKE IT UPSTAIRS TO THE GREAT HALL 
AND CARRY IT UP ON THE STAGE," sab The Vobe. 'PUT IT RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF THE STAGE, FACING FORWARD-RIGHT NEXT TO THE 
HEADMASTER'S PODIUM. BUT BE CAREFUL YOU DON'T SCRATCH IT-AND FOR GOD'S SAKE DON'T DROP IT! DON'T PUT A MARK ON 
ANYTHING," he cautioned the basketbal players. 'DON'T DO THE SUGHTEST DAMAGE-NOT TO THE CAR AND NOT TO THE STAIRS, NOT TO THE 
DOORS OF THE GREAT HALL, NOT TO THE STAGE," he sab. "MAKE IT LOOK TIKE IT FLEW UP THERE," he told them 'MAKE FT LOOK LIKE AN 
ANGEL DROVE IT ONSTAGE! "sab Owen Meany. When the basketbal players carried offDr. Dober's Vokswagen, Owen thought very carefulfy about using the 
avalable parking space; he decided 1 was wiser to drive al the way over to Waterhouse Hal and park next to Dan's car, instead. Not even Dan saw him park the truck 
there; and if anyone had seen him running across the campus, as 1 was growing Ight, that would not have seemed strange-he was just a laculy waiter with dining-hal 
duty, hurrying so he woubrit be late. He ate his breakfost in the dining-hal kitchen with the other waiters aib with an extraordinarify hungry and jolfy bunch of 
basketbal players. Owen was setting the head laculy table when the captain of the basketbal team said good-bye to him 
'There wasn't the sl^itest dama^-not to anything" the captain assured him 

'HAVE A GOOD GAME!" sab Owen Meany. It was one of the janlors in the Main Acadeiry Bulding who discovered the Beetle onstagp-when he was raising the 
binds on the hi^ windows that welcomed so nuch morning 1^ into The Great Hal. Naturaly the jarritor caled the headmaster. From the klchen window of his 
obtrusive house, directfy across from the Main Acadeny Bulding Headmaster WHte could see the smal rectangle of bare ground where Dr. Dober’s Vokswa^n had 
spent the night. According to Dan Needham, the headmaster caled him whle he was getting out of the shower; most of the laculy made breaklast for themselves at 
home, or they skipped breaklast rather than eat in the school dining hal The 

headmaster tob Dan that he was rounding up al able-bodied laeuly for the purpose of removing Dr. Dober's Vokswa^n from the stagp of The Great Hal- 
before morning meeting The students, the headmaster tob Dan, were not going to have "the last lau^" Dan sab he didn't feel particularfy able-bodied himselij but he'd 
certainfy try to help out. When he hung up the phone, he was laughing to himself-until he looked out the window of Waterhouse Hal aib saw the Meany Granke 
Company traier-truck parked next to his own car. Dan srddenfy thought that THE IDEA of putting Dr. Dober's Vokswa^n on the stags of The Great Hal had Owen 
Meanys name written al over 1. That was exactfy what the headmaster sab, when he aib about a dozen, not-very-able-bodied laculy merrbers, along with a few he% 
laculy wives, were stru^lng with Dr. Dober's Beetle. 

"This has Owen Meaifys name written al over 1!" the headmaster said. 



'T don't think Owen could lift a Vokswa^n," Dan Needham ventured cautious^. 

'T mean, the ideal" the headmaster said. As Dan describes it, the iaculty were ill-trained for lifting anything even the athletic types were neither as strong nor as flexible 
as young basketball pkyers-and they should have considered something basic to their task: it is rmch easier to cany something heavy and awkward upstairs than it is to 
lug it down Mr. Tubulari, the track-and-field coach, was overzealous in his descent of the stairs irom the stagp; he fell off and landed on the hard, wooden bench in the 
front row of asserrbled seats-a hymnal fortunate^ cushioned the blow to his head, or he mi^ have been knocked senseless. Dan Needham described Mr. Tubulari as 
"already senseless, before his fell," but the track-and-field coach severe^ sprained his ankle in the mishap and had to be carried to the Hubbard Infirmaiy. That left even 
fewer less-than-able-bodied feculty-and some beefy wives-to deal with the unfortunate wreck of Dr. Doldefs Volkswagpn, which now stood on its rear end, which is a 
Beetle's heavy eixl, where its engine is. The little car, standing so oddfy upri^ appeared to be saluting or applauding the weary faculty who had so ungracefulfy 
dropped it offstage. 

'It's a good thing Dr. Dolder isn't here," Dan observed. Because the headmaster was so riled up, no one wished to point out the obvbus: that they would have been 
better off to let the students have "the last lau^"-then the faculty could have ordered a strong healthy bunch of students to carry the car safety oflstagp. If the students 
wrecked the car in the course of its removal from the Main Acadeny Building then the students would have been responsible. As it was, thin^ went from bad to 
worse, as they often will when amateurs are involved in an activity that they perform in bad temper-and in a hurty. The students would be arriving for morning meeting in 
another ten or fifteen minutes; a smashed Vokswa^n sitting on its rear end in the front of The Great Hall mi^ very well produce a buder and bnger laugh than a natty, 
well-cared-fbr car feeing them, undamaged, onstage. But there was brief discussion, if any, of this; the headmaster, bright-red m the face with the stram of lifting the solid 
Me German marvel of the W^ways, urged the fecully to put their iruscles into the chore and spare him their comments. But there had been ice, and a Me snow, on the 
VW; this was melted now. The car was wet and slippery, puddles of water were underfoot. One of the faculty wives-one especially prolific with progpny and one 
whose maternal girth was more substantial than well coordinated-slipped under the Vokswa^n as it was being returned to its wheels; althou^ she was not hurt, she 
was wed^d quite securefy under the stubborn automobile. Volkswagpns were pbneers in sealing the bottoms of their cars, and the poor fecully wife discovered that 
there was no gqp beneath die car that would allow her to wri^e free. This presented-with less than ten minutes before morning meeting-a new humiliation for the 
headmaster: Dr. Dober's damagpd Volkswagpn, baking its en^ and transmissbn oil upon the prostrate body of a trapped fecully wife; she was not an especialfy 
popular faculty wife among the students, either. 

"Jesus Fucking Christ!" said Randy White. Some of the "earfy nerds" were already arriving "Early nerds" were students who were so ea^r for the school day to begin 
that they got to morning meeting long before the time they were required to be there. I don't know what they are called today, but I'm sure that such students are never 
called anything nbe. 

Some of these "earfy nerds" were quite startled to be shouted at by the headmaster, telling them to "come back at the proper time!" Meanwhile, in tilting the VW 
to its side- enough to allow the safe deliverance of the rotund faculty wife-the inexperienced car handfers tilted the Beetle too fer; it fell flat on the driver's side (there 
went that window and that sideview mirror; the debris, together with the taiDi^ glass from the VWs inexpert fell from the stage, was hastify swept under the front-row 
wooden bench where the mjured Mr. Tubulari had fallen). Someone suggested getting Dr. Dober; if the doctor unlocked the car, the stalwart vehicle could be rolled, if 
not driven, to the head of the broad arb sweeping marble stairway. Perhaps it would be easier to navigate the staircase with someone insbe, behind the wheel? 
'Nobody's calling Dober!" the headmaster cried. Someone pointed out that-since the window was broken-it was, in any case, an unnecessaiy step. Also, someone else 
pointed out, the Vokswagpn coub not be driven, or rolled, on its side; better to solve that problem But according to Dan, the untrained faculty were unaware of their 
own strength; in attempting to ri^ the car upon its wheels, they heaved too hard and tossed it from the driver's sbe to the passen^r sbe-flattening the front-row 
wooden bench (aib there went the passen^r-sbe window, ard the other sideview mirror). 

'Perhaps we shoub cancel morning meeting?" Dan Need-ham cautiously su^sted. But the headmaster-to everyone's astonishment-actualfy netted the Volkswagen, 
rpon its wheels, by himselfl I guess his adrenal glards were punping! Rarby White then seized his lower back with both harbs arb dropped, cursing, to his knees. 

"Don't touch me!" the headmaster cried. 'Tmfine!"he sab, grimacing-and coming unsteadify to his feet. He sharpfy kicked the rear fender of Dr. Dober's car. Then he 
reached throu^ the hole where the drivefs-side window had been arb unbeked the door. He sat behind the wheel-with apparent jolts of extreme discomfort assailing 
him from the region of his lower back-and commarbed the faculty to push him 
"Where?" DanNeedhamasked the headmaster. 

"Down the Jesus Fucking Christfy stairs!" Headmaster White cried. And so they pushed hirr^ there was little point in trying to reason with him,~Dan Needham later 
explained. The bell for morning meeting was already ringing when Randy White began his bunpy descent of the broad arb sweeping marble stairway, several students- 
normal students, in addition to the "earfy nerds"-were milling around in the foyer of the Main Acaderry Building, at the foot of the staircase. Who ean really piece 
toother all the details of such a case-I mean, who can ever get straight what happened exactfy! It was an emotional moment for the headmaster. And there is no 
overestimating the pain in his lower back; he had lifted the car all by himseU-whether his back iruscles went into spasms while he was attempting to steer the VW 
downstairs, or whether he suffered the spasms after his spectacular accident... well, this is aeadenic, isn't it? Suffice it to say that the students in the foyer fled from the 
wildfy approaching Me vehicle. No doubt, the melted snow and ice were on the Beetle's tires, too-and marble, as everyone knows, is slippery. This way and that way, 
the dynamic Me car hopped down the staircase; great slabs of marble appeared to leap off the polished handrails of the stairway-the result of the Volkswagen's 
gouging out hunks of marble as it skbded from side to sbe. There's an old New Hampshire phrase that is meant to express extreme fragility-and damagp: "Like a 
robin's egg rollin' down the spout of a rain gutter!" 

Thus db the headmaster deseend the marble staircase from The Great Hall to the foyer of the Main Academy Building- exeept that he didn't quite arrive at his 
destination. The car nipped and landed on its roofj and jammed itself sbeways- and upside down-in the middle of the stairway. The doors coub not be opened-nor 
could the headmaster be removed from the wreckage; such spasms assailed his bwer back that he coub not contort himself into the necessary posture to make an exit 
from the car throu^ the space where the windsMeb had beem Randy White, sitting upsbe down arb holding fast to the steering wheel, eried out that there was a 
"conspiracy of students arb faculty" who were-clearfy- "a^inst" him He said numerous, unprintable things about Dr. Dober's "fussy-fucking drinking habits," about all 
German-manufectured cars, about what "wimps arb pussys" were masquerading as "able-bodied" among the fecuhy-and their wives!-arb he shouted and screamed that 
his back was "killing" trim, until his wife, Sam, coub be brought to the scene, where she knelt on the chipped marbb stairs and ^ve 

her upsbe-down husband what comfort she could. Professionals were summoned to extricate trim from the destroyed Volkswagpn; later-long after morning 
meeting was over-they finalfy rescued the headmaster by removing the driver's-sbe door of Dr. Dober's poor car with a torch. The headmaster was confined to the 
Hubbard Infirmaiy for the remainder of the day, the nurses, and the school doctor, wanted to keep trim-for observation-overrri^ but the headmaster threatened to fire 
all of them if he was not released. Over and over again, Randy White was heard to shout or cry out or nutter to his wife: 'This has Owen Meaifys name written all over 
it!" 

It was an interesting morning meeting that morning We were more than twice as long being seated, because onfy one staircase ascending to The Great Hall was 
available for our passagp-and then there was the problem of the front-row bench being smashed; the boys who regularly sat there had to' find places for themselves on 
the floor, or onstage. There were crushed beads of glass, and chipped paint, and puddles of engine and transmission oileveiywhere-and except for the opening and 
ebsing hymn, which drowned out the cries of the trapped headmaster, we were forced to listen to the ongoing drama on the stairway. I'm afraid this distracted us from 



the Rev. Mr. MemUs prayer, and from Mr. Earty's annual pep talk to the serriors. We should not albw our anxieties about our pending colegp admission (or our 
rejection) to keep us fromhaving a good spring holiday, Mr. Earfy advised us. 

''Goddamn Jesus Fucking Christ-keep that bbwtorch away fromrry/ace!" we all heard the headmaster ciy. And at the end of morning meeting, the headmaster's wife, 
Sam, shouted at those students who attempted to descend the blocked staircase by cfcrbing over the ruined Volkswagen-in which the headmaster was still imprisoned. 
"Where are your manners!" Mrs. White shouted. It was after morning meeting before I had a chance to speak to Owen Meary. 

'T don't suppose you had anything to do with aH of that?" I asked him 

'FAITH AND PRAYER," he said. 'FAITH AND PRAYER-THEY WORK, THEY REALLY DO." 

Toronto: July, -Katherine invited me to her island; no more stupid newspapers; I'm going to Georgian Bay! Another stinking-hot day. Meanwhile-on the front pa^ of 
The Gbbe and Mail (it rrust be a slow day)-there's a stoiy about Sweden's Supreme Court making 'legal Mstoiy"; the Supreme Court is hearing an appeal in a custody 
case involving a dead cat. What a worU! MADE FOR TELEVISION! I haven't been to church in more than a month; too mary newspapers. Newspapers are a bad 
habit, the reading equivafent of junk food. What happens to me is that I seize upon an issue in the news-the issue is the moral/phflosophbal, politicaFintellectual 
equivabnt of a cheesebur^r with eveiything on it; but for the duration of ny interest in it, all rry other interests are consumed by it, and whatever appetites and 
capacities I may have had for detachment and reflection are sudden^ subordinate to this cheeseburger m rry life! I offer this as self-criticism; but what it means to be 
"political" is that you welcome these obsessions with cheeseburgprs-at great cost to the rest of your life. I remenber the independent study that Owen Meany was 
conducting with the Rev. Lewis Merrill m the winter term of. I wonder if those cheeseburgprs m the Reagan administration are tkniliar with Isaiah :. As wouU say 
'WOE UNTO THEM THAT CALL EVIL GOOD AND GOOD EVIL." 

After me. Pastor Merrill was the first to ask Owen if he'd had anything to do with the "accident" to Dr. DoUer's Volkswagpn; the unfortunate Me car would spend our 
entire spring vacation m the body shop. 

'DO I UNDERSTAND CORRECTLY THAT THE SUBJECT OF OUR CONVERSAHON IS CONFIDENTIAL?" Owen asked Pastor MerrilL' 'YOU KNOW 
WHAT I MEAN-UKE YOU’RE THE PRIEST AND I’M THE CONFESSOR; AND, SHORT OF MURDER, YOU WON'T REPEAT WHAT I TELL YOU?" 
Owen Meany asked him 

'You understand correct^, Owen," the Rev. Mr. Merrill said. 

'IT WAS MY IDEA!" Owen said. 'BUT I DIDN’T LIFT A FINGER, I DIDN’T EVEN SET FOOT IN THE BUILDING-NOT EVEN TO WATCH THEM DO 
IT!" 


"Who did it?" Mr. Merrill asked. 

'MOST OF THE BASKETBALL TEAM," said Owen Meany. 'THEY JUST HAPPENED ALONG." 

'It was complete^ spur-of-the-moment?" asked Mr. MerrilL 

'OUT OF THE BLUE-IT HAPPENED IN A FLASH. YOU KNOW, LIKE THE BURNING BUSH," Owen said. 

' WelL not quite like that, I think," said the Rev. Mr. Merrift, who assured Owen that he onfy wanted to know the particulars so that he coub make every effort to steer 
the headmaster away from Owen, who was Randy White's prime suspect. 'It helps," said Pastor Merrift, "if I can tell the headmaster that I know, for a tact, that you 
didn't touch Doctor Doldefs car, or set foot m the buflding-as you say." 

"DON'T RAT ON THE BASKETBALL TEAM, ETHER," Owen said. 

'Of course not!" said Mr. Merrift, who added that he didn't think Owen shoub be as candid with Dr. Dolder-shoub the doctor inquire ifOwen knew anything about the 
"accident." As rruch as it was understood that the subject of conversation between a psychiatrist and his patient was also "confidentiaL" Owen shoub understand the 
degree to whbh the fastidious Swiss gentleman had cared for his car. 

'T KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN," said Owen Meany. Dan Needham, who said to Owen that he didn't want to hear a word about what Owen did or didn't know 
about Dr. DoUer's car, toU us that the headmaster was screaming to the faculty about "disrespect for personal property" and "vandalism"; both categpries of crimes fell 
under the rubric of "punishable by disnissaL" 

"IT WAS THE HEADMASTER AND THE FACULTY WHO TRASHED THE VOLKSWAGEN," Owen pointed out. 'THERE WASN'T ANYTHING THE 
MATTER WITH THAT CAR UNTIL THE HEADMASTER AND THOSE OAFS GOT THEIR HANDS ON IT." 

"As one of'those oats,' I don't want to know how you know that, Owen," Dan told him 'I want you to be very careful what you say-to aitybody!" 

There were onfy a few days left before the end of the winter term, which would also mark the end of Owen Meany's "disciplinaiy probation" Once the spring term 
started, Owen corb afford a few, small lapses in his adherence to school rules; he wasn't rruch of a rule-breaker, anyway. Dr. Dolder, natural^, saw what had 
happened to his car as a crowning example of the "hostility" he often felt from the students. Dr. Dober was extremely sensitive to both real and imagined hostility 
because not a single student at Gravesend Acadeny was known to seek the psycWatrisfs advice willing^. Dr. DoUer's on^ patients were either required (by the 
school) or forced (by their parents) to see him In their first session together following the destruction of his VW, Dr. DoUer be^ with Owen by saying to him, '1 
know you hate me-yes? But why do you hate me?" 

'I HATE HAVING TO TALK WITH YOU," Owen admitted, 'BUT I DON'T HATE YOU-NOBODY HATES YOU, DOCTOR DOLDER!" 

"And what did he say when you said that!" I asked Owen Meany. 

"HE WAS QUIET FOR A LONG TIME-I THINK HE WAS CRYING," Owen saU. 

"Jesus!"I saU. 

'I THINK THAT THE ACADEMY IS AT A LOW POINT IN ITS HISTORY," Owen observed. That was so typical of him; that in the midst of a precarious 
situation, he would su^st-as a subject for criticism-something tar removed from himself But there was no hard evidence a^inst him; not even the zeal of the 
headmaster couU put the blame for the demolished Beetle on Owen Meany. Then, as soon as that scare was behind him, there was a worse problem Larry Lish was 
’busted" while tiying to buy beer at a focal groceiy store; the managpr of the store had confiscated fish's lake Uentification-the phony draft card that falsified his ags- 
and called the police. Lish admitted that the draft card had been created from a blank card in the editorial offices of The Grave-his illegal identification had been invented 
on the photocopier. According to Lish, "countless" Gravesend Acaderry students had acquired take draft cards in this fashion 
"And whose idea was that?" the headmaster asked him 
'Not nine," saU Lany Lish. '1 bought ny card-like everyone else." 

I can onty ima^ that the headmaster was trerrbling with excitement; this inteno^tion took place in the Police Depart¬ 
ment offices of Gravesend's own chief of police-our oU "rrurder weapon" and "instrument of death" man. Chief Ben Pike! Chief Pike had already informed Larry 
Lish that talsitjiig a draft card carried "criminal chargps." 

"Who was selling and making these IMce draft cards, Larry?" Randy White asked. Larry Lish would make his mother proud of tum-I have no doubt about that. 

'Gwen Meany," said Lany Lish. And so the spring vacation of dU not come quite soon enou^ The headmaster made a deal with Police Chief Pike: no "criminal 
charts" would be brought a^inst anyone at the acadeny if the headmaster could turn over to Chief Pike aft the IMce draft cards at the school That was pretty easy. 



The headmaster told every boy at morning meeting to teave his wallet on the stagp before he M The Great Hall; boys without their wallets would return immediate^ to 
their dormitoiy rooms and hand them over to an attendant laculty meniier. Every boy's wallet would be returned to him in his post-ofiSce box. There were no morning 
classes; the faculty was too busy boking throu^ each boy's wallet and removing his lake draft card. In the emergency laculty meeting that Randy White called, Dan 
Needham said: "What you're doing isn't even le^l Every parent of every boy at this school should sue you!" 

But the headmaster argued that he was sparing the school the disgrace of having "criminal chargps" brou^ against Graves-end students. The acaderry's reputation as a 
good school woub not sufler by this action of confiscation as rruch as that reputation wouU sufler from "criminal charges." And as firr the criminal who had actual^ 
manulactured and sold these lalse identification cards-' 'lor a profit!"-natura% the headmaster said, that student's fete would be decided by the Executive Committee. 
And so they crucified him-it happened that qubkfy. It didn't matter that he told them he had ^en up his illegal enterprise; it didn't matter to them that he said he had 
been inspired to correct his behavior by JFK's inaugural speech-or that he knew the lake draft cards were being used to illegal^ purchase akohol, and that he didn't 
approve of drinking; it didn't matter to them that he didn't even drink! Lany Lish, and everyone inpossessbn of a lake draft card, was put on disciplinaiy probation-for 
the duration of the spring term But the Executive Committee crucified Owen Meany-they axed him; they ^ve him the boot; they threw him out. Dan tried to block 
Owen's dismissal by calling Ibr a special vote among the fecuhy, but the headmaster said that the Executive Committee decisbn was final-"vote or tx) vote." Mr. Earfy 
tefephoned each merrber of the Board of Trustees; but there were onfy two days remaining in the winter term-the trustees coub not possibfy be asserrbled before the 
spring vacation, and they woub not overrule an Executive Committee decisbn without a proper meeting The decision to throw Owen Meany out of school was so 
unpopular that the former headmaster, ob Archibab Thorndike, emergpd from his retirement to express his disapproval; ob Archie told one of the students who wrote 
for The Grave-and a reporter from the town paper, The Gravesend News-Letter-that 'Owen Meany is one of the best citizens the acaderry has ever produced; I 
expect great things from that little fella," the former headmaster sab. Ob Thony also disapproved of what he called' 'the Gestapo methods of seizing the students' 
biHfobs," arb he questioned Randy White's tactics on the grounds that they "db little to teach respect for personal property." 

'That ob felt," Dan Needham sab. '1 know he means well, but no one listened to him when he was headmaster; no one's going to listen to him now." In Dan's opinbn, 
it was self-serving to credit the acadeiry with "producing" students; bast of all, Dan said, could the acaderry claim to have "produced" Owen Meany. And reading the 
merits of teaching "respect for personal property," that was an ob-feshbned bea; and the word 'billfolds," in Dan's opinbn, was outdated-althou^ Dan agreed with 
ob Archibab Thorndike that Randy White's tactics were pure "Gestapo." 

All this talk did nothing for Owen The Rev. Lewis Merrill called Dan and me and asked us if we knew where Owen was-Pastor Merrill had been trying to reach him 
But whenever anyone called the Meanys' house, either the line was busy-probabfythe receiver was olfthe hook- or else Mr. Meary answered the phone and said that 
he thou^ Owen was "m Durham" That meant he was with Hester; but when I called her, she wouldn't admit he was there. 

"Have you got some good news for him?" she asked me. "Is that rucking creep school going to bt him graduate?" 

'No," I said. 'I don't have aty good news." 

'Then just leave himabne," she su^sted. Later, I heard Dan on the telephone, talking to the headmaster. 

'You're the worst thing that ever happened to this school," Dan told Randy White.' 'If you survive this disaster, / won't be staying here-and I won't leave alone. You've 
permitted yourself a fetal aib chibish indulgence, you've done something one of the boys mi^ do, you've en^^d-in a kind of conbat with a student-you've been 
competing with one of the kids. You're such a kid yourseUj you let Owen Meaiy gpt to you. Because a kid took a dislike to you, you decbed to pay him back-that's 
just the way a kb thinks! You're not grown-up enou^ to run a school 

"And this was a scholarship boy!" DanNeedhamyelledm the telephone. 'This is a boy who's going to go to colbge on a scholarship, too-or else he won't go. If Owen 
Meany doesn't get the best deal possible, from the best collegp around-you're responsible for that, too!" 

Then I think the headmaster hung up on him; at least, it appeared to me that Dan Needham had rruch more to say, but he suddenly stopped talking and, sbwfy, he 
returned the receiver to its cradle. "SM," he sab. Later that night, ny grarbmother called Dan arb me to say that she had heard from Owen 
"MISSUS WHEELWRIGHT?" Owen had said to her, over the phone. 

"Where are you, Owen?" she asked him 

"IT DOESN'T MATTER," he tob her. 'I JUST WANTED TO SAY I WAS SORRY THAT I LET YOU DOWN. I DON'T WANT YOU TO THINK I'M NOT 
GRATEFUL FOR THE OPPORTUNITY YOU GAVE ME- TO GO TO A GOOD SCHOOL." 

'Tt doesn't sound like such a good school to me-not anymore, Owen," ny grarbmother tob him "And you didn't bt me down" 

"I PROMISE TO MAKE YOU PROUD OF ME," Owen tob her. 

'T am proud of you, Owen!" she tob him 

'TM GOING TO MAKE YOU PROUDER!" Owen sab; then-almost as an afterthoi#t-he said, 'PLEASE TELL DAN AND JOHN TO BE SURE TO GO TO 
CHAPEL IN THE MORNING." 

That was just like him, to call it "chapel" after everyone else had been converted to calling it morning meeting 

"Whatever he's going to do, we should tiy to stop him," Dan tob me. "He shouldn't do anything that mi^ make it worse-he's got to concentrate on getting into cole^ 
and getting a scholarship. I'm sure that Gravesend High School will ^e him a diploma-but he shoubn't do anything cra^." Naturally, we still couldn't locate him Mr. 
Meany sab he was "in Durham"; Hester sab she didn't know where he was-she thou^ he was doing some job for his fether because he had been driving the big truck, 
not the pbkup, and he was canying a bt of equipment on the ilatbed. 

"What sort of equipment?" I asked her. 

"How woub I know?" she said. 'It was just a bt of heavy-boking stuff" 

"Jesus Christ!" said Dan "He's probabfy going to dynamite the headmaster's house!" 

We drove all around the town and the cartpus, but there was no sign of him or the big truck. We drove in and out of town a couple of times-arb up Maben Hill, to the 
quarries, just to see if the harder was safety back at home; it wasn't. We drove around all night. 

'Think!" Dan instructed me. "What will he do?" 

'T don't know," I sab. We were coming back into town, passing the ^ station next to St. Michael's SehooL The predawn li^ had a flattering effect on the shabby, 
parochial playground; the early light bathed the ruts m the ruptured macadam arb made the surface of the playground appear as smooth as the surface of a lake 
unruffled by any wind. The house where the nuns lived was completety dark, arb then the sun rose-a pink sliver of li^ lay flat upon the playground; aib the newty 
whitewashed stone archway that sheltered the statue of the sainted Mary Magdalene reflected the pink li^ bri^ty back to me. The only problem was, the hoty goalie 
was noth her goal 

"Stop the car," I said to Dan He stopped; he turned around. We drove into the parking bt behind St. Michael's, arb Dan inched the car out onto the ratted surface of 
the playground; he drove ri^ up to the empty stone archway. 

Owen had done a very neat job. At the time, I wasn't sure of the equipment he woub have used-maybe those funny little chisels and spreaders, the things he 
called wedges arb feathers; but the tap-tap-tap of metal on stone would have awakened the ever-vigilant nuns. Maybe he used one of those special granite saws; the 



blade is diamond-studded; I'm sure it would have done a laultless job of taking Maiy Magdalene clean off her feet-actualfy, he'd taken her feet clean off her pedestal 
It's even possible that he used a touch of dynamite- artfully plaeed, of course. I wouldn't put it past him to have devised a way to blast the sainted Mary Magdalene off 
her pedestal-I'msure he could have nuffled the explosion so skiMjlfy that the nuns would have slept right through it. Later, when I asked him how he did it, he would 
^e me his usual answer. 

"FAITH AND PRAYER. FAITH AND PRAYER-THEY WORK, THEY REALLY DO." 

'That statue's got to weigh three or four hundred pounds!" Dan Needham said. Surety the heavy equipment that Hester had seen would have included some kind of 
hydraulic hoist or crane, althou^ that wouldn't have helped him ^t Maiy Magdalene up the long staircase in the Main Acadeir^ Building-or up on the stagp of The 
Great Hall He would have had to use a hand dolty for that; and it wouldn't have been easy. 

'TVE MOVED HEAVIER GRAVESTONES," he would say, later; but I don't imagine he was in the habit of moving gravestones upstairs. When Dan and I got to the 
Main Acadeiry Building and clirrbed to The Great Hall, the janitor was already sitting on one of the Ifont-row benches, just staring rp at the saintty figure; it was as if 
the janitor thou^ that Mary Magdalene would speak to him, if he would be patient enough-even though Dan and I inmediatety noticed that Mary was not her usual 
self 

"It's him who did it-that little fella they threw out, don't you suppose?" the janitor asked Dan, who was speechless. We sat beside the janitor on the front-row bench in 
the earty li^. As always, with Owen Meary there was the necessary consideration of the synfools involved. He had removed Mary Magdalene's arms, above the 
elbows, so that her gpsture of beseeching the asserrbled audience would seem all the more an act of supplication-and all the more helpless. Dan and I both knew that 
Owen suffered an obsession with armlessness-this was Watahantowet's Ikniliar totem, this was what Owen had done to rry armadillo. My mother's dressmaker's 
dumrry was armless, too. But neither Dan nor I was prepared for Mary Magdalene being headless-for her head was cleanly sawed or ehiseled or blasted off Because 
rry mother's dunrry was also headless, I thought that Mary Magdalene bore ber a stony three- or four-hundred-pound reseniilance; try mother had the better figure, 
but Maiy Magdalene was taller. She was also taller than the headmaster, even without her head; compared to Randy White, the decapitated Mary Magdalene was a 
Me bi^r than life-sized-her shoulders and the stump of her neck stood taller" above the podium onstage than the headmaster would. And Owen had placed the hoty 
goalie on no pedestal He had bolted her to the stage floor. And he had strapped her with those same steel bands the quanymen used to hold the granite slabs on the 
flatbed; he had bound her to the podium and fastened her to the floor, making quite certain that she would not be as easity removed from the stagp as Dr. Dolder's 
Vokswa^a 

'T suppose," Dan said to the janitor, "that those metal bands are pretty securety attached." 

' Yup!" the janitor said. 

'T suppose those bolts go ri^ through the podium, and ri^ through the sta^," Dan said, "and I'll bet be put those nuts on pretty ti^." 

"Nope!" the janitor said. 'He welded everything toother." 

'That's pretty tight," said Dan Needham 

"Yip!" the janitor said. I had forgotten: Owen had learned welding-Mr. Meany had wanted at least one of his quanymen to be a welder, and Owen, who was such a 

natural at learning, had been the one to learn 

"Have you told the headmaster?" Dan asked the janitor. 

"Nope!" the janitor said. "I ain't goin' to, either," he said-"not this time." 

'T suppose it wouldn't do any good for himto know, anyway," Dan said. 

'That's what I thou^!" the janitor said. Dan and I went to the school dining hall, where we were unfamiliar laces at breakfast; but we were very hungry, after driving 
around all night-and besides, I wanted to pass the 

word: 'Tell everyone to ^t to morning meeting a little earty," I told try Mends. I heard Dan passing the word to some of his friends on the faculty: "If you go to 
onty one more morning meeting for the rest of your life, I think this should be the one." 

Dan and I left the dining hall together. There wasn't time to return to Waterhouse Hall and take a shower before morning meeting, akhou^ we badty needed one. We 
were both anxious for Owen, and agitated-not knowing how his presentation of the rrutilated Mary Magdalene mi^ make his dismissal from the aeadeny appear more 
justifled than it was; we were worried how his desecration of the statue of a saint myi give those colleges and universities that were sure to accept him a certain 
reluctance. 

'Not to mention what the Catholic Church-I mean. Saint Mfchael's-is going to do to him," Dan said. 'T better have a talk with the head guy over there-Father What's- 
His-Name." 

"Do you know trim?" I asked Dan 

'No, not realty," Dan said; 'but I think he's a Iriendty sort of felow-Father O'Somebody I think. I wish I could remeniier his name-O'Malley, O'Leary O'Rourke, 
O'Some," he said. 

'Tl bet Pastor Merrill knows him," I said. And that was why Dan and I walked to Kurd's Chureh before morning meeting sometimes the Rev. Lewis Merrill said his 
prayers there before walking to the Main Acaderry Building sometimes he was up earty, just biding his time in the vestry oflrce. Dan and I saw the trailer-truck from the 
Meany Granite Compary parked behind the vestry. Owen was sitting in the vestry oflice-in Mr. MerrilFs usual chair, behind Mr. Mer-rill's desk, tipping baek in the 
creaky old chair and rolling the chair around on its squeaky casters. There was no sign of Pastor Merrill 
'1 HAVE AN EARLY APPOINTMENT," Owen explained to Dan and ne. 'PASTOR MERRILL'S A UTILE LATE." 

He looked all ri^-a Me tired, a little nervous, or just restless. He couldn't sit still in the ehair, and he Addled with the desk drawers, pulling them open and closing 
them-rrot appearing to pay ary attention to what was inside the drawers, but just opening arrd cbsing them because they were there. 

'You've had a busy rright, Owen," Dan told him 
'PRETTY BUSY," said Owen Meany. 

'How are you?" I asked him 

'TM FINE," he said. "I BROKE THE LAW, I GOT CAUGHT, I'M GOING TO PAY-THATS HOW IT IS," he said. 

'You got screwed!" I said. 

"A UTILE BIT," he nodded-then he shru^d. "ITS NOT AS IF I'M ENTIRELY INNOCENT," he added. 

'The important thing for you to think aborrt is ^tting into college," Dan told him 'The importarrt thing is that you gpt in, and that you get a scholarship." 

'THERE ARE MORE IMPORTANT THINGS," said Owen Meany. He opened, in rapid succession, the three drawers on the ri^-hand side of the Rev. Mr. 
Merrill's desk; then he closed them, just as rapidty. That was when Pastor Merrill walked into the vestry oflrce. 

"What are you doing?" Mr. Merrill asked Owerr. 

'NOTHING," said Owen Meany. 'WAITING FOR YOU." 

"I mean, at ny desk-you're sitting at rry desk," Mr. Merrill said. Owen looked srrrprised. 

'T GOT HERE EARLY," he explained. 'T WAS JUST SITTING IN YOUR CHAIR-I WASN'T DOING ANYTHING." He got up and walked to the front of Pastor 





Merrill's desk, where he sat down in his usual chair-at least, I guess it was his "usual" ehair; it reminded me of "the sin^fs seat" in Graham McSwineys furmy studb. I 
was disappointed that I hadn't heard from Mr. McSwiney, I guessed that he had no news about Big Black Buster Freebody. 

'Tm sorry ifl snapped at you, Owen," Pastor Merrill said. 'I know how upset you rrust be." 

'TM FINE," Owen said. 

'I was glad you called me," Mr. Merrill told Owen. Owen shru^d. I had not seen him sneer belbre, but it seemed to me that he almost sneered at the Rev. Mr. 
MerrilL 

'Oh, well!" Mr. Merrill said, sitting down in his creaky desk chair. "Well, I'm very sorry, Owen-for everything," he said. He had a way of entering a room-a classroom, 
The Great Hall, Kurd's Church, or even his own vestry office-as if he were offering an apology to everyone. At the same time, he was stru^ling so sincerely that you 
didn't want to stop or interrupt him You liked him and just wished that he could relax; yet he made you feel guilty for being irritated with him, because of how hard and 
unsuccessful^ he was trying to put you at ease. 

Dan said: 'T came here to ask you if you knew the name of the head guy at Saint Michael's-it's the same guy, for the church and lor the school, isn't it?" 

'That's right," Pastor Merrill said. 'It's Father Findley." 

'T guess I don't know him," Dan said." thou^ it was a Father O'Somebody." 

'No, it's not an O'Attybody," said Mr. Merrill 'It's Father Findley." The Rev. Mr. Merrill did not yet know why Dan wanted to know who the Catholic "head gi^' was. 
Owen, of course, knew what Dan was up to. 

'YOU DON'T HAVE TO DO ANYTHING FOR ME, DAN," Owen said. 

'I can try to keep you out of jail," Dan said. 'I want you to get into college-and to have a scholarship. But, at the veiy least, I can try to keep you from getting chared 
with theft and vandalism," Dan said. 

"What did you do, Owen?" the Rev. Mr. Merrill asked him Owen bowed his head; for a moment, I thou^ he was going to cry-but then he shru^d off this moment, 
too. He looked directfyinto the Rev. Lewis Merrill's eyes. 

'I WANT YOU TO SAY A PRAYER FOR ME," said Owen Mesny. 

"Ap-p-p-prayer-foryou?"ihe Rev. Mr. Merrill stuttered. 

"JUST A UTTLE SOMETHING-IF ITS NOT TOO MUCH TO ASK," Owen said. 'ITS YOUR BUSINESS, ISN'T IT?" 

The Rev. Mr. Merrill considered this. 'Yes," he said cautious^. "At morning meeting?" he asked. 

'TODAY-IN FRONT OF EVERYBODY," said Owen Meany. 

'Yes, allri^"theRev. Lewis Merrill said; but he looked as if he mi^ panic. Dan took try arm and steered me toward the door ofthe vestry office. 

"We'll leave you alone, if you want to talk," Dan said to Mr. Merrill and Owen. 

"Was there anything else you wanted?" Mr. Merrill asked Dan 
'No, just Father Findley-Ms name," Dan said. 

"And was that all you wanted to see me about-the prayer?" Mr. Merrill asked Owen, who appeared to consider the question very carefulfy-or else he was waiting for 
Dan and me to leave. We were outside the vestiy office, in the dark corridor where two rows ofwoodenpegs-lbr coats-extended forthe entire length of two walls; off 
in the darkness, several lost or lefi-behind overcoats hung there, like old churehgoers who had loitered so long that they had Men asleep, slumped against the walls. 
And there were a few pairs of ^loshes in the corridor; but they were not direc% beneath the abandoned overcoats, so that the ehurchgoers in the darkness appeared 
to have been separated from their feet. On the wooden peg nearest the door to the vestry offiee was the Rev. Mr. Merrill's double-breasted and oddfy youthful Navy 
pea jackef-and, on the peg next to it, his seaman's wateh cap. Dan and I, passing these, heard Pastor Merrill say: 'Owen? Is it the dream? Have you had that dream 
again?" 

"YES," said Owen Meany, who begqn to ciy-he started to sob, like a eMd. I had not heard him sound like that since the Thanksgving vacation when he'd peed in his 
pants-when he'd peed on Hester. 

'Owen? Owen, listen to me," Mr. Merrill said. 'Owen? If s just a dreamdo you hear me? If s just a dream" 

'NO!" said Owen Meany. Then Dan and I were outside in the Februaiy cold and gray, the old footprints in the rutted slush were frozen-fossils of the many souls who 
had traveled to and IfomKurd's Church. It was still earfy morning althou^ Dan and I had seen the sun rise, the sun had been absorbed by the bw, uniform^ ice-gray 
sky. 

"What dream?" DanNeedhamasked me. 

'T don't know," I said. Owen hadn't told me about the dream; not yet. He would tell me-and I would tell him what the Rev. Mr. Merrill had told him that it was 'just a 
dream" 

I have learned that the consequences of our past actions are always interesting I have learned to vbw the present with a forward-looking eye. But not then; at that 
moment, Dan and I were not imagining very rruch beyond Randy White's reaction to the headless, armless Maiy Magdafene-whose steefy errbrace of the podium on 
the stagp of The Great Hall would force the headrmster to address the school from a new and more naked position. 

Direct^ opposite the Mam Acaderry Building the headrmster was gptting into his eamelhair overcoat; his wife, Sam, was brushing the mp of that pretty coat for 
him, and kissing her husband good-bye for the day. It would be a bad day for the headmaster-a FATED day, Owen Meany mi^ have calbd it-but I'm sure Randy 
White didn't have his eyes on the firture that morning He thought he was finished with Owen Meany. He didn't know that, m the eib, Owen Meany would defeat him; 
he didn't know about the vote of "no confidence" the faeulty would give himor the decisbn of the Board of Trustees to not renew his appointment as headrmster. He 
coirldn't have irmgned what a travesty Owen Meanys abserrce woitld make of the commencement exercises that year-how such a timb, rather plain, and rruch-ignored 
student, who was the replacement valedictorian of orrr class, woub find the coura^ to ofler as a valedictory onfy these words: 'I amnot the head of this class. The head 
ofthis class is Owen Meany, he is of our class-and the orr^vobe we want to listen to." Then that good, frightened boy woub sit down-to turrultuous pardemorrium orrr 
classrmtes raising their vobes for The Voice, bedsheets and more artful banners displaying bis name m capital letters (of course), and the chanting that drowned out the 
headrmster's attempts to bring us to order. 

'Owen Meary! Owen Meany! Owen Meany!" eried the Class of. But that February morning when the headmaster was outfitting himself mhis eamelhair coat, he 
coirldn't have known that Owen Meany woub be his urboing How frustrated arb powerless Rarby White woirld appear at our commencement, when he threatened to 
withhold our dipbmas if we dbrit stop our uproar; he rrust have known then that he had lost. . . beeause Dan Needham arb Mr. Earfy, and a solid one third or one 
halfofthe facirhy stood up to applaud our riotous support of Owen; arb we were joined by several informed merrbers ofthe Board of Trustees as well, not to mention 
all those parents who had written angry letters to the headrmster regarding that ilberal busmess of confiscating our wallets. I wish Owen coub have been there to see 
the headrmster then; but, of course, Owen wasn't there-he wasn't graduating Arb he was not at morning meeting on that February day, just before spring vacation; but 
the surrogate he had left onstagp was grofesquefy eapable of holding our attention. It was a packed house-so many of the faculty had turned out for the occasbn. Arb 
Mary Magdalene was there to geet us: armless, but reaching out to us; headless, but ebquent-with the clean-cut stump of her neck, which was slashed at her Adanfs 
apple, expressing so drarmtically that she had rruch to say to us. We sat in a hush in The Great HaD, waiting for the headmaster. What a horrible man Randy White 




was! There is a tradition among "good" schools: when you throw out a senior-onfy months before he's scheduled to graduate-you make as little trouble for that student's 
collegs admission as you have to. Yes, you tel the colegps what they need to know; but you have already done your damagp-you've fired the kid, you don't try to keep 
him out of colegs, too! But not Randy WHte; the headmaster would do his damnedest to put an end to Owen Meany's university Ife before it begpn! Owen was 
accepted at Harvard; he was accepted at Yale- and he was oflered fill scholarships by both. But in addition to what Owen's record said: that he was expeled Ifom 
Gravesend Academy for printing lake draft cards, and seling them to other students ... in addition to that, the headmaster told Harvard and Yab (and the University of 
New Hampshire) rtiKh more. He said that Owen Meany was "so virulent^ antirelgious" that he had "desecrated the statue of a saint at a Roman Catholc school"; that 
he had launched a "deepfy anti-Catholc campaign" on the Gravesend campus, under the demand of not wanting a fish-on^ menu in the school dining hal on Fridays; 
and that there were "chargps a^inst Umfor being anti-Semitic, too." 

As for the New Hampshire Honor Society, they withdrew their olfer of an Honor Society Scholarship; a student of Owen Meany's academic achievements was 
welcome to attend the University of New Hampshire, but the Honor Society-' 'in the light of this distressing and distasteful information"-could not favor him with a 
scholarship; if he attended the University of New Hampshire, he would do so at Us own expense. Harvard and Yale were more forgiving; but they were also more 
complcated. Yale wanted to interview Urn again; they qdckfy saw the anti-Semitic "charges" for what they were-a le-bd Owen was undoubtedly too fiank about his 
feelings for (or, rather, against) the Catholc Church Yale wanted to delay Us acceptance for a year. In that time, their admissions 

director suggested, Owen should "find some meaningful employment"; and his empbyer should write to Yale periodical^ and report on Owen's "character and 
commitment." DanNeedham told Owen that this was reasonable, fair-minded, and not uncommon behavior-on the part of a university as good as Yale. Owen didn't 
disagree with Dan; he simpfy refused to do 1. 

"ITS UKE BEING ON PAROLE," he said. Harvard was also fair-minded and reasonable-and sli^ly more demanding and creative than Yale. Harvard said they 
wanted to delay his acceptance, too; but they were more specific about the kind of "meaningful employment" they wanted him to take. They wanted him to work for the 
Catholc Church-in some capacity, he could volunteer his time for Catholc Refief Services, he could be a kind of social worker for one of the Catholc charities, or he 
could even work for the very same parochial school whose statue of Maiy Magdalene he had ruined. Father Findley, at St. Michael's, turned out to be a nice man; not 
onfy did he not press charges against Owen Meany-afier taldng to DanNeedham, Father Findley agreed to help Owen's cause (regarding his cole^ admission) in ary 
way he could. Even some parochial students had spoken up for Owen Buz^ Thurston-who hit that easy ground bal, the one that should have been the last oil, the one 
that should have kept Owen Meany from ever coming to bat-even Buz^ Thurston spoke up for Owen, saying that Owen had had "a tou^ time"; Owen "had Us 
reasons" for being rpset, Buz^ said. Headmaster White and Chief Ben Pice were al for "throwing the book" at Owen Meany for the theft and mutilation of Mary 
Magdalene. But St. Michael's School, and Father Findley, were veiy forgiving Dan said that Father Findby "knew the lamiV and was most synpathetie when he 
realzed who Owen's parents were-he'd had dealngs with the Meanys; and althou^ he wouldn't go into any defal reading what those "dealngs" had been. Father 
Findby said he would do anything he coild tohelp Owen 'Icertain^worit M a fin^r to hurt him!" Father Findley said. Dan Needham told Owen that Harvard had a 
good idea. "Lots ofCatholcs do lots of good tlftngs, Owen," Dan said. "Why not see what some ofthe good thmgg are?" 

For a whle, I thou^ Owen was going to accept the Harvard proposal-'THE CAIHOUC DEAL," he caled it. He even went to see Father Findby, but it seemed to 
confuse him-how genuine^ coneemed for Owen's welfare Father Findley was. Maybe Owen Heed Father Fmdby, that mi^ have confused him, too. In the end, he 
would turn THE CATHOUC DEAL down 

"MY PARENTS WOULD NEVER UNDERSTAND IT," he said.' 'BESIDES, I WANT TO GO TO THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE-I WANT TO 
STICK WITH YOU, I WANT TO GO WHERE YOU GO," he told nu. 

"But they're not offering you a scholarship," I reninded hkn 

"DON'T WORRY ABOUT THAI," he said. He woildn't tell me, at first, how he'd already got a "scholarship" there. He went to the US. Amy recruiting offices ii 
Gravesend; it was arranged "in the ian%" as we used to say in New Hanpshre. They already knew who he was-he was the best of his class at Gravesend Academy, 
even if he ended up just barefy getting his diploma from Gravesend Hi^ School He was admitted to the University of New Hanpshre-they also knew that; they had 
read about it in The Gravesend News-Letter. What's more, he was a kind of local hero; even though he had been absent, he had disrupted the academy's 
commencement exercises. As for making and selling the lake draft cards, the US. Amy recruiters knew what that was about: that was about drinking-no disrespect for 
the draft had been intended, they certainly knew that. And what red-blooded American young man didn't indul^ in a littb vandalism, from time to time? And that was 
how OwenMeary got his" scholarship" to the University of New Hampshire; he signed up for the Reserve Officers Training Corps-ROTC, we called it "rot-see"; 
remerrber that? You went to collegp at the expense of the U. S. Amy, and while you were in cole^, you took a few courses that the US. Amy oflbred-Military 
History and Small Unit Tactics; stuff like that, not terribfy taxing The summer following your junior year, you would be required to take a littb Basb Training-the 
standard, six-week course. And upon your gaduation you would receive your commission; you would graduate a second lieutenant in the United States Amy-and you 
would owe your country four years of active duly, plus two years in the Amy Reserve. 

"WHAI COULD POSSIBLY BE THE MATTER WITH THAT?" Owen Meany asked Dan and me. When he announced his plans to us, it was onfy; a total of, 
US. military personnel were in Vietnam, but not a singb one of them was in coniiat. Even so, Dan Needham was uncomfortable with Owen's decision 'T liked the 
Harvard deal better, Owen," Dan said. 

'THIS WAY, I DON'T HAVE TO WAIT A YEAR," he said. "AND I GET TO BE WITH YOU-ISN'T THAT GREAT?" he asked rm. 

'Yeah, thafs great," I said. 'Tmjust a littb surprised, thafs all," I told him I was more than "a littb surprised"-that the US. Amy had accepted him was astonishing to 
me! 

'Isn't there a hei^ requirement?" DanNeedham whispered to me. 

'I thou^ there was a wei^ requirement, too," I said. 

'IF YOURE THINKING ABOUT THE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT REQUIREMENTS," Owen said, 'ITS FIVE FEET-EVEN-AND ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS." 

"Are you five feet tall, Owen?" Dan asked him 
"Since when do you weigh a hundred pounds?" I said. 

'TVE BEEN EATING A LOT OF BANANAS, AND ICE CREAM," said Owen Meany, "AND WHEN THEY MEASURED ME, I TOOK A DEEP BREATH 
AND STOOD ON MY TOES!" 

Well, it was only proper to congratulate hin^ he was quite pleased with arranging his collegp "scholarship" in his own way. And, at the time, it appeared that he had 
defeated Randy White complete^. Back then, neither Dan nor I knew about his ' 'dream!'; I think we myt have been a littb worried about his involvement with the 
US. Amy if we'd had that dream described to us. And that February morning when the Rev. Lewis Merrill entered The Great Hall and stared with such horror at the 
decapitated and amputated Mary Magdabne, Dan Needham and I weren't thinking veiy iar into the future; we were worried onfy that the Rev. Mr. Merrill m^ft be too 
terrified to deliver his prayer-that the condition of Mary Magdabne myt seize hold of his normal^ slight stutter and render him ineonprehensibb. He stood at the foot 
of the stags, staring up at her-for a long moment, he even forgot to remove his Navy pea jacket and his seaman's watch cap; and since Congrega-tionalists don't always 
wear the ebrieal collar, the Rev. Lewis Merrill boked less like our school minister than like a drunken sailor who had finaify starred up a^inst the incentive for his 



own religious conversioa The Rev. Mr. Merrill was standing there, thus stricken, when the headmaster arrived in The Great Halt If Randy White was surprised to see 
so many fecuhy laces at morning meeting, it did not alter his usual aggressive stride; he took the stairs up to the stagp at his usual two-at-a-time pace. And the 
headmaster did not flinch-or even appear the slightest surpiised-to see someone already standing at the podium. The Rev. Lewis Merrill often announced the opening 
hynti; Pastor Merrill often followed the opening hymn with his prayer. Then the headmaster would make his remarks-he also told us the page nurrber for the closing 
hynti; and that would be that. It took the headmaster a few seconds to recognize Mr. Merrill, who was standing at the foot of the stagp in his pea j acket and wearing his 
watch cap and ^wiring at the figure who beseeched us from the podium. Our headmaster was a man who was used to taking chargp-he was used to making decisions, 
our Randy White. When he saw the monstrosity at the podium, he did the first and most headmasterly thing that came into his mind; he strode up to the saint and seized 
her around her modest robes-he grabbed her around her waist and attempted to lift her. I don't think he took any notice of the steel bands girdling her hips, or the four- 
inch bolts that penetrated her feet and were welded to their respective nuts under the stags. I suppose his back was still a trifle sore from his impressive effort with Dr. 
Dolder's Vokswa^n; but the headmaster didn't pay any attention to his back, either. He simpfy seized Maiy Magdalene around her middle; he gave a grunt-and 
nothing happened. Maiy Magdalene, and all that she represented, was not as easy to throw around as a Volkswagsn. 

'T suppose you think this is funny \" the headmaster said to the assenfoled school; but nobody was bulling 'Well, I'l tell you what this is," said Randy White. 'This is a 
crime," he said. 'This is vandalism, this is thefl-and desecration! This is willful abuse ofpersonal, even sacred property." 

One of the students yelled. "What's the hymn?" the student yelled. 

"What did you say?" Randy White said. 

'Telus the nurrber of the hymn!" someone shouted. 

"What's the hymnT said a few more students-in uriisoa I had not seen the Rev. Mr. Merril clirrb-I suppose, shakily-to the stage; when I noticed him, he was standing 
beside the martyred Mary Magdalene. 'The hymn is on pagp three-ei^ly-ei^" Pastor Merril said clearfy. The headrmster spoke sharpfy to him, but we coiddrit hear 
what the headmaster said-there was too rruch creaking of benches and bumping of hymnab as we rose to sing I don't know what influenced Mr. Merrfll's choice of the 
hymn If Owen had told me about his dream, I mi^ have found the hymn especbify ominous; but as 1 was, it was simpfy lamilar-a frequent choice, probabfy because it 
was victorious intone, and squarely in that category ofplgrima^ and conflict," which is often so inspiring to young men. The SonofGodgoesforthto war, Aking-fy 
crown to gain; His blood-red ban-ner streams a-far; Who folows in his train? Who best can drink his cup of woe, Tri-um-phant o-ver pain. Who pa-tient bears his 
cross be-bw. He fol-lows in his train 

It was a hyrtn that Owen Iked, and we beled 1 out; we sang rruch more hear%-rruch more defiantly-than usual The headmaster had nowhere to stand; he occupied 
the center sta^- but with nothing to stand behind, he looked exposed and unsure of himseK As we roared out the hymn, the Rev. Lewis Merril appeared to gam in 
confidence-and even in stature. Alhou^ he didn't bok exac% comfortable beside the headless Mary Magdalene, he stood so close to her that the podium light shone 
on him, too. When we finished the hymn, the Rev. Mr. Merril said: "Let us pray. Let us pray for Owen Meany," he said. It was very quiet m The Great Hal, and 
alhou^ our heads were bowed, our eyes were on the headmaster. We waited for Mr. Merril to begia Perhaps he was frying to begin, I thou^; then I realzed that- 
awkward as ever-he had meant for us to pray for Owem What he'd meant was that we were to offer our slent prayers for Owen Meany, and as the slence went on, 
and on, it became clear that the Rev. Lewis Merril had no intention of hunying us. He was not a brave man, I thou^; but he was frying to be brave. On and on, we 
prayed and prayed; and if I had known about Owen's dream, I would have prayed nuch harder. Sudden^, the headmaster said, 'That's enough" 

'Tms-s-s-sorry," Mr. Merril stuttered, 'but/M say when I's 'enou^'" 

I think that was when the headmaster realzed he had lost; he realzed then that he was finished. Because, what coub he do? Was he going to tel us to stop praying? 
We kept our heads bowed; and we kept praying Even as awkward as he was, the Rev. Mr. Merril had made it clear to us that there was no end to praying for Owen 
Meany. After a whle, Randy WHte left the stagp; he had the good sense, if not the decency, to leave qubtfy-we coub hear his careful footsteps on the marble staircase, 
and the morning ice was stil so brittle that we could even hear him crunching his way on the path outside the Mam Acadetry BuiUing When we coub no bnger hear his 
footsteps m our slent prayers for Owen Meany, Pastor Merril said, "Amen." 

Oh God, how often I have wished that I coub reive that moment; I dbrit know how to pray very wel then-I dbrit even beleve m prayer. If I were given the 
opportunity to pray for Owen Meany now, I could do a better job of it; knowing what I know now, I mi^ be abb to pray hard enou^ It would have helped me, of 
course, if I coub have seen his diary, but he wasn't offering it-he was keeping his diary to himself So often m its pagps he had written his name-hisJuU name-m the big 
block letters he caled MONUMENT STYLE or GRAVESEND LETTERING; so many times he had transcribed, in his diary, his name exactfy the way he had seen it 
on Scrooge's grave. Arb I mean, before al the ROTC business- even before he was thrown out of school arb knew that the US. Amy woub be his ticket through 
cole^. I mean, before he knew he was signing up-even then he had written his name m that way you see names inscribed on graves. LT PAUL O. MEANY, JR 
That's how he wrote it; that was what the Ghost of the Future had seen on Scroop's grave; that arb the date-the date was written m the diary too. He wrote the date 
in the diary many, many times, but he never told me what it was. Maybe I could have helped him, if I'd known that date. Owen beleved he knew when he was going to 
die; he also beleved he knew his rarrk-he would die a first leutenarrt. 

And after the dream, he beleved he knew more. The certainty of his convbtbns was always a Me scary, arb his diary entry aborrt the dream is no exception. 
YESTERDAY I WAS KICKED OUT OF SCHOOL. LAST NIGHT I HAD A DREAM. NOW I KNOW FOUR THINGS. I KNOW THAT MY VOICE 
DOESN'T CHANGE-BUT I SULL DON'T KNOW WHY I KNOW THAT I AM GOD'S INSTRUMENT. I KNOW WHEN I'M GOING TO DIE-AND 
NOW A DREAM HAS SHOWN ME HOW I'M GOING TO DIE. I'M GOING TO BE AHERO\ I TRUST THAT GOD WILL HELP ME, BECAUSE WHAT 
I'M SUPPOSED TO DO LOOKS VERY HARD. 



THE FINGER 

UNTIL THE SLIMMER of, I felt that I couldn't wait to grow up and be treated with the kind of respect imagined adults were routine^ offered and adamantfy thou^ 
they deserved-I couldn't wait to wallow in the freedom and the privileges I imagined grown-ups eiijoyed. Until that summer, try long apprenticeship to maturity struck 
me as arduous and humiliating; Randy White had confiscated try take draft card, and I wasn't yet old enou^ to bry beer-I wasn't independent enou^ to merit ny own 
place to live, I wasn't earning enough to afford rry own car, and I wasn't something enou^ to persuade a woman to bestow her sexual lavors upon me. Not one 
woman had I ever persuaded! Until the summer of, thought that childhood and adolescence were a pur^tory without apparent end; I thou^ that youth, in a word," 
sucked." But Owen Meany, who believed he knew when and how he was going to die, was in no hurry to grow up. And as to ny calling the period of our youth a 
"purgitory," Owen said sinply 'THERE IS NO PURGATORY-THATS A CAIHOUC INVENTION. THERE'S LIFE ON EARTH, THERE'S HEAVEN-AND 
THERE'S HELL." 

'T think life on earth is hell," I said. 

'T HOPE YOU EIAVE A NICE SUMMER," Owen said. It was the first summer we spent apart. I srppose I should be 

gratefLil ibr that summer, because it afforded me rry first glimpse of what ny life without Owen would be like-you might say, it prepared me. By the end of the 
summer of, Owen Meany had made me afiaid of what the next phase was going to be. I didn't want to grow up anymore; what I wanted was for Owen and me to go 
on being kids for the rest of our lives-sometimes Canon Mackie tells me, rather ungpnerousfy, that I have succeeded. Canon Campbell, God Rest His Soul, used to tell 
me that being a kid for the rest of ny life was a perfect^ honorable aspiration I spent that summer of in Sawyer Depot, working for ny Uncle Alfred. After what had 
happened to Owen, I didn't want to work for the Gravesend Acadeny Admissions OflSce and give guided tours of the school-not anymore. The Eastman Lumber 
Company offered me a good job. It was tiring, outdoor work; but I got to spend ny time with Noah and Simon-and there were parties on Loveless Lake almost every 
ni^ and swimming and waterskiing on Loveless Lake nearfy every day, after work, and eveiy weekend. Uncle Alfred and Aunt Martha welcomed me into the iknity; 
they g^ve me Hester's room for the summer. Hester was keeping her school-year apartment in Durham, working as a waitress in one of those sandy, lobster-house 
restaurants ... I think it was in Kittery or Portsmouth. After she got off work, she and Owen would cruise ' 'the strip" at Hampton Beach in the tomato-red pickup. 
Hester's school-year roommates were elsewhere for the summer, and Hester and Owen spent eveiy night in her Durham apartment, abne. They were 'living together as 
man and wife"-that was the disapproving and frosty way Aunt Martha put it, when she discussed it at all, which was rarefy. Despite the feet that Owen and Hester were 
living together as man and wife, Noah and Simon and I could never be sure if they were actualfy "doing it." Simon was sure that Hester coub not live without doing it, 
Noah somehow felt that Owen and Hester had done it-but that, for some special reason, they had stopped. I had the strangest feeling that anything between them was 
possbfe: that they did it and had always done it with abandon; that they had never done it, but that they might be doing something even worse-or better-and that the real 
bond between them (whether they "did it" or not) was even more passionate and lar sadder than sex. I felt cut off from Owen-I was working with wood and smelling a 
cool, northern air that was scented with trees; he was working with granite and feeling the sun beat down on the unshaded quarry inhaling the rock dust and smelling the 
dynamite. Chain saws were relatively new then; the Eastman Company used them for their logging operations, but very selectively- they were heavy and cumbersome, 
not nearfy so light and powerful as they are today. In those days, we brou^ the fogs out of the woods by horse and crawler tractor, and the timber was often cut by 
crosscut saws and axes. We baded the logs onto the trucks by hand, using peaveys or cant dogs; nowadays, Noah and Simon have shown me, they use self-bading 
trucks, grapple skMders, and drippers. Even the sawmill has chan^d; there's no more sawdust! But m', we debarked the b^ at the mill and sawed them into various 
grades and sizes of bnber, and all that bark and sawdust was wasted; nowadays, Noah and Simon refer to that stuff as "wood-fired waste" or even "energy"-they use it 
to make their own electricity! 

"How's that for progress?" Simon is always saying Now we're the grown-ups we were m such a huny to become; now we can drink all the beer we want, with no one 
asking us for proof of our age. Noah and Simon have their own houses-their own wives and children-and they do an admirable job of boking after old Uncb Alfred 
and ny Aunt Martha, who is still a bvefy woman, althou^ she's quite gray, she boks mich the way Grandmother boked to me m the summer of. Uncle Alfred's had 
two bypass operations, but he's doing fine. The Eastman Compaiy has provided him and rry Aunt Martha with a good and bng life. My aunt manifests only the most 
occasbnal vestige of her ob interest in who ny actual lather is or was; last Christmas, in Sawyer Depot, she mana^d to get me abne for a second and she said, "Do 
you still not know? You can tel me. I'l bet you know! How coub you not have found out something-in al this time?" 

I put ny finger to ny lips, as if I were going to tel her something that I dbrit want Uncle Alfred or Dan or Noah or Simon to hear. Aunt Martha grew veiy attentive-her 
eyes sparking her sirnle wbening with mischief and conspiracy. 

"Dan Needham is the best lather a boy coub have," I whispered to her. 

'T know-Dan is wonderful," Aunl Martha sab impatientfy, this was not what she wanted to hear. And what do Noah and Simon and I stil tak about-after al these 
years? We tak about what Owen "knew" or thought he 

knew, and we tak about Hester. We'l tak about Hester in our graves! 

"Hester the Molested" Simon says. 

"Who woub have thou^ any of it possibbT Noah asks. And every Christmas, Uncle Aired or Aunt Martha wil say'T beleve that Hester wll be home for Christmas 
next year-that's what she says." 

And Noah and Simon wll say 'That's what she always says." 

I suppose that Hester is ny aunt and uncle's onfy unhappi-ness. Even m the summer of, I fel this was true. They treated her differentfy from the way they treated Noah 
and Simon, and she made them pay for it; how angty they made her! She took her anger away from Sawyer Depot and eveiywhere she went she found other things and 
peopb to fuel her colossal anger. I don't think Owen was angiy, not exactfy. But they shared a sense of some unfairness; there was an atmosphere of iqustice that 
enveloped them both. Owen fel that God had assigned him a role that he was powerless to change; Owen's sense ofhis own destiny-his belef that he was on a 
nrission-robbed trim ofhis capacity for fua In the summer of, he was onfy twenty, but from the moment he was fob that Jack Kennedy was "diddling" Marifyn 
Monroe, he stopped doing anything for pbasure. Hester was just plain pissed ofll; she just didn't give a shl. They were such a depressing couple! But in the summer of, 
I thought ny Aunt Martha and Uncb Aired were a perfect couple; and yet they depressed me because of how happy they were. In their happiness they reminded me 
of the brief time ny mother and Dan Needham had been togpther-and how happy they'd been, too. Meanwtrile, that summer, I coubn't managp to have a successful 
date. Noah and Simon db everything they could for me. They introduced me to every girl on Lovebss Lake. It was a summer of wet bathing suits drying from the radb 
aerial of Noah's car-and the cbsest I came to sex was the vbw I had of the crotches of various girls' bathing suits, snapping in the wind that whipped past Noah's car. It 
was a convertibb, a black-and-white' Chevy, the kind of car that had fins. Noah would bt me take it to the drive-in, if and when I mana^d to get a date. 

"How was the movb?" Noah woub always ask me-when I brought the car home, always rruch too earfy. 

"He boks Ike he saw every minute of it," Simon woub say-and I had. I saw eveiry minute of eveiy movie I took eveiy girl to. And more's the shame: Noah and Simon 
created countless opportunities for me to be abne with various dates at the Eastman boathouse. At ni^ that boathouse had the reputation of a cheap motel; but al I 



ever mana^d was a bng ^me of darts, or sometimes ny date and I would sit on the dock, withholding any comment on the spectacle of the hard and distant stars until 
(finalfy) Noah or Simon would arrive to rescue us from our awkward torment. I started feeling afraid-for no reason I could understand. Georgan Bay: Jufy , -it's a 
shame you can buy The Gbbe and Mail and The Toronto Star m Pointe au Baril Station; but, thank God, they don't carry The New York Times! The island m Georgan 
Bay that has been m Katherine Reelings Iknily since -when Ratherine's grandiather reputed^ won it in a poker game-is about a fifteen-minute boat ride fromPointe au 
Baril Station; the island is in the vicinity of Burnt Island and Hearts Content Island and Peesay Point. I think it's calbd Gibson Island or Ormsby Island- there are both 
Gibsons and Ormsbys in Ratherine's lan%; I believe that Gibson was Ratherine's maiden name, but I ibrget. Anyway, there are a bunch of notched cedarwood 
cottars on the island, which is not served by electric power but is comfortabfy and efficient^ supplied with propane gas-the refrigerators, the hot-water heater, the 
stoves, and the lamps are all run on propane; the tanks of gas are delivered to the island by boat. The island has its own septic system, which is a subject often 
discussed by the hordes of Reelings and Gibsons and Ormsbys who empty themselves into it-and who are fearful of the system's eventual rebellba I woub not have 
wanted to visit the Reelings-or the Gibsons, or the Ormsbys-on their island before the septic system was installed; but that period of unlimited encounters with spiders in 
outhouses, and various late-night fruits in the privy-world, is another favorite topic of discussion among the families who share the island each summer. I have heard, 
many times, the story of Uncle Bukver Ormsby who was attacked by an owl in the privy-which had no door, "the better to air it out!" the Reelings and the Gibsons and 
the Ormsbys all claimed. Uncle Buhver was pecked on top of his head during 

a fortunate hiatus in what should have been a most private action, and he was so fearful of the attacking owl that he fled the privy with his pants down at his 
ankles, and did even greater injury to himself-greater than the owl's iquiy-by running headfirst into a pine tree. And every year that I've visited the island, there are the 
familiar dispirtes reading what kind of owl it was-or even if it was an owL Katherine's husband, Charlie Keeling, says it was probabfy a horseffy or a moth. Others say 
it was surety a screech owl-for they are known to be fierce in the defense of their nests, even to the extent of attacking humans. Others say that a screech owl's ran^ 
does not extend to Georgian Bay, and that it was surety a merlin-a pigeon hawk; they are very aggressive and are often mistaken for the smaller owls at ni^. The 
company of Katherine's lar^ and friendty iknity is comforting to me. The conversations tend toward legendary occurrences on the island-many of which include acts of 
bravery or cowardice from the old outhouse or privy perbd of their lives. Disputed encounters with nature are also popular; rty days here are most erijoj^bty spent in 
identifying species of bird and mammal and fish and reptile and, unibrtunatety, insect-almost none of which is well known to me. Was that an otter or a mink or a 
rruskrat? Was that a loon or a duck or a scoter? Does it sting or bite, or is it poisonous? These distinctions are punctuated by more direct questions to the children. Did 
you flush, turn off the gps, close the screen door, leave the water running (the pump is run by a gasoline engine)-and did you hang up your bathing suit and towel where 
they will dry? It is rertindfiil to me of rty Loveless Lake days-withoifi the agoity of dating and Loveless Lake is a dinky pond compared to Georgan Bay. Even in the 
summer of', Loveless Lake was overrun by motorboats-and in those days, maiy summer cottagps flushed their toilets directty into the lake. The so-called great 
oifidoors is so rruch greater and so rmch nicer in Canada than it ever was-in try time-in New Hampshire. But pine pitch on your fingers is the same everywhere; and 
the kids with their hair damp all day, and their wet bathing suits, and someone always with a skinned knee, or a splinter, and the sound of bare feet on a dock... and 
the quarreling all the quarreling I bve it; for a short time, it is very soothing I can almost imagine that I have had a life very different from the life I have had. One can 
leam iruch throu^ the thin walls of summer houses. For example, I once heard Charlie Keeling tel Katherine that I was a "nonpracticing homosexual" 

"What does that mean?" Katherine asked him I held try breath, I strained to hear Charle's answer-for years I've wanted to know what it means to be a "nonpracticing 
homosexual" 

'You know what I mean, Katherine," Charle said. 

'You mean he doesn't do it," Katherine said. 

'T beleve he doesn't," Charlie said. 

"But when he thinks aboifi doing it, he thinks about doing it with men?" Katherine asked. 

'T beleve he doesn't think about 1, at al," Charle answered. 

'Then in what way is he 'homosexual,' Charle?" Katherine asked. Charle sighed; in summer houses, one can even hear the si^. 

'He's not unattractive," Charle said. 'He doesn't have a girlfriend. Has he ever had a ^Ifiend?" 

"I fal to see how this makes him gay," Katherine said. 'He doesn't seem gay, not to me." 

'T didn't say he was gay," Charle said. "A nonpracticing homosexual doesn't always know what he is." 

So that's what it means to be a "nonpracticing homosexual," I thou^: it means I don't know what I am! Every day there is a discussion of what we wll eat-and who wll 
take the boat, or one of the boats, to the station to fetch the food and the vitals. The shopping 1st is profoundty basic, gasolne 
batteries Band-Aids 

com (if any) insect repelent harrburg and buns (bts) e^ 
mflk flour 

butter beer (bts) Suit (if any) 

bacon tomatoes clothespins (for Prue) N lemons Ive bait I let the younger children show me how they have learned to drive the boat. I let Charle Keelng take me 
fishing I realty enjoy fishing for smalmouth bass-one day a year. I bnd a hand to whatever the most pressing project on the island is: the Ormsbys need to rebuiU then- 
deck; the Gibsons are repkeing shingbs on the boathouse roof Every day, I volunteer to be the one to go to the station; shopping for a kr^ fknity is a treat for me-for 
such a short time. I take a kid or two with me-for the pleasure of driving the boat would be wasted on me. And I always share rty room with one of the Keelng 
chikfren-or, rather, the child is required to share his room with me. IM asbep Istening to the astonishing conplexity of a chib breathing m his sleep-of a bon etying out 
on the dark water, of the waves kpping the rocks onshore. And m the morning bng before the child stirs, I hear the guDs and I think about the tomato-red pbkup 
cruising the coastal road between Hampton Beach and Itye Harbor; I hear the raucous, errbattled crows, whose shril disputations and harangues remind me that I have 
awakened in the real world-m the worb I know-after al For a moment, until the erows commence their harsh bickering I can ima^ that here, on Georgian Bay, I 
have found what was once caled The New Worb-al over again, I have stunfoled ashore on the undama^d knd that Watahan-towet sob to rry ancestor. For m 
Georgian Bay it is possible to imagine North America as it was-before the United States begqn the niffderous deceptions and the unthinking carebssness that have afl 
but spoled it! Then I hear the crows. They bring me back to the worb with their sounds of mayhem I tiy not to think about Owen. I try to talk with Charle Keelng 
about otters. 

'They have a bng flattened tail-the tafl les horizontalty on the water," Charle told me. 

'T see," I sab. We were sitting on the rocks, on that part of the shorelne where one of the ehibren said he'd seen a rruskrat. 

'It was an otter," Charle told the child. 

'You didn't see it. Dad," another of the ehibren sab. So Charle and I deebed to wait the ereature out. A lot of freshwater clamshells marked the entrance to the 
animal's cave m the rocks onshore. 

"An otter is a bt faster m the water than a rruskrat," Charle fob me. 

'T see," I said. We sat for an hour or two, and Charle told me how the water level of Georgan Bay-arb of al of Lake Huron-was changing every year, it changps. He 
sab he was worried that the acb rain-from the United States-was starting to kffl the kke, beginning as it always does (he said), with the bottom of the food chaia 




'T see," I said. 

'The weeds have changpd, the algae have chan^d, you can't catch the pike you used to-and one otter hasn't killed all these clams!" he said, indicating the shells. 

'I see," I said. Then, when Charlie was peeing-in "the bush," as Canadians say-an animal about the size of a small beagle, with a flattened sort of head and dark-brown 
fir, swam out Ifomthe shore. 

'Charlie!" I called. The animal dove; it did not come up again One of the children was instantfy beside me. 

"What was it?" the child asked. 

"I don't know," said. 

"Did it have a flattened tail?" Charlie called Iromthe bush. 

'Tt had a flattened sort of head," I said. 

'That's a rruskrat," one of the children said. 

'You didn't see it," said his sister. 

"What kind of tail did it have?" Charlie called. 

'T didn't see its tail," I admitted. 

'Tt was that last, huh?" Charlie asked me-emerging Ifomthe bush, zipping up his %. 

'Tt was pretty last, I guess," I said. 

'Tt was an otter," he said. (I am tempted to say it was a "nonpracticing homosexual," but I don't). 

"See the duck?" a little girl asked me. 

'That was no duck, you fool," her brother said. 

'You didn't see it-it dove!" the ^1 said. 

'Tt was a female something," someone else said. 

'Oh, what do you know?" another child said. 

'T didn't see anything," I said. 


"Look over there-just keep boking," Charlie Keeling said to me. 'Tt has to come up for air," he explained. 'Tt's probabfy a pintail or a mallard or a bbe-win^d teal-if 
it's a female," he said. The pines smell wonderiul, and the lichen on the rocks smell wonderful, and even the smell of Ifesh water is wonderful-or is it, realty, the smell of 
some organic rot that is carrying on, just under the surface of all that water? I don't know what makes a lake smell that way, but it's wonderfuL I could ask the Keeling 
fmnity to tell me why the lake smells that way, but I prefer the silence-just the breeze that's almost constant in the pmes, the lap of the waves, and the gulls' cries, and the 
shrieks of the terns. 

'That's a Caspian tern," one of the Keeling boys said to me. "See the long red bill, see the black feet?" 

'T see," I said. But I wasn't paying attention to the tern; I was remerrbering the letter I wrote to Owen Meany m the summer of. Dan Needham had told me that he had 
seen Owen one Sunday m the Gravesend Acaderry gym Dan said that Owen had the basketball, but he wasn't shooting; he was standing at the foul line, just looking up 
at the basket-he wasn't even dribbling the ball, and he wouldn't take a shot. Dan said it was the stran^st thing 

"He was just standing there," Dan said. 'T trust have watched him for five mbutes, and he dMrit move a rruscle- he just held the ball and stared at the basket. He's so 
small, you know, the basket trust look like it's a mile away." 

'He was probabty thinking about the shot," I told Daa 

"Well, I didn't bother him," Dan said. "Whatever he was thinking about, he was concentrating so hard he didn't see me-I didn't even say helb. I don't think he wouU 
have heard me, anyway," Dan said. Hearing about him made me even miss practicing that stupid shot; and so I wrote to him, just casualty-since when would a twenty- 
year-old actualty come out and say he missed his best fnend? 

"Dear Owen," I wrote him "What are you up to? It's kind of boring here. I like the work m the woods best-I mean, the losing Except there are deer flies. The work at 
the sawmill, and in the brrberyards, is rruch hotter-but there are no deer flies. Uncle AUfed insists that Lovebss Lake is 'potable'-he says we have swallowed so rruch 
of it, we would be dead if it weren't. But Noah says there's rruch more piss and shit m it than there is in the oceaa I miss the beach-how's the beach this summer? 
Maybe next summer your father would give me a job in the quarries?" 

He wrote back; he didn't bother to be^ with the usual "Dear John"- had his own style, nothing fancy, strictty capitals. 

"ARE YOU CRAZY?" Owen wrote tw. 'YOU WANT TO WORK IN THE QUARRIES? YOU THINK ITS HOT IN A LUMBERYARD? MY FATHER 
DOESN'T DO A LOT OF HIRING-AND I'M SURE HE WON'T PAY YOU AS MUCH AS YOUR UNCLE ALFRED. IT SOUNDS TO ME LIKE YOU 
HAVEN'T MET THE RIGHT GIRL UP THERE." 

"So how's Hester?" I asked him, when I wrote him back. "Be sure to tel her that I bve her room-thaf 1 piss her ofi! I don't suppose she's been helping you practice the 
shot-ifyou lose your touch, that'lbe toobad. You were so close to doing it in under three seconds." 

He wrote back inmdiatety. "UNDER THREE SECONDS IS DEFINITELY POSSIBLE. I HAVEN'T BEEN PRACHCING BUT THINKING ABOUT IT IS 
ALMOST AS GOOD. MY FATHER WILL HIRE YOU NEXT SUMMER-IT WON'T BE TOO BAD ff YOU START OUT SLOWLY, MAYBE IN THE 
MONUMENT SHOP. BY THE WAY, THE BEACH HAS BEEN GREAT-LOTS OF GOOD-LOOKING GIRLS AROUND, AND CAROLINE O'DAY HAS 
BEEN ASKING ABOUT YOU. YOU OUGHT TO SEE HOW SHE LOOKS WHEN SHE'S NOT WEARING HER ST. MICHAEL'S UNIFORM. SAW DAN 
ON ms BICYCLE-HE SHOULD LOSE A UTILE WHGHT. AND HESTER AND I SPENT AN EVENING WITH YOUR GRANDMOTHER; WE 
WATCHED THE IDIOT BOX, OF COURSE, AND YOU SHOULD HAVE HEARD YOUR GRANDMOTHER ON THE SUBJECT OF THE GENEVA 
CONFERENCE-SHE SAID SHE'D BELIEVE IN THE 'NEUTRAUTY OF LAOS WHEN THE SOVIETS DECIDED TO RELOCATE... ON THE MOON! 
SHE SAID SHE'D BELIEVE IN THE GENEVA ACCORDS WHEN THERE WAS NOTHING BUT PARROTS AND MONKEYS MOVING ALONG THE 
HO cm MINH TRAIL! I WON'T REPEAT WHAT HESTER SAID ABOUT YOU USING HER ROOM-ITS THE SAME THING SHE SAYS ABOUT HER 
MOTHER AND FATHER AND NOAH AND SIMON AND . ALL THE GIRLS ON LOVELESS LAKE, SO PERHAPS YOURE FAMILIAR WITH 

THE EXPRESSION." 

I wrote a letter to Caroline O'Day, she never answered me. It was August,. I remerrber one very hot day-hunid, with a ha^ sky, a thunderstorm was threatening but 
it never came. It was veiy rruch like the day of ny mother’s wedding before the storm; it was what Owen Meany and I caled typical Gravesend weather. Noah and 
Simon and I were b^ing the deer flies were driving us crazy, and there were mosquitoes, too. Simon was the easiest to drive cray, of the three of us, the deer flies 
and mosquitoes Iked Simon the best. Losing is most dangprous if you're impatient; saws and axes, peaveys and cant dogs-these tools belong in patient hands. Simon 
got a Me sbppy and reckbss with his cant dog-he chased after a deer fly with the hook end and speared himself in the calf It was a deep gash, about three or four 
inches bng-not serious; but he woub require some stitches to close the wound, and a tetanus shot. Noah and I were elated; even Simon, who had a high tolerance for 
pain, was pretty pbased-the mjury meant we could alget out of the woods. We drove the Jeep out the b^ingroad to Noah's Chevy, we took the Chevy out on the 



W^way, through Sawyer Depot and Conway, to the emergency entrance of the North Conway Hospital There'd been an automobile accident somewhere near the 
Maine border, so Simon rated a low priority in the emergency room; that was fine with all of us, because the bnger it took for Simon to get his tetanus shot and his 
stitches, the bnger we woub be away from the deer flies and the mosquitoes and the heat. Simon even pretended not to know if he was allergic to anything; Aunt 
Martha and Uncle Alfred had to be called, and that took more time. Noah started flirting with one of the nurses; with any bck, Noah knew, we could tart around the 
whole rest of the day, and never gp back to work. One of the less-mangled victims of the auto accident sat m the waiting room with us. He was someone Noah and 
Simon knew vaguefy-a type not uncommon m the ixrrth country, one of those ski bums who don't seem to know what to do with themselves when there isn't any six)w. 
This was a gty who'd been drinking a bottle of beer when one car hit another; he'd been the driver of one of the cars, he said, and the bottleneck had broken m his 
mouth on impact-he had hceratbns on the roof of his mouth, and his gums were slashed, and the broken neck of the bottle had pierced his cheek. He proudly showed 
us the lacerations inside Ms mouth, and the hole in his cheek-all the while mopping up his mouth and lace with a blood-soaked wad of gauze, wMch he periodical^ 
wrung out m a bbod-soaked towel He was precise^ the sort of north counhy lunatic who ^ve Hester great disdain for Sawyer Depot, and led her to maintam her 
residence mthe colbge conrrunity of Durham year 'round. 

"Did you hear about Marilyn Monroe?" the ski bum asked us. We were prepared for a dirty joke-an absolute^ filthy joke. The ski bum's smile was a bleeding g^sh in 
Ms lace; Ms smile was the repulsive equal to Ms ^ping wound m his cheek. He was lascivious, depraved-our rmch-appreciated holiday in the emergency room had 
taken a nasty turn. We tried to ignore Mm 

"Did you hear about Marityn Monroe?" he asked us a^ia Sudden^, it didn't sound like a joke. Maybe it's about the Keimedys! I thougM. 

'No. What about her?" I said. 

"She's dead," the ski bum said. He took such a sadistic pleasure m Ms announcement, Ms smile appeared to pump the blood out of Ms mouth and the hole m Ms cheek; I 
thou^ that he was as pleased by the shock value of what he had to say as he was thrilled by the spectacle of wringing his own bbod from the sodden gauze pad into 
the sodden towel Forever afier, I woub see his bleeding fece whenever I imagined how Lany Lish aib Ms mother rrust have respoibed to this news; how eagprfy, 
how greed% they rrust have spread the word! "Have you heard? You mean, you haven't heard!" The rapture of so rmch amateur coiijecturing and surmising woub 
flush their feces as irrepressibfy as bbod! 

'How?" I asked the ski bum 

"An overdose," he sab; he sounded disappointed-as ifhe'd been hoping for something bloodier. "Maybe it was an accbent, maybe it was suicide," he said. Maybe it 
was the Kennedys, I thou^. It made me feel afiab; at first, that summer, it was something vague that had made me feel afiab. Now something concrete made me feel 
afiab-but try fear itself was still vague: what coub Marityn Monroe's death ever have to do with me! 

'IT HAS TO DO WITH ALL OF US," sab Owen Meany, when I called Mm that ni^. 'SHE WAS JUST LIKE OUR 

WHOLE COUNTRY-NOT QUITE YOUNG ANYMORE, BUT NOT OLD EITHER; A UTILE BREATHLESS, VERY BEAUTIFUL, MAYBE A 
UTILE STUPID, MAYBE A LOT SMARTER THAN SHE SEEMED. AND SHE WAS LOOKING FOR SOMEHRNG-I THINK SHE WANTED TO BE 
GOOD. LOOK AT THE MEN IN HER UFE-JOE DIMAG-GIO, ARTHUR MILLER, MAYBE THE KENNEDYS. LOOK AT HOW GOOD THEY SEEMl 
LOOK AT HOW DESIRABLE SHE WAS! THATS WHAT SHE WAS: SHE WAS DESIRABLE. SHE WAS FUNNY AND SEXY-AND SHE WAS 
VULNERABLE, TOO. SHE WAS NEVER QUITE HAPPY, SHE WAS ALWAYS A UTILE OVERWHGHT. SHE WAS JUST LIKE OUR WHOLE 
COUNTRY," he repeated; he was on a roll I coub hear Hester playing her guitar in the background, as if she were trying to improvise a folk song from everything he 
sab. "AND THOSE MEN," he said. "THOSE FAMOUS, POWERFUL MEN-DID THEY REALLY LOVE HER? DID THEY TAKE CARE OF HER? ff SHE 
WAS EVER WITH THE KENNEDYS, THEY COULDN'T HAVE LOVED HER-THEY WERE JUST USING HER, THEY WERE JUST BEING CARELESS 
AND TREATING THEMSELVES TO A THRILL. THATS WHAT POWERFUL MEN DO TO THIS COUNTRY-ITS A BEAUTIFUL, SEXY, BREATHLESS 
COUNTRY, AND POWERFUL MEN USE IT TO TREAT THEMSELVES TO A THRILL! THEY SAY THEY LOVE IT BUT THEY DON'T MEAN IT. 
THEY SAY THINGS TO MAKE THEMSELVES APPEAR GOOD-THEY MAKE THEMSELVES APPEAR MORAL. THATS WHAT I THOUGHT 
KENNEDY WAS: AMORAUST. BUT HE WAS JUST GIVING US A SNOW JOB, HE WAS JUST BEING AGOOD SEDUCER I THOUGHT HE WAS A 
SAVIOR I THOUGHT HE WANTED TO USE HIS POWER TO DO GOOD. BUT PEOPLE WILL SAY AND DO ANYTHING JUST TO GET THE 
POWER THEN THEYLL USE THE POWER JUST TO GET A THRILL. MARILYN MONROE WAS ALWAYS LOOKING FOR THE BEST MAN- 
MAYBE SHE WANTED THE MAN WITH THE MOST INTEGRITY, MAYBE SHE WANTED THE MAN WITH THE MOST ABIUTY TO DO GOOD. 
AND SHE WAS SEDUCED, OVER AND OVER AGAIN-SHE GOT FOOLED, SHE WAS TRICKED, SHE GOT USED, SHE WAS USED UP. JUST LIKE 
THE COUNTRY THE COUNTRY WANTS A SAVIOR THE COUN- TRY IS A SUCKER FOR POWERFUL MEN WHO LOOK GOOD. WE THINK 
THEYRE MORAUSTS AND THEN THEY JUST USE US. THATS WHATS GOING TO HAPPEN TO YOU AND ME," sab Owen Meany. "WE'RE 
GOING TO BE USED." 

Georgian Bay: Jufy, -The Toronto Star says that Presbent Reagan "actual^ led the first eflbrts to conceal essential details of his secret arms-for-hostagps program and 
keep it alive afier it became prfolic." The Toronto Star added that "the President subsequent^ made misleading statements about the arms safes"-on four separate 
oecasbns'. Owen used to say that the most disturbing thing about the antiwar movement-against the Vbtnam War-was that he suspected self-interest motivated many of 
the protesters; he thou^ that if the issue of many of the protesters being drafted was removed from the issue of the war, there would be very little protest at all Look at 
the United States today. Are they drafting young Americans to fight m Nicaragua? No; not yet. Are masses of young Americans outra^d at the Rea^ administratbn's 
shoddy aib deceitful behavior? Ho hum; not hardfy. I know what Owen Meany would say about that; I know what he db say-aib it still applies. 

'THE ONLY WAY YOU CAN GET AMERICANS TO NOHCE ANYTHING IS TO TAX THEM OR DRAFT THEM OR KILL THEM, "Owen said. He sab 
that once-when Hester proposed abolishing the draft. 'TF YOU ABOUSH THE DRAFT," sab Owen Meany, 'MOST AMERICANS WILL SIMPLY STOP 
CARING ABOUT WHAT WE'RE DOING IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD." 

I saw a mink run under the boathouse today, it had such a sleiber body, it was onfy slight^ lar^r than a weasel-with a weasel's undulating movement. It had such a 
thick, gbssy coat of fur, I was insfanffy reminded of Larry Lish's mother. Where is she now? I woibered. I know where Larry Lish is; he's a well-known journalist in 
New York-"an investi^tive reporter" is what he's called. I've read a few of his pieces; they're not bad-he was always clever-and I notice that he's acquired a necessary 
quality in his voice ("necessary," I think, if a journalist is going to make a name for himself and ^in an audience, and so forth). Larry Lish has beeome particular^ seft- 
ri^ieous, aib the quality m 

his voice that I call "necessaiy" is a tone of moral indignation. Larry lish has beeome a moralist-imagine that! I wonder what his mother has beeome. If she got the 
ri^ guy to many her-before it was too late-maybe Mit^ Lish has become a moralist, too! In the fell of when Owen Meaity and I began our life as freshmen at the 
Universily of New Hampshire, we enjoyed certain advanfa^s that set us apart from our bwfy, bss-experienced peers. We were not subjeet to dormitory rules beeause 
we lived at home-we were comrruters from Graves-end and were permitted to park our own means of transportation on campus, which other freshmen were not 
allowed to do. I divided iry at-home time between Dan and iry grandmother; this had an added advantage, m that when there was a late-night university party in 
Durham, I could tell Dan I was staying with grandmother and tell Grandmother I was staying with Dan-and never eome home! Owen was not required to be home 
at any speeial time; considering that he spent eveiy ni^ of the summer at Hester's apartment, I was surprised that he was going throu^ the motions of living at home at 





al Hester's roommates were back, however; if Owen stayed at Hester's, there was no question regarding the bed in which he spent the night-whether he and Hester 
"did it" or not, they were at least ikniliar with the intimate proximity that Hester's queen-size mattress forced upon them But once our classes began, Owen didn't sleep 
at Hester's apartment more than once or twice a week. Our other advantages over our felbw freshmen were several We had suflered the academic rigors of 
Gravesend Acadeiry, the course work at the University of New Hampshire was very easy in comparison I benefited greatfy from this, because-as Owen had tau^ 
me-I chie% needed to give n^elf more time to do the work assigned. So rruch less work was assigned than what I had learned to expect from the acadeiry that-for 
once-I had ample time. I got good grades, almost eas%; and for the first time-althou^ this took two or three years-I began to think of rryself as "smart." But the 
relative^ undemanding expectations of the university had quite a diflerent eflect on Owen Meany. He could do everything he was asked without half trying, and this 
made him lazy. He qdckfy fell into a habit of ^tting no better grades than he needed to satisfy his ROTC "schol- arsWp"; to rry surprise, his best grades were always in 
the ROTC courses-in so-called Military Science. We took many of the same classes; in Siglish and History, I actualfy got better grades than Owen-had become 
indiflerent about his writing! 

"I AM DEVELOPING A MINIMAUSTS STYLE," he told our English teacher, who'd complained that Owen never expanded a single point in any of his papers; he 
never employed more than one example for each point he imde. "FIRST YOU TELL ME I CAN'T WRITE USING ONLY CAPITAL LETTERS, NOW YOU 
WANT ME TO 'ELABORAIE'-TO BE MORE 'EXPANSIVE.' IS THAI CONSISTENT?" he asked our English teacher. 'MAYBE YOU WANT ME TO 
CHANGE MY PERSONAUTY, TOO?" 

II at Gravesend Acadeiry, had persuaded the majority of the fecuhy that his eccentricities and peculiarities were not onfy his individual rights but were inseparable from 
his ^neralfy acknowledgpd brilliance, the more diverse but also more specialized lacuhy at the University of New Hampshire were not interested in "the whole boy," not 
at all they were not even a comminity, the university laculty, and they shared no general opinion that Owen Meany was brilliant, they expressed no ^neral concern that 
his individual rights needed protection, and they had no tolerance for eccentricities and peculiarides. The classes they taught were for no student's special development; 
their interests were the subject themselves-their passions were for the politics of the university, or of their own departments within it-and their overall view of us students 
was that we should conform ourselves to their methods of their disciplines of study. Owen Meany, who had been so conspicuous-all life-was easify overboked at 
the University of New Hampshire. He was in none of his classes as distinguished as the tomato-red pbkup, whbh was so readily distinguishable among the many 
econoiry-model cars that most parents bou^ for most students who had their own cars-iry grandmother had bought me a Vokswagpn Beetfe; in the campus parking 
lots, there were so many VWs of the same year and navy-blue cobr that I coub identify mine onfy by its license plate or by the Ikniliarity of whatever I had left on the 
back seat. And althou^ Owen and I first counted Hester's friendship as an advantage, her fiiendship was another means by which 

Owen Meany became lost m Durban^ Hester had a bt of fiiends among the senbrs m what was our first year. These senbrs were the people Owen and I hung 
out with; we didrit have to make any fiiends among the freshmen-and when Hester and her fiiends graduated, Owen and I didn't have any fiiends. As for whatever had 
made me feel afraid in the summer of'-whatever that fear was, it was replaced by a kind of solitariness, a feeling of being oddfy set apart, but without loneliness; the 
loneliness would come later. And as for fear, you would have thou^ the Cuban Missile Crisis-that October-woub have sufficed; you woub have thou^ that woub 
have scared the shit out of us, as people in New Hampshire are a/ways untruthfiilfy claiming But Owen said to Hester and me, and to a bunch of hangers-on m Hester's 
apartn^nt, "DON'T BE AFRAID. THIS IS NO BIG DEAL, THIS IS JUST A BIT OF NUCLEAR BLUFFING-NOTHING HAPPENS AS A RESULT OF 
THIS. BELIEVE ME. I KNOW." 

What he meant was that he believed he "knew" what woub happen to him; that it wasn't missiles that would gpt him- neither the Soviets' nor ours-aib that, whatever "it" 
was, it didn't happen in October,. 

'How do you know nothingis going to happen?" someone asked him It was the guy who hung around Hester's apartment as if he were waiting for Owen Meany to 
drop dead. He kept encoirraging Hester to read The Afexandria Quartet-especialfy Justine and Clea, whbh this gi^ claimed he had read four or five times. Hester 
wasn't rruch of a reader, and I had read onfy Justine. Owen Meany had read the whole quartet and had toH Hester and me not to bother with the last three novels. 

'ITS JUST MORE OF THE SAME, AND NOT SO WELL DONE," Owen said. 'ONE BOOK ABOUT HAVING SEX IN A FOREIGN AIMOSPHERE IS 
ENOUGH" 

"What do you know about 'sex in a foreign atmosphere'?" the quartet-lover had asked Owen Owen had not answered the giy. He surefy knew the guy was a rival for 
Hester's aflfections; he also knew that rivals are best unmanned by being ignored. 

'Hey!" the guy shouted at Owen 'Tm talking to yon What makes you think you know there's not going to be a war?" 

'OH, THERE'S GOING TO BE A WAR, ALL RIGHT," sab Owen Meany. 'BUT NOT NOW-NOT OVER CUBA EITHER KHRUSHCHEV WILL PULL THE 
MISSILES OUT OF CUBA ORKENNEDY WILL OFFER HIM SOMETHING TO HELP HIM SAVE FACE." 

"This little man knows everything" the guy sab. 

"Don't you call him'little,' "Hester sab. 'He's got the bi^st penis ever. If there's a bi^r one, I don't want to know about it," Hester sab. 

'THERE'S NO NEED TO BE CRUDE," sab Owen Meany. That was the last we ever saw of the giy who wanted Hester to read The Afexaixlria Quartet. I will 
confess that in the showers in the Gravesend Acadeiry gym-after practicing the shot-I had noticed that Owen's doink was especialfy large; at least, it was 
disproportbnatefy lar^. Compared to the rest of him, it was huge\ My cousin Simon, whose doink was rather small-perhaps owing to Hester's childhood violence upon 
it-once claimed that small doinks grew much, much bi^r when they were erect; big doinks, Simon said, never grew much whem they got hard. I confess: I don't know- 
I have no doink theory as adamant or hopeful as Simon's. The onfy time I saw Owen Meany with an erection, he was wrapped in swaddling cbthes-he was onfy an 
efeven-year-ob Baby Jesus; and althou^ his hard-on was hi^ify inappropriate, it didrit strike me as astonishing As for the shot, Owen and I were guilty of lack of 
practice; by the end of our freshman year, by the summer of - when we were twenty-one, the fegal drinking age at last!-we had troubb sinking the shot m under five 
seconds. We had to work at it all summer-just to ^t back to where we had been, just to break four seconds again It was the summer the Buddhists m Vietnam were 
demonstrating-they were setting themselves on fire. It was the summer when Owen sab, "WHATS A CAIHOUC DOING AS PRESIDENT OF A COUNTRY OF 
BUDDHISTS?" It was the summer when President Diem was not long for this worb; President John F. Kennedy was not long for this worb, either. And it was the first 
summer I went to work for Meany Granite. It was my ilbsbm that I worked for Mr. Meany, it was his illusion, too. It had been anpfy demonstrated to me-who bossed 
whom, m that lamify. I shoub have known, from the start, that Owen was in charge. 

"MY FATHER WANTS TO START YOU OUT IN THE 

MONUMENT SHOP," he told me. 'YOU BEGIN WITH AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE FINISHED PRODUCT-IN THIS BUSINESS, ITS EASIER 
TO BEGIN WITH THE FINE-TUNING. ITS GETTING THE STUFF OUT OF THE GROUND THAI CAN BE TRICKY I HOPE YOU DON'T THINK I'M 
CONDESCENDING, BUT WORKING WITH GRANITE IS A LOT LUCE WRITING A TERM PAPER-ITS THE FIRST DRAFT THAI CAN KILL YOU. 
ONCE YOU GET THE GOOD STUFF INTO THE SHOP, THE FINE WORK IS EASY: CUTTING THE STONE, EDGING THE LETTERS-YOUVE JUST 
GOT TO BE FUSSY. ITS ALL SMOOTHING AND POUSHING-YOUVE GOT TO GO SLOWLY. 

'DON'T BE IN A HURRY TO WORK IN THE QUARRIES. AF THE MONUMENT-END, AI LEAST THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF THE STONE ARE 
MANAGEABLE- YOURE WORKING WITH SMALLER TOOLS AND A SMALLER PRODUCT. AND IN THE SHOP, EVERY DAY IS DIFFERENT; 
YOU NEVER KNOW HOW BUSY YOULL BE-MOST PEOPLE DON'T DIE ON SCHEDULE, MOST FAMILIES DON'T ORDER GRAVESTONES IN 




ADVANCE." 

I don't doubt that he was ^nuinefy concerned Ibr m/ safety, and I know he knew everything about granite; it was wise to devebp a feeling for the stone-on a smaller, 
more refined scale-before one encountered the intimidating size and wei^ of it in the quany. All the quanymen-the signalman, the derrickman, the channel bar drillers, 
and the dynamiters-and even the sawyers who had to handle the rock before it was cut down to monument size ... a// the men who worked at the quarries were 
aflbrded a less generous margin for error than those of us who worked in the monument shop. Even so, 1 thought there was more than caution motivating Owen to keep 
me working in the monument shop for the entire summer of. For one thing, I wanted iruscles; and the physical work in the monument shop was a lot less strenuous 
than being a lo^r for rry Uncle Allred. For another thing, I envied Owen his tan-he worked in the quarries, unless it was raining; on rainy days, he worked in the shop 
with me. And we called himin Ifomthe quarries whenever there was a customer placing an order for a gravestone; Owen insisted that he be the one to handle that-and 
when the order was not placed by a funeral home, when the customer was a iamify merrber or a close Mend of the deceased, we were all gratefLil that Owen wanted to 
handle it. Fie was veiy good at that part of it-veiy respectful of griel^ veiy tactful (while at the same time he managed to be very specific). I don't mean that this was 
simpfy a matter of spelling the name correct^ and double-checking the date of birth, and the date of death; I mean that the personalily of the deceased was discussed, in 
depth-Owen sou^ nothing less than a PROPER monument, a COMPATIBLE monument. The aesthetics of the deceased were taken into consideration; the size, 
shape, and cobr of the stone were onty the rough drafts of the business; Owen wanted to know the tastes of those mourners who would be viewing the gravestone 
more than once. 1 never saw a customer who was displeased with the final product; unfortunately-for the enterprises of Meany Grarrite-l never saw very many 
customers, either. 

"DON'T BE VAIN," Owen told me, when I complained about the length of rry apprenticeshp in the monument shop. 'TF YOU'RE STANDING IN THE BOTTOM 
OF AQUARRY, THINKING ABOUT WHAT KIND OF TAN YOURE GETTING-OR YOUR STUPID MUSCLES- YOURE GOING TO END UP UNDER 
TEN TONS OF GRANITE. BESIDES, MY FATHER THINKS YOURE DOING A GREAT JOB WITH THE GRAVESTONES." 

But I don't think Mr. Meany ever noticed the work I was doing with the monuments; it was August before I even saw Mr. Meany m the shop, and he looked surprised 
to see me-but he always said the same thing, whenever and wherever he saw me. "Why, it's Johnny Wheekvri^!" he'd always say. And when it wasn't raining-or when 
Owen wasn't talking direct^ to a customer-the onfy other time that Owen was m the shop was when there was an especial^ difficult piece of stonecutting assigned, a 
particular^ complicated gravestone, a demanding shape, bts of ti^ curves and sharp angles, and so forth. And the typical Gravesend femDies were plain and dour m 
the lace of death; we had few calls for elaborate coping, even fewer for archways with dosserets, and not one for an^ls sliding down barber poles. That was too bad, 
because to see Owen at work with the diamond wheel was to witness state-of-the-art monument-making There was no one as precise with the diamond wheel as 
Owen Meany. 

A diamond wheel is similar to a radial-arm saw, a wood saw femiliar to me from rry uncle's mill; a diamond wheel is a table saw but the blade is not part of the 
tabfe-the blade, which is a diamond-impregnated wheel, is lowered to the table m a ganhy. The wheel blade is about two feet in diameter and studded (or "tipped") with 
diamond segments-these are pieces of diamond, onfy a half inch long onfy a quarter inch wide. When the blade is lowered onto the granite, it cuts through the stone at a 
preset angle into a waiting block of wood. It is a veiy sharp blade, it makes a very exact and smooth cut; it is perfect for making the precise, polished edges on the tops 
and sides of gravestones-like a scalpel, it makes no mistakes, or onfy the user’s mistakes. By comparison to other saws m the granite business, it is so fine and delicate a 
tool that it isn't even called a saw-it is always called "the diamond wheel" It passes throu^granite with so littb resistance that its sound is fer fess snarly than many 
wood saws of the power type; a diamond wheel makes a singb, W^-pitched scream-very plaintive. Owen Meany said: "A DIAMOND WHEEL MAKES A 
GRAVESTONE SOUND AS IF THE STONE ITSELF IS MOURNING." 

Think of how rruch time he spent in that creepy monument shop on Water Street, the unfinished fettering of the names of the dead surrounding him-is it any wonder that 
he SAW his own name and the date of his death on Scroop's grave? No; it's a wonder he didn't SEE such horrors every day! And when he put on those cra^-boking 
safety go^es and lowered the diamond wheel into cutting position, the terribfy consistent scream of that blade mist have reminded him of the "permanent scream," 
which was his own unchanging voice-to use Mr. McSwiney/s term for it. After ny summer in the monument shop, I could appreciate what might have appealed to 
Owen Meany about the quiet of churches, the peace of prayer, the easy cadence of hymns and litanies-and even the simplistic, athletic ritual of practicing the shot. As 
for the rest of the summer of-when the Buddhists in Vietnam were torching themselves, and time was running out on the Kennedys-Hester was working as a bbster- 
house waitress again 

"So rmch for a B. A m Music," she said. A feast I could appreciate what Owen Meany meant, when he said of Randy White: 'TD LIKE TO GET HIM UNDER THE 
DIAMOND WHEEUALL I'D NEED IS JUST A FEW SECONDS. I'D LIKE TO PUT HIS DOINK UNDER THE DL4MOND WHEEL," Owen said. As for 
doinks-as for mine, m particular-I had another slow summer. The Catholic Church had reason to be proud of the insurmountable virtue of Caroline O'Day, with or 
without her St. Michael's uniform-and of the virtue of countless others, any church coub be proud; they were all virtuous with me. I felt someone's bare breast, brie%- 
01 % once, and it was an accident-one warm night when we went swimming off the beach at Little Boar's Head and the phosphorescence, m ny opinbn, was especial% 
seductive. The girl was a nusieal fiiend of Hester’s, and in the tomato-red pickup, on the ride back to Durham, Hester volunteered to be the one to sit on ny lap, 
because ny date was so displeased by ny awkward, amateurish advances. 

"Here, you sit in the middfe. I’ll sit on him," Hester told her friend. 'Tve felt his sil% hard-on before, and it doesn’t bother me." 

'THERE’S NO NEED TO BE CRUDE," said Owen Meany. And so I rode from Little Boar's Head to Durham with Hester on ny lap-once again, humiliated by ny 
hard-on I thou^ that just a few seconds under the diamond wheel wouU certain^ suflice for me; and if someone were to put ny doink under the wheel I considered 
that it woub be no great loss. I was twenty-one and I was still a Joseph; I was a Joseph then, and I'm just a Joseph now. Georgian Bay: July, -why can't I just enjoy all 
the nature up here? I coaxed one of the Keeling kids to take me m one of the boats to Pointe au Baril Station Miraculousty, no one on the island needed anything from 
the station not an egg not a scrap of meal or a bar of soap; not even ary live bait. I was the or% one who needed anything I "needed" a newspaper. I'm ashamed to 
say. Needing to know the news- it's such a weakness, it's worse than many other addictions, it's an especial% debilitating illness. The Toronto Star said the White House 
was so frustrated by both Congress and the Pentagon that a small special-forces group withb the military was established; and that actual active-duty American troops 
fired rockets and machine guns at Nicaraguan soldfers-al this was unknown to the Congress or the Pentagon Why aren't Americans as disgusted by them- 

seKes-as fed up with themselves-as everyone else is? AH their lip service to democracy, aH their blatantfy undemocratic behavior! I've got to stop reading about 
this whole s% business! All these headlines can turn your mind to rrush- headlines that within a year will seemmost unmemorabfe; and if memorable, mere% quaint. I 
five in Canada, I have a Canadian passport-why should I waste ny time caring what the Americans are doing especially when they don't care themselves? I'm going to 
try to interest nyself in something more cosnic-in something more universal althou^ I suppose that a total lack of integrity in government is "universal" isn't it? There 
was another stoiy in The Toronto Star, more appropriate to the paradisiacal view of the universe one can enjoy from Georgian Bay. It was a story about black holes: 
scientists say that black holes could engulf two whole galaxies! The stoiy was about the potential "collapse of the star system"-what could be more important than that! 
Listen to this: 'Black holes are concentrations of matter so dense they have collapsed upon themselves. Nothing not even fight, can escape their intense gravitational 
pull" Imagine mat! Not even fi^-ny God! I announced this news to the Keeling lamity; but one of the middle chiklren-a sort of science-prize student-responded to me 
rather rude%. 

'Yeah," he said, "but aH the black holes are about two milfion light-years away from Earth." 



And I thought: That is about as fer away from Earth as Owen Meany is; that is about as fer away from Earth as I would like to be. And where is JFK today? How fer 
away is he? On Noverrber,, Owen Meaity and I were in vc^ room at Front Street, studying for a Geobgy exam I was angry with Owen tor manipulating me into 
taking Geology, the true nature of which was concealed-at the University of New Hanpshire-in the curriculum catalog under the hippie-inspired title of Earth Science. 
Owen had misled me into thinking that the course would be an easy means of satistjing a part of our science requirement-he knew all about rocks, he assured me, and 
the rest ofthe course would concern itself with fossils. 'ITLL BE NEAT TO KNOW ALLABOUT THE DINOSAURS!" Owen had said; he seduced me. Wespent 
less than a week with the dinosaurs-and tar less time with fossils than we spent learning the horrible names of the ages of the earth. And it turned out that Owen Meany 
didn't know a metamorphic schist from an igneous intrusion-unless the latter was granite. On Noverrber,, had just confused the Paleocene epoch with the Pleistocene, 
and I was further contused by the ditference between an epoch and an era. 

'The Cenozoic is an era, right?" I asked him 

"WHO CARES?" said Owen Meany. 'YOU CAN FORGET THAT PART. AND YOU CAN FORGET ABOUT ANYTHING AS BROAD AS THE TERTIARY 
OR THEQUATERNARY-THArS TOO BROAD, TOO. WHAT YOUVE GOT TO KNOW IS MORE SPECIFIC, YOUVE GOT TO KNOW WHAT 
CHARACTERIZED AN EPOCH- FOR EXAMPLE, WHICH EPOCH IS CHARACTERIZED BY THE TRIUMPH OF BIRDS AND PLACENTAL 
MAMMALS?" 

"Jesus, bow'd I ever let you talk me into this?" I said. 

'PAY AITENHON," said Owen Meany. 'THERE ARE WAYS TO REMEMBER EVERYTHING. THE WAY TO REMEMBER PLEISTOCENE IS TO 
REMEMBER THAT THIS EPOCH WAS CHARACTERIZED BY THE APPEARANCE OF MAN AND WIDESPREAD GLACIAL ICE-REMEMBER THE 
ICE, IT RHYMES WITH PLEIS IN PLEISTOCENE." 

"Jesus Christ!"! said. 

'TM JUST TRYING TO HELP YOU REMEMBER," Owen said. ’TF YOURE CONFUSING THE BLOSSOMING OF BIRDS AND PLACENTAL 
MAMMALS WITH THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF MAN, YOURE ABOUT SIXTY MIEUON YEARS OFF-YOURE MAKING A PRETTY BIG 
MISTAKE!" 

'The bi^st mistake I made was to take Geology!" I said. Sudden^, Ethel was in m/ room; we hadn't heard her knock or open the door-I don't remertber ever seeing 
Ethel in rry room before (or since). 

'Your grandmother wishes to see you in the TV room," Ethel said. 

"IS SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE TV?" Owen asked her. 

"Something is wrong with the president," Ethel said. When we tbund out what was wrong with Keimedy-when we saw him shot, and, later, when we learned he was 
dead- 

Owen Meany said, "IF WE FIRST APPEAR IN THE PLEISTOCENE; I THINK THIS IS WHEN WE DISAPPEAR-I GUESS A MIEUON YEARS OF 
MAN IS ENOUGH" 

What we witnessed with the death of Kennedy was the triumph oftelevisbn; what we saw with his assassination, and with his tuneral, was the beginning of tebvisbris 
dominance of our culture-tor television is at its most solemn^ seU-serving and at its mesmerizing best when it is depicting the untimefy deaths of the chosen and the 
goben. It is as witness to the butchery of heroes m their prime-and of all hofy-seeming innocents-that tebvisbn achieves its depbrabb greatness. The bbod on Mrs. 
Kennedy's cbthes and her wrecked tace under her veil; the latherless children; EJBJ taking the oath of office; and brother Bobby-looking so very rruch the next m line. 
"IF BOBBY WAS NEXT IN LINE FOR MARILYN MONROE, WHAT ELSE IS HE NEXT IN LINE FOR?" said Owen Meany. Not even five years later, when 
Bobby Kennedy was assassinated, Hester woub say, 'Tebvisbn gives good disaster." I suppose this was nothing but a more vernacular version of rry grandmother's 
observation ofthe effect of TV on ob people: that watching it woub hasten their deaths. If watching television doesn't hasten death, it surety managps to make death 
very inviting; for television so shamelessty sentimentalizes and romanticizes death that it makes the living feel they have missed something-just by staying alive. At Front 
Street, that Noverrber of, rry grandmother and Owen Meary and I watched the presbent be kilbd for hours; for days we watched him be killed and re-killed, a^in 
andagaim 

'T GET THE POINT," sab Owen Meany. "IF SOME MANIAC MURDERS YOU, YOURE AN INSTANT HERO-EVEN IF ALL YOU WERE DOING IS 
RIDING IN A MOTORCADE!" 

'T wish some maniac woub rrurder me," rry grandmother sab. 

"MISSUS WHEELWRIGHT! WHAT DO YOU MEAN?" Owen said. 

'T mean, wly can't some maniac rrurder someone ob-like me?" Grandmother sab. 'Td rather be nurdered by a maniac than have to leave try home-and that's what 
will happen to me," she said. "Maybe Dan, maybe Martha-maybe you," 

she said aceusingty to me. 'One of you, or all ofyou-either way, you're going to foree me to bave this house. You're going to put me m a place with a bunch of ob 
peopb who are cra^," Grandmother said. "And I'd rather be nurdered by a maniac instead-that's all I mean One day, Ethel won't be abb to manage-one day, it will 
take a hundred Ethels just to clean up the mess I make!" try grarbmother said. 'One day, not even you will want to watch tebvision with me," she said to Owen 'Oik 
day," she sab to me, "you'll come to visit me and I won't even know who you are. Why doesn't someone train the maniaes to rrurder ob peopb and bave the young 
peopb abne? What a waster" she cried. A lot of peopb were saying this about the death of Presbent Kennedy-with a slightty different meaning, of course. 'Tm going 
to be an incontinent biot," try grandmother sab; she looked directty at Owen Meany.' Woubn't you rather be nurdered by a maniac?" she asked him 
'IF IT WOULD DO ANY GOOD-YES, I WOULD," said Owen Meatty. 

'T think we've been watching too nuch tebvision," I said. 

'There's no remedy for that," try grarbmother said. But after the nurder of Presbent Kennedy, it seemed to me that there was "no remedy" for Owen Meany, either; he 
succurrbed to a state of mind that he would not diseuss with me-he went into a visible deeline in comnunicatioa I woub often see the tomato-red piekup parked 
behind the vestry of Kurd's Church; Owen had kept in touch with the Rev. Lewis Merrill, whose silent aib exteibed prayer for Owen had gained him nuch respect 
among the iaculty and students at Graves-eib. Pastor Merrill had always been 'liked"; but before his prayer he had lacked respect. I'm sure that Owen, too, was 
grateful for Mr. MerriHs gesture-even if the ^sture had been a stru^, and not of the minister's own initiative. But after JFK's death, Owen appeared to see more of 
the Rev. Mr. Merrill; aib Owen woubn't tell me what they talked about. Maybe they talked about Marityn Monroe and the Keimedys. They talked about "the dream," 
I suppose; but I had lut yet been successful in coaxing that dream out of Owen Meany. 

"What's this I hear about a dream you keep having?" I asked him once. 

'T DON'T KNOW WHAT YOUVE HEARD," he sab. And shortty before that New Year's Eve, I asked Hester if she knew anything about any dream Hester had 
had a few 

drinks; she was getting into her throwing-up mood, but she was rarety caught off-guard. She eyed me suspiciousty. 

"What do you know about it?" she asked me. 

'T just know that he has a dream-and that it bothers him," I added. 



'T know that it bothers me," she said. 'It wakes me up-when he has it. And I don't like to look at him when he's having it, or after it's over. Don't ask me what it's 
about!" sbe said. 'T can tell you one thing: you don't want to know." 

And occasbnalfy I saw the tomato-red pickup parked at St. Michaefs-not at the school, but by the curb at the rectoiy for St. Michael's Catholic ChurcM I figured he 
was talking to Father Findley, maybe because Kennedy had been a Catholic, maybe because some kind of ongoing dialogue with Father Findley had actual^ been 
required of Owen-in lieu of Hs being obliged to compensate the Catholic Church for the damagp done to Mary Magdalene. 

"How's it going with Father Findley?" I asked him once. 

'I BELIEVE HE MEANS WELL," Owen said cautiousfy. "BUT THERE'S A FUNDAMENTAL LEAP OF FAITH THAT ALL HIS TRAINING-ALL THAT 
CATHOUC BACKGROUND-SIMPLYCANNOTALLOW HIM TO MAKE. I DON'T THINK HE'LLEVER UNDERSTAND THE MAGNITUDE.. . THE 
UNSPEAKABLE OUTRAGE..." Then he stopped talking 

'Yes?" I said. 'You were saying... 'the unspeakable outragp'... was that to your parents, do you mean?" 

'FATHER FINDLEY SIMPLY CANNOT GRASP HOW THEY HAVE BEEN MADE TO SUFFER," said Owen Meany. 

'Oh,"Isaid. "I see." I was joking of course! But either n^f humor eluded him, or else Owen Meany had no intention ofmakinghimselfatty clearer on this point. 

'But you like Father Findley?" I asked. 'T mean, sort of... 'he means weD,' you say. You eiijoy talking to him-1 guess." 

"IT TURNS OUT ITS IMPOSSIBLE TO RESTORE MARY MAGDALENE EXACTLY AS SHE WAS-I MEAN, THE STATUE," he said. "MY FATHER 
KNOWS A COMPANY THAT MAKES SAINTS, AND OTHER HOLY FIGURES-I MEAN, GRANITE, YOU KNOW," he said. 'BUT THEIR PRICES ARE 
RIDICULOUS. FATHER FIND-LEYS BEEN VERY PATIENT. I'M GETTING HIM GOOD GRANITE-AND SOMEONE WHO SCULPTS THESE SAINTS 
A UTTLE CHEAPER, AND MAKES THEM A UTILE MORE PERSONALLY. . . YOU KNOW, NOT ALWAYS EXACTLY THE SAME GESTURE OF 
SUPPUCAHON, SO THAT THEY DON'T ALWAYS LOOK LUCE BEGGARS. I'VE TOLD FATHER FINDLEY THAT I CAN MAKE HIM A MUCH 
BETTER PEDESTAL THAN THE ONE HE'S GOT, AND I'VE BEEN TRYING TO CONVINCE HIM TO GET RID OF THAT STUPID ARCHWAY- BF 
SHE DOESN'T LOOK LIKE A GOALIE IN A GOAL, MAYBE KIDS WON'T ALWAYS BE TAKING SHOTS AT HER YOU KNOW WHAT I MEAN." 

"If s been almost two years!" I said. 'T didn't know you were still involved in replacing Mary Magdalene-I didn't know you were ever this involved," I added. 

"WELL, SOMEONE'S GOT TO TAKE CHARGE," he said. 'FATHER FINDLEY DID ME A FAVOR-I DON'T LUCE TO SEE THESE GRANITE GUYS 
TAKING ADVANTAGE OF HIM SOMEONE NEEDS A SAINT OR A HOLY FIGURE IN A HURRY, AND WHAT DO THEY DO? THEY MAKE YOU 
PAY FOR IT, OR THEY MAKE YOU WAIT FOREVER-THEY FIGURE THEYVE GOT YOU BY THE BALLS. AND WHO CAN AFFORD MARBLE! I'M 
JUST TRYING TO RETURN A FAVOR" 

And was he asking Father Findley about the dream? I wondered. It bothered me that he was seeing someone I didn't even know-and maybe talking to this person 
about things he wouldn't discuss with me. I suppose that bothered me about Hester, too-and even the Rev. Lewis Merrill began to irritate me. I didn't run into him very 
often-althou^ he was a regular in attendance at the rehearsals and performances of The Gravesend Pkyers-but whenever I did run into him, he looked at me as if he 
knew something special about me (as if Owen had been talking about me to him, as if were in Owen's damn dream, or so I imagined). In try opinion, was not a very 
exciting year. General Greene replaced General Shoup; Owen told me bts of militaiy news-as a good ROTC student, he prided himself on knowing these things. 
Presbent Johnson ordered the withdrawal of American dependents from South Vbtnam 

'THIS ISN'T GENERALLY AN OPTIMISTIC SIGN," said Owen Meany. If the majority of his professors at the University of New Hampshire found Owen less 
than brilliant, 

his professors of Militaiy Science were eompletefy charmed. It was the year when Admiral Sharp replaced Admiral Felt, when General Westmoreland replaced 
General Harkins, when General Wheeler replaced General Taybr, when General Johnson repkeed General Wheefer-when General Taylor repkced Henry Cabot 
Lodge as US. arrbassador to Vbtnam 

"LOTS OF STUFF IS IN THE WORKS," sab Owen Meany. It was the year of the Tonkm Gulf Resolution, whbh prompted Owen to ask: "DOES THAT MEAN 
THE PRESIDENT CAN DECLARE A WAR WITHOUT DECLARING IT?" It was the year when Owen's grade-point avera^ fell below mme; but in Mililary 
Science, his grades were perfect. Even the summer of was uninspired-except for the completion of the repkcement Mary Magdalene, which was firm^ set upon Owen 
Meanys formbable pedestal b the St Michael's schoofyard, more than two years after the attack upon her predecessor. 

'YOURE SO UNOBSERVANT," Owen told ne. 'THE GOALIE'S BEEN OUT OF THE GOAL FOR TWO YEARS, AND YOU HAVEN'T EVEN 
NOHCED!" 

What I noticed strai^iaway was that he'd talked Father Findley into removing the goal The whitewashed stone archway was gone; so was the notion of whitewash. 
The new Mary Magdalene was granite-gray, gravestone-gray, a color Owen Meany called NATURAL. Her lace, like her cobr, was slight^ downcast, almost 
apob^tic; and her arms were not outstretehed b obvious srpplicatbn-rather, she cksped her hands toother at her sli^ breast, her hands just barely emergng from 
the sleeves of her robe, which shapeless^ draped her body to her small, bare, pkb-gray feet. She seemed alto^ther too derrure for a former prostitute-and too 
withholding of any gesture for a saint. Yet she radkted a certab compliance; she looked as easy to get along with as rry mother. And the pedestal upon whieh Owen 
had stood her-b eoifirast to Marys own rou^ finish (granite is never as smooth as marble)-was highty polished, exquisite^ bevefed; Owen had cut some veiy fine 
edges with the diamond wheel, creating the impression that Maiy Magdalene either stood upon or was rising from her grave. 

"WHAT DO YOU THINK?" Owen asked Hester and im. 'FATHER FINDLEY WAS VERY PLEASED." 

"If s sbk-if s all sick," said Hester. 'Tf s just death aib more death-thaf s all it is with you, Owen." 

"HESTER'S SO SENSITIVE," Owen said. 

"I like it better than the other one," I ventured cautiousfy. 

'THERE'S NO COMPARISON!" sab Owen Meany. 

'I like the pedestal," I said. 'Tfs almost as if she's ... well, youknow... stepping out of her own grave." 

Owen nodded vigorously. 'YOU HAVE A GOOD EYE," he said. 'THATS EXACTLY THE EFFECT I WANTED. THATS WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A 
SAINT, ISN'T IT? A SAINT SHOULD BE AN EMBLEM OF IMMORTAUTY!" 

"What a bt of shitl" sab Hester. It was an uninspired year for Hester, too; here she was, a collegp graduate, still living b her squalid apartment b her old collegp town, 
still wabessing b the bbster-house restaurant b Kittery or Portsmouth. I had never eaten there, but Owen said it was nice enough-on the harbor, a fittle overquaint with 
the seafood theme (lobster pots and buoys and anchors and mooring ropes were prevalent b the decor). The problem was, Hester hated lobster-she calfed them 
"insects of the sea," and she washed her hair eveiy ni^ with lemon jube because she thought her hair smelled fishy. I think that her kte hours (she wabessed onfy at 
ni^) were bpart responsble for Owen Mearys decline as a student; he was loyal about pbking her up-and it seemed to me that she worked most rii^. Hester had 
her own diivef s license and her own car-actua% it was Noah's ob' Chevy-but she hated to drive; that Uncle Alfred and Aunt Martha had given her a hand-me-down 
mi^ have had something to do with b In Owen's view, the' Chevy was b better shape than his tomato-red pickup; but Hester knew it had been secorbhaib when the 
Eastmans gave it to Noah, who had passed it to Simon, who'd had a minor acebent with it before he'd handed it down to Hester. But by pbking up Hester after work, 
Owen Meany rarefy got back to Hestef s apartment before one o'cbck b the morning Hester was so keyed rp after wabessing that she wasn't ready to go to bed 



before two-first, she had to wash her hair, which further woke her up; and then she needed to compkia Ofien someone had insulted her; sometimes it had been a 
customer who'd tried to pick her rp-and tailing that, had left her a rotten tip. And the other waitresses were "woetulfy unaware," Hester said; what they were unaware 
ot^ she wouldn't say-hut they ofien insulted Hester, too. And if Owen Meatty didn't 

spend the ni^ in her apartment-if he drove home to Gravesend-he sometimes didn't get to bed before three. Hester slept all morning; but Owen had morning 
cksses- or, in the summer, he was at work very earfy in the quarries. Sometimes he looked like a tired, old man to me-a tired, old, married man. I tried to nag him into 
taking more of an interest in his studies; but, increasing^, he spoke of school as something to ^t out of 

"WHEN I GET OUT OF HERE," he said, 'TVE GOT MY ACTIVE DUTY TO SERVE, AND I DON'T WANT TO SERVE IT AT A DESK-WHO WANTS TO 
BE IN THE ARMY FOR THE PAPERWORK!" 

"Who wants to be in the Anry at a!!" I asked him 'You ought to sit at a desk a little more ofien than you do-the way you're going to college, you mi^ as well be in the 
Amy already. I don't understand you-with your natural ability, you ought to be sailing through this pkce with the hi^st honors." 

"IT DID ME A LOT OF GOOD TO SAIL THROUGH GRAVESEND ACADEMY WITH THE HIGHEST HONORS, DIDN'T IT?" he said. 

"Maybe if you weren't a stupid Geology major, you could be a little more enthusiastic about your courses," I told him 
'OEOLOGY IS EASY FORME," Owen said. "AT LEAST, I ALREADY KNOW- SOMETHING ABOUT ROCKS." 

'You didn't used to do things just because they were easy," I said. He shru^d. Remerrber when people "dropped out"- remerrber that? Owen Meany was the first 
person I ever saw "drop out." Hester, of course, was bom "dropped out"; maybe Owen got the idea from Hester, but I think he was more ori^l than that. He was 
original, and stubborn I was stubborn, too; twenty-two-year-olds are stubborn Owen tried to keep me working in the monument shop the whole summer of. I said 
that one whole summer in the monument shop was enough-either he would let me work in the quarries or I would quit. 

"ITS FOR YOUR OWN GOOD," he said. "ITS THE BEST WORK IN THE BUSINESS-AND THE EASIEST." 

"So maybe I don't want what's 'easiest,'" I said. "So maybe you should let me decide what's 'best.'" 

'GO AHEAD AND QUIT," he said. 

'Tine," I said. 'T guess I should speak to your lather." 

"MY FATHER DIDN'T LURE YOU," said Owen Meary. Natural^, I didn't quit; but I matched his stubbornness sulficientfy-I hinted that I was losing ny interest in 
practicing the shot. In the summer of, Owen Meany resenkled a dropout-in many ways-but his fervor for practicing the shot had reappeared. We compromised: I 
apprenticed nyself to the diamond wheel until August; and that August-when the USS Maddox and the USS Turner Joy were attacked in the Tonkin Gufi-Owen set me 
to work as a signalman in the quarries. When it rained, he let me work with the sawyers, and by the end of die summer he apprenticed me to the channel-bar drillers. 
'NEXT SUMMER, I'LL LET YOU TRY THE DERRICK," he said. 'NEXT AUGUST, I'LL GIVE YOU A UTILE DYNAMITE LESSON-WHEN I GET BACK 
FROM BASIC TRAINING." 

Just belbre we began our junior year at the University of New Hampshire-just before the students returned to Graves-end Acadeny, and to all the nation's other 
schools and universities-Owen Meany skm-dunked the basketball in the Gravesend Acadeny gym in under three seconds. I su^sted that the retarded janitor mi^ 
have started the olfickl scorer's clock a little kte; but Owen insisted that we had sunk the shot in record time-he said that the clock had been accurate, that our success 
was ofiickL 

'I COULD FEEL THE DIFFERENCE-IN THE AIR," he said excitedly. 'EVERYTHING WAS JUST A UTILE QUICKER, A UTILE MORE 
SPONTANEOUS." 

'Now I suppose you'll tell me that under two seconds is possible," I said. He was dribbling the ball-crazily, in a freny, like a speeded-up film of one of the Harlem 
Gbbetrotters. I didn't think he'd heard me. 

'I sippose you think that under two seconds is possible!" I shouted. He stopped dribbling. 'DON'T BE RIDICULOUS," he said. 'THREE SECONDS IS FAST 
ENOUGH" 

I was surprised. 'I thou^ the idea was to see how last we can gpt. We can always get fester," I said. 

'THE IDEA IS TO BE FAST ENOUGH" he said. 'THE TRICK IS, CAN WE DO IT IN UNDER THREE SECONDS EVERY TIME! THATS THE IDEA" 

So we kept practicing When there were students in the 

Gravesend Acadeny gym, we went to the pkyground at St. Michael's. We had no one to time us-we had nothing reserrbling the olfickl scorer's clock in the 
gym, and Hester was unwilling to participate in our practices; she was no substitute Ibr the retarded janitor. And the rusty hoop of the basket was a little crooked, and 
the net long gpne-and the macadam of the pkyground was so broken up, we couldn't even dribble the ball; but we could still practice. Owen said he could FEEL when 
we were dunking the shot in under three seconds. And although there was no retarded janitor to cheer us on, the nuns in the saltbox at the fer end of the pkyground 
ofien noticed us; sometimes, they even waved, and Owen Meany would wave back-althou^ he said that nuns still g^ve him the shivers. And always Mary Magdalene 
watched over us; we could feel her silent encoura^ment. When it snowed, Owen would brush her off It snowed earfy that fell-long before Thanksgiving I remember 
practicing the shot with ny ski hat and ny gloves on; but Owen Meany would always do it bare-handed. And in the afternoons, when it grew dark earfy, the lights in the 
nuns' house woutd be lit before we finished practicing Mary Magdalene would turn a darker shade of gray, she would almost disappear in the shadows. Once, when it 
was almost too dark to see the basket, I cau^ just a glimpse of her-standing at the edge of total darkness. I imagined that she resenbled mat Owen thou^ he had 
seen at ny mother's bed. I said this to him, and he looked at Mary Magdalene; bbwing on his cold, bare hands, he boked at her very intent^. 

'NO, THERE'S NOT REALLY ANY RESEMBLANCE," he said. 'THAI ANGEL WAS VERY BUSY-SHE WAS MOVING, ALWAYS MOVING. 
ESPECIALLY, HER HANDS -SHE KEPT REACHING OUT WITH HER HANDS." 

It was the first I'd heard that had been moving- about what a busy angel he thou^ he'd seem 
'You never said it was moving" I said. 

'IT WAS MOVING, ALL RIGHT," said Owen Meany. 'THATS WHY I NEVER HAD ANY DOUBT. IT COULDN'T HAVE BEEN THE DUMMY BECAUSE 
IT WAS MOVING," he said. "AND DSf ALL THESE YEARS THAT I'VE HAD THE DUMMY, THE DUMMY HAS NEVERMOVED." 

Since when, I wondered, did Owen Meany ever have ANY DOUBT? And how ofien had he stared at ny mother's dressmaker's dumny? He expected it to move, I 
thou^. When it was so dark at the St. Mbhael's pkyground that we couldn't see the basket, we couldrit see Mary Magdalene, either. What Owen liked best was to 
practice the shot until we bst Mary Magdalene in the darkness. Then he would stand under the basket with me and say, 'CAN YOU SEE HER?" 

'Not anymore," I'd say. 

'YOU CAN'T SEE HER, BUT YOU KNOW SHE'S STILL THERE-RIGHT?" he woub say. 

'Of course she's stil there!" I'd say. 

'YOU’RE SURE?" he'd ask tw. 

'Of course I'm sure!" I'd say. 

"BUT YOU CANT SEE HER," he'd say-veiy teasing^. 'HOW DO YOU KNOW SHE'S STILL THERE IF YOU CAN'T ACTUALLY SEE HER?" 

'Because I know she's still there-because I know she couldn't have gone anywhere-because I just knowl" I woub say. And one cold, kte-fell day-it was November or 



even earfy Decenber, Johnson had defeated Goldwater for the presidency, Khrushchev had been replaced by BreAnev and Kosygin; five Americans had been kled in 
a Viet Cong attack on the air base at Bien Hoa-I was especial^ exasperated by this game he played about not seeing Mary Magdalene but still knowing she was there. 
'YOU HAVE NO DOUBT SHE’S THERE?" he na^d at n^. 

'Of course I have no doubt!" I said. 

'BUT YOU CAN’T SEE HER-YOU COULD BE WRONG," he said. 

'No, I'mnot wrong-she's there, I know she's there!" I yelled at him 

'YOU ABSOLUTELY KNOW SHE’S THERE-EVEN THOUGH YOU CAN’T SEE HER?" he asked rm. 

’Yes!" I screamed. 

"WELL, NOW YOU KNOW HOW I FEEL ABOUT GOD," said Owen Meany. 'T CAN’T SEE HIM-BUTI ABSOLUTELY KNOW HE IS THERE!" 

Georgian Bay My, -Katherine told me today that I should make an etfort to not read any newspapers. She saw how The Globe and Mail ruined rry day-and it is so 

gorgeous, so peaceful on this island, on all this water; it’s such a shame to not relax here, to not take the opportunity to think more tranqu% more reflective^. 
Katharine wants onfy the best for me; I kix)w she’s ri^-I should ^e up the news, just ^e it up. You can’t understand anything by reading the news, attyway. If 
someone ever presumed to teach Charles Dickens or Thomas Hardy or Robertson Davies to ny Bishop Strachan students with die same, shalbw, superficial 
understanding that I’m sure / possess of world aflairs-or, even, American wrongdoing-I would be outraged. I am a good enough English teacher to know that rry grasp 
of American misadventures-even in Vietnam, not to mention Nicaragua-is shalbw and superficM Whoever acquired any real or substantive intelligpnce from reading 
newspapers! I’m sure I have no in-depth conprehensbn of American villainy, yet I can’t feave the news abne! You’d think I mi^ profit from rry experience with be 
cream If I have be cream m n^^ freezer, I’ll eat it-I’l eat all of it, all at once. Therefore, I’ve learned not to buy be cream Newspapers are even worse for me than be 
cream; headlines, and the big issues that generate the headlines, are pure tat. The island libraiy, to be kind, is full of field gddes-to eveiything I never knew enou^ 
about; I mean, real things, not "issues.’’ I coub study pine needles, or bird identification- there are even categories for studying the latter: m-flight movement, perching 
silhouettes, feeding and mating cries. It’s tascinating-I suppose. And with all this water around, I could certainty take more than one day to go fishing withCharlb; I 
know it disappoints him that I’m not more interested in fishing And Katherine has pointed out to me that it’s been a bng time since she and I have talked about our 
respective belbts-the shared and private articles of our taith. I used to talk about this for hours with her-and with Canon Campbell, before her. Now I’m ashamed to tel 
Katherine how many Sunday servbes I’ve skipped. Katherine’s ri^. I’m going to try to give up the news. The Globe and Mafl said today that the Nbaraguan contras 
have executed prisoners; the contras are being investigated for " major cases of human-ri^ abuse’’-and these same filthy contras are the "moral equivalent of our 
founding lathers,’’ President Reagan says! Meanwtule, the spiritual leader of Iran, the ayatoBah, urged al Moslems to "crush America’s teeth in its mouth"; this sounds 
like just the guy the Americans shoub sel arms to-ri^? The United States simpty isn’t making sense. I agree with Katherine. Time to fish; time to observe the flatness 
of that smal, aquatic mammal’s tafl-is it an otter or is it a rruskrat? Tare to find out. And out there, where the water of the bay turns bbe-green and then to the color of 
a bruise, is that a bon or a eoot I see diving there? Time to see; time to forgpt about the rest. And it’s "hi^ time’’-as Canon Mackie is always saying-for me to try to be 
a Canadian! When I first came to Canada, I thought it was going to be easy to be a Canadian; like so many stupid Americans, I pictured Canada as simpty some 
northern, eober, possibty more provincial region of the United States-I imagined it would be like moving to Maine, or Minnesota. It was a surprise to discover that 
Toronto wasn’t as snowy and cob as New Hampshire-and not nearty as provincial, either. It was more of a surprise to discover how diflerent Canadians were-they 
were so polte! Naturalty, I started out apobgzing ’Tmnot realty a drafi dodgpr," I woub say, but most Canadians didn’t care what I was. ’Tmnot here tor evade the 
draft," I would explain ’I would eertainty classify nyself as antiwar," I sab inthosedays. ’Tm comfortabb with the terrriwar resister,’ ’’ I told eveiyone, ’but I don’t need 
to dod^ or evade the drafi-that’s not why I’m here." 

But most Canadians didn’t eare why I’d come; they dbrit ask ary questions. It was , probabty the midpoint of Vietnam "resisters" coming to Canada; most Canadians 
were sympathetic-they thou^ the war m Vbtnam was stupid and wrong too. In, you needed fifty points to become a landed immigrant; larbed immigrants could appfy 
for Canadian citizenship, for whbh they’d be eligible m five years. Earning rry fifty "points" was easy for me; I had a B. A cum laude, and a Master’s degree m EngHsh- 
with Owen Meantys help. I’d written ny Master's thesis on Thomas Hardy. I’d also had two years’ teaching experience; whle I was in graduate school at the Universily 
of New Hampshre, I taught part-time at Gravesend Aeadeny-Expositoiy Writing for ninth graders. Dan Needham and Mr. Earty had recommended me for the job. In 
, one out of eveiy nine Canadians was an immigrant; and the Vietnam "resisters" were better-educated and more employable than most immigrants in Canada. That year 
the so-caled Unbn of American Exfles was organized; compared 

to Hester-and her SDS friends, fhose so-caled Sfudents for a Democratic Society-the few guys I knew m the Unbn of American Exfles were a pretty tame bt. I 
was used to rioters; Hester was big on riots then That was the year she was arrested in Chicago. Hester had her nose broken whle rioting at the site of the Democratic 
Party’s national convention She sab a polceman mashed her face a^inst the slbing side door of a van; but Hester woub have been disappointed to return from 
Chicago with al her bones intact. The Americans I ran into m Toronto-even the AMEX organizers, even the deserters- were a whole bt more reasonable than Hester 
and many other Americans I had known "at home." 

There was a ^neral misunderstanding about the so-caled deserters; the deserters I knew were polidcaly mib. I never met one who’d actualty been m Vietnam; I never 
met one who was even scheduled to go. They were just giys who’d been drafted and had hated the servbe; some of mem had even enlsted. Onty a few of them fob 
me that they’d deserted because it had shamed them to maintam any association with that insupportable war; as for a couple of the ones who fob me that-I had the 
feeing that then- stories weren’t true, that they were onty saying they’d deserted because the war was "insupportabb’’; they’d learned that this was polticaly acceptable 
to say. And there was another, general misunderstanding at that time: eontraiy to popular befielj coming to Canada was not a veiy shrewd way to beat the draft; there 
were better and easier ways to ’beat" it-I’l tel you about one, later. But coming to Canada-either as a draft dodger or as a deserter, or even for ny own, more 
conplcated reasons-was a veiy forceful poltical statement. Remerrber that? Remerrber when what you did was a kind of’’statement'? I remerrber one of the AMEX 
guys teling me that "resistance as exib was the ulimate judgment." How I agreed with him! How sel-inportant it seemed: to be making "the ultimate judgment. ’’ 

The truth is, I never had to suffer. When I first came to Toronto m ’, I met a few confused and troubled young Americans; I was a Me older than most of them-and they 
certainty seemed no more confused or troubled than many of the Americans I had known at home. Unlke Buz^ Thurston, for example, they had not driven their cars 
head-on into a bridge abutment in an effort to beat the drafi. Unlke Hany Hoyt, they had not been bitten to death by a Russel’s viper whle waiting for their turn with a 
Vietnamese whore. And to ny surprise, the Canadians I met actualty Iked me. And with ny graduate degree-and even ny junior teaching experience at such a 
prestigious sehool as Gravesend Acadeny-I was instantty respeetable and almost immediatety employed. The distinction I hastened to make, to aknost eveiy Canadian 
I met, was probabty a waste of time; that I wasn’t there as a draft dodgpr or a deserter didn’t realty matter very rruch to the Canadians. It mattered to the Americans I 
met, and I dbrit Ike how they responded: that I was in Canada by choice, that I was not a fugitive, and that I didn’t have to be in Toronto-in ny view, this made ny 
commitment more serious; but in their view I was less desperate and, therefore, less serious. It’s true: we Wheelwri^ have rarety suffered. And unlke most of those 
other Americans, I also had the church; don’t underestimate the church-its healng power, and the comforting way it can set you apart. My first week in Toronto, I had 
an interview at Upper Canada Colege; the whole school made me feel that I’d never left Gravesend Acadeny! They didn’t have an opening in their Diglsh Department, 
but they assured me that ny vitae was "most laudable" and that I’d have no trouble finding a job. They were so helpful, they sent me the short distance down Lonsdale 
Road to Grace Church on-the-HiB; Canon Campbel, they sab, was especialty interested in helping Americans. Indeed he was. When the canon asked me what ny 



church was, I said, 'T guess TmanEpiscopaliaa" 

'You guess!" he said. I explained that I'd ix)t attended an actual service in the l^iscopal Church since the femous Nativity of; thinking of Hurd's Church and Pastor 
Merrill's rather lapsed Congre^tionaMsm, I said, 'T guess I'm sort ofnondenominationaL" 

"Well, we'll fix thatl" Canon Campbell said. He ^ve me vc^ first Anglican prayer book, try first Canadian prayer book; it is The Book of Common Prayer that I still use. 
It was as simple as that; joining a church, becoming an Anglican. I wouldn't call any of it suffering. And so the first Canadians I knew were churchgoers-an almost 
universal^ helpful bt, and rruchless confused and troubled than the few Americans I'd met in Toronto (and most Americans I had known at home). These Grace 
Church on-the-HillAnglKans were conservative; "conservative"- 

about certain matters of propriety, especialfy-is perfect^ all right with us Wheelwri^its. About such matters. New Ehg-knders have more in common with 
Canadians than we have withNewYorkersl For example, I qubkfy learned to prefer the positions stated by the Toronto Anti-Draft Prog'amme to those more abrasive 
stances of the Unbn of American Exiles. The Toronto Anti-Draft Programme lavored "assimilation into mainstream Canadian life"; they considered the Union of 
American Exiles "too political"-by whbh they meant, too activist, too militantly anti-United States. Possibfy, the Unbn of American Exiles was contaminated by their 
open dealings with deserters. The object of the Toronto Anti-Draft Programme was to gpt Americans "assimilated" quickly, they reasoned that we Americans shoub 
begin the process of our assimilatbn by dropping the subject of the United States. At the beginning, this seemed so reasonable-and so easy- to me. Withb a year of ny 
arrival, even the Union of American Exiles showed signs of "assimilation." The acronym AMEX changed in meaning from American Exile to American Expatriate. 
Doesn't that sound more agreeable to the aim of "assimilation into mainstream Canadian life'? I thou^ so. When some of those Grace Church on-the-Hill Anglbans 
asked me what I thought of Prime Minister Pearson's "oU point of view"-that the deserters (as opposed to the war resistors) were m a category of U.S. citizens to be 
discouraged from coming to Canada-I actually said I agreed! Eventhou^-as I've adirntted-I'd never met a harsh deserter, not one. The ones I met were "b a category 
of citizens" that any country coub have used and even appreciated. And when it was aired m the Twenty-eighth Parliament-in -that U.S. deserters were being turned 
back at the border because they were "persons who were likely to become public charges," I never actual^ said-to aity of rry Canadian Mends-that I suspected these 
deserters were no more likefy to become "public charts" than / was likefy to become such a charge. By then. Canon Campbell had introduced me to old Teddybear 
Kilgore, who had hired me to teach at Bishop Strachan. We Wheelwri^ have always beneftted from our connections. Owen Meany didn't have any connections. It 
was never easy for him to fit ia I think I know what he wouU have said to that bullshit that was printed m The Toronto Daify Star; at the time, I thought that bullshit was 
so ri^-on-target that I cut it out of the newspaper and taped it to rry relH^rator door-Decenber,. It was in response to the AMEX published statement of the "first 
five priorities" for American expatriates (the fifth being "to try to fit into Canadian life'). To quote The Toronto Daily Star: 'Unless the young Americans for whom 
AMEX speaks revise their priorities and put Nurrber Five first, they risk arousing a growing hostility and suspicion among Canadians." I never doubted that mis was 
true. But I know what Owen Meany would have said about that. 'THAT SOUNDS LIKE SOMETHING AN AMERICAN WOULD SAY!" Owen Meany would 
have said. 'THE'FIRST PRIORITY IN EVERY YOUNG AMERICAN'S LIFE IS TO TRY TO FIT INTO AMERICAN UFE. DOESN'T THE STUPID 
TORONTO DAILY STAR KNOW WHO THESE YOUNG AMERICANS IN CANADA ARE! THESE ARE AMERICANS WHO LEFT THEIR COUNTRY 
BECAUSE THEY COULDN'T AND DIDN'T WANT TO 'FIT IN.' NOW THEYRE SUPPOSED TO MAKE IT THEIR 'FIRST PRIORITY TO 'FIT IN' 
HERE? BOY-THAT MAKES A LOT OF SENSE; THATS REALLY BRILLIANT. THATS WORTH ONE OF THOSE STUPID JOURNAUSM AWARDS!" 
But I didn't complain; I didn't bitch about anything-not then. I thought I'd heard Hester 'bitch" enou^ for a lifetime. Remenber the War Measures Act? I didn't say a 
word; I" agreed with everything So what if civil liberties were suspended for six months? So what that there could be searches without warrants? So what if people 
could be detained without counsel for up to ninety days? All the action was happening in Montreal If Hester had been in Toronto then, not even Hester would have 
been arrested! I just kept quiet; I was cultivating try Canadian fiiendships, and most of rry fiiends thought that Trudeau could do no wrong that he was a prince. Even 
rry dear old fiiend Canon Campbell made a rather empty remark to me-but I would never challen^ him Canon Campbell said: 'Trudeau is our Kennedy, you know." I 
was glad that Canon Campbell didn't say 'Trudeau is our Kennedy" to Owen Meany, I think I know what Owen would have said. 

'OH, YOU MEAN TRUDEAU DIDDLED MARILYN MONROE?" Owen Meany would have said. But I didn't come to Canada to be a smart-ass American; and 
Canon Campbell told me that most smart-ass Canadians tend to 

move to the United States. I didrit want to be one of those people who are critical of everything In the seventies, there were a bt of complaining Americans m 
Toronto; some of them complained about Canada, too-Canada sold the United States over five hundred milon dollars' worth of amrrunition and other war supplies, 
these comphiners said. 

'Ts that Canadian or U.S. dollars?" I would ask. I was very cool; I wasn't going to jump into anything In short, I was doing ny best to be a Canadian; I wasn't ranting 
rry head olF about the gpddarm U.S. this or the motherfucking U.S. thatl And when I was told that, by , Canada-"per capita"- was earning more money as an 
international arms exporter than any other nation m the worU, I said, 'Realty? That's very interesting!" 

Someone said to me that most war resisters who returned to the United States couldn't take the Canadian climate; and what did I think of the seriousness of the war 
resistance if 'these people" coub be deterred from their commitment by a littb cold weather? I said it was coHer in New Hampshire. And db I know why not so many 
black Americans had come to Canada? someone asked me. And the ones who come don't stay, someone else said. It's because the ^tto where they come from 
treats themrucer, said someone else. I didn't say a word. I was more of an Angfcan than I ever was either a Congre^tionalist or an Episcopalian-or even a nondenomi- 
national, Kurd's Church whatever-1-wns. I was a participant at Grace Church on-the-Hill in a way that I had never been a participant before; arb I was gptting to be a 
good teacher, too. I was still young then; I was onty twenty-six. And I didn't have a ^llHend when I started teaching all those BSS girls-and I never once looked at one 
of them in that way, not once, not even at the ones who had their school^l crushes on me. Oh, there were quite a few years when those ^Is had their crushes on me- 
not anymore; not now, of course. But I still remenfoer those pretty girls; some of them even asked me to attend their wedding! In those earty years, when Canon 
Campbell was such a fiiend arb an inspiration to me-when I carried try Book of Common Prayer, and rry Manual for Draft-Agp Immigrants to Canada, everywhere I 
went!-I was a veritable card-carrying Canadian Whenever I'd run into one ofthat AMEX crowd-aib I didn't run into them often, not in Forest FBII-Iwoubrit even talk 
about the United States, or Vietiram I mrst have believed that try anger arb rry loireliness woub simpty go away-if I simpty let them go. There were ralfies; of course, 
there were protests. But I didn't attend; I didn't even hang out in Yorkville-that's how out of it I was! When 'The Riverboat" was gone, I didn't moum-or even sing ob 
folk songs to nyself I'd heard enou^ of Hester singing folk songs. I cut ny hair short then; I cut it short today. I've never had a beard. All those hippies, all those days 
of protest songs and "sexual freedom"; remerrber that? Owen Meany had sacrificed rruch more, he had sulfered rwch more-I was not even remotety interested in other 
peopfe's sacrifices or in what they imagined was their heroic suflering They say there's no zeal like the zeal of the convert-and that's the kind of Anglican I was. They 
say there's no citizen as patriotic as the new immigrant-and there was no one who tried any harder to be "assimilated" than I tried. They say there's no teacher with such 
a desire for his subject as the novice possesses-arb I taught those BSS girls to read and write their little mbdies offl In, there were , deserters from the U.S. armed 
forces; in, there were ,-that year, onty, Americans were prosecuted for Selective Service violations. I wonder how many more were burning or had already burned 
their draft cards. What did I care? Burning your draft card, coming to Canada, ^tting your nose busted by a cop in Ctucago-I never thou^ these ^stures were 
heroic, not compared to Owen Meaitys commitment. And by, more than forty thousarb Americans had died in Vietnam; I don't imagine that a single one of them 
would have thought that draft-card burning or coming to Canada was especialty "heroic"-nor woub they have thought that gptting arrested for rioting in Chicago was 
such a big fucking deal And as for Gordon Lightfoot arb NeJ Young as for Joni Mitchell arb Ian and SyMa-I'd already heard Bob Dylan and Joan Baez, and Hester. 



I'd even heard Hester sing 'Four Strong Winds." She was always quite good with the guitar, she had her nether's pretty voice-although Aunt Martha's voice was not as 
pretty as try mother's-which was merefy pretty, not strong enou^ not developed. Hester could have 

stood about live years of lessons from Graham MeSwiney, but she didn't believe in being taught to sing Singing was something "inside" her, she claimed. 

'YOU MAKE IT SOUND LIKE A DISEASE," Owen told her; but he was her nurrber-one supporter. When she was stru^Hng to write her own songs, I know that 
Owen gave her some ideas; later she told me that he'd even written some songs for her. And in those days she looked like a folk singer-which is to say any old way she 
wanted, or like everyone else: a Me dirty, a Me worldfy, a lot knocked-about. She boked hard-traveled, she boked as if she sbpt on a rug (with bts of men), she 
looked as if her hair smelbd of lobster. I remerrber her singing 'Four Strong Winds"-I remenber this veiy vividfy. I think I'll go out to Aberta, Weather's good there in 
the laD; I got some friends that I can go to workin' for. 

"WHERE'S ALBERTA?" Owen Meany had asked her. 

'Tn Canada, you asshole," Hester had said. 

'THERE'S NO NEED TO BE CRUDE," Owen had told her. "ITS A PRETTY SONG. IT MUST BE SAD TO GO TO CANADA" 

It was. He was about to become a second lieutenant m the U.S. Amy. 

'You think it's 'sad' to go to Canada!" Hester screamed at him "Where they're going to send you is a bt sadder." 

'T DON'T WANT TO DIE WHERE ITS COLD," said Owen Meaity. What he meant was, he believed he knew that he would die where it was warm-very warm On 
Christmas Eve,, two American servbemen were killed m Saigon when Viet Cong terrorists bonbed the U.S. bilbts; one week later, on New Year's Eve, Hester threw 
up-perhaps she upchucked with special verve, because Owen Meany was prompted to take the power of Hester's puking as a siga 

"IT LOOKS LIKE ITS GOING TO BE A BAD YEAR," Owen observed, while we watched Hester's spasms m the rose ^den Indeed, it was the year the war 
began m earnest; at bast, it was the year when the averagp unobservant American began to notice that we had a problem m Vietnam In February, the U.S. Air Force 
conducted Operation Flaming Dart-a "tactical air reprisal" 

"What does that mean?" I asked Owen, who was doing so well in his studbs of Military Scfence. 

'THAT MEANS WE'RE BOMBING THE SHIT OUT OF TARGETS IN NORTH VIETNAM," he said. In March, the U.S. Air Force begin Operation Rolling 
Thunder-"to interdbt the flow of supplies to the south." 

"What does that mean?" I asked Owen 

'THAT MEANS WE'RE BOMBING THE SHIT OUT OF TARGETS IN NORTH VIETNAM," said Owen Meaity. That was the month when the first American 
conbat troops landed in Vfetnam; in April, President Johnson authorized the use of U. S. ground troops- 'Tor oflensive operations in South Vbtnam" 

'THAI MEANS, 'SEARCH AND DESTROY, SEARCH AND DESTROY,' " Owen said. In May, the U.S. Navy began Operation Market Time-"to detect and 
intercept surface trafib m South Vfetnam coastal waters." Harry Hoyt was there; Harry was very happy in the Navy, his mother said. 

"But what are they doing there?" I asked Owen 

'THEYRE SEIZING AND DESTROYING ENEMY CRAFT," said Owen Meaity. It was out of conversations he had been having with one of his professors of 
Militaiy Scfence that he was pronpted to observe: 'THERE'S NO END TO THIS. WHAI WE'RE DEALING WITH IS GUERRILLA WARFARE. ARE WE 
PREPARED TO OBUTERAIE THE WHOLE COUNTRY? YOU CAN CALL IT 'SEARCH AND DESTROY OR 'SEIZE AND DESTROY-HTHER WAY, 
ITS DESTROY AND DESTROY. THERE'S NO GOOD WAY TO END IT." 

I coub not get over the idea of Harry Hoyt "seizing and destroying enemy craft"; he was such an idbt! He didn't even know how to play Little League baseball! I simpfy 
couldn't for^e him for the base on balls that led to Buz^ Thurston's easy g'ounder... that led to Owen Meany coming to the plate. If Hany had only struck out or hit 
the ball, everything mi^ have turned out dilferentfy. But he was a walker. 

'How coub Harry Hoyt possbfy be mvolvedm'seizing and destroying anything!'" I asked Owen "Harry isn't smart 
enough to recognize an 'eneny craft' if one sailed right over his head!" 

"HAS IT OCCURRED TO YOU THAI VIETNAM IS FULL OF HARRY HOYTS?" Owen asked. The professor of Militaiy Science who had impressed Owen, 
and given him a sense of catastrophe about the tactical and strate^ management of the war, was some crusty and critical old colonel of inlantry-a physical-fitness nut 
who thought Owen was too small for the conbat branches of the Amy. I believe that Owen excelled in his Military Science courses in an eflbrt to persuade this oH 
thug that he could more than compensate for his size; Owen spent mich after-class time chatting up the oH buzzard-it was Owen's intention to be the honor graduate, 
the number-one graduate from his ROTC unit. With a nunber-one rating Owen was sure, he would be assigned a "conbat arms designator"-In&ntiy, Armor, or 
Artillery. 

'I don't understand why you want a conbat branch," I said to him 

'TF THERE'S A WAR AND I'M IN THE ARMY, I WANT TO BE IN THE WAR," he said. 'I DON'T WANT TO SPEND THE WAR AIA DESK. LOOK AI 
IT THIS WAY: WE AGREE THAI HARRY HOYT IS AN IDIOT. WHO'S GOING TO KEEP THE HARRY HOYTS FROM GETTING THEIR HEADS 
BLOWN OFF?" 

'Oh, so you want to be a herol" I fob him 'If you were any smarter than Harry Hoyt, you'd be smart enough to spend the war at a deskl" 

I be^ to think more hi^% of the cobnel who thou^ Owen was too small for a conbat branch. His name was Eigpr, and I tried to talk to him once; in my view, I 
was doing Owen a lavor. 

'Oolonel Eigpr, sir," I said to him Despite the liver spots on fhe backs of his hands and the roll of sun-wrecked skin that onfy slight^ overlapped his tight, brown collar, 
he looked capable of about seventy-five fast push-ups on command. '1 know that you know Owen Meany, sir," I sab to him; he dbrit speak-he waited for me to 
continue, chewing his gum so conservative^ that you weren't sure he had any gum in his mouth at all; he mi^ have been engaged in some highty disciplined pattern of 
exercises for his tongue. 'I want you to know that I agree with you, sir," I sab. 'I don't think Owen Meany is suitable for conbat." The colonel-althou^ this was barefy 
detectable-stopped chewing 'It's not just his size," I ventured. "I amhis best Iriend, and even I have to question his stability-his emotional stability," I sab. 

"Thank you. That will be all," the colonel sab. 

'Thank you, sir," I said. It was May,; I watched Owen ebsefy-to see if he'd received aty further discouragement from Cobnel Eiger. Something mist have happened- 
the cobnel must have sab something to tum-because that was the spring when Owen Meany stopped smoking he just gave it up, cob. He took up running! In two 
weeks, he was running five mifes a day, he sab his goal-by the end of the month-was to avera^ six irinutes per mife. And he took up beer. 

"Why the beer?" I asked him 

"WHOEVER HEARD OF SOMEONE IN THE ARMY NOT DRINKING BEER?" he asked me. It sounded like something Cobnel Eiger would have said to him; 
probabfy the cobnel thou^ it was a further indication that Owen was a wimp-that he didn't drink. And so, by the time he left for Basic Training he was in pretty good 
shape-all that running even with the beer, was a favorable exchan^ for a pack a day. He admitted that he didn't like the running but he'd developed a taste for beer. 
He never drank very much of it-I never saw him get drunk, not before Basic Training-but Hester remarked that the beer vas% improved his disposition 
'Nothing woub make Owen exactfy melbw," she sab, 'but believe me: the beer helps." 

I felt fumy working for Meany Granite when Owen wasn't there. 



'TM ONLY GONE FOR SIX WEEKS," he pointed out. "AND BESIDES: I FEEL BETTER KNOWING YOURE IN CHARGE OF THE MONUMENT SHOP. 
IF SOMEONE DIES, YOUVE GOT THE PROPER MANNERS TO HANDLE THE ORDER FOR THE GRAVESTONE. I TRUST YOU TO HAVE THE 
RIGHT TOUCH." 

'Good bck!" I said to him. 

'DON'T EXPECT ME TO HAVE TIME TO WRITE- ITS GOING TO BE PRETTY INTENSE," he said. 'BASICALLY, I'VE GOT TO EXCEL IN THREE 
AREAS-ACADEMICS, LEADERSHIP, PHYSICAL FITNESS. FRANKLY, IN THE LATTER CATEGORY, I'M WORRIED ABOUT THE OBSTACLE 
COURSE-I HEAR THERE'S A 

WALL, ABOUT TWELVE FEET. THAT MIGHT BE A UTILE HIGH FOR ME." 

Hester was singing she refused to participate in a conversation about Basic Training she said that if she heard Owen recite his preferred COMBAT BRANCHES one 
more time, she would throw up. I'll never forgpt what Hester was singing it's a Canadian song and-over the years-Tve heard this song a hundred times. I guess it will 
always give me the shivers. Ifyou were evenjustbarefy alive in the sixties, I'msureyou'veheard the song that Hester sang the song I remerrber so vividfy. Four strong 
winds that blow lonefy, Seven seas that run high. All those things that don't changp come what may. But our good times are all gone, And I'm bound for movin' on. I'll 
look for you if I'm ever back this way. They sent him to Fort Kixtx, or maybe it was Fort Bra^ I Ibrget-once I asked Hester if she remerrbered whkh place it was 
where Owen was sent for Basic Training 

"All I know is, he shouldn't have gone-he should have gone to Canada," Hester said. How often I have thou^ that! There are times when I catch iryself looking for 
himeven expecting to see him Once, in Winston Churchill Park, when there were children rou^-housing-at least, moving qdckfy-I saw someone about his size, 
standing sli^itfy to the side of whatever activity was consuming the others, looking a trifle tentative but very alert, certainty eager to tiy what the others were doing but 
restraining himself or else picking the exaetty perfect moment to take charge. But Owen didn't come to Canada; he went to Fort Knox or Fort Bra^ where he Med 
the obstacle course. He was the best academiealty; he had the highest marks in leadership- whatever that is, and however the U.S. Anry determines what it is. But he 
had been right about the wall; it was a little hi^ for him-he sinpty couldn't ^t over it. He "foiled to negotiate the wall"-that was how the Amy put it. And since class 
rank in ROTC is composed of excellence in Academics, in Leadership, and in Physical Fitness, Owen Meany-just that simply-foiled to get a nurrber-one ranking his 
choice of a "corrbat arms designator" was, therefore, not assured. 

'But you're such a good jumper!" I told him 'Couldn't you just jump it-couldn't you grab hold of the top of the wall and haul yourself over it?" 

'I COULDN'T REACH THE TOP OF THE WALL!" he said. '1 AM A GOOD JUMPER, BUT I'M FUCKING FIVE FEET TALL! ITS NOT LIKE 
PRACHCING THE SHOT, YOU KNOW-I'M NOT ALLOWED TO HAVE ANYONE BOOST ME UP!" 

'Tmsorry,"! said. 'You've still got your whole senior year. Can't you work on Colonel Eiger? I'll bet you can convince him to ^e you what you want." 

'TVE GOT A NUMBER-TWO RANKING-DON'T YOU UNDERSTAND? ITS BY THE BOOK. COLONEL EIGER UKES ME-HE JUST DOESN'T 
THINK I'M FIT!" He was so distracted by his feihire, I didn't press him about giving me a dynamite lesson I felt guilty for ever speaking to Colonel Eiger-Owen was so 
rpset. But, at the same time, I didn't want him to gpt a corrbat-branch assignment. In the foil of', when we returned to Durham for our senior year, there were already 
protests against U.S. policy in Vietnarr^ that October, there were protests in thirty or fortyAmericancities-I think Hester attended about half of them Typical of me, I 
felt unsure: I thought the protesters made more sense than anyone who remotety subscribed to 'U.S. policy"; but I also thou^ that Hester and most of her triends were 
losers and jerks. Hester was already beginning to call herself a "socialist." 

'OH, EXCUSE ME, I THOUGHT YOU WERE A WAITRESS'." Owen Meany said. "ARE YOU SHARING ALL YOUR TIPS WITH THE OTHER 
WAITRESSES?" 

'Fuck you, Owen," Hester said. '1 could call iryself a Republican, and I'd still make more sense than you\" 

I had to agee. At the veiy least, it was inconsistent of Owen Meatty to want a confoat-branch assignment; with the keen eye he had always had for spotting bullshit, 
why would he want to go to Vietnam? And the war, and the protests-they were just beginning aityone could see that. On Christmas Day, President Johnson suspended 
Operation Rolling Thunder-no more borrbing of North Vietnam, "to induce negotiations for peace." Was anyone fooled by that? 

"MADE FOR TELEVISION!" said OwenMeatty. So why 

did he want to go there? Did he want to be a hero so badty that he would have gone anywhere! That foil he was told he was Adjutant General's Corps "material"; 
that was not what he wanted to hear-the Adjutant General's Corps was not a confoat branch. He was appealing the decision; mistakes of this kind-regrding one's 
orders- were almost common, he claimed. 

'I THINK COLONEL HGER IS IN MY CORNER," Owen said. "AS FAR AS I'M CONCERNED, I'M SHLL WAITING TO HEAR ABOUT A COMBAT 
BRANCH" 

ByNewYear'sEve,-whenHesterwasmakingherusualstatement intherosegrdenat Front Street-onty U.S. military personnel had been killed inaction; it was just 
the beginning I guess that figure did not include the death of Harry Hoyt; "in action" was not exaetty how poor Harry was killed. It had been just like another base on 
balls for Harry Hoyt, I thou^-snake-bit while waiting his turn with a whore, snake-bit while peeing under a tree. 

"JUST LIKE DRAWING A WALK," said Owen Meat^^. 'POOR HARRY." 

"His poor mother," try grarxlmother said; she was moved to expand upon her thesis on dying 'I would rather be irurdered by a maniac than bitten by a snake," she 
said. And so, in Gravesend, our first vision of death in Vietnam was not of that standard Viet Cong soldier in his sandals and black pajamas, with something that looked 
like a lampshade for a hat-and with the Soviet AK- assault rifle, using a .mmbullet, fired either single-shot or on M automatic. Rather, we turned to ny grandmother's 
Wharton Encyclopedia of Venomous Snakes-whkh had already provided Owen and me with several ni^itmares, when we were chfldren-and there we found our vision 
of the enerry in Southeast Asia: Russell's viper. Oh, it was so tempting to reduce the United States' misadventure in Vietnam to an enemy one could see\ Harry Hoyt's 
mother made up her mind that we were our enemy Less than a month after the New Year-after we had resumed our borrbing of North Vietnam and Operation Rolling 
Thunder was back on targpt-Mrs. Hoyt created her disturbance in the ofike of the Gravesend focal draft board, choosing to use their bulletin board to advertise that she 
would give free draft-counseling advke in her home-sessions in how to evade the draft. She managed to advertise herself all around the university, in Durham, too- 
Hester told me that Mrs. Hoyt drew more of a crowd from the university comrrunity than she was able to summon among the locals in Gravesend. The university 
students were closer to being drafted than those Graveserxl Hi^ School students who could mana^ to be accepted by even the fowlkst collegp or university. In, two 
miffion Americans had so-called student deferments that protected them from the draft. In a year, this would be modified-to exclude graduate students; but those 
graduate students in their second year, or further along in their studies, would keep their exemptions. I would foil perfeetty into the crack. When draft deferments for 
graduate students got the ax, I would be in ny first year of graduate school; ny draft deferment would gpt the ax, too. I would be summoned for a preinduction physical 
at ny focal Gravesend draft board, where I had every reason to expect I would be found fulty acceptable for induction-what was called - A-fit to serve, and staixiing at 
the head of the line. That was the kind of thing that Mrs. Hoyt was attempting to prepare us for-as earty as February,, she started warning the young people who would 
listen to her; she made contact with all of Harry's contemporaries in Gravesend. 

"Johnny Wheelwri^ you listen to me!" she said; she got me on the telephone at Front Street, and I was alraid of her. Even try grandmother thou^ that Mrs. Hoyt 
should be conducting herself "in a manner more suitable to mourning"; but Mrs. Hoyt was as mad as a hornet. She'd given Owen a lecture at the monument shop when 



she was picking out a stone for Harry! 

'T don't want a cross," she told Owen. "A bt of good God ever did him!" 

"YES, MA'AM," said OwenMeany. 

"And I don't want one of those things that bok like a stepping-stone-that's just like the mililary, to ^e you a grave that peopb can walk on!" Mrs. Hoyt said. 

'T UNDERSTAND," Owen told her. Then she lit into him about his ROTC "obligation," about how he shouU do everything he coub to end up with a "desk job"-if he 
knew what was good for him 

"And I don't mean a desk job in Saigonl" she said to him "Don't you dare be a participant m that genocide]" she told him "Do you want to set lire to small Asian 
women and children?" she asked him 
'NO, MA'AM!" said OwenMeany. 

To me, she said: 'They're not going to bt you be a graduate student in Diglish. What do they care about Diglish*? They barefy speak it!" 

'Yes, ma'am," I said. 

'You can't hide m g-aduate school-believe me, it won't work," said Mrs. Hoyt. "And unless you've got something wrong with you-I mean, physically-you're going to die 
in a rice paddy. Is there anything wrong with you?" she asked me. 

'Not that I know olj ma'am," I said. 

"Well, you ou^ to think of something," Mrs. Hoyt told me. 'I know someone who does psychiatric counseling; he can coach you-he can make you seem crazy. But 
that's risky, and you've got to start now-you need time to develop a history, if you're going to convince anybody you're insane. It's no good just gptting drunk and 
smearing dog shit in your hair the night before your physbal-if you don't devebp a mental history, it won't work to try to lake it." 

That, however, is what Buz^ Thurston tried-and it worked. It worked a Me too well He didn't devebp a "history" that was one day longer than two weeks; but even 
in that short time, he managpd to force enough abohol and drugs into Ms body to convince Ms body that it liked this form of abuse. To Mrs. Hoyt, Buz^ woub be as 
rruch a victim of the war as her Harry, Buz:^ would kill himself trying to stay out of Vbtnam 

"Have you thou^ about the Peace Corps?" Mrs. Hoyt asked me. She said she'd counseled one young man-also an English major-to appfy to the Peace Corps. He'd 
been accepted as an English teacher m Tanzania. It was a pity, she admitted, that the Red Chinese had sent about four hundred' 'advisers" to Tanzania m the summer of 
'; the Peace Corps, natural^, had withdrawn m a hurry. "Just think about it," Mrs. Hoyt said to me. 'Even Tanzania is a better idea than Vbtnam!" 

I tob her I'd think about it; but I thou^ I had so iruch time! Imagine this: you're a university semor, you're a virgin-do you believe it when someone tells you that you 
have to make up your mind between Vbtnam and Tanzania? 

'You better believe it," Hester told me. That was the year-, in Februaiy-when the Senate Foreign Relations Committee be^ televised hearings on the war. 

"I think you better talk to Mrs. Hoyt," rry grandmother told me. 'T don't want any grandson of nine to have anything to do with this mess." 

"Listen to me, John," Dan Needham said., 'TMs is not the time to do what Owen Meany does. This time Owen is making a mistake." 

I told Dan that I was alfaid I night be responsible for sabotaging Owen's desbe for a "corrbat arms designator"; I confessed that I'd tob Cobnel Eiger that Owen's 
"emotional stability" was questionable, and that I'd agreed with the cobnel that Owen was not suitabb for a corrbat branch I tob Dan I felt guilty that I'd sab these 
things 'behind Owen's back." 

"How can you feel 'guilty' for trying to save Ms life?" Dan asked me. Hester said the same thing, when I confessed to her that I had betrayed Owen to Colonel Ei^r. 
"How can you say you'betrayed' him? Ifyou love him, how could you waii what he wants? He's cra^!" Hester cried. "IftheAm^^ insists that he's not'lit' for corrbat, I 
could even bam to love the fucking Arrry!" 

But everyone was beginning to seem "crazy" to me. My graibmother just nuttered away at the television-all day and all li^. She was begrming to for^t things aib 
peopb-if she hadn't seen them on TV-and nxrre appalling, she remerrbered everything she'd seen on television with a mindless, automatic accrrracy. Even Dan 
Needham seemed crazy to me; for how many years coub anyone maintain enthusiasm for amateur theatricals, in general-and for the question of wMch role in A 
Christmas Carol best suited Mr. Fish, in particular? And although I did not sympathize with the Gravesend Gas Works for firing Mrs. Hoyt as their receptionist, I 
thou^ Mrs. Hoyt was cra^, too. Aib those town "patriots" who were appreheibed in the act of vandalizing Mrs. Hoyt's car and garagp were even crazier than she 
was. And Rector Wi®n, aib Ms wife, Barbara . . . they had always been crazy, now they were claiming that God "supported" the U.S. troops in Vietnam-theb 
implbation being mat to not support the presence of those troops was both anti-American and ungodfy. Although the Rev. Lewis Merrill was-with Dan Needham- the 
prineipal spokesman for what amounted to the antiwar movement within Gravesend Academy, even Mr. Merrill looked crazy to me; for all Ms talk about peace, he 
wasn't making any progress with Owen Meany. 

Of course, Owen was the craziest; I suppose it was always a toss-up between Owen and Hester, but reading the subject of Owen wanting and active^ seeking 
a corrbat-braneh assignment, there was no doubt in ny mind that Owen was the crazbst. 

"Why do you want to be a hero?" I asked him 
'YOU DON'T UNDERSTAND," he sab. 

'No, I don't," I admitted. It was the spring of our senbr year, ; I'd already been accepted into the graduate school at the University of New Hampshire-for the next 
year, at bast, I woubn't be going anywhere; I had ny - S deferment and was hanging on to it. Owen had already filled out Ms Officer Assignment Preference Statement- 
Ms DREAM SHEET, he calbd it. On Ms Personnel Action Form, he'd noted that he was "volunteering for oversea servbe." On both forms, he'd specified that he 
wanted to go to Vietnam: Inlkitry, Armor, or Artilleiy-in that order. He was not optimistic; with Ms nurrber-two ranking in Ms ROTC unit, the Amy was under no 
obli^tion to honor Ms chobe. He admitted that no one had been very encouragng reading Ms appeal to chan^ Ms assignment from the Adjutant General's Corps to a 
combat branch-not even Colonel Ei^r had encouragpd Mm 

'THE ARMY OFFERS YOU THE ILLUSION OF CHOICE-THE SAME CHOICE AS EVERYONE ELSE," Owen sab. While he was hoping to be reassigned, 
he woub toss around all the bullshit phrases favored by the Department of the Amy Headquarters: RANGER TRAINING, AIRBORNE TRAINING, SPECIAL 
FORCES TRAINING-one day when he said he wished he'd gone to JUMP SCHOOL, or to JUNGLE SCHOOL, Hester threw up. 

"Why do you want to go-at all?" I screamed at Mm 

'T KNOW THAT I DO GO," he said. 'TTS NOT NECESSARILY A MATTER OF WANTING TO." 

"Let me make sure I ^t this ri^" I sab to Mm 'You 'know' that you go whereT 
'TO VIETNAM," he sab. 

'T see," I sab. 

'No, you don't 'see,'" Hester sab. "Ask Mmhow he 'knows' that he goes to Vbtnam," she sab. 

"How do you know, Owen?" I asked Mm; I thougM I knew how he knew-it was the dream, and it ^ve me the shivers. Owen and I were sitting in the wooden, strain- 
backed chairs in Hestef s roach-infested kitchen. Hester was making a tomato sauce; she was not an exciting cook, and the kitchen retained the acbic, oMony odor of 
many of her previous tomato sauces. She wilted an oMon in cheap olive oil in a cast-bon skillet; then she poured in a can of tomatoes. She added water-and basil, 
ore^no, salt, red pepper, and sometimes a leftover bone from a pork chop or a lamb chop or a steak. She woub reduce this mess to a volume that was less than the 





original can of tomatoes, and the consistency of paste. This glop she would dump over pasta, which had been boiled until it was rwch too soft. Occasbnally, she would 
surprise us with a salad-the dressing for which was composed of too rruchvine^ and the same cheap olive oil she had employed in her assault of the onion 
Sometimes, after dinner, we would listen to rrusic on the living-room couch-or else Hester would sing something to Owen and me. But the couch was at present 
uninviting, the result of Hester taking pity on one of Durharris stray dogs; the rrutt had demonstrated its gratitude by bestowing upon Hester's living-room couch an 
infestation of fteas. Ibis was the life that Hester and I thou^ Owen valued too Me. 

'T DON'T WANT TO BE A HERO," said Owen Meai^^. 'ITS NOT THAT I WANT TO BE-ITS THAT I AM A HERO. I KNOW THATS WHAT I'M 
SUPPOSED TO BE." 

'How do you know?" I asked him. 

'ITS NOT THAT I WANT TO GO TO VIETNAM-ITS WHERE I HAVE TO GO. ITS WHERE I'M A HERO. I'VE GOT TO BE THERE," he said. 

'Tel him how you 'know' this, you asshole!" Hester screamed at him 

'THE WAY YOU KNOW SOME THINGS-YOUR OBUGAHONS, YOUR DESTINY OR YOUR FATE," he said. 'THE WAY YOU KNOW WHAT GOD 
WANTS YOU TO DO." 

'God wants you to go to Vietnam?" I asked him Hester ran oift of the kitchen and shut herself in the bathroom; she started running the water in the bathtub. 'Tm not 
listening to this shit, Owen-not one more time, I told you!" she cried. When Owen got up from the kitchen table to turn the flame down under the tomato sauce, we 
could hear Hester being siek in the bathroom 

"It's this dream, isn't it?" I asked trim He stirred the tomato sauce as if he knew what he was doing "Does Pastor 
Merrifl tel you that God wants you to go to Vietnam?" I asked him "Does Father Findley tel you that?" 

'THEY SAY ITS JUST A DREAM," said Owen Meany. 

'That's what / say-I don't even know what 1 is, brri I say it's just a dream," I said. 

"BUT YOU HAVE NO FAITH," he said. 'THATS YOUR PROBLEM" 

In the bathroom, Hester was sounding Ike New Year's Eve; the tomato sauce just simmered. Owen Meaity could manifest a certain calnness that I had never qule 
Iked; when he got Ike that when we were practicing the shot, I didn't want to touch trim-when I passed trim the bal, I fel uneasy, and when I had to put ny hands on 
trim, when I actual^ lifted him up, I always fel I was handing a creature that was not exac% human, or not qule real I wouldn't have been surprised if he had twisted 
lithe aft, iiny hands, and bltenme; orif-afterl'dlftedhln-he'djustkept onlfymg 
"It's onfy a dream," I repeated. 

"ITS NOT YOUR DREAM," said Owen Meany. 

"Don't be coy, don't play around wlh me," I told trim 

'TM NOT PLAYING AROUND," he said. "WOULD I REQUEST A COMBAT ASSIGNMENT IF I WERE PLAYING AROUND?" 

I be^ a^ii. 'Tn this dream, you're a hero?" I asked Wm 

'I SAVE THE CHILDREN," said Owen Meany. 'T SAVE LOTS OF CHILDREN." 

'Chldren?"Isaid. 

"IN THE DREAM," he said-'THEYRE NOT SOLDIERS, THEYRE CHILDREN." 

'Vietnamese cMdren?" I asked. 

'THATS HOW I KNOW WHERE IAM-THEYRE DEFINITELY VIETNAMESE CHILDREN, AND I SAVE THEM I WOULDN'T GO TO ALL THIS 
TROUBLE IF I WAS SUPPOSED TO SAVE SOLDIERS!" he added. 

'Owen, this is so cMdish," I said. 'You can't beleve that eveiytlring that pops ilo your head means somethmg! You can't have a dream and beleve that you 'know' 
what you're supposed to do!" 

'THAT ISN'T EXACTLY WHAT FAITH IS," he said, tuning Us attention to the tomato sauce. ' 'I DON'T BELIEVE EVERYTHING THAT POPS INTO MY 
HEAD-FAITH IS A UTILE MORE SELECTIVE THAN THAT." 

Some dreams, I suppose, are MORE SELECTIVE, too. Under the big pot of water lor the pasta, Owen turned the flame on-as tfthe sounds of Hester's diy heaves ii 
the bathroom were an mdication to hinthat her appetite would be returrring soon Then he went iito Hester's bedroom and fetched his diary. He didn't show 1 to me; 
he smpfy found the part he was bolting for, and he be^ to read to me. I didn't know I was hearing an edled version The word "dream" was never mentioned m his 
writing as if 1 were not a dream he was describmg but rather somethlig he had seen wlh rruch more certaily and authority than anythmg appearing to Irim m his sleep- 
as The were describmg an order ofevents he had absolutefywlnessed. Yet he remamed removed from what he saw, Ike someone watchmg through a wmdow, and the 
tone of the writing was not at al as urgent as the tone so often employed by The Voice; rather, the certaily and authority that I heard renrinded me of the phm, less- 
than-enthusiastic report of a documentary, whbhis the tone ofvoice ofthose undoubting parts ofthe Bible. 

'1 NEVER HEAR THE EXPLOSION. WHAT I HEAR IS THE AFTERMATH OF AN EXPLOSION. THERE IS A RINGING IN MY EARS, AND THOSE 
HIGH-PITCHED POPPING AND TICKING SOUNDS THAT A HOT ENGINE MAKES AFTER YOU SHUT IT OFF; AND PIECES OF THE SKY ARE 
FALLING, AND BITS OF WHITE-MAYBE PAPER, MAYBE PLASTER-ARE FLOATING DOWN LUCE SNOW. THERE ARE SILVERY SPARKLES IN 
THE AIR, TOO-MAYBE ITS SHATTERED GLASS. THERE'S SMOKE, AND THE SUNK OF BURNING; THERE'S NO FLAME, BUT EVERYTHING IS 
SMOLDERING. 

"WE'RE ALL LYING ON THE FLOOR I KNOW THE CHILDREN ARE ALL RIGHT BECAUSE-ONE BY ONE- THEY PICK THEMSELVES UP OFF 
THE FLOOR IT MUST HAVE BEEN A LOUD EXPLOSION BECAUSE SOME OF THE CHILDREN ARE STILL HOLDING THEIR EARS; SOME OF 
THEIR EARS ARE BLEEDING. THE CHILDREN DON'T SPEAK ENGUSH, BUT THEIR VOICES ARE THE FIRST HUMAN SOUNDS TO FOLLOW 
THE EXPLOSION. THE YOUNGER ONES ARE CRYING; BUT THE OLDER ONES ARE DOING THEIR BEST TO BE COMFORTING -THEYRE 
CHATTERING AWAY, THEYRE REALLY BABBLING, BUT THIS IS REASSURING. 

'THE WAY THEY LOOK AT ME, I KNOW TWO 

THINGS. I KNOW THAT I SAVED THEM-I DON'T KNOW HOW. AND I KNOW THAT THEYRE AFRAID FOR ME. BUT I DON'T SEE ME-I 
CAN'T TELL WHATS WRONG WITH ME. THE CHILDREN'S FACES TELL ME SOMETHING IS WRONG. 

"SUDDENLY, THE NUNS ARE THERE; PENGUINS ARE PEERING DOWN AT ME-ONE OF THEM BENDS OVER ME. I CAN'T HEAR WHAT I SAY 
TO HER, BUT SHE APPEARS TO UNDERSTAND ME-MAYBE SHE SPEAKS ENGUSH ITS NOT UNTIL SHE TAKES ME IN HER ARMS THAT I SEE 
ALL THE BLOOD-HER WIMPLE IS BLOOD-STAINED. WHILE I'M LOOKING AT THE NUN, HER WIMPLE CONTINUES TO BE SPLASHED WITH 
BLOOD-THE BLOOD SPATTERS HER FACE, TOO, BUT SHE'S NOT AFRAID. THE FACES OF THE CHILDREN-LOOKING DOWN AT ME-ARE 
FULL OF FEAR; BUT THE NUN WHO HOLDS ME IN HER ARMS IS VERY PEACEFUL. 

'OF COURSE, ITS MY BLOOD-SHE'S COVERED WITH MY BLOOD-BUT SHE'S VERY CALM WHEN I SEE SHE'S ABOUT TO MAKE THE SIGN 
OF THE CROSS OVER ME, I REACH OUT TO TRY TO STOP HER BUT I CAN'T STOP HER-ITS AS IF I DON'T HAVE ANY ARMS. THE NUN JUST 



SMILES AT ME. AFTER SHE'S MADE THE SIGN OF THE CROSS OVER ME, I LEAVE ALL OF THEM-I JUST LEAVE. THEY ARE STILL EXACTLY 
WHERE THEY WERE, LOOKING DOWN AT ME; BUT I’M NOT REALLY THERE. I'M LOOKING DOWN AT ME, TOO. I LOOK LIKE I DID WHEN I 
WAS THE BABY JESUS-YOU REMEMBER THOSE STUPID SWADDLING CLOTHES? THATS HOW I LOOK WHEN I LEAVE ME. 

'BUT NOW ALL THE PEOPLE ARE GROWING SMALLER-NOT JUST ME, BUT THE NUNS AND THE CHILDREN, TOO. I’M QUITE FAR ABOVE 
THEM, BUT THEY NEVER LOOK UP; THEY KEEP LOOKING DOWN AT WHAT USED TO BE ME. AND SOON I'M ABOVE EVERYTHING; THE 
PALM TREES ARE VERY STRAIGHT AND TALL, BUT SOON I'M HIGH ABOVE THE PALM TREES, TOO. THE SKY AND THE PALM TREES ARE 
SO BEAUTIFUL, BUT ITS VERY HOT-THE AIRIS HOTTER THAN ANY PLACE I'VE EVER BEEN. I KNOW I’M NOT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE.'' 

I didn't say anything he put his diaiy back in Hester's bedroom, he stirred the tomato sauce, he boked under the lid of the water pot to see if the water was near to 
boiling Then he went and knocked on the bathroom door; it was quiet m there. 

'Tl be out m a mbute," Hester said. Owen returned to the kitchen and sat down at the tabb with me. 

"It's just a dream, Owen," I said to him He folded his hands and regarded me patient^. I remerrbered that time he untied the safety rope when we'd been swimming in 
the old quarry. I remeirbered how angry he was-when we hadn't immediate^ jumped in the water to save him 

'YOU LET ME DROWN!" he'd said. 'YOU DIDN'T DO ANYTHING! YOU JUST WATCHED ME DROWN! I'M ALREADY DEAD!" he'd told us. 
"REMEMBER THAT: YOU LET ME DIE." 

'Owen," I said. 'Given your sensitive feelings for Catholics, why wouldn't you dream that a nun was your own special Angel of Death?" 

He boked down at his hands folded on top of the table; we could hear Hester's bath emptying 

"It's just a dream," I repeated; he shru^d. There was in his attitude toward me that same mfld pity and mild contempt I had seen before-when The Ffying Yankee had 
passed over the Maiden Hill trestb bridge, precise^ as Owen and I had passed under it, and I'd called this a "coincidence." 

Hester came out of the bathroom wrapped m a pale-yelbw towel, carrying her clothes. She went into the bedroom without looking at us; she shut the door, and we 
could hear her shaking the chest of drawers, the coat han^rs protesting her roughness m the closet 

'Owen," I said. 'You're very orignal, but the dream is a stereotype-the dream is stupid. You're going in the Anry, there's a war m Vietnam-do you think you'd have a 
dream about saving American children? And, natural^, there woub be palm trees-what would you expect? Igloos?" 

Hester came out of the bedroom in fresh clothes; she was roughfy toweling her hair dry. Her cbthes were almost an exact exchange for what she'd worn before-she 
wore a different pair ofbbe jeans and a different, ill-fitting turtleneck jersey, the extent to which Hester ever changed her cbthes was a changp from black to navy bbe, 
or vice versa. 

'Owen," I said. 'You can't believe that God wants you to go to Vfetnamfor the purpose of making yourself available to rescue these characters in a dreaml" 

He neither nodded nor shru^d; he sat veiy still looking at his hands folded on top of the table. 

'That's exac% what he believes-you've hit the nail on the head," Hester said. She gripped the damp, pale-yelbw towel and rolled it tightfy into what we used to call a 
"rat's tai" She snapped the towel very cbse to Owen Meanys lace, but Owen didrit move. 'That's it, isn't it? You asshole!" she yelled at him She snapped the towel 
agam-then she unrolbd it and ran at him, wrapping the towel around his head. 'You think God wants you to go to Vietnam-dorit you?" she screamed at him She 
wrestled him out of Hs chair-she held his head in the towel m a headbck and she lay on her side across his chest, pinning him to the kitchen floor, while she be^ to 
pound him m the lace with the fist of her free hand. He kicked his feet, he tried to grab for her hair; but Hester rriBt have outweighed Owen Meany by at least thirty 
pounds, and she appeared to be hitting him as hard as she coub. When I saw the bbod seep through the pale-yelbw towel, I grabbed Hester around her waist and 
tried to pull her offhim It wasn't easy, I had to get rry hands on her throat and threaten to strangb her before she stopped hitting him and tried to hit me. She was very 
strong and she was hysterical; she tried to demonstrate her headbck on me, but Owen got the towel off his head and tackbd Hester at her ankles. Then it was his turn 
to attempt to gpt her off me. Owen's nose was bleeding and his lower lip, which was spft and pufly, was bleeding too; but toother we managed to take control of her. 
Owen sat on the backs of her legs, and I kneeled between her shoulder blades and pulled her arms down flush to her sides; this still left her free to thrash her head all 
around-she tried to bite me, and when she couldn't, she began to bang her lace on the kitchen floor until her nose was bleeding 

'You don't bve me, Owen!" Hester screamed. ’Tf you bved me, you wouldn't go-ix)t for all the goddamn children in the world! You wouldn't go if you bved me!" 
Owen and I stayed on top of her until she started to ciy, and she stopped bangng her lace on the floor. 

'YOU BETTER GO," Owen said to me. 

'No, you better go, Owen," Hester said to him 'You better ^t the fuck out of here!" 

And so he took his diary from Hester's bedroom, and we left together. It was a warm spring ni^. I folbwed the tomato-red pickup to the coast; I knew where he was 
going I was sure that he wanted to sit on the breakwater at %e Harbor. The breakwater was made of the skg-the broken slabs-from the Meany Granite Quarry, 
Owen always felt he had a ri^ to sit there. From the breakwater, you got a pretty view of the tiny harbor; m the spring not that many boats were in the water-it didn't 
quite feel like summer, which was the time of year when we usualfy sat there. But this summer would be different, anyway. Because I was teaching ninth-grade 
Expository Writing at Graveseixl Aeadeiry in the fell, I wasn't going to work this summer. Even a part-time job at Gravesend Acaderry woub more than compensate 
for ny graduate-school expenses; even a part-time job-for the whole school year-was worth more than another summer working for Meatty Granite. BesMes: ny 
grandmother had given me a little money, and Owen would be in the Amy. He had treated himself to thirty days between his graduation and the beginning of his active 
duty as a secoib lieutenant. We'd talked about taking a trip together. Exeept for his Bask Training-at Fort Knox or Fort Bra^-Owen had never been out of New 
Digland; I'd never been out of New England, either. 

"Both of you should go to Canada," Hester had told us. "And you shoub stay there!" 

The salt water rushed in and out of the breakwater; pools of water were trapped in the rocks below the high-tide mark. Owen stuck his fece in one of these tide pools; 
his nose had stopped bleeding but his lip was split quite deepfy-it continued to bleed-and there was a sizable swelling above one of his eyebrows. He had two black 
eyes, one very iruch blacker than the other aib so pufly that the eye was closed to a slit. 

'YOU THINK VIETNAM IS DANGEROUS," he sab. 'YOU OUGHT TO TRY LIVING WITH HESTERI" 

But he was so exasperating! How coub anyone live with Owen Meany and, knowing what he thought he knew, ix)t be moved to beat the shit out of him? We sat on the 
breakwater until it grew dark and the mosquitoes began to bother us. 

"Are you hungry?" I asked him He pointed to his fewer lip, whkh was still bleeding 'T 

DON’T THINK I CAN EAT ANYTHING," he sab, 'BUT I’LL GO WITH YOU." 

We went to one of those clam-shack restaurants on "the strip." I ate a lot of fried clams and Owen sipped a beer- throu^ a straw. The waitress knew us-she was a 
University of New Hampshire girl 

'You better gpt some stitches in that lip before it fells oflj" she told Owen We drove-Owen in the tomato-red pickup, and I followed him in ny Volkswagen-to the 
emer^ncy room of the Gravesend Hospital It was a slow ni^-not the summer, aib not a weekeib-so we didrit have to wait long There was a hassle concerning 
how he interbed to pay for his treatment. 




"SUPPOSE I CAN'T PAY?" he asked. "DOES THAT MEAN YOU DON'T TREAT ME?" 

I was surprised that he had no health insurance; apparent^, there was no policy for coverage in his lan% and he hadn't even paid the small premium asked of students 
at the university for group benefits. Fina% I said that the hospital could send the bill to n^? grarxlmother; everyone knew who Harriet Wheehvri^ was-even the 
emer^ncy-room receptionist- and, after a phone call to Grandmother, this method of payment was accepted. 

"WHAT A COUNTRY!" said Owen Meany, while a nervous-looking young doctor-who was ix)t an American- put four stitches in his lower lip. "AT LEAST WHEN I 
GET IN THE ARMY, I'LL HAVE SOME HEALTH INSURANCE!" 

Owen said he was ashamed to take money Ifom try grandmother-''SHE'S ALREADY GIVEN ME MORE THAN I DESERVED!" But when we arrived at Front 
Street, a difierent problem presented itself 

'Merciful Heavens, Owen!" ny grarxlmother said. 'You've been in afightl" 

'T JUST FELL DOWNSTAIRS," he said. 

"Don't you lie to me, Owen Meany!" Grarxlmother said. 

'T WAS ATTACKED BY JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AT HAMPTON BEACH," Owen said. 

"Don't you lie to me!" Grandmother repeated. I could see that Owen was struggling to ascertain the elfect upon rry grandmother of telling her that her granddau^iter 
had beaten the shit out of him; Hester-except for her vomiting- was always relative^ subdued aroutxl Grarxlmother. Owen pointed to me. "HE DID IT," Owen said. 
'MercifulHeavens!" rry grarxlmother said. 'You should be ashamed ofyorrrselfl" she said to me. 

'T didn't mean to," I said. 'We weren't having a reed fight-we were just rou^rhousing" 

'IT WAS DARK," said Owen Meany. "HE COULDN'T SEE ME VERY CLEARLY." 

'You should still be ashamed of yourself!" rry grarxlmother said to me. 

'Yes," I said. This Me misunderstanding seemed to cheer rrp Owen My grandmother commeneed to wait on him, hand and foot-and Ethel was summoned and 
directed to coneoct something nourishing for him in the blerxier: a fresh pineapple, a banana, some ice cream, some brewer's yeast. "Something the poor boy can drink 
through a straw!" rry grarxlmother said. 

'YOU CAN LEAVE OUT THE BREWER'S YEAST," said Owen Meany. After rry grandmother went to bed, we sat ip watching The Late Show and he teased me 
about rry new reputation-as a bulfy. The movie on The Late Show was at least twenty years oid-Betty Grable in Moon over Miami, The rrusic, arrd the setting, nrade 
me thmk of the place called The Oran^ Grove and rry mother performing as 'The Lady fti Red." I would probabfy never krxrw any more about that, I thought. 

'You remerrber the play you were going to write?" I asked Owea "About the supper chib-about 'The Lady fti Red'?" 

"SURE, I REMEMBER. YOU DIDN'T WANT ME TO DO FT," he said. 

'T thou^ you mi^ have done it, anyway," I said. 

'T STARTED IT-A COUPLE OF TIMES," he said. 'IT WAS HARDER THAN ITHOUGHT-TO MAKE UP A STORY" 

Carole Landis was fti Moon over Miami, arxi Don Ameche; remerrber them? It's a story about husbarxi-hunting in Florida. Just the glow of the televiskrn lit Owen's lace 
Mien he said, 'YOU'VE GOT TO LEARN TO FOLLOW THINGS THROUGH-ff YOU CARE ABOUT SOMETHING, YOU'VE GOT TO SEE IT ALL THE 
WAY TO THE END, YOU'VE GOT TO TRY TO FINISH IT. I'LL BET YOU NEVER EVEN LOOKED IN A BOSTON TELEPHONE DIRECTORY-FOR A 
BUSTER FREEBODY," he said. 

'It's a made-up name," I said. 

'ITS THE ONLY NAME WE KNOW," Owen said. 

'No, I didn't bok it up," I said. 

'YOU SEE?" he said. 'THERE ACTUALLY ARE A FEW FREEBODYS-BUT NO 'BUSTER,'" he said. 

"Maybe 'Buster' is just a nbkname," I said-with more interest now. 

'NONE OF THE FREEBODYS I SPOKE WITH HAD EVER HEARD OF A 'BUSTER,'" said Owen Meany. "AND THE OLD PEOPLE'S HOMES WON'T 
RELEASE A UST OF NAMES-DO YOU KNOW WHY?" he asked tw. 

"Wlty?" I asked him 

'BECAUSE CRIMINALS COULD USE THE NAMES TO FIND OUT WHO'S NO LONGER LIVING AT HOME. IF THE SAME NAME IS STILL IN THE 
PHONE BOOK- AND ff THE HOUSE OR THE APARTMENT HASN'T BEEN REOCCUPIED-THEN THE CRIMINALS HAVE FOUND AN EASY 
PLACE TO ROB: NOBODY HOME. THATS WHY THE OLD PEOPLE'S HOMES DON'T GIVE OUT ANY NAMES," he said. "INTERESTING, HUH? IF 
ITS TRUE," he added. 

'You've been busy," I said; he shru^d. 

"AND THE USITNGS IN THE YELLOW PAGES- THOSE PLACES THAT OFFER 'LIVE MUSIC,'" he said. 'NOT ONE OF THOSE PLACES IN ALL OF 
BOSTON HAS EVER HEARD OF A BIG BLACK BUSTER FREEBODY! IT WAS SO LONG AGO, BUSTER FREEBODY MUST BE DEAD." 

'Td hate to see your phone bill," I toU him 
'I USED HESTER'S PHONE," he said. 

'Tm surprised she didn't beat the shit out ofyou for that," I said. 

"SHE DID," Owen said; he turned his foce away from the gbwing li^ of the TV 'T WOULDN'T TELL HER WHAT THE PHONE CALLS WERE ABOUT, AND 
SHE THOUGHT I HAD ANOTHER GIRLFRIEND." 

"Why don't you have another gftifrierxi?" I asked him; he shru^d a^fti. 

"SHE DOESN'T BEAT ME UP ALL THE TIME," Owen said. What coub I say? I didn't even have a girlfriend. 

"We ou^ to think about our trip," I said to him "We've got thirty days coming up-where do you want to go?" 

"SOMEWHERE WARM," said Owen Meany. 

'It's warm everywhere-m June," I remitxled him 

'TD LIKE TO GO WHERE THERE ARE PALM TREES," Owen said. We watched Moon over Miami for a while, in sifence. 

"We coub drive to Fbrba," I said. 

'NOT IN THE PICKUP," he sab. 'THE PICKUP WOULDN'T MAKE IT TO FLORIDA" 

"We coub take rry Vokswa^n," I said. 'We could drive to Califomia m the Beetle-no problem" 

'BUT WHERE WOULD WE SLEEP?" Owen asked n£. 'T CAN'T AFFORD MOTELS." 

'Grarxlmother woub lerb us the money," I sab. 

'TVE TAKEN ENOUGH MONEY FROM YOUR GRANDMOTHER," he sab. 

'Well, / coub lerb you the money," I said. 



'ITS THE SAME MONEY," said Owen Meany. 

"We could take a tent-and sleeping bags," I said. "We could canp out." 

'TVE THOUGHT OF THAT," he said. 'TF WE CARRY A LOT OF CAMPING STUFF, WE'D BE BETTER OFF IN THE PICKUP-BUT THE PICKUP 
WOULD DIE ON US, ON A TRIP OF THAT DISTANCE." 

Was there anything Owen Meany hadn't thou^ of before I'd thought of it? I wondered. 

"WE DON'T HAVE TO GO WHERE THERE ARE PALM TREES-IT WAS JUST AN IDEA," Owen said. We weren't in the mood for Moon over Miami; a stoiy 
about husband-hunting requires a special mood. Owen went out to the pickup and got his flashli^; then we walked up Front Street to Linden Street-past the 
Gravesend High School to the cemeteiy. The night was still warm, and not especialfy dark. As graves go, ny mothef s grave looked pretty nice. Grandmother had 
planted a border of crocuses and dallbdils and tulips, so that even in the spring there was cobr; and Grandmother's touch with-roses was evident by the well-pruned 
rose bush that took very firm grasp of the trellis that stood like a comfortable headboard directfy behind rry mother's grave. Owen played the flashlight over the beveled 
edges of the gravestone; I'd seen better work with the diamond wheel-Oweris work was rruch, rruch better. But I never supposed that Owen had been old enou^ to 
iashion rry mother's stone. 

"MY FATHER WAS NEVER AN EXPERT WITH THE DIAMOND WHEEL," Owen observed. 

Dan Needham had recentfy placed a fresh bouquet of spring flowers in front of the gravestone, but Owen and I could still manage to see the lettering of ny mother's 
name-and the appropriate dates. 

"If she were alive, she'd be forty-three!" I said. "Imagine that." 

"SHE'D STILL BE BEAUTIFUL!" said Owen Meaity. When we were walking back abng Linden Street, I was thinking that we coub take a trip "Down East," as 
peopb m New Hampshire say-by whbh they mean, abng the coast of Maine, all the way to Nova Scotia. 

'Coub the pbkup make it to Nova Scotia?" I asked Owen. 'Suppose we just took it easy, and drove abng the coast of Mame-not in any hurry, not caring about when 
we arrived in Nova Scotia, not even caring if we ever arrived there-do you think the pbkup could handle that?" 

'TVE BEEN THINKING ABOUT THAT," he sab. 'YES, I THINK WE COULD DO THAT-IF WE DIDN'T TRY TO DRIVE TOO MANY MILES IN ONE 
DAY. WITH THE PICKUP WE COULD CERTAINLY CARRYALL THE CAMPING GEAR WE'D EVER NEED-WE COULD EVEN PITCH THE TENT IN 
THE BACK OF THE PICKUP, IF WE EVER HAD A PROBLEM FINDING DRY OR LEVEL GROUND...." 

'That would be frin!" I said. 'Tve never been to Nova Scotia-I've never been very tar into Mame." 

On Front Street, we stopped to pet someone's cat. 

'TVE ALSO BEEN THINKING ABOUT SAWYER DEPOT," sab Owen Meany. 

"What about it?" I asked him 

'TVE NEVER BEEN THERE, YOU KNOW," he sab. 

'It's not realty very interesting m Sawyer Depot," I said cautiously. I didn't think ny Aunt Martha and Uncb Alfred would welcome Owen Meany into their home with 
open arms; and consbering what had just happened with Hester, I wondered what attraction Sawyer Depot still had for Owen. 

'TD JUST LIKE TO SEE IT," he said. 'TVE HEARD SO MUCH ABOUT IT. EVEN IF THE EASTMANS WOULDN'T WANT ME IN THE HOUSE, 
PERHAPS YOU COULD SHOW ME LOVELESS LAKE-AND THE BOAT-HOUSE, AND MAYBE THE MOUNTAIN WHERE ALL OF YOU WENT 
SKIING. AND FIREWATER!" he said. 

'Firewater's been dead for years!" I fob him 

'OH," he sab. My grandmother's driveway looked like a parking lot. There was Grandmother's old Cadillac, and ny Volkswagen Beetle, and the dusty tomato-red 
pickup; and parked at the rear of the fine was Hester's hand-me-down ' Chevy. She rrust have been out looking for Owen; and when she'd seen the pickup in 
Grandmother's driveway, she rrust have gone into Front Street to find him We found her asleep on the couch; the onty fight that flashed over her was the ghastty, 
bone-cobred glow from the TV, whbh she had turned to another channel-apparentty, Hester hadn't been m the mood for Moon over Miami, either. She had Men 
asleep watching Duchess of Idaho. 

"HESTER HATES ESTHER WILLIAMS, UNLESS ESTHER IS UNDERWATER," sab Owen Meany. He went and sat besbe Hester on the couch; he touched 
her hair, then her cheek. I switched the channel; there was never just one Late Show-not anymore. Moon over Miami was over; something called The Late, Late Show 
had begun in its place-John Wayne, in Operation Pacific. 

"HESTER HATES JOHN WAYNE," Owen sab, and Hester woke up. John Wayne was in a submarine in World War Two; he was battling the Japanese. 

'Tmnot watching a war movie," Hester sab; she turned on the lamp on the end table next to the couch-she examined the stitches in Owen's lip cbsety. "How many?" 
she asked him 

'FOUR," he told her. She kissed him veiy softly on his upper lip and on the tip of his nose, and on the comers of his mouth-being very careful not to kiss the stitches. 
'Tmsorry! I bve you!" she whispered to him 

'TM OKAY," sab Owen Meany. I flbked through the channels until I found something interesting- Sherbck Holmes m Terror by Ni^ with Basil Rathbone. 

'T can't remerrber if I've seen this one," Hester sab. 

'T know I've seen it, but I can't remerrber it," I sab. 

"ITS THE ONE WITH THE JEWEL ON THE TRAIN-ITS A PRETTY GOOD ONE," said Owen Meany. He curled up next to Hester on the couch; he laid his 
head a^inst her bosom, and she cradbd him in her arms. In a few minutes, he was fast asleep. 

"Better turn the volume down," Hester whispered to me. When I looked at her-to see if I'd bwered the volume enou^-she was crying 
"I think rH go to bed," I fob her qdetty. 'Tve seen Sherbck Holmes a hundred times." 

"We'll stay a while," Hester said. "Good night." 

"He wants to go to Sawyer Depot," I fob her. 

'T know," she sab. I lay in bed awake a long time. When I heard their vobes in the driveway, I got up and went into ny mother's empty bedroom; from the window 
there, I coub see them The curtains were never drawn m ny mother’s bedroom, in memory of how she had hated the darkness. It was almost dawn, and Hester and 
Owen were discussing how they would drive back to Durham 
'Tl follow you," Hester said. 

'NO, I'LL FOLLOW YOU," he told her. Then I graduated from the University of New Hampshire-a B. A in Ehgfish, cum brde. Owen just plain graduated- Second 
Lfeutenant Paul O. Meany Jr., with a B.S. in Geobgy. He was not reassigned to a corrbat branch; he was ordered to report to Fort Benjamin Harrison m Indiana, 
where he would undertake an eight- to ten-week course m Basic Administration for the Adjutant General's Corps. After that, the Amy wanted him to report to a 
comrrunbations command m Arizona. Althou^ the Amy mi^ later send him anywhere m the country-or even to Saigon-they were assigning him to a desk job. 
"SECOND LIEUTENANTS ARE SUPPOSED TO BE PLATOON LEADERS'!" said Owen Meany. Naturalty, Hester and I had to conceal how pleased we were. 





Even in Vietnani, the Adjutant General's Corps was not a branch with a hi^ rate of casualties. We knew he wouldn't ^e up; every few months he would fill out 
another Personnel Action Form, requesting a new assignment-and he claimed that Cobnel Eigpr had provided him with the name and telephone nuniier of someone in 
the Pentagon, a certain major who allegpdfy supervised the personnel files and assignments of the junior oflScers. Hester and I knew better than to ever underestimate 
Owen's powers of manipulation But, for the moment, we thought he was safe; and the U.S. Amy, I believed, was not as easy to manipulate as a childreris Christmas 
pagpant. 

"What exactfydoes the Adjutant General's Corps doT I asked him cautiousfy. But he wouldn't discuss it. 

'THIS IS JUST AN INTERIM ASSIGNMENT," said Owen Meany. Dan and I had to lau^ it was fimny to think of him sufiering throu^ a Basic Administration 
course in Indiana when what he had imagined for himself was jumping out of a helicopter and hacking his way throu^ a jungle with his machete and his M-. Owen was 
angry, but he wasn't depressed; he was irritable, but he was determined. Then one evening I was walking throu^ the Gravesend Acadeny campus and I saw the 
tomato-red pickup parked in the circular driveway from which poor Dr. Dokler's Vokswa^n Beetle had been elevated to its moment in histoiy. The headli^ of the 
pickup were shining across the vast lawn in front of the Main Acadeny Building; the lawn was frill of chairs. Rows upon rows of chairs, and the benches from The Great 
Hall, were spread out across the lawn-I would estimate that there was seating for five hundred people. It was that time of the year when Gravesend Acadeny hoped it 
wouldn't rain; the chairs and benches were asserrbled for the annual commencement. If it rained-to evetyone's sorrow-there was no place lar^ enou^ to hold the 
commencement, except the gym; not even The Great Hall would hold the crowd. Commencement had been outdoors the year I graduated- the year Owen should have 
graduated, the year he should have been our class valedictorian Hester was sitting by herself in the cab of the pickup; she motioned to me to ^t in and sit beside her. 

' 'Where is he?" I asked her. She pointed into the path of the pickup truck's headli^. Beyond the rows upon rows of chairs and benches was a makeshift sta^, 
draped with the Gravesend Acadeny banner and dotted with chairs for the dignitaries and the speakers; at the center of this stage was the podium, and at the podium 
was Owen Meany. He was looking out over the hundreds of empty seats-he appeared to be a little blinded by the pickup truck's headli^its, but he needed the li^ in 
order to see his valedictoty speech, which he was reading 

'He doesn't want aryone to hear it-he just wants to say it," Hester said. When he joined Hester and me in the cab of the pickup, I 
said to him; "I would have liked to hear that. Won't you read it to us?" 

"ITS OVER," said Owen Meany. 'ITS JUST SOME OLD HISTORY." 

And so we departed for the north country-for Sawyer Depot, and Loveless Lake. We took the pickup; we did not take Hester. I'm not sure if she wanted to come. 
She had made the eflbrt to speak to her parents; Uncle Alfred and Aunt Martha were always happy to see me, and they were polite-if not exac% warm-to Owen 
Meany. We spent the first ni^ of our trip in the Eastmans' house in Sawyer Depot. I slept in Noah's bed; Noah was in the Peace Corps-I believe he was teaching 
Forestiy or 'Forest Management," to Ni^rians. Uncle Alfred referred to what Noah was doing as a' 'tickef - Africa, or the Peace Corps, was Noah's "ticket out of 
Vietnam," Uncle Alfred said. That summer, Simon was running the sawmill; over the years, Simon had injured his knees so ofien-skiing-that Simon's knees were his 
ticket out of Vietnam- Simon had a -F deferment; he was jud^d physical^ unfit for service. 'Unless the county is invaded by aliens," Simon said, "good old Uncle 
Sam won't take me!" 

Owen referred to his course in Basic Administration for the Adjutant General's Corps as TEMPORARY Arizona would also be TEMPORARY, Owen said. Uncle 
Alfred was very respectful of Owen's desire to go to Vietnam, but Aunt Martha-over our elegant dinner-questioned the war's "morality." 

'YES, I QUESHON THAT, TOO," said Owen Meany. "BUT I FEEL ONE HAS TO SEE SOMETHING FIRSTHAND TO BE SURE. I'M CERTAINLY 
INCLINED TO AGREE WITH KENNEDYS ASSESSMENT OF THE VIETNAMESE PROBLEM-WAY BACK IN NINETEEN SIXTY-THREE. YOU MAY 
RECALL THAT THE PRESIDENT SAID: 'WE CAN HELP THEM, WE CAN GIVE THEM EQUIPMENT, WE CAN SEND OUR MEN OUT THERE AS 
ADVISERS, BUT THEY HAVE TO WIN IT, THE PEOPLE OF VIETNAM' I THINK THAT POINT IS STILL VALID-AND ITS CLEAR TO ALL OF US 
THAT THE 'PEOPLE OF VIETNAM ARE NOT WINNING THE WAR WE APPEAR TO BE TRYING TO WIN IT FOR THEM. 

"BUT LETS SUPPOSE, FOR A MOMENT, THAT WE BELIEVE IN THE STATED OBJECTIVES OF THE JOHNSON ADIVUNISTRAHON'S VIETNAM 
POUCY- AND THAT WE SUPPORT THIS POUCY WE AGREE TO RESIST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION IN SOUTH VIETNAM-WHETHER IT 
COMES FROM THE NORTH VIETNAMESE OR THE VIET CONG. WE SUPPORT THE IDEA OF SELF-DETERMINAnON FOR SOUTH VIETNAM- 
AND WE WANT PEACE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA IF THESE ARE OUR OBJECTTVES-IF WE AGREE THAT THIS IS WHAT WE WANT-WHY ARE WE 
ESCALATING THE WAR? 

'THERE DOESN'T APPEAR TO BE A GOVERNMENT IN SAIGON THAT CAN DO VERY WELL WITHOUT US. DO THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
PEOPLE EVEN LIKE THE MIUTARY JUNTA OF MARSHAL KY? NATURALLY, HANOI AND THE VIET CONG WILL NOT NEGOTIATE FOR A 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT IF THEY THINK THEY CAN WIN THE WAR! THERE'S EVERY REASON FOR THE UNITED STATES TO KEEP ENOUGH 
OF OUR GROUND FORCES IN SOUTH VIETNAM TO PERSUADE HANOI AND THE VIET CONG THAT THEY COULD NEVER ACHIEVE A 
MIUTARY VICTORY. BUT WHAT DOES IT ACCOMPUSH FOR US TO BOMB THE NORTH? 

"SUPPOSING THAT WE MEAN WHAT WE SAY-THAT WE WANT SOUTH VIETNAM TO BE FREE TO GOVERN ITSELF-WE SHOULD BE 
PROTECTING SOUTH VIETNAM FROM ATTACK. BUT IT APPEARS THAT WE ARE AUACKING THE WHOLE COUNTRY- FROM THE AIR! IF 
WE BOMB THE WHOLE COUNTRY TO BITS-TO PROTECT IT FROM COMMUNISM- WHAT KIND OF PROTECHON IS THAT? 

'I THINK THATS THE PROBLEM," said Owen Meany, 'BUT I'D TIKE TO SEE THE SITUATION FORMYSELF." 

My Uncle Alfred was speechless. My Aunt Martha said: 'Yes, I see!" Both of them were impressed. I realized that a part of the reason why Owen had wanted to come 
to Sawyer Depot was to give himself an opportunity to impress Hester's parents. I'd heard Owen's Vietnam thesis before; it was not very orignal-I think it was 
borrowed from something Arthur ScWesingpr, Jr., had written or said-but Owen's deliveiy was impressive. I thou^ it was sad that Hester made so Me effort to 
impress Uncle Alfred and Aunt Martha, and that she was so unimpressed by them 

At bedtime, I could hear Owen babbling away to Aunt Martha-she had put him in Hestef s room Owen was inquiring about the specific teddy bears and dolls 
and figurines. 

"AND HOW OLD WAS SHE WHEN SHE UKED THIS ONE?" he would ask Aunt Martha. "AND I SUPPOSE THAT THIS ONE DATES BACK TO THE 
FIREWATER ERA," he would say. Before I went to bed, Simon said to me appreciative^:'Owen's just as weird as ever! Isn't he great!" 

I fell asleep remembering how Owen had first appeared to rry cousins-that day in the attic at Front Street when we were contending over the sewing machine and 
Owen stood in the sun from the skylight that blazed throu^ his ears. I remembered how he had appeared to all of us: like a descending angel-a tiny but fiery god, sent 
to adjudicate the emors of our ways. In the morning Owen su^sted that we move on to Loveless Lake. Simon advised us to use the boathouse as a base camp. 
When he got off work at the sawmill, Simon said, he would come take us waterskiing we could sleep in the boathouse at ni^. There were a couple of comfortable 
couches that unfolded to make beds, and the boathouse had new screens on the windows. There were some kerosene lamps; there was an outhouse nearby, and a 
hand pump drew the lake water into a sink by the bar; there was a propane-gas stove, and some kettles for boiling water-for drinking In those days, we were albwed 
to bathe (with soap!) in the lake. Owen and I agreed that it was cozier than camping in our tent; also, for me it was relaxing to get away from Uncle Alfred and Aunt 
Martha-and the effort that Owen made to impress them At the lake, we were left alone; Simon appeared on^ at the end of the day to take us waterskiing-he had a 



steady girlfriend, so we rarefy saw him at rii^. We cooked harrburgprs on a charcoal grill on the boatslip; we cau^ sunfish and perch off the dock-and smaDmouth 
bass when we went out in the canoe. At ni^ Owen and I sat on the dock until the mosquitoes bothered us. Then we went into the boathouse and turned on the 
kerosene lamps and talked lor a while, or read our books. I was trying to read Parade's End; I was just begnning it. Graduate students have serious reading arrbitions, 
but they don't finish a lot of books they start; I wouldn't finish Parade's End until I was in try forties-when I tried it a^ia Owen was reading a Department of the Amy 
field manual called Survival, Evasbn, and Escape. 

'TLL READ YOU SOME OF MINE IF YOU READ ME SOME OF YOURS," Owen said. 

'Okay," I said. 

" 'SURVIVAL IS LARGELY A MATTER OF MENTAL OUTLOOK,'" he read. 

"Sounds reasonable," I said. 

"BUT USTEN TO THIS," he said. 'THIS IS ABOUT HOW TO GET ALONG WITH THE NATIVES." I couldn't hefy but itmgine that the only "natives" Owen 
was going to have to ge.t abng with were the resbents of Indiana aib Arizona." 'RESPECT PERSONAL PROPERTY, ESPECIALLY THEIR WOMEN,'" he read. 
"It doesn't say that!" I sab. 

"USTEN TO THIS!" he sab." 'AVOID PHYSICAL CONTACT WITHOUT SEEMING TO DO SO.'" 

We both thought that was a scream-although I didn't tell him that I was laughing, in part, because I was thinking about the "natives" of Irbiana and Arizona. 

'WANT TO HEAR HOW TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR FEET?" Owen asked n^. 

'Not realfy, "1 said. 

'HOW ABOUT 'PRECAUnON AGAINST MOSQUITO BITES'?" he asked." 'SMEAR MUD ON YOUR FACE, ESPECIALLY BEFORE GOING TO BED,' 

" he read. We laughed hystericalfy for a while. 

"HERE'S A PART ABOUT FOOD AND WATER," he sab." 'DO NOT DRINK URINE.'" 

'This sounds like a field manual for chibren]" I sab. 

'THATS WHO MOST OF THE PEOPLE IN THE ARMY ARE," said Owen Meany. 

"What a worb!" I said. 

"HERE'S SOME GOOD ADVICE ABOUT ESCAPING FROM A MOVING TRAIN," Owen said. " 'BEFORE JUMPING, MAKE SURE YOUR EXIT WILL 
BE MADE FROM THE APPROPRIATE SIDE, OR YOU MAY JUMP INTO THE PATH OF AN ONCOMING TRAIN.'" 

'No shit! "I cried. 

'USTEN TO THIS," he said. " 'STRYCHNINE PLANTS GROW WILD THROUGHOUT THE TROPICS. THE LUSCIOUS-LOOKING WHITE OR 
YELLOW FRUIT IS ABUNDANT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA THE FRUIT HAS AN 

EXCEEDINGLY BITTER PULP, AND THE SEEDS CONTAIN A POWERFUL POISON.'" 

I restrained rryself from saying that I doubted any stiychnine grew b Irbiana or Arizona. 

"HERE'S ANOTHER ENTRY IN THE 'NO KIDDING!' CATEGORY," Owen sab. 'THEYRE TALKING ABOUT 'EVASION TECHNIQUES WHEN THERE 
IS UTILE DISTINCHON BETWEEN FRIENDLY AND HOSTILE TERRITORY-GET THIS: TT IS DIFFICULT TO DISTINGUISH THE INSURGENT 
FROM THE FRIENDLY POPULACE.'" 

I coubn't help iryseU; I sab: 'T hope you don't run into that probfemin Indiana or Arizona." 

"LETS HEAR SOMETHING FROM YOUR BOOK," he sab, closing his fieb manual I tried to explam about Mrs. Satterthwaite's dau^iter-that she was a woman 
who'd fell her husband and chib to run off with another man, and now she wanted her husband to take her back, althou^ she hated him and interbed to make him 
miserabfe. A friend of the lamify-a priest-is confiding to Mrs. Satterthwaite his opinion of how her daughter wffl, one day, respond to an infidelity of her husband's, whbh 
the priest believes is onfy to be expected. The priest believes that the daughter will "tear the house down"; that "the world will echo with her wrongs." 

Here is the scene I read to Owen Meany: 

" 'Do you mean to say,' Mrs. Satterthwaite sab, 'that Sylvia woub do anything vul^?' 

" 'Doesn't every woman who's had a man to torture for years when she loses him?' the priest asked. 'The more she's made an occupation of torturing him the less ri^ 
she thinks she has to bse him'" 

"WHAT A WORLD!" sab Owen Meany. There were more motorboats than bons on Loveless Lake; even at night, we heard more noise from engines than we heard 
from wiblife. We decbed to drive north, through Dixville Notch, to Lake Francis; that was "real wibemess," Simon had told us. Indeed, the camping on Lake Francis, 
which is one of New Hampshire's northernmost lakes, was spectacular; but Owen Meatty aib I were not campers. On Lake Francis, the cries of the bons were so 
mournful that theylfi^itened us; and the utter blackness of that empty lakeshore at ni^ was terrifying There was so rruch noise at night-insect, bird, and animal 
hoopla-that we coubn't sleep. One morning we saw a moose. 

"LETS GO HOME, BEFORE WE SEE A BEAR," said Owen Meany. "BESIDES," he sab, "I SHOULD SPEND A UTILE TIME WITH HESTER." 

But when we bfl Lake Francis, he turned the pickup north-toward Quebec. 

"WE'RE VERY CLOSE TO CANADA," he said. 'T WANT TO SEE IT." 

At that particular border, there's littb to see-just forests, for miles, and a thin road so beaten by the winter that it is bruised to the color of pencil lead and pockmarked 
with frost heaves. The border outpost-the customs house-was a cabin; the ^te across the road was as flimsy and innocent-boking as the gqte guarding a railroad 
crossing-m feet, it was raised. The Canadian customs officers af the border didn't pay any attention to us-although we parked the pbkup truck about a hundred yards 
from the border, feeing back toward the United States; then we lowered the tailgate of the truck arb sat on it for a while, feeing Canada. We sat there for half an hour 
before one of the Canadian customs officers walked a short distance in our direction and stood there, staring back at us. No traffic passed us in either direction, and the 
dark fir trees that towered on either sbe of the border indicated no special respect for national boundaries. 

'TM SURE ITS A NICE COUNTRY TO LIVE IN," sab Owen Meany, aib we drove home to Gravesend. We had a modest going-away party for him at Front 
Street; Hester and Grandmother were a trifle teaiy, but the overall tone of our cebbration was jolly. Dan Needham-our historian-delivered a lengthy and unresolved 
meditation on whether Fort Benjamb Harrison was named after William Hemy Harrison's fether or grandson; Dan offered a similarfy unresolved speculation on the 
origins of "Hoosier," which we all knew was a nbkname for a native of hbiana-but no one knew what else, if anything a "Hoosier" was. Then we made Owen Meany 
stand in the dark inside the secret passa^way, while Mr. Fish recited, too budfy, the passage that Owen had always admired from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 

" 'Cowards die many times before their deaths; the valiant never taste of death but once,'" Mr. Fish intoned. 

"I KNOW! I KNOW! OPEN THE DOOR!" cried Owen Meany. 

" 'Of all the wonders that I have yet heard,'" sab Mr. Fish," 'it seems to me the most stran^ that men shoub fear; seeing that death, a necessary end, will come when it 
will come.'" 

'OKAY! OKAY! IM NOT AFRAID-BUT THERE ARE COBWEBS IN HERE! OPEN THE DOOR!" Owen cried. Perhaps the darkness inspired him to insist that 



Hester and I folbw him up to the attic. He wanted us to stand in the cbset of Grandlather's clothes with hirr^ but this time we were not playing game-we had no 
flashlight- and we were not in dan^r of having Hester grab our doinks. Owen just wanted us all to stand there for a moment, in the dark. 

"Why are we doing this?" Hester asked. 

"SSSHHH! FORM A CIRCLE, HOLD HANDS!" he commanded. We did as we were told; Hester's hand was rruchbi^r than Owen's. 

'Now what?" Hester asked. 

"SSSHHH!" Owen said. We breathed in the mothballs; the old clothes stirred a^inst themselves-the mechanisms of the old urrbrelks were so rusty that the unforellas, I 
was sure, could never be opened again; and the brims of the old hats were so dry that they would crack if anyone attempted to ^e shape to them "DON'T BE 
AFRAID," said Owen Meany. That was all he had to say to us before he left for lixiiana. Several weeks went by before Hester and I heard from him; I guess they kept 
him pretty busy at Fort Benjamin Harrisoa I would see Hester sometimes at ni^ along "the strip" at Hampton Beach; usualfy, some giy was with her-rarefy the same 
guy, and never anyone she bothered to introduce me to. 

"Have you heard anything fromhim?" I would ask her. 

'Nothing yet," she'd say. "Have you?" 

When we heard fromhim, we heard together; his flrst letters weren't very special-he sounded more bored than overwhelmed. Hester and I probabfy put more eflbrt into 
talking about those flrst letters than Owen had put into writing them There was a major who'd taken a liking to him; Owen said that his writing and editorial work for 
The Grave had provided him with a better background for what the Arrry seemed to want of him than anything he'd learned in ROTC, or in Basic Training Hester and I 
agreed that Owen sounded despondent. He said simpfy: "A GREAT DEAL HAS TO BE WRITTEN EVERYDAY." 

The second month he'd been away, or thereabouts, his letters were perkier. He was more optimistic about his orders; he'd heard some good things about Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona. All the talk at Fort Benjamin Harrison told him that Fort Huachuca was a fortunate place to be; he'd be working in the Adjutant's Office of the 
Strate^ Comrrunications Command- he'd been told that the major general who was in charge was "flexible" on the subject of reassignments; the major general had 
been known to assist his junior officers with their requests for transfers. When I started graduate school in the fell of, was still looking for an apartment in Durham-or 
even in Newmarket, between Durham and Gravesend. I was boking hallheartedfy, but-at twenty-four-I knew I had to admit to iryself that what Owen had tob me was 
true: that I was too oH to be living with ny stepfether or ny grarximother. 

"Why don't you move in with me?" Hester said. 'You'd have your own bedroom," she added-urmecessarily. When her two prevbus roommates had graduated, Hester 
had replaced onfy one of them; after all, Owen was there rruch of the time-Hester having onfy one roommate made it less awkward for Owen. When the one roommate 
had left to get married, Hester hadn't replaced her. My flrst anxbty about sharing an apartment with Hester was that Owen mi^ disapprove. 

'It was Owen's idea," Hester told me. "Didn't he write you about it?" 

That fetter came along, after he'd settled into Fort Huachuca. 

'IF HESTER STILL DOESN'T HAVE A ROOMMATE, WHY DON'T YOU MOVE IN WITH HER?" he wrote. 'THAT WAY, I COULD CALL YOU BOTH- 
COLLECT!-AT THE SAME NUMBER. 

'YOU SHOULD SEE FORT HUACHUCA! SEVENTY-THREE THOUSAND ACRES! PRAIRIE GRASSLAND, ELEVAHON ABOUT FIVE THOUSAND 
FEET- EVERYTHING IS YELLOW AND TAN, EXCEPT THE MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE ARE BLUE AND PURPLE AND EVEN PINK. THERE'S 
A FISHING LAKE JUST BEHIND THE OFFICERS' CLUB! THERE ARE ALMOST TWENTY THOUSAND PERSONNEL HERE, BUT THE 

FORT IS SO SPREAD OUT, YOUD NEVER KNOW THEY WERE HERE-ITS SIX MILES FROM THE WEST ENTRANCE OF THE FORT TO THE 
AIRFIELD, AND ANOTHER MILE TO THE HEADQUARTERS BARRACKS, AND YOU CAN GO EAST ANOTHER SIX MILES FROM THERE. I'M 
GOING TO START PLAYING TENNIS-I CAN TAKE FLYING LESSONS, IF I WANT TO! AND MEXICO IS ONLY TWENTY MILES AWAY! THE 
PRAIRIE IS NOT LIKE THE DESERT-BUT THERE ARE JOSHUA TREES AND PRICKLY PEAR, AND THERE ARE WILD PIGS CALLED JAVELIN A, 
AND COYOTE. YOU KNOW WHAT COYOTES LUCE TO EAT BEST! HOUSE CATS! 

'FORT HUACHUCA HAS THE LARGEST HORSE POPULAHON OF ANY ARMY POST. THE HORSES AND THE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD HOUSES, AND THE WOODEN BARRACKS, AND THE PARADE GROUNDS-WHICH ARE LEFT OVER FROM THE 
INDIAN WARS-MAKE EVERYTHING FEEL LIKE THE PAST. AND ALTHOUGH EVERYTHING IS HUGE, IT IS ALSO ISOLATED; THAT FEELS 
LIKE THE PAST, TOO. 

"WHEN IT RAINS, YOU CAN SMELL THE CREOSOTE BUSHES. MOSTLY, ITS SUNNY AND WARM-NOT TERRIBLY HOT; THE AIR IS DRIER 
THAN ANY PLACE I'VE EVER BEEN. BUT-DON'T WORRY-THEREARENO PALM TREES!" 

And so I moved in with Hester. I quickfy realized that I had done her a disservice-to think of her as sloven^. It was onty herself she treated carelessfy; she kept the 
shared rooms of the apartment feirly neat, and she even pieked up ny elothes and books-when I left them in the kitchen or in the living room Even the roaches in the 
kitchen were not there out of any dirtiness that could f'e ascribed to Hester; and althou^ she appeared to know a lot of guys, not one of them ever returned to the 
apartment and spent the ni^ with her. She often came home quite late, but she always came home. I did ix)t ask her if she was being "feithful" to Owen Meaty, I 
wanted to give her the benefit of the doubt-and besides: who could even guess what Owen was doing? From his letters, we ^thered he was doing a lot of typing he 
was playing tennis, which Hester and I found unKkefy-and he had actually taken a couple of %ing lessons, which we found unbelievable. He complained that his room in 
the Bachelor Officers' Quarters-a dormitory-type room, with a private bath-was stifling But he complained, for a while, of almost nothing else. He confessed he was 
'BUTTERING UP THE COMMANDER"-& certain Major General LaHoad. "WE CALL HIM LATOAD," Owen wrote, 'BUT HE'S A GOOD GUY I COULD 
DO A LOT WORSE THAN END UP AS HIS AIDE-DE-CAMP-THArS THE ANGLE I'M SHOOTING. FORGIVE THE EXPRESSION-I'VE BEEN 
SHOOTING SOME POOL IN THE COMPANY DAY ROOM. 

'TYPICAL ARMY: WHEN I ARRIVE AND REPORT TO THE STRATEGIC COMMUNICAHONS COMMAND, THEY TELL ME THERE'S BEEN A 
MISTAKE-THEY WANT ME IN THE PERSONNEL SECHON, INSTEAD. THEY CALL IT 'PERSONNEL AND COMMUNITY ACTION' AT THE POST. 
I SIGN DISCHARGE PAPERS, I ATTEND THE OCS AND WARRANT OFFICER BOARDS-HAVE BEEN 'RECORDER' FOR THE LATTER. SCARIEST 
THING I DO IS PLAY NIGHT WATCHMAN: I CARRY A FLASHUGHT AND A MIUTARY-POUCE RADIO. IT TAKES TWO HOURS TO CHECK 
ALL THE LOCKS YOU THINK MIGHT BE JIMMIED AROUND THE FORT: THE SHOPS AND THE CLUBS AND THE STORAGE SHEDS, THE 
MOTOR POOL AND THE COMMISSARY AND THE AMMO DUMP. MEANWHILE, I KNOW THE EMERGENCY PROCEDURES IN THE STAFF 
DUTY OFFICER'S NOTEBOOK BY HEART-'UPON WARNING OF A NUCLEAR ATTACK YOU SHOULD NOTIFY...' AND SO FORTH 
'IDEALLY, MAJOR GENERAL LAHOAD WILL CHOOSE ME TO BE THE BARTENDER AT HIS PARTIES-AT THE LAST PARTY, I BROUGHT 
DRINKS TO ms FLUFF OF A WIFE ALL NIGHT; STILL COULDN'T FILL HER UP, BUT SHE UKED THE ATTENTION. SHE THINKS I'M 'CUTE'- 
YOU KNOW THE TYPE. I FIGURE IF I COULD BE LATOAD'S AIDE-DE-CAMP-IF I COULD SWING IT-THE MAJOR GENERAL WOULD LOOK 
KINDLY UPON MY REQUEST FOR TRANSFER THINK WHAT A BLOW IT WOULD BE TO THE PERSONNEL SECHON-HOW THEY WOULD 
MISS ME! TODAY I SIGNED A CHAPLAIN OUT ON LEAVE, AND I HELPED A HYSTERICAL MOTHER LOCATE HER SON IN 
THE SIGNAL GROUP-APPARENTLY, THE BAD BOY HADN'T WRITTEN HOME. 



"SPEAKINGOF HOME, I’M TAKING TEN DAYS' LEAVE FOR CHRISTMAS!" 

And so Hester and I waited to see him. That October, President Johnson visited the U.S. troops in Vietnam; but we heard no fLrther word from Owen Meatty- 
conceming what progress or success he had encountered with his efforts to be reassigped. All Owen said was: "MAJOR GENER\L LA-HOAD IS THE KEY I 
SCRATCH ms BACK... YOU KNOW THE REST." 

It was Decerrber before he mentioned that he'd sent another Personnel Action Form to Washington, asking for transfer to Vietnarp those forms, as many times as he 
would submit them, were routed throu^ his chain of command-including Major General LaHoad. By Decerrber, the major gpneral had Owen working as a casually 
assistance ofiicer in the Personnel Section. Apparent^, Owen had made a lavorable impression upon some grieving Arizona iknily who had connections at the 
Pentagon; throng the chain of command, the major general had received a special letter of commendation-the Casualty Branch at the post had reason to be proud: a 
Second Lieutenant Paul O. Meany, Jr., had been of great comfort to the parents of a LT inlantry type who'd been kled in Vietnam Owen had been especialfy moving 
when he'd read the award citation for the Silver Star medal to the next of kia Major General LaHoad had congratulated Owen personalty. At Fort Huachuca, the 
Casually Branch was composed of Second Lieutenant Paul O. Meany, Jr., and a staff sergeant in his thirties-"A DISGRUNTLED CAREER MAN," according to 
Owen; but the staff sergeant had an Italian wife whose homemade pasta was "SUCH AN IMPROVEMENT ON HESTER'S THAT IT MAKES THE STAFF 
SERGEANT OCCASIONALLY WORTH USTENING TO." In the Casualty Branch, the second lieutenant and the staff sergeant were assisted by "A TWENTY- 
THREE-YEAR-OLD SPECS AND A TWENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD SPEC." 

'He night as well be talking about insects-for all I know!" Hester said. "What the fuck is a 'Spec Four’ and a 'Spec Five'-and how does he expect us to know what he's 
talking about?" 

I wrote back to him "What exactty does a casualty assistance ofiicer do!" I asked. On the walls of the Casually Branch Ofiice at Fort Hua-huca, Owen said there were 
maps of Arizona and Vietnam and a roster of Arizona men who were prisoners of war or missing in action, abng with the names of their next of kia When the body of 
an Arizona man arrived from Vietnam, you went to California to escort the body home-the body, Owen explained, had to be escorted by a man of the same rank or 
hi^r; thus a private's body ni^ be brought home by a servant, and a second lieutenant would escort the body of another second lieutenant or (let's say) of a warrant 
ofiicer. 

'Hester! "I said. 'He's delivering bodies*. He's the one who brings the casualties home!" 

'That's his line ofwork, allri^"Hester said. "At least he's larniliar with the territoiy." 

My 'line of work," it seemed to me, was reading rry ambitions extended no further than to rry choice of reading material I loved being a graduate student; I loved rry 
first teaching job, too-yet I felt I was so undaring The very thought of bringing bodies home to their next of kin ^ve me the shivers. In his diaiy he wrote: 'THE 
OFFICE FOR THE CASUALTY BRANCH IS IN THE PART OF THE POST THAT WAS BUILT JUST AFTER BLACK JACK PERSHING’S EXPEDIHON 
AGAINST PANCHO VEIA-OUR BUILDING IS OLD AND STUCCOED AND THE MINT-GREEN PAINT ON THE CEILING IS PEELING. WE HAVE 
A WALL POSTER DEPICTING ALL THE MEDALS THE ARMY OFFERS. WITH A GREASE PENCIL, ON TWO PLASHC-COVERED CHARTS, WE 
WRITE THE NAMES OF THE WEEK'S CASUALTIES, ALONGSIDE THE ARIZONA PRISONERS OF WAR WHAT THE ARMY CALLS ME IS A 
'CASUALTY ASSISTANCE OFFICER'; WHAT I AM IS A BODY ESCORT." 

"Jesus! Tell me all about it!" I said-when he was home on leave for Christmas. 

"SO HOW DO YOU LIKE BEING A GRADUATE STUDENT?" he asked n^. 'SO WHATS HE LIKE FOR A ROOMMATE?" he asked Hester. He was tan 
and fit-boking maybe it was all the tennis. His uniformhad onty one medal on it. 

'THEY GIVE IT TO EVERYONE!" said Owen Meany. On his left sleeve was a patch indbating his post, and on each shoulder epaulet was a brass bar signitying that 
he was a 

second lieutenant; on each collar was the brass U.S. insignia and the red-and-bbe-striped silver shield of his branch: the Adjutant General's Corps. The MEANY 
name tag was the onty other hardware on his uniform there were no marksmanship badgps, or anything else. 

'NO OVERSEAS PATCH-I'M NOT MUCH TO LOOK AT," he said shyly, Hester and I eoddn't take our eyes offhim 

"Are they realty m plastic bags-the bodies?" Hester asked him 

"Do you have to eheck the contents of the bags?" I asked him 

"Are there sometimes just parts of a head and loose fin^rs and toes?" Hester asked him 

'T suppose this mi^ chan^ how you feel-about going over there?" I said to him 

"Do the parents freak!" Hester asked. "And the wives-do you have to talk to the wives?" 

He looked so awfrilty composed-he made us feel as if we'd never left sehool; of course, we hadn't. 

"ITS A WAY TO GO TO CALIFORNIA," Owen said eventy. "I FLY TO TUCSON. I FLY TO OAKLAND-ITS THE ARMY BASE IN OAKLAND WHERE 
YOU GET YOUR BODY INSTRUCTIONS." 

"What are 'body instructions,' for Christ's sake?" Hester said; but Owen ignored her. 

"SOMETIMES I FLY BACK FROM SAN FRANCISCO," he said. 'EITHER WAY, I GO CHECK THE CONTAINER IN THE BAGGAGE AREA-ABOUT 
TWO HOURS BEFORE WE TAKE OFF." 

'You cheek the plastic bag?" I asked him 

"ITS A PLYWOOD CONTAINER," he said. 'THERE'S NO BAG. THE BODY IS EMBALMED. ITS IN A CASKET. IN CALIFORNIA, I JUST CHECK 
THE PLYWOOD CONTAINER" 

'For what?" I said. 

'FOR LEAKS," he said. Hester looked as if she mi^ throw vp. "AND THERE'S INFORMAHON STAPLED TO THE CONTAINER-I JUST MATCH THAT 
UP WITH THE K.LA SHEET." 

" 'K.LA'-whafs that?" I said. 

'KILLED IN ACHON," he said. 

'Yes, of course," I said. 

'BACK IN ARIZONA, IN THE FUNERAL HOME- THATS WHEN I CHECK THE BODY," he said. 

'T don't want to hear any more," Hester said. 

'OKAY," he said; he shrug^d. When we got away from Hester-we went to the Gravesend Academy gym to practice the shot, of course-I kept asking him about the 
bodies. 

'USUALLY, YOU DISCUSS WITH THE MORHCIAN WHETHER OR NOT THE BODY IS SUITABLE FOR VIEWING-WHETHER OR NOT THE 
FAMILY SHOULD SEE IT," he said. "SOMETIMES THE FAMILY WANTS TO BE CLOSE TO YOU-THEY FEEL YOURE ONE OF THEM. OTHER 
TIMES, YOU GET THE FEELING YOU SHOULD KEEP OUT OF THEIR WAY-YOU HAVE TO PLAY THIS PART BY EAR AND THEN THERE'S THE 
FOLDING OF THE FLAG-YOU GIVE THE FLAG TO THE MOTHER, USUALLY; OR TO THE WIFE, IF THERE'S A WIFE. THATS WHEN YOU GIVE 



YOUR UTILE SPEECH." 

"What do you say?" I asked him. He was dribbling the basketball, his head nodding almost inperceptibfy to the rhythm of the ball bouncing on the floor, his eyes always 
on the rim of the basket." IT IS MY PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT TO YOU OUR COUNTRYS FLAG IN GRATEFUL APPRECIAHON FOR THE SERVICE 
RENDERED TO THIS NAHON BY YOUR SON'- NATURALLY, YOU SAY 'BY YOUR HUSBAND,' IF YOU'RE GIVING THE FLAG TO A WIFE," he 
added. 

"Natural^,'' I said; he passed me the bal 

"READY?" he said. He was already moving toward me-ateady timing his leap and, in his mind's eye, seeing the shot M-when I passed the ball back to him Those 
were brief days and ni^; we tried to remerrber which government spokesman had said that Operation Rolling Thunder was "closing in on Hanoi" That was what had 
pronpted Owen to say 'I THINK HANOI CAN HANDLE IT." 

According to the State Department-according to Dean Rusk-we were "winning a war of attrition." That was what prompted Owen to say 'THATS NOT THE KIND 
OF WAR WE WIN." 

He had revised a few of his earlier views of our Vietnam policy. Some veterans of the war, whomhe'd met at Fort 
Huachuca, had convinced him that Marshal Ky had once been popular, but now the Viet Cong was gaining the support of South Vietnamese peasants-because our 
troops had pulled out of the populated areas and were wasting their time chasing the North Vietnamese throu^ the jungles and the mountains. Owen wanted to leam 
why our troops didn't pull back into the populated areas and wait for the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong to come to them If we were "protecting" South Vietnam, 
why didn't we stay with the people and protect them? On the other hand, it was confusing because mary of the Vietnam veterans Owen had met were of the opinion 
that we should be Uniting more "all-out," that we should bomb North Vietnam even more, nine the harbors, and make an amphibbus landing north of the DMZ to cut 
the suppfy lines fer the North Vietnamese Amy-in short, light to wia There was no way to realty know what we should do if one didn't go over there and see it, Owen 
sab, but he believed that tiying to wm a conventional war against North Vietnam was stupid. We should stay m South Vietnam and protect the South Vietnamese from 
North Vietnamese aggressbn, and from the Viet Cong- until such time as the South Vietnamese devebped an amy and, more important, a government that was strong 
and popular enough to make South Vbtnam capable of protecting itself 

'Then the South Vietnamese will be able to attack North Vietnam all by themselves-is that what you mean?" Hester asked him 'You make about as rruch sense as 
LBJ," she sab. Hester wouldn't say 'Presbent Johnson" 

As for President Johnson, Owen sab: 'THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A WORSE PRESIDENT-THERE COULDN'T BE A WORSE ONE, UNLESS THEY 
ELECT MCNAMARA" 

Hester talked about the 'Peace Movement." 

"WHAT 'PEACE MOVEMENT?-OR DO YOU MEAN THE DON'T-GET-DRAFTED MOVEMENT? THATS THE ONLY 'MOVEMENT I SEE," sab Owen 
Meaty. We talked like the war itsellj going nowhere. I moved out of the apartment, so that he could have some limits abne with Hester-I don't know if either of them 
appreciated it. I spent a few pleasant evenings with Dan and Grandmother. I had convinced Grandmother to take the train, with me, to Sawyer Depot for Christmas; 
Grandmother had decided, prevbusty, that she no bnger took trains. It was arranged that Dan woub take the Christmas Eve tram from Gravesend, folbwing the 
cbsing performance of A Christmas Carol And Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred had prevailed upon Hester to bring Owen to Sawyer Depot for Christmas-that was 
how signiiicantty Owen had mana^d to impress them Hester kept threatening to back out of these lavish reunbn plans; I believe it was onty for Owen's sake that she 
was agreeing to go home at al-especialty for Christmas. Then all these plans fell throu^ No one had noticed how severety the tram servbe had been deteriorating; it 
turned out that it wasn't possbfe to take a tram from Gravesend to Sawyer Depot-and on Christmas Eve, the stationmaster fob Dan, it was impossbfe to take a tram 
anywhere] And so we once more reverted to our isolated Christmases. On the day of Christmas Eve, Owen and I were practicing the shot m the Gravesend Acadeny 
gym and he fob me he was simply spending a quiet Christmas with his parents; I was spending the day with Grandmother and Dan Hester, according to Owen, had-on 
the spur of the moment-accepted an mvilation to SOMEWHERE SUNNY. 

'YOU OUGHT TO THINK ABOUT JOINING THE 'PEACE MOVEMENT,' OLD BOY," he fob ne. I guess he had picked ip the OLD BOY at Fort Huachuca. 
"AS I UNDERSTAND IT, ITS A GOOD WAY TO GET LAID. YOU JUST MAKE YOURSELF LOOK A UTILE DISTRACTED-LOOKING ANGRY 
ALSO HELPS-AND YOU KEEP SAYING YOU'RE 'AGAINST THE WAR' OF COURSE, I DON'T ACTUALLY KNOW ANYONE WHO'S FOR IT-BUT 
JUST KEEP SAYING YOU'RE 'AGAINST THE WAR,' AND LOOK AS IF THE WHOLE THING CAUSES YOU A LOT OF PERSONAL ANGUISH 
NEXT THING YOU KNOW, YOU'LL GET LAID-YOU CAN COUNT ON IT!" 

We just kept sinking the shot; it still takes ny breath away to remeirber how good we were at it. I mean-zip!-he woub pass me the ball "READY?" he woub ask, 
and-zip!-I woub pass it back to him and get ready to lift him It was automatic; almost as soon as I passed him the ball, he was there-m ny arms, and soaring. He didn't 
bother to yell 'TIME''-not anymore. We didn't bother to time ourselves; we were consistently under three seconds-we had no doubt about that-and sometimes I think 
we were fester. 

'How many bodies a week are there?" I asked him 

"IN ARIZONA? I WOULD GUESS THAT WE AVERAGE TWO-AT THE MOST, THREE-CASUALTIES A WEEK. SOME WEEKS THERE AREN'T ANY, 
OR ONLY ONE. AND I WOULD ESHMAIE THAT ONLY HALF OF OUR CASUALTIES HAVE ANYTHING TO DO WITH METNAM-IHERE ARE A 
LOT OF CAR ACCIDENTS, YOU KNOW, AND SOME SUICIDES.'' 

"What percental of the bodies is not-how did you put it?-'suilable for viewing!?'' I asked him 

'FORGET ABOUT THE BODIES," Owen sab. 'THEYRE NOT YOUR PROBLEM-YOUR PROBLEM IS YOU'RE RUNNING OUT OF HME. WHAT ARE 
YOU GOING TO DO WHEN YOU LOSE YOUR STUDENT DEFERMENT? DO YOU HAVE APLAN? DO YOU EVEN KNOW WHAT YOU WANT TO 
DO-PROVIDED THERE'S A WAY TO DO IT? I DON'T SEE YOU BEING HAPPYIN THE ARMY. I KNOW YOU DON'T WANT TO GO TO VIETNAM 
BUT I DON'T SEE YOU IN THE PEACE CORPS, ETHER ARE YOU PREPARED TO GO TO CANADA? YOU DON'T LOOK PREPARED-NOT TO 
ME. YOU DON'T EVEN LOOK LIKE MUCH OF A PROTESTER YOU'RE PROBABLY THE ONE PERSON I KNOW WHO COULD JOIN WHAT 
HESTER CALLS THE 'PEACE MOVEMENT AND MANAGE NOT TO GET LAID. I DON'T SEE YOU HANGING OUT WITH THOSE ASSHOLES-I 
DON'T SEE YOU HANGING OUT WITH ANYBODY WHAT I'M TELLING YOU IS, IF YOU WANT TO DO THINGS YOUR OWN WAY, YOU'RE 
GOING TO HAVE TO MAKE A DECISION-YOU'RE GOING TO HAVE TO FIND A UTILE COURAGE." 

'I want to go on being a student," I fob him "I want to be a teacher. I'm just a reader," I sab. 

'DON'T SOUND SO ASHAMED," he said. "READING IS A GIFT." 

'I learned it from you," I tob him 

'IT DOESN'T MATTER WHERE YOU LEARNED IT-ITS A GFT. IF YOU CARE ABOUT SOMETHING, YOU HAVE TO PROTECT IT-IF YOU'RE 
LUCKY ENOUGH TO FIND A WAY OF LIFE YOU LOVE, YOU HAVE TO FIND THE COURAGE TO LIVE IT" 

"What do / need courage for?" I asked him 



'YOU WILL NEED IT," he told m. "WHEN YOURE NOTIFIED TO REPORT FOR YOUR PREINDUCTION PHYSICAL, YOURE GOING TO NEED 
SOME COURAGE THEN. AFTER YOUR PHYSICAI^ WHEN THEY PRONOUNCE YOU 'FULLY ACCEPTABLE FOR INDUCTION’-IT WILL BE A 
UTILE LATE TO MAKE A DECISION THEN. ONCE THEY CLASSIFY YOU ONE-A, A LOT OF GOOD A UTILE COURAGE WILL DO YOU. 
BETTER THINK ABOUT IT, OLD BOY," said Owen Meany. He reported back to Fort Huachuca belbre New Year's Eve; Hester stayed away, wherever she was, 
and I spent New Yeads Eve alone-Grandmrther said she was too old to stay up to welcome in the New Year. I didn't drink too nuch, but I drank a Me. Hester's 
damage to the rose garden was surety of the stature of a tradition; her absence, and Owen's, seemed ominous to me. There were more than, Americans in Vietnam, 
and almost, Americans had been killed there; it seemed only proper to drink something for them When Hester returned from SOMEWHERE SUNNY, I refrained 
from commenting on her lack of a tan There were more protests, more demonstrations; she didn't ask me to accompary her when she went off to them Yet no one was 
allowed to spend the night with her in our apartment; when we talked about Owen, we talked about how nuch we loved him 
"Between how nuch you love him and whatever it is that you think of me, I sometimes wonder if you'll ever ^t bid," Hester told me. 

T could always join the 'Peace Movement,'" I told her. 'You know, I could simpty make nyself look a Me distracted-boking angry also helps-and I could keep saying 
I am'againstthe war.' Personal anguish-that's the key! I coub conveya tot of personal anguish in regard to nyangpr'against the war'-next thing you know. I'll get bid!" 
Hester didn't even crack a smile. 

'Tve heard that one," she said. I wrote Owen that I had selected Thomas Hardy as the subject for my Master's thesis; I doubt he was sroprised. I abo told him that I 
had given nuch thou^ to his advice to me: that I should gather the courage to make a decision about what to do when feced with the loss of rry draft deferment. I was 
trying to determine what sort of decision I might make-I couldn't imagine a very satisfying solution; and I was puzzled about what sort of COURAGE he'd imagned 
would be required of 

me. Short of ny deciding to go to Vietnam, the other avaibble decisions didn't strike me as requiring a great deal in the way of coura^. 

'You're always telling me I don't have aty bith," I wrote to Owen "Wel-dorit you see?-that's a part of what makes me so indecisive. I wait to see what will happen 
next-because I don't believe that anything I mi^ decide to do would matter. You know Hardy's poem "Hap"-I know you do. You remember .. . 'How arrives it joy 
lies sbin,/And why un-blooms the best hope ever sown?/-Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain,/And dicing Time for gbdness casts a moan . . . /These purblind 
Doomsters had as readity strown/ Blisses about ny pilgrimage as pain' I know you know what that means: you believe in God but I believe in 'Crass Casuaiy-in 
chance, in luck. That's what I mean You see? What good does it do to make whatever decision you're talking about? What good does courage do-when what happens 
next is up for grabs?" Owen Meany wrote to rre: "DON'T BE SO CYNICAU NOT EVERYTHING IS 'UP FOR GRABS.' YOU THINK THAT ANYTHING 
YOU DECIDE TO DO DOESN'T MATTER? LET ME TELL YOU ABOUT THE BODIES. SAY YOURE LUCKY-SAY YOU NEVER GO TO VIETNAM, 
SAY YOU NEVER HAVE A WORSE JOB THAN MY JOB. YOU HAVE TO TELL THEM HOW TO LOAD THE BODY ON THE AIRPLANE, AND HOW 
TO UNLOAD IT YOUHAVE TO BE SURE THEY KEEP THE HEAD HELD HIGHER THAN THE FEET. ITS PRETTY AWFUL IF ANY FLUID 
ESCAPES THROUGH THE ORIFICES-PROVIDED THERE ARE ANY ORIFICES. 

'THEN THERE'S THE LOCAL MORTICIAN. PROBABLY HE NEVER KNEW THE DECEASED. EVEN SUPPOSING THAT THERE'S A WHOLE BODY- 
EVEN SUPPOSING THAT THE BODY ISN'T BURNED, AND THAT IT HAS A WHOLE NOSE, AND SO FORTH- NEITHER OF YOU KNOWS WHAT 
THE BODY USED TO LOOK LIKE. THE MORTUARY SECTIONS BACK AT THE COMMAND POSTS IN VIETNAM ARE NOT KNOWN FOR THEIR 
ATTENTION TO VERISIMIUTUDE. IS THAT FAMILY GOING TO BELIEVE ITS EVEN HIM! BUT ff YOU TELL THE FAMILY THAT THE BODY 
ISN'T 'SUITABLE FOR VIEWING,' HOW MUCH WORSE IS IT GOING TO BE FOR THEM?-JUST IMAGINING WHAT A HOR- RIBLE THING IS 
UNDER THE UD OF THAT CASKET. SO IF YOU SAY, 'NO, YOU SHOULDN'T VIEW THE BODY,' YOU FEEL YOU SHOULD ALSO SAY, 'USTEN, 
IT ISN'T REALLY THAT BAD.' AND ff YOU LET THEM LOOK, YOU DON'T WANT TO BE THERE. SO ITS A TOUGH DECISION. YOUVE GOT A 
TOUGH DECISION, TOO- BUT ITS NOT THAT TOUGH, AND YOU BETTER MAKE IT SOON." 

In the spring of, when I received the notice from the local Gravesend draft board to report for ny preinduction physical, I still wasn't sure what Owen Meany meant. 
'You better call him," Hester said to me; we kept reading the notice, over and over. 'You better find out what he means-in a hurry," she said. 

"DON'T BE AFRAID," he told rm. "DON'T REPORT FOR YOUR PHYSICAUDON'T DO ANYTHING," he said. 'YOUVE GOT A UTILE TIME. I'M 
TAKING A LEAVE. I'LL BE THERE AS SOON AS I CAN MAKE IT. ALL YOUVE GOT TO KNOW IS WHAT YOU WANT. DO YOU WANT TO GO 
TO VIETNAM?" 

'No," I said. 

"DO YOU WANT TO SPEND THE REST OF YOUR LIFE IN CANADA-THINKING ABOUT WHAT YOUR COUNTRY DID TO YOU?" he asked n^. 
'Now that you put it that way-no," I told him 

'FINE. I'LL BE RIGHT THERE-DON'T BE AFRAID. THIS TAKES JUST A UTILE COURAGE," said Owen Meany. 

"'What takes 'just a little courage'?" Hester asked me. It was a Sunday in May when he called me from the monument shop; U.S. pbnes had just bonbed a power plant 
in Hanoi and Hester had onty recentfy returned from a huge antiwar protest ralfy in New York. 

"What are you doing at the monument shop?" I asked him; he said he'd been helping his father, who had Men behind on a few crucial orders. Why didn't I meet him 
there? 

"Why don't we meet somewhere nicer-for a beer?" I asked him 

'TVE GOT PLENTY OF BEER HERE," he said. It was odd to meet him in the monument shop on a Sunday. He was atone in that temble place. He wore a 
surprisingty clean apron-and the safety go^s, toosety, around his neck. There was an unfamiliar smell in fhe shop-he had already 
opened a beer for me, and he was drinking one himsell; maybe the beer was the unfamiliar smel 
"DON'T BE AFRAID," Owen said. 

'Tmnot realty afraid," I said. 'I just don't know what to do." 

'I KNOW, I KNOW," he said; he put his hand on ny shoulder. Something was different about the diamond wheel 
'Is that a new saw?" I asked him 

"JUST THE BLADE IS NEW," he said. "JUST THE DIAMOND WHEEL ITSELF." 

I had never seen it gleam so; the diamond segments truty sparkled. 

'ITS NOT JUST NEW-I BOILED IT," he said. "AND THEN I WIPED IT WITH ALCOHOL." That was the unfemiliar siieII! I thoi#t-afcohoL The block of wood 
on the saw table looked new-the cutting block, we called it; it didn't have a nick in it. '1 SOAKED THE WOOD IN ALCOHOL AFTER I BOILED IT, TOO," Owen 
said. I've always been pretty stow. I'm the perfect reader! It wasn't until I cau^ the whiff of a hospital in the monument shop that I realized what he meant by JUST A 
UTILE COURAGE. Behind the diamond wheel was a workbench for the lettering and edging tools; it was upon this bench that Owen had laid out the sterile 
bandages, and the makings for a tourniquet. 

'NATURALLY, THIS IS YOUR DECISION," he told rm. 

'Naturalty," I said. 



'THE ARMY REGULATION IN QUESTION STATES THAT A PERSON WOULD NOT BE PHYSICALLY QUALIFIED TO SERVE IN THE CASE OF 
THE ABSENCE OF THE FIRST JOINT OF EITHER THUMB, OR THE ABSENCE OF THE FIRST TWO JOINTS ON EITHER THE INDEX, MIDDLE, OR 
RING FINGER. I KNOW TWO JOINTS WILL BE TOUGH," said Owen Meany, 'BUT YOU DON'T WANT TO BE WITHOUT A THUMB." 

'No, I don't," I said. 

'YOU UNDERSTAND THAT THE MIDDLE OR RING FINGER IS A UTILE HARDER FOR ME: I SHOULD SAY ITS HARDER FOR THE DIAMOND 
WHEEL TO BE AS PRECISE AS I WOULD LIKE TO BE-IN THE CASE OF HTHER A MIDDLE OR A RING FINGER. I WANT TO PROMISE YOU 
THERE'LL BE NO MISTAKE. THATS AN EASIER PROMISE FOR ME TO MAKE IF ITS AN INDEX FINGER," he said. 

'I understand you," I said. 

'THE ARMY REGULAHON DOESN'T STATE THAT BEING RIGHT-HANDED OR LEFT-HANDED MATTERS -BUT YOU'RE RIGHT-HANDED, 
AREN'T YOU?" he asked rm. 

'Yes," I said. 

'THEN I THINK IT OUGHT TO BE THE RIGHT INDEX FINGER-JUST TO BE SAFE," he said. 'T MEAN, OFFICIALLY, WE'RE TALKING ABOUT 
YOUR TRIGGER FINGER." 

I froze. He walked to the table under the diamond wheel and demonstrated how I should put ny hand on the block of wood-hut he didn't touch the wood; if he'd 
touched it, that would have spoiled his opirrion that it was sterile. He made a list, pinning his other liners under his thunii, and he spread his index finger flat on its side. 
"UKE THIS," he said. 'ITS THE KNUCKLE OF YOUR MIDDLE FINGER YOU'VE GOT TO KEEP OUT OF MY WAY" I couldn't speak, or neve, and 
Owen Meany boked at rm. 'BETTER HAVE ANOTHER BEER," he said. 'YOU CAN BE A READER WITH ALL YOUR OTHER FINGERS-YOU CAN 
TURN THE PAGES WITH ANY OLD FINGER," he said. He coub see I didn't have the nerve for i 

'ITS UKE ANYTHING ELSE-ITS UKE LOOKING FOR YOUR FATHER. IT TAKES GUTS. AND FAITH," he added. 'FAITH WOULD HELP. BUT, IN 
YOUR CASE, YOU SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE GUTS. YOU KNOW, I'VE BEEN THINKING ABOUT YOUR FATHER-YOU REMEMBER 
THE SO-CALLED LUST CONNECTION? WHOEVER HE WAS, YOUR FATHER MUST HAVE HAD THAT PROBLEM-ITS SOMETHING YOU DON'T 
UKE IN YOURSELF. WELL, WHOEVER HE WAS-TM TELLING YOU-HE WAS PROBABLY AFRAID. THATS SOMETHING YOU DON'T UKE IN 
YOURSELF, TOO. WHOEVER YOUR MOTHER WAS, I'LL BET SHE WAS NEVER AFRAID," said Owen Meany. I not only couldn't speak, or move; I 
couldn't swallow. 'IF YOU'RE NOT GOING TO HAVE ANOTHER BEER," he said, "AT LEAST TRY TO FINISH THAT ONE!" 

I finished it. He pointed to the sink. 

'BETTER WASH YOUR HAND-SCRUB IT GOOD," he said. "AND THEN RUB ON THE ALCOHOL" 

I did as I was told. 

'YOU'RE GOING TO BE FINE," he said. 'TLL HAVE YOU AT THE HOSPITAL IN FIVE MINUTES-UNDER TEN MINUTES, TOPS! WHATS YOUR 
BLOOD TYPE?" he asked rm, I shook n^^ head-I didn't know n^^ blood type. Owen lai#ed."/ KNOW WHAT IT IS-YOU DON'T REMEMBER ANYTHING} 
YOU'RE THE SAME TYPE AS ME! IF YOU NEED ANY, YOU CAN HAVE SOME OF MINE.'' I couldn't move away from the sink. 

'T WASN'T GOING TO TELL YOU THIS-I DIDN'T WANT TO WORRY YOU-BUT YOU'RE IN THE DREAM I DON'T UNDERSTAND HOW YOU 
COULD BE IN IT, BUT YOU ARE-EVERY TIME, YOU'RE IN IT," he said. 

"In your dream?" I asked him. 

"I KNOW YOU THINK ITS 'JUST ADREAM-I KNOW, IKNOW-BUT IT BOTHERS ME THAT YOU'RE IN IT. IFIGURL" said Owen Meany, "THAT IF 
YOU DON'T GO TO VIETNAM, YOU CAN'T BE IN THAT DREAM" 

'You're absolutefycra^, Owen," I toU him; he shru^d-thenhe smiled at me. 

'ITS YOUR DECISION," he told me. I got iryself from the sink to the saw table; the diamond wheel was so bright, I couldn't bok at it. I put rry fin^r on the block of 
wood. Owen started the saw. 

'DON'T LOOK AT THE BLADE, AND DON'T LOOK AT YOUR FINGER," he toU rm. "LOOK RIGHT AT ME." I shut n^^ eyes Mien he put the safety go^es 
in place. 'DON'T SHUT YOUR EYES-THAT MIGHT MAKE YOU DIZZY," he said. "KEEP LOOKING AT ME. THE ONLY THING YOU SHOULD BE 
AFRAID OF IS MOVING-JUST DON'T MOVE," he said. 'BY THE TIME YOU FEEL ANYTHING, IT WILL BE OVER" 

'1 can't do it," I said. 

'DON'T BE AFRAID," Owen told n^. 'YOU CAN DO ANYTHING YOU WANT TO DO-IF YOU BELIEVE YOU CAN DO fT." 

The bnses of the safety go^es were very clean; his eyes were very clear. 

'T LOVE YOU," Owen told n^. 'NOTHING BAD IS GOING TO HAPPEN TO YOU-TRUST ME," he said. As he lowered the diamond wheel m the gantry, I 
tried to put the sound of it out of rry mind. Before I felt anything, I saw the bbod spatter the lenses of the safety goggles, throu^ which his eyes never blinked-he was 
such an expert with that thing "JUST THINK OF THIS AS MY UTILE GIFT TO YOU," said Owen Meany. 



THESHOT 

WHENEVER I HEAR someone generalizing fevorabfy about "the sixties," I feel like Hester, I feel like throwing up. I rementer those ardent sinpletons who said-and 
this was after the massacre of those , civilians in Hue, in '-that the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese were our moral superiors. I remeniier a contemporaiy of nine 
asking me- with a killing lack of humor-if didn't sometimes think that our whole generation took itself too seriousfy; and didn't sometimes wonder if it was onfy the 
manjuana that made us more aware? 

"MORE AWARE OF WHAT?" Owen Meany would have asked. I remenber the a^essiveness of the so-called flower children-yes, ri^ieousness in the cause of 
peace, or in any other cause, is aggressive. And the rrystical nuddiness of so raich of the thinking-I remenber that, too; and talking to plants. And, with the exception 
of Owen Meany and the Beatles, I remenber that there was precbus Me irony. That's why Hester Med as a singer and as a songwriter-a deadfy absence of irory. 
Perhaps this is also why she's so successfift now: with the direction her nusic traveled, from folk to rock, and with the visual aid of those appalling rock videos-those 
la^-ninded, slea^ associations of "images" 

that pass for narrative on all the rock-video television channels around the world-irony is no lon^r necessaiy. Only the name that Hester took for herself reflects the 
irony with which she was once so lamiliar-in her relationship with Owen Meany. As a folksinger, she was Hester Eastman-an earnest nobody, a flop. But as an aging 
hard-rock star, a lading queen of the grittiest and randiest sort of rock 'ri roll, she is Hester the Molested 

"Who would have believed it?" Simon says." 'Hester the Molester" is a lucking household word. The bitch should pay me a commission-it was ny name for her!" That I 
am the flrst cousin of Hester the Molester distinguishes me among ny Bishop Strachan students, who are otherwise inclined to view me as fussy and cunrudgeonty-a 
cranky, shod-haired type in his corduroys and tweeds, eccentric only in his political tempers and in his nasty habit of tamping the bowl of his pipe with the stump of his 
amputated index finger. And why not? My fin^r is a perfect fit; we handicapped people nust learn to make the best of our nutilations and disfigurements. When Hester 
has a conced in Toronto, ny students who nunber themselves among her adoring fens always approach me for tickets; they know I'm good for a dozen or so. And that 
I attend Hester's occasional concerts here in the company of such attractive young ^Is albws me to infiltrate the crowd of raving-maniac rowdies unnoticed; that I 
come to her concerts as the escod of these young girls also makes me almost' 'cool" in Hester's eyes. 

'There's hope for you yet," ny cousin invariably says to me, while ny students are crowding into her messy, backstage dressing room-natura% speechless with awe at 
the sight of Hester in her typical^ lewd disheveknent. 

'They're ny students," I remind Hester. 

"Eton't let that stop you," Hester tells me. And to one or more of ny students, Hester always says: 'If you're worded aboifi 'safe sex,' youought to try it withhim-"and 
she then lays her heavy paw rponny shoulder. 'He's a virgin, youknow," she tells ny students. 'There's no one safer!" 

And they titter and gi^le at her joke-they think it is a joke. It's precise^ the outra^ous sod of joke that they would expect from Hester the Molester. I can tell they 
don't even consider that Hester's claim-that I'm a vir^-might be true] 

Hester knows it's true. I don't know why she finds ny 

position offensive. After so many humiliating years of trying to lose ny virginity, which no one bv4 nyself appeared even sli^fy interested in-harc% anyone has 
wanted to take it fromme-I decided that, in the bng run, ny virginity was valuable onfyifi kept it. I don't think I'ma "nonpracticing homosexual," whatever that means. 
What has happened to me has sinpfy neutered me. I just don't feel like "practicing" 

Hester, m her own fashion, has remained a kind of vir^ too. Owen Meany was the bve of her life; after him, she never allowed herself to become so sedousfy 
involved. She says: "I like a young boy, every so often In keeping with the times, you know. I'm b fevor of'safe sex'; therefore, I prefer a virgin And those young boys 
don't dare lie to me! And they're easy to say good-bye to-b feet, they're even kinda grateful What could be better?" ny cousb asks me. I have to smile back at her 
wbked smile. Hester the Molested I have all her albums, but I don't have a record player; I have all her tapes, too, bv41 don't own a tape deck-not even the kind that 
fits b a car. I don't even own a car. My students can be relied upon to keep me informed about Hester's new rock vbeos. 

"Mister Wheelwri^! Have you seen 'Drivb' with No Hands'?" I shudder at the bea. Eventual^, I see them all-you can't escape the damn thin^; Hester's rock videos 
are notorious. The Rev. Katherine Keeling herself is addicted! She claims it's because her children watch them, and Katherine wants to keep up with whatever new 
atrocity is on her childreris minds. Hester's videos are tru^ ug^. Her voice has gotten louder, if not better; her accompanying rrusb is M of electric bass and other 
vbrations that bwer her nasal tones to the vocal equivalent of an abused woman ciying for help from the bottom of an iron barrel And the visual accompaniment is a 
nystilying blend of contemporaiy, carnal encounters with unidentified young boys intercut with black-and-white, documentaiy footage from the Vietnam War. Napalm 
vbtims, mothers cradling their rmrdered children, helicopters landing and taking off and crashing b the midst of perilous ground fire, emergency sur^ries b the field, 
countless GI's with their heads b their hands-and Hester herseU] entering and leaving different but similar hotel rooms, whereba sheepish young boy is always just 
putting on or just taking off his clothes. The age group ofthat young boy-especial^, young girlsl- thinks that Hester the Molester is both profound and humane. 

"It's not like it's just her rrusb, or her voice, you know-it's her whole statement," one of ny students told me; I felt so sbk to ny stomach that I couldn't speak. 

"It's not even her tyrics-it's her whofe, you know, like commentary," said another student. And these are smart girls-these are educated young women from sophisticated 
families! I don't deny that Hester was dama^d by what happened to Owen Meany, I'm sure she thinks she was damaged even more than I was damaged-and I 
wouldn't argue the point with her. We were both dama^d by what happened to Owen; who cares about morel But what an irony it is that Hester the Molester has 
converted her damage into millions of dollars and feme-that out of Owen's suffering, and her own, Hester has made a mindless rruddle of sex and protest, which young 
girls who have never suffered feel they can "relate to." 

What would Owen Meany have said about that? I can onty imagine how Owen would have critiqued one of Hester the Molester's rock videos: 

"HESTER, ONE WOULD NEVER SUSPECT-FROM THIS MINDLESS MESS-THAT YOU WERE A MUSIC MAJOR, AND A SOCIAUST. ONE WOULD 
TEND TO CONCLUDE-UPON THE EVIDENCE OF THIS DISJOINTED WALLOWING-THAT YOU WERE BORN TONE-DEAF, AND THAT YOU ARE 
DRAWING, ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY, UPON YOUR EXPERIENCES AS A WAITRESS*" 

And what would Owen Meany have made of the crucifixes? Hester the Molester likes crucifixes, or else she likes to mock them-al kinds, all sizes; around her neck and 
b her ears. Occasbnalfy, she even wears one b her nose; her right nostril is pierced. 

"Are you Catholic?" an intervfewer asked her once. 

"Are you kidding?" Hester said. The English major b me nust point out that Hester has an ear for titles, if not for rrusb. 

"Drivb' with No Haixis" Church, No Country, No More'T Don't Belbve bNo Soul" 

'Gone to Arizona"; "No ; "Just Another Dead Hero"; 'You Won't See Me at His Funeral"; 'life After You"; "Why the Boys Want Me"; 'Your Vobe Convinces Me"; 
'There's No Forgettin' Nineteen Sixty-ei^." 

I've got to admit, Hester's titles are catchy, and she has as nuch of a r^t as I have to interpret the silence that Owen Meany left behind. I should be careful not 
to generalize "the silence"; b try case, Owen didn't leave me b absolute peace and quiet. Twice, b feet, Owen has let me hear from him-I mean, b both cases, that he 




let me hear from him after he was gpne. Most recentfy-onfy this August-I heard from him in a manner typical of Owen; which is to say, in a manner open to 
interpretation and dispute. I was staying up late at Front Street, and I confess that rry senses were impaired; Dan Needham and I were enjoying our usual vacation-we 
were drinking too rruch. We were recalling the measures we took, years ago, to allow Grandmother to go on living at Front Street as bng as possible; we were 
remerrbering the incidents that finalfy led us to commit Grandmother to the Gravesend Retreat for the Elderfy. We hated to do it, but she left us no choice; she drove 
Ethel cra^-we couldrit find a maid, or a nurse, whom Grandmother couldrit drive cra^. After Owen Meany was gone, everyone was too dull-witted to keep Harriet 
Wheelwri^ conpany. For years, her groceries had been delivered by the Pog^ brothers-Dominic Po^o, and the dead one, whose name I no bngpr remeirber. 
Then the Poggios stopped making all home deliveries. Out of fondness for m/ grandmother-who was his oldest-living customer, and his onfy customer who always paid 
her bills on time-Dominb Po^o gpnerousfy oflered to continue to make deliveries to Front Street. Was Grandmother appreciative of Dombb's ^nerosity? She was 
not ontywnappreciative; she could not remenber that the Po^os didn't deliver to anyone else-that they were doing her a special fevor. People had always done 
special lavors for Harriet Wheelwri^; Grandmother took such treatment for granted. And she was not on^ unappreciative; she was complaining She telephoned 
Dominic Po^o almost da%, and she upbraided him that his deliveiy servbe was going to the do^. In the first place, she reproached him, the deliveiy boys were "total 
strangers." They were nothing of the kind; they were Dominb Togo's grandchildren-rry grandmother simply forgot who they were, and that she had seen them 
delivering her groceries for years. Furthermore, rry grandmother complained, these "total strangprs" were guilty of startling her-she had no fondness for surprises, she 
reminded poor Dominic. Couldn't the Po^s telephone her before they made their fri^itening deliveries? Grandmother asked. That way she woub at least be 
forewarned that the total stran^rs were coming Etominic agreed. He was a sweet man who cherished rry grandmother; also, probably, he had wrong^ predbted that 
she would die any day now-and he would, he'd imagined, be rid of this nuisance. But Grandmother lived on and on. When the Poggios called her and fob her that the 
dekveiy boys were on their way, ny grandmother thanked them politefy, hung up the tebphone, and prompt^ forgot that aityone was coning-or that she'd been 
forewarned. When the boys would "startle" her, she would telephone Dominic m a rage and say: "If you're going to send total strangprs to this house, you m^t at least 
have the courtesy to warn me when they're coming!" 

'Yes, MissiB Whee]vvright!''Dorninb always said. Then he would call Dan to conpbin; he even calbd me a few times-m Toronto! 

'Tm getting worried about your grandmother, John," Dominb woub say. By this time. Grandmother had lost all her hab. She owned a chest of drawers that was full of 
wigs, and she abused Ethel-and several of Ethel's repbcements-by complaining that her wigs were badfy treated by the chest of drawers, m addition to being inexpertfy 
attached to her ob bab head by Ethel and the others. Grandmother devebped such contempt for Ethel-and for Ethel's inept replacements-that she plotted with 
considerable cunning to undermine what she reg 3 rded as the already woefi% inadequate abilities of her serving women. They were no match for her. Grandmother hid 
her wigs so that these luckless ladies could not find them; then she would abuse these fools for misplacing her vital headpieces. 

' 'Do you actual^ expect me to wander the worb as if I were an addlepated bab woman escaped from the cbcus?" she woub say. 

"Missus Wheelwright-where did you put your wigs?" the women would ask her. 

"Are you actual^ accusing me of intentional^ desiring to look like the lunatic vbtim of a nucbar disaster?" try 
grandmother would ask them 'T woub rather be rrurdered by a maniac than be bab\" 

More wigs were bought; most-but by no means all-of her ob wigs were found. When Graibmother especialfy disliked a wig, she would retire it in the rose garden by 
submergng it in the birdbath. And when the Poggios continued to send total strangprs to her door-intent on startling her-Harriet Wheehvri^ responded by startling 
them in return She would dart to open the door for them-sprinting ahead of Ethel or Ethel's replacements-and she would greet the terrified deliveiy boys by snatching 
her wig olFher head and shrieking at them while she was bab. Poor Dominic Polo's grandchildren! How they fought among themselves not to be the boy who 
delivered the groceries to Front Street. It was shortly after the fourth or fifth such incbent when Dan telephoned me-in Toronto-and sab: 'If s about your grandmother. 
You know how rruch I bve her. But I think it's time." 

Even this August, the memory of those days made Dan Needham and me bugb It was late at ni^ and we'd been drinking-as usual 

"Do you know what?" Dan said. 'There are still all those damn jams and jellies and some sinpfy awfiil things that she had preserved-theyre still on those shelves, in the 
secret passa^way!" 

'Not realty!" I sab. 

'Yes, realty! See for yoursellj" he sab. Dan tried to ^t out of his chair-to investi^te the nysteries of the secret passagpway with me-but he bst his balance in the great 
eflbrt he made to rise to his feet, and he settled back into his chair apologpticalty. "See for yourself!" he repeated, burping I had some difficulty opening the concealed 
door; I don't think that door had been opened for years. I knocked a few books off the shelves on the door while I was furrbling with the bck and key. I was reminded 
that Germaine had once been no less clumsy-when Lydia had died, and Germaine had chosen the secret passageway as the place to hbe from Death itself Then the 
door swung open. The secret passageway was dark; yet I coub discern the scurrying of spbers. The cobwebs were dense. I remembered when I'd trapped Owen in 
the secret passageway and he'd cried out that something wet was ficking him-he didrit think it was a cobweb, he thou^ it was SOMETHING WITH A TONGUE. I 
also remenbered the time we'd shut him in there during his going-away party, when Mr. Fish had recited those lines from Julius Caesar-just outside the closed door. 
'Cowards die many times before their deaths; the valiant never taste of death but once"-and so forth. And I remenbered how Owen and I had scared Ger-maine in 
there-and poor Lydia, before Germaine. There were a lot of ob memories lurking m the cobwebs m the secret passageway, I groped for the light switch, and coubn't 
find it. I didn't want to touch those dark objects on the shelves without seeing what they were. Then Dan Needham shut the door on me. 

'Cut it out, Dan!" I cried. I could hear him laughing I reached out into the blackness. My hand found one of the shelves; I felt abng the shellj passing throu^ cobwebs, 
in the direction of the door. I thought the li^ switch was near the door. That was when I put ny hand on something awfii It felt springy, alive-I imagined a nest of 
newty bom rats!-and I stepped backward and screamed. What ny hand had found was one of Grandmother's hidden wigs; but I didn't know that. I stepped too lar 
back, to the edge of the top step of the bng stairs; I felt nyself bsing rry balance and starting to M In less than a second, I imagined how Dan would discover ny 
body on the dirt fioor at the foot of the stairs-when a small, strong hand (or something like a small, strong hand) gubed ny own hand to the light switch; a small, strong 
hard, or something like it, pulled me forward from where I teetered on the top step of the stairs. And his voice- it was unmistakabty Owen's vobe-sab: "DON'T BE 
AFRAID. NOTHING BAD IS GOING TO HAPPEN TO YOU." 

I screamed a^im When Dan Needham opened the door, it was his turn to scream 'Your hairl" he cried. When I looked m a mirror, I thou^ it was the cobwebs-rry 
scalp appeared to have been dusted with Hour. But when I brushed ny hair, I saw that the roots had turned white. That was this August; ny hair has grown m all-white 
since then At ny age, ny hair was already turning gray, even ny students think that ny white hair is distinguished-an improvement. The morning after Owen Meaty 
"spoke"to me, Dan Needham said: 'Of course, we were bothdrunk-you, especialty." 


'Me, 'especialty!" I said. 

'That's ri^" Dan said. "Look: I have never mocked your befief-have I? I will never make fun of your reli^us laith-you know that. But you can't expect me to believe 
that Owen Meaitys actual hand kept you from felling down those cellar stairs; you can't expect me to be convinced that Owen Meaitys actual vobe 'spoke' to you in 
the secret passageway." 

"Dan," I sab, "I understand you. I'm not a prosetytizer. I'm no evangelist. Have I ever tried to make you a befiever? If I wanted to preach. I'd be a minister. I'd have a 




congregation- wouldn't I?" 

"Look: I understand you," Dan said; but he couldn't stop staring at the snow-white roots of rty hair. A Me later, Dan said: 'You actual^ felt puled-you felt an actual 
tug, as if from an actual hand?" 

'T admit I was drunk," I said. And a Me later, Dan said: "It was his voke-you're sure it wasn't something / said that you heard? It was his voice?" 

I replied rather testify: "How many voices have you heard, Dan, that could ever be mistaken for his voice?" 

"WeD, we were both drunk-weren't we? That's vc^ point," Dan Needham said. I remertiier the summer of, when vc^ linger was healing-how that summer slipped away. 
That was the summer Owen Meany was promoted; his uniform would look a Me different when Hester and I saw him a^in- he would be a first lieutenant. The bars on 
his shoulder epaulets would turn from brass to silver. He would also help me begin rry Master's thesis on Thomas Hardy. I had rruch trouble beginning anything-and, 
according to Owen, even more trouble seeing something through 

'YOU MUST JUST PLUNGE IN," Owen wrote to im. 'THINK OF HARDY AS A MAN WHO WAS ALMOST REUGIOUS, AS A MAN WHO CAME SO 
CLOSE TO BELIEVING IN GOD THAT WHEN HE REJECTED GOD, HIS REJECHON MADE HIM FEROCIOUSLY BITTER THE KIND OF FATE 
HARDY BELIEVES IN IS ALMOST LIKE BELIEVING IN GOD-AT LEAST IN THAT TERRIBLE, JUDGMENTAL GOD OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
HARDY HATES INSHTUHONS: THE CHURCH-MORE THAN FAITH OR BELIEF-AND CERTAINLY MAR- RIAGE (THE INSHTUHON OF IT), AND 
THE INSHTUHON OF EDUCAHON. PEOPLE ARE HELPLESS TO FATE, VICTIMS OF HME-THEIR OWN EMOHONS UNDO THEM, AND 
SOCIAL INSHTUHONS OF ALL KINDS FAIL THEM. 

"DON'T YOU SEE HOW A BELIEF IN SUCH A BITTER UNIVERSE IS NOT UNLIKE REUGIOUS FAITH? LIKE FAITH, WHAT HARDY BELIEVED 
WAS NAKED, PLAIN, VULNERABLE. BELIEF IN GOD, OR A BELIEF THAT- EVENTUALLY-EVERYTHING HAS TRAGIC CONSEQUENCES . . . 
HTHER WAY, YOU DON'T LEAVE YOURSELF ANY ROOM FOR PHILOSOPHICAL DETACHMENT. UTHER WAY, YOURE NOT BEING VERY 
CLEVER NEVER HUNK OF HARDY AS CLEVER NEVER CONFUSE FAITH, OR BELIEF-OF ANY KIND- WITH SOMETHING EVEN REMOTELY 
INTELLECTUAL. 

'PLUNGE IN-JUST BEGIN. I'D BEGIN WITH HIS NOTES, HIS DIARIES-HE NEVER MINCED WORDS THERE. EVEN EARLY-WHEN HE WAS 
TRAVELING IN FRANCE, IN -HE WROTE: 'SINCE I DISCOVERED SEVERAL YEARS AGO, THAT I WAS LIVING IN A WORLD WHERE NOTHING 
BEARS OUT IN PRACHCE WHAT IT PROMISES INCIPIENTLY, I HAVE TROUBLED MYSELF VERY UTTLE ABOUT THEORIES. I AM CONTENT 
WITH TENTAHVENESS FROM DAY TO DAY' YOU COULD APPLY THAT OBSERVAHON TO EACH OF HIS NOVELS! THATS WHY I SAY HE 
WAS 'ALMOST REUGIOUS'-BECAUSE HE WASN'T A GREAT THINKER HE WAS A GREAT FEELER 

'TO BEGIN, YOU SIMPLY TAKE ONE OF HIS BLUNT OBSERVAHONS AND PUT IT TOGETHER WITH ONE OF HIS MORE UTERARY 
OBSERVATIONS-YOU KNOW, ABOUT THE CRAFT. I LIKE THIS ONE: 'A STORY MUST BE EXCEPTIONAL ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY ITS TELLING. 
WE STORYTELLERS ARE ALL ANCIENT MARINERS, AND NONE OF US IS JUSTIFIED IN STOPPING WEDDING GUESTS, UNLESS HE HAS 
SOMETHING MORE UNUSUAL TO RELATE THAN THE ORDINARY EXPERIENCES OF EVERY AVERAGE MAN AND WOMAN.' 

'YOU SEE? ITS EASY YOU TAKE HIS HIGH STANDARDS FOR STORIES THAT ARE 'EXCEPTIONAL' AND YOU PUT THAT TOGETHER WITH 
ms BELIEF THAT 

'NOTHING BEARS OUT IN PRACTICE WHAT IT PROMISES INCIPIENTLY,' AND THERE'S YOUR THESIS! ACTUALLY, THERE IS HIS THESIS- 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS FILL IN THE EXAMPLES. PERSONALLY, I'D BEGIN WITH ONE OF THE BITTEREST-TAKE ALMOST ANYTHING 
FROM JUDE THE OBSCURE. HOW ABOUT THAT TERRIBLE UTILE PRAYER THAT JUDE REMEMBERS FALLING ASLEEP TO, WHEN HE WAS A 
CHILD? 

'TEACH ME TO UVE, THAT I MAY DREAD 'THE GRAVE AS UTTLE AS MY BED. 'TEACH ME TO DIE... 

"WHAT COULD BE EASIER?" wrote Owen Meany. And thus-having cut off my ringpr and albwed me to finish g-aduate school-he started ny Master's thesis for 
me, too. This August in Gravesend-where I try to visit eveiy August-Dan's students in the summer school were strolling with Euripides; I told Dan that I thou^ he'd 
made an odd and merciless choice. For students the agp of ny Bishop Strachan girls to spend seven weeks of the summer memorizing The Medea and The Trojan 
Women must have been an exercise in tedium-and one that risked disabusing the youngsters of their infetuation with the stagp. Dan said: "What was I going to do? I had 
twenty-five kids in the class and only six boys!" Indeed, those boys looked mi^itify overworked as it was; a particularfy paid young man had to be Creon in one play 
and Poseidon in the other. All the girls were shuffled in and out of the Chorus of Corinthian Women and the Chorus of Trojan Women as if Corinthian and Trojan 
women possessed an interchangable shrillness. I was quite taken by the dolorous girl Dan picked to play Hecuba; in addition to the somows of her role, she had to 
physicaify remain on the stagp Ibr the entirety of The Trojan Women Therelbre, Dan rested her in The Medea; he gave her an especialfy rueful but largely silent part in 
the Chorus of Corinthian Women-althou^ he singled her out at the end of the play, she was clearfy one of his better actresses, and Dan was wise to emphasize those 
end lines of the Chorus by having his girl speak sob. 

" 'Many things the gods achieve beyond our judgment,'" said the sonowful girl" 'What we thought is not confirmed and what we thou^ not God contrives.'" 

How true. Not even Owen Meany wouU dispute that. I sometimes envy Dan his ability to teach onstage; for the theater is a great emphasizer-especiaify to young 
peopfe, who have no great experience in life by whbh they mi^ judge the experiences they encounter in lerature; and who have no g'eat confidence in kngua^, 
neither in using it nor m hearing it. The theater, Dan quite rightly claims, dramatizes both the experience and the confidence in langua^ that young people- Such as our 
students-lack. Students of the agp of Dan's, and nine, have no great feeling-for example-lbr wit; wit sinpfy passes them by, or else they take it to be an elderfy form of 
snobbery, a mere showing off with the language that they use (at best) tentativefy. Wit isn't tentative; therefore, neither is it young Wit is one of many aspects of life and 
literature that is lar easier to recognize onstage than in a book. My students are always missing the wit in what they read, or else they do not trust it; onsta^, even an 
amateur actor can make anyone see what wit is. August is vc^ month to talk about teaching with Dan When I meet DanTor Christmas, when we go together to Sawyer 
Depot, it is a busy time and there are always other people around. But m August we are ofien alone; as soon as the summer-school theater productions are over, Dan 
and I take a vacation together-althou^ this usually means that we stay m Gravesend and are no more adventuresome than to indulge in day trips to the beach at Little 
Boar's Head. We spend our evenings at Front Street, just talking; since Dan moved in, the television has been gone. When Grandmother went to the Gravesend 
Retreat for the Elderfy, she took her televisbn set with her; when Grandmother died, she left the house at Front Street to Dan and me. It is a hugp and lonefy house for 
a man who's never even considered remarrying but the house contains almost as rruch history for Dan as it hobs for me. Although I enjoy rry visits, not even the 
tempting nostal^ of the house at Front Street could entice me to return to the United States. This is a subject-rry return-that Dan broaches every August, always on an 
evening when it is clear to him that I am enjoying the atmosphere of Front Street, and his friendship. 

'There's more than enou^ room here for a couple of old bachebrs like us," he says. "And with your years of experience at Bishop Strachan-not to mention the 
recommendation I'm sure your headmistress would write for you, not to mention 
that you're a distinguished abmnus-of course the Gravesend Acadeny English Department would be happy to have you. Just say the word." 

Not to be polite, but out of ny affection for Dan, I let the subject pass. This August, when he started that business again, I sinpfy said: "How hard it is-without the 



showplace of the stagp-to teach wit to teenagers. I despair that another M is almost upon me and once again I shall strive to make rr^^ Grade Ten girls notice something 
in Wuthering Heights besides eveiy little detail about Catherine and Heathclilf-the story, the story, it is all they are interested in!" 

"John, dear John," Dan Needham said. 'He's been dead for twenty years. Forgive it. For^e and forgpt-and come home." 

'There's a passage ri^ at the beginning-they miss it every year!" I said. 'Tm referring to Lockwood's description of Joseph, I've been pointing it out to them for so 
many years that I know the passage by heart; 'looking... in rr^^ lace so sourfy that I charitabfy conjectured he rrust have need of divine aid to digest his dinner..." I've 
even read this aloud to them, but it sails r^t over their heads-they don't crack a smile! And it's not just Ert% Bronte's wit that whistles clean past them They don't ^t 
it when it's contemporary. Is Mordecai RicHer too witty for eleventh-grade ^Is? It would appear so. Oh yes, they think The Apprenticeship of Buddy Kravitz is 
'formy'; but they miss half the humor! You know that description of the middle-class Jewish resort? It's always description that they miss; I swear, they think it's 
unimportant. They want diabgne, they want action; but there's so rruch writing in the description! 'There were still some pockets of Gentile resistance, it's true. Neither 
of the two hotels that were still in their hands admitted Jews but that, like the British raj who still lingered on the Malabar Coast, was not so discomforting as it was 
touching^ defiant.' Every year I watch their feces when I read to them-they don't bat an eye!" 

"John," Dan said. "Let bygones be bygones-not even Owen would still be angy. Do you think Owen Meany would have blamed the whole country for what happened 
to him? That was madness; this is madness, too." 

'How do you teach madness onstage?" I asked Dan "Hamlet, I suppose, for starters-I give Hamlet to rry Grade Thirteen ^Is, but they have to make do with reading 
it; they don't ^t to see it. And Crime and Punishment-even rry Grade Thirteen girls struggle with the so-called 'psychob^al' novel The 'concentrated wretchedness' of 
Raskolnikov is entirety withm their grasp, but they don't see how the novels psychology is at work m even Dostoevski's simplest descriptions; once a^in, it's the 
description they miss. Raskolnikov's landlord, for example-'his fece seemed to be thickty covered with oil like an ob iron lock.' What a perfect fece for his landlord to 
have! 'Isn't that marvekms?' I ask the class; they stare at me as if they think I'm crazier than Raskolnikov." 

Dan Needham, occasbnalty, stares at me that way, too. How coub he possibty think I coub "forgive and forget'? There is too rruch for^tting When we 
schoolteachers worry that our students have no sense of histoiy, isn't it what people for^t that worries us? For years I tried to for^t who try fether mi^ be; I didn't 
want to find out who he was, as Owen pointed out. How many times, for exampfe, did I call back ny mother's old singing teacher, Graham McSwiney? How many 
times did I call him and ask him if he'd learned the whereabouts of Buster Freebody, or if he'd remerrbered anything about try mother that he hadn't tob Owen and me? 
Onty once; I called him onty orue. Graham McSwiney tob me to forget about who ny fether was; I was willing Mr. McSwiney sab: 'Buster Freebody-if he's alive, if 
you find him-woub be so ob that he woubrit even remenber yorrr mother-not to mention who her boylHeib was!" Mr. McSwiney was nuch more interested in Owen 
Meany-in why Owen's voice hadn't chan^d. 'He should see a doctor- there's realty no good reason for a voice like his," Graham McSwiney sab. But, of course, there 
was a reason When I learned what the reason was, I never called Mr. McSwiney to tel hirt^ I doubt it would have been a scientific enou^ explanation for Mr. 
McSwiney. I tried to tel Hester, but Hester said she didn't want to know. 'Td tielfeve what you'd tel me," Hester said, "so please spare me the detais." 

As for the purpose of Owen Meany's voice, aib everything that happened to him, I tob onty Dan and the Rev. Lewis Merril 'T suppose it's possibfe," Dan said. "I 
suppose stranger things have happened-although I can't, olf the top of ny head, think of an example. The important thing is that you beleve it, and I would never 
chalenge your ri^ to beleve what you want." 

'But do you beleve 1?" I asked him 
'Wei, I beleve you" Dan sab. 

' 'How can you not beleve 1?" I asked Pastor Merril' 'You of al people," I tob him "A man of feith-how can you not beleve 1?" 

'To beleve 1-1 mean al of 1," the Rev. Lewis Merril said, "-to beleve everythmg... wel, that cals upon more feMi than I have." 

'But you of al people!" I sab to Nm "Look at me-I never was a belever, not until this happened. If / can beleve 1, why can't you?" I asked Mr. Merril He begpn to 
stutter. 

"It's easier for you to j-j-j-just accept 1. Belef is not something you have fel, aib then not fel; you haven't —Ived wMi belel and wih Mnbefief It's easier f-f-f-for 
you," the Rev. Mr. Merril repeated. 'You haven't ever been f-f-f-ful of felh, aib tul of d-d-d-doubt. Something j-j-j-just strikes you as a miracle, and you beleve 1. 
For me, i's not that s-s-s-simple," sab Pastor Merril 

'But 1 is a miracle!" I cried. 'He tob you that dream-I know he db! And you were there-when he saw his name, and the date of Hs death, on Scroogp's grave. You 
were there!" I cried. 'How can you doubt that he knew" I asked Mr. Merril 'He knew-he knew everything] What do you cal that-if you don't cal 1 a miracle?" 

'You've wlnessed what you c-c-c-cal a miracle and now you beleve-you beleve everything" Pastor Merril sab. 'But miracles don't c-c-c-cause belef real miracles 
don't m-m-m-make feith out of thii air; you have to aleady have feith in order to beleve ii real miracles. I beleve that Owen was extraordinarily g-g-g-gified-yes, 
gfted and powerfulty sure ofHmseK No doubt he suflered some powerfilty disturbing visions, too-and he was certamty emotional he was very emotional But as to 
knowmg what he appeared to 'know'-there are other examples of p-p-p-precogmtion; not every example is necessarily ascribed to God. Look at you- you never even 
beleved ii G-G-G-God; you've said so, and here you are ascribmg to the h-h-h-hand of God everythmg that happened to Owen M-M-M-Meany!" 

This August, at Front Street, a dog woke me up. In the deepest part of ny sleep, I heard the dog and thou^ 1 was Sagamore; then I thought 1 was rry dog-I used to 
have a dog ii Toronto-and onty when I was wide awake did I catch up to nysety in the present time, and realze that both Sagamore and ny dog were dead. It used to 
be nice to have a dog to wak ki Wmston Churchll Park; perhaps I should gpt another. Out on Front Street, the Strang dog barked and barked. I got out of bed; I 
took the femliar wak along the dark hal to ny mother's room-where 1 is always loiter, where the curtains are never drawa Dan sleeps in ny g-andmother's former 
bedroom-the official master bedroom of Front Street, I suppose. I boked out ny mother's window but I couldn't see the dog Then I went into the den-or so 1 had 
been caled when ny grandfether had been alve. Later, 1 was a kind of cMdreris playroom, the room where ny mother had played the ob Victrola, where she had 
sung abng wih Frank Smatra and the Tommy Dorsey Orchestra. It was on the couch m that room where Hester had spread herself out, and waled, whle Noah and 
Simon and I searched al of Front Street, m vain, for Owen Meany. We'd never learned where she'd hidden Mm, or where he'd hbden himself I lay down on that ob 
couch and remerrbered al of that. I mist have feUen asleep there; 1 was a vastly historical couch, upon wMch-I also remerrbered- ny mother had first whispered into 
ny ear: 'My Me fling!" 

When I woke up, ny right hand had drifted under one of the deep couch cushbns; ny wrist detected somethmg there-k fel Ike a playmg card, but when I extracted 1 
from under the cusMon, I saw that 1 was a relc from Owen Meany's long-ago colectbir a veiy ob and bent basebal card. Hank Bauer! Remerrber Mm? The card 
was printed m when Bauer was twenty-ei^ in onty his second fill season as an outfleber for the Yankees. But he boked older; perhaps 1 was the war-he left 
basebal for World War Two, then he returned to the gme. Not being a basebal fen, I nevertheless remerrbered Hank Bauer as a relable, unfency player-and, indeed, 
Ms sl^ty tired, tanned fece reflected Ms sold work etMc. There was nothing of the hotshot in Ms patient smle, and he wasn't Mding his eyes under the visor of Ms 
basebal cap, wMch was pushed wel back on Ms head, revealing Ms thou^itfiJ, wrinkled brow. It was one of those ob photographs whereki the cobr was optimisticalty 
added-Ms tan was too tan, the sky too bbe, the clouds too uniformty wMte. The M^ flufly cbuds and the brightness of the bbe sky created such a strikingty unreal 
backgound for Mr. Bauer in Ms wMte, pin-striped uniform-i was as if he had died and gone to heaven 

Of course I knew then where Hester had Mdden Owen Meany, he'd been under the couch cusMons-and under her]-al the wMle we were searching That 




explained why his appearance had been so rumpled, why his hair had boked sfept on. The Hank Bauer card trust have Men out of his pocket. Discoveries like this-not 
to mention, Owen's vobe "speaking" to me in the secret passageway, and his hand (or something like a hand) seeming to take hob of me- occasbnalfy make me afraid 
of Front Street. I know that Grandmother was afraid of the old house, near the end. 'Too many ^sts!" she woub nutter. Fina% I think, she was happy not to be 
"murdered by a maniac"-a condition she had once found fevorable to being removed from Front Street. She left the oU house rather quietfy when she left; she was 
philosophic about her departure. 'Time to leave," she said to Dan and me. 'Too many ghosts!" 

At the Gravesend Retreat Ibr the Eberly, her decline was Mfy swift and painless. At first she forgot all about Owen, then she forgot me; nothing coub remind her even 
of n^? mother-nothing except rty Mfy expert imitation of Owen's vobe. That voice woub jolt her memoiy, that vobe caused her recollections to surface, almost every 
time. She died in her sleep, onfy two weeks short of her hundredth birthday. She didn't like things that "stood out"-as in: 'That habdo stands out like a sore thurrb!" 

I imagine her contemplating her hundredth birthday, the Iknify cebbration that was planned to honor this event would surely have kilbd Grandmother-I suspect she 
knew this. Aunt Martha had already alerted the Today show, as you may know, the Today show routine^ wishes Happy Birthday to every hundred-year-old in the 
United States-provided that the Today show knows about b Aunt Martha saw to it that they knew. Harriet Wheelwri^ would be one hundred years ob on 
Halbween! My grandmother hated Halbween; it was one of her few quarrels with God-that He had albwed her to be bom on this day. It was a day, in her view, that 
had been invented to create ma 3 bem among the bwer classes, a day when they were mvited to abuse people of property-and try grandmother's house was always 
abused on Halbween. Ei^ity Front Street was feathered with toilet paper, the garage windows were dutifulfy soaped, the driveway lampposts were spray-painted 
(oran^), and once someone inserted the greater half of a lamprey eel m Grandmother's letter slot Owen had always suspected Mr. Morrison, the cowardfy mailmaa 
Upon her arrival in the ob-agp home. Grandmother considered that the remote-control device for switching televisbn channels was a true chib of Satan; it was 
tebvisbris final triumph, she said, that it coub reiber you brain-dead without even allowing you to leave your chafr. It was Dan who discovered Grandmother to be 
dead, when he visited her one evening m the Gravesend Retreat for the Eberfy. He visited her eveiy evening, and he brou^ her a Sunday newspaper and read it aloud 
to her on Sunday mornings, too. The night she died, Dan found her propped up in her hospital bed; she appeared to have lalbn asbep with the TV on and with the 
remote-control device heb in her hand in such a way that the channels kept changing But she was dead, not asleep, and her cob thurrb had simpfy attached itself to the 
button that restless^ roamed the channels-boking for something good. How I wish that Owen Meany coub have dbd as peacefi% as that! Toronto: Septerrber , - 
rainy and cool; back-to-school weather, back-to-church weather. These lamiliar rituals of church and school are try greatest comfort. But Bishop Strachan has hired a 
new woman m the English Department; I could tell when she was interviewing last spring that she was someone to be eibured-a woman who gives new meaning to 
that arresting first sentence of Pride and Prejudbe, with whbh the M term be^ for ny Grade ^Is: 'Tt is a truth universal^ acknowbdged, that a single man in 
possessbn of a good fortune trust be in want of a wife." 

I don't know if I quite qualify for Jane Austen's notion of "a good fortune"; but ny grandmother provbed for me very generousfy. My new colleague's name is Ebanor 
Pribst, and I woub love to read what Jane Austen might have written about her. I woub be vastly happier to have read about Ms. Pribst than I am pleased to have met 
her. But I shall endure her; I will outlast her, m the end. She is altematefy silfy and aggressive, and in both methods of operation she is wMilfy insufferable- she is a 
Germanic bulfy. When she lau^, I am reminded of that wonderful sentence near the end of Margaret Atwood's Surfacing 'T hu^ and a noise comes oift like 
something being Idled: a mouse, a bird?" 

In the case of the huffier of Ebanor Pribst, I coub swear I hear the death rattle of a rat or a vulture. In department meeting when I once agam brou^ up the 
matter of rry request to teach Giinter Grass's Cat and Mouse in Grade, Ms. Pribst went on the attack. 

"Why would you want to teach that nasty book to girls?" she asked. 'That is a boys' book," she sab. 'The masturbation scene alone is offensive to womea" 

Then she complained that I was ' 'using up" both Market Atwood and Afce Munro m the Canadian Literature course for try Grade s; there was nothing preventing 
Ms. Pribst from teaching either Atwood or Munro m another course-but she was out to make trouble. A man teaching those two women effectivefy "used them up," she 
sab—so that women in the department could not teach them I have her figured oil. She's one of those who tels you that if you teach a Canadian author m the Canadian 
Literature course, you're condescending to Canadians-by not teaching them m another literature course. And if you "use them up" m another literature course, then she'! 
ask you what you think is "wrong" with Canadian Literature; she'l say you're being coibesceibing to Canadians. It's al because I'm a former American, and she doesn't 
like Americans; this is so obvbus-that and the tact that I am a bachebr, I five abne, and I have not Men al over iryself to ask her (as they say) "out." She's one of 
those pushy women who wifi readify humilate you if you do ask her "out"; aib if you don't ask her, she'l attempt to humilate you more. I am reminded of some years 
ago, aib of a New York woman who so reminded me of Mit^ Lish. She brought her daughter to Bishop Strachan for an interview, the mother wanted to intervfew 
someone from the Diglish Department-to ascertain, she told the headmistress, if we were guily of a "parochial" approach to Iterature. This woman was a seething pot 
of sexual contradictions. First of al, she wanted her dau^iter m a Canadian school-in "an ob-lashioned sort of school," she kept saying-because she wanted her 
dau^iter to be "saved" from the perils of growing up m New York. Al the New Englaib schools, she said, were M of New Yorkers; 1 was tragic that a young girl 
should have no opportunity to entertam the values aib the virtues of a saner, safer time. On the other hand, she was one of those New Yorkers who thou^ she would 
"die" if she spent a minute outsbe New York-who was sure that the rest of the world was a provincial whipping post whereat people Ike herseltj of sophisticated tastes 
and hi^ify urban ener^s, woub be lashed to the stake of ob-lashioned values and virtues until she expired of boredom 

'Confbentialfy," she whispered to me, "what does a grown-up person do here?" I suppose she meant, in al of Toronto-in al of Canada... this wibemess, so to speak. 
Yet she keenly desired to banish her daughter, lest the daughter be exposed to the eye-opening wisdom that had rendered the mother a prisoner of New York! She 
was qule concerned at how many Canadian authors were on our reading fists; because she'd not read them, she suspected them of the gravest parochiafism I never 
met the daughter; she mi^ have been nice-a little fearful of how homesick she would be. I'm sure, but possibfy nice. The mother never enroled her, alhou^ the ^I's 
application was accepted. Perhaps the mother had come to Canada on a whim-I cannot claim to have come here for entirefy sound reasons nyself! Maybe the mother 
never enroled her dauber because she (the mother) coub not endure the deprivations she (the mother) woub suffer whle she visited her dau^ter in this wfldemess. I 
have ny own idea regarding why the chid was never enroled. The mother made a pass at me! It had been quite a whle since aryone had done that; I was beginning to 
think that this danger was behind me, but suddenfy the mother sab: "What does one do here-for a good time? Perhaps you'd Ike to show me?" 

The school had made some rather unusual, if not alogether extraordinary, arrangements for the dau^iter to spend a night in one of the domitoiy rooms-she woub ^t 
to know a few of the girls, a few of the other Americans... that sort of thing The mother inquired ffl night be avalable for a "night on the town"! 

'Tm divorced," she added hastify-and unnecessarify, I shoub hope she was divorced! But even so! Wei, I don't pretend to possess aiy skll whatsoever at writing 
nyseff free from such bob invitations; I haven't had rruch practice. I suppose I behaved as an absolute hunbler; I no doubt ^ve the woman yet another stunning 
example ofthe "parochiafism" she was doomed to encounter outsbe New York. Anyway, our encounter ended blterfy. The woman had been, in her view, coura^ous 
enough to present herseffto me; that I hadn't the coura^ to accept her gpnerous gift clearly marked me as the fiendish essence of cowardice. Having honored me with 
her seductive charms, she then fel justified in heaping upon me her considerable contempt. She fob Kather-ine Keeling that our Diglish reading fists were "even more 
parochial" than she had feared. Believe me: 1 was not the reading fists that she found "parochial"-l: was me\ I was not savvy enou^ to recognize a good tiyst when I 
saw one. And now-in ny very own English Department-I must endure a woman of an apparentfy simlar temperament, a woman whose prickfy disposition is also 
upheaved in a sea of sexual contradictions ... Eleanor Pribst! She even quarreled with ny choice of teaching Tempest-Tost; she su^sted that perhaps it was because 
I Med to recognize that Flih Business was 'better." Naturaly, I have tau^ both novels, and many other works by Robertson Davies, with great-no, with the greatest- 



pleasure. I stated that I'd had gpod luck teaching Tempest-Tost in the past. "Students feel so rruch like amateurs themselves," I said. 'T think they find all the intrigues of 
the bcal drama league both extreme^ tunny and extreme^ lamiliar." But Ms. Pribst wanted to know if I knew Kingston; surely I at least knew that the fictional town of 
Sakerton is easify identified as Kinggloa I had heard that this was true, I said, akhou^-personalfy-I had not been in Kingston. 

'Not beenl" she cried. 'T suppose that this is what comes of having Americans teaching Can Lit!" she said. 

'T detest the term 'Can lit,' " I told Ms. Pribst. "We do not call American Literature 'Am Lit,' I see no reason to shrivel this countiys most interesting literature to a 
dero^tory abbreviation. Furthermore," I said, 'T consider Mister Davies an author of such universal importance that I choose not to teach what is 'Canadian' about his 
books, but what is wonderful about them" 

After that, it was simple wariare. She challen^d try substitution-in Grade -of Orwell's Burmese Days for Orwell's Animal Farm In terms of "lasting importance," it was 
Nineteen Ei^iy-four or Animal Farm; Burmese Days, she said, was "a poor substitute." 

'Orwell is Orwell," I said, "and Burmese Days is a good novel" 

But Ms. Pribst-a graduate of Queens (hence, her vast knowledge of Kingston)-is writing her doctorate at the University of Toronto on something related to "politics in 
fiction." Wasn't it Hardy had written about? she asked- imptying "mercy' Hardy!-and wasn't it ony try Master's I had written? And so I asked rry old Mend Katherine 
Keeling: "Do you suppose that God created Eleanor Pribst just to test me?" 

'You're very naughty," Katherine said. "Don't you be wicked, too." 

When I want to be "wicked," I show the fingpr; comection-I show what's missing, I show not the finger. I shall save the missing fingpr for rry next encounter with Ms. 
Pribst. I am grateful to OwenMeany for so many things; not ony did he keep me out of Vietnamhe created for me a perfect teaching tool, he gpve me a terrific 
attention-getter for whenever the class is lading behind. I simpy raise try hand; I point. It is the absence of try pointer that makes pointing an interesting and riveting 
thing for me to do. Instanty, I have everyone's attentioa It works very well in department meetings, too. 

"Don't you point that thing at me!" Hester was fond of saying. But it was not "that thing," it-was not anything that upset her; it was what was missing! The amputation 
was very clean-it was the cleanest cut imaginable. There's nothing g-otesque, or mangled-or even raw-boking- about the stump. The ony thing wrong with me is what's 
missing. Owen Meany is missing It was after Owen cut olfiry fingpr-at the end of the summer of, when he was home in Gravesend for a few days' leave-when Hester 
told Owen that she wouldn't attend his funeral; she absobtey refused. 

'Tl marry you. I'll move to Arizona-I'll go anywhere with you, Owen," Hester said. 'Can you see me as a bride on an Amy base? Can you see us entertaining another 
couple of young marrieds-when you're not oflT escorting a body? Just call me Hester Huachuca!" she cried. 'Til even get pregnant-if you'd like that, Owen Do you want 
babfes? I'll ^e you babies! "Hester cried.' 'I'd do anything for you-you know that. ButI won't go to your fucking funeral" 

She was true to her word; Hester was not in attendance at 

Owen Meaiys funeral-Kurd's Church was packed, but Hester wasn't a part of the crowd. He'd never asked her to many him; he'd never made her move to Arizona, 
or anywhere. 'IT WOULDN'T BE FAIR-I MEAN, IT WOULDN'T BE FAIR TO HER;' Owen had tob me. In the fall of, Owen Meany made a deal with Major 
General LaHoad; he was not appointed LaHoad's aide-decamp-LaHoad was too proud of the commendations that Owen received as a casualty assistance officer. The 
major gpneral was schedded for a transfer in eighteen months; if Owen remained at Fort Huachuca-as the casualty branch's 'best" body escort-LaHoad promised 
Owen "a good job in Vfetnam" Eighteen months was a long wait, but First Lfeutenant Meany felt the wait was worth it. 

"Doesn't he know there are no 'good jobs' in Vietnam?" Hester asked me. It was October; we were in Washington with fifty thousand other antiwar demonstrators. We 
asserrbled opposite the Lincoln Memorial and marched to the Pentagon, where we were met by fines of US. marshals and mifitaiy pofice; there were even marshals 
and pofice on the roof of the Pentagon Hester carried a siga- 

Support the GI's Bring Our Boys Home Now! I was carrying nothing I was still a fittb self-conscious about rry missing fingpr. The scar tissue was new enou^ so that 
any exertion caused the stump to look inflamed. But I tried to feel I was part of the demonstration; sadfy, I didn't feel I was a part of it-I didn't feel I was part of 
anything I had a -F deferment; I would never have to go to war, or to Canada. By the simple act of removing the first two joints of ny right index finger, Owen Meany 
had enabbd me to feel complete^ detached from rry ^neration 

'If he was half as smart as he thinks he is," Hester said to me as we approached the Pentagon,' 'he would have cut off his own finger when he cut off yours-he woub 
have cut off as many fingers as he needed to. So he saved you-lucky you\" she said. "How come he isn't smart enough to save himself?" 

What I saw in Washington that October were a lot of Americans who were ^nuinely dismayed by what their country was doing in Vietnam; I also saw a lot of other 
Americans who were self-righteousfy attracted to a most chibish notion of heroism-namefy, their owa They thought -that to force a confrontation with sobiers and 
poficemen woub not on^ elevate themselves to the status of heroes; this confrontation, they deluded themselves, would expose the corruption of the political and social 
system they loftily thought they opposed. These woub t"e the same people who, in later years, would credit the antiwar "movement" with eventual^ ^tting the US. 
armed forces out of Vietnam That was not what I saw. I saw that the ri^iteousness of many of these demonstrators simply helped to harden the attitudes of those poor 
fools who supported the war. That is what makes what Ronald Reagan would say-two years later, in -so ludicrous: that the Vietnam protests were" gving ab and 
comfort to the eneny." What I saw was that the protests db worse than that; they ^ve aid and comfort to the biots who endorsed the war-they made that war last 
lon^r. That's what / saw. I took ny missing fin^r home to New Hampshire, and let Hester ^t arrested in Washington by herself; she was not exac% alone-there were 
mass arrests that October. By the end of', there was trouble in Cafifomia, there was troubfe in New York; and there were five hundred thousand US. mifitary 
personnel in Vietnam More than sixteen thousand Americans had been killed there. That was when General Westmoreland sab, 'We have reached an important point 
where the end be^ to come into view." 

That was what prompted Owen Meany to ask: "WHAT END?" The end of the war woub not come soon enou^ to save Owen They put him in a cbsed casket, of 
course; the casket was draped with the US. flag and his medal was pinned to the Hag Like any first lieutenant on active duty, he rated a full mifitaiy funeral with 
honors, with escort officers, with taps- with the works. He could have been buried at Arlington; but the Meanys wanted him buried in Gravesend. Because of the medal, 
because the stoiy of Owen's heroism was in all the New Hampshire newspapers, that oaf-the Rev. Dudley Wi^in- wanted Owen to have an Episcopal service; Rector 
Wi^in, who was a virulent supporter of the Vietnam War, wanted to perform Owen's funeral in Christ Church. I prevailed upon the Meanys to use Kurd's Church-and 
to let the Rev. Lewis Merrill perform the service. Mr. Meany was still angry at Gravesend Academy for expelling Owen, but I convinced him that Owen would be 
"outra^d in heaven" if the Wi^ins ever got their hands on him 

'Owenhatedthem,"ItobMr. andMrs. Meany. "And he had a rather special relationship with Pastor Merrill" 

It was the summer of; I was sick of hearing white peopfe talk about how Soul on Ice had changed their fives-I'H bet Ebridge Cleaver was sick of hearing that, too-and 
Hester said that if she heard "Mrs. Robinson" one more time, she would throw up. That spring-in the same month-Martin Luther King had been assassinated and Hair 
had opened on Broadway, the summer of suffered from what woub become the society's commonplace blend of the rrurderous and the triviaL It was stiffing hot in the 
Meanys' seated house-sealed tight, I was always tob, because Mrs. Meaity was afier^ to the rock dust. She sat with her famifiarly unfocused ^ze, directed-as it often 
was-into the dead ashes in the fireplace, above which the dismenhered Nativity figures sumounded the empty cradle in the creche. Mr. Meany prodded one of the 
andirons with the dirty toe of tus boot. 




'They gave us fifiy thousand dollars!" said Mr. Meany, Mrs. Meany nodded her head-or she appeared to nod her head. "Where's the government gpt that kind of 
money?" he asked me; I shook rry head. I knew the money came from us. 

'Tm&niliar with Owen's iavorite hymns," I told the Meanys. '1 know Pastor Merrill will say a proper prayer." 

"A lot of good all Owen's prayin' done him!" said Mr. Meary, he kicked the andiron. Later, I went and sat on the bed in Owen's room The severed arms from the 
vandalized statue of Maiy Magdalene were oddfy attached to try mother's dressmakefs dumrry- Ibrmerfy, as armless as she was headless. The pale, whitewashed 
arms were too bng lor the smaller proportions of ny mother's figure; but I suppose that these overreaching arms had onfy enhanced Owen's memoiy of the aflection rry 
mother had felt lor him His Amy dufiel bag was on the bed beside me; the Meanys had not unpacked it. 

"Would you like me to unpack his bag?" I asked the Meatys. 

'Td be happy ifyou would," his lather told me. Later, he came into the room and said: 'Td be happy if there was aaythin' ofhis youwanted-I know he'd have liked you 
to have it." 

In the dufiel bag was his diaiy, and his well-worn paperback edition of Selections from the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas-I took them both; and his Bible. It was 
tough boking at his things. I was surprised that he had never unpackaged all the baseball cards that he had so synbolicalfy delivered to me, and that I'd returned to him; 
I was surprised at how withered and grotesque were try armadillo's amputated claws-they had once seemed such treasures, and now, m addition to their ugliness, they 
even appeared iruch smaller than I'd remerrbered them But most of all I was surprised that I couldn't find the baseball 

'Tt ain't here," Mr. Meany said; he was watching me from the door of Owen's room "Look all you want, but you won't find it. It never was here-Iknow, Ibeenbokin' 
Ibr it Ibr years!" 

'T just assumed.. .'I said. 

'Me too!" said Mr. Meary. The baseball, the so-called "rrurder weapon," the so-called "instrument of death"-it never was m Owen Meaty's room! I read the passa^ 
Owen had underlined most fervent^ m his copy of St. Thomas Aquinas- "Demonstration of God's Existence from Motion." I read the passagp over and over, sitting on 
Owen Meaty's bed. Since everything that is moved functions as a sort of instrument of the first mover, if there was no first mover, then whatever filing are m motion 
would be simpfy instruments. Of course, if an infinite series of movers and things moved were possible, with no first mover, then the whole infinity of movers and things 
moved woub be instruments. Now, it is ridbulous, even to unlearned people, to suppose that instruments are moved but not by aty principal agent. For, this wouU be 
like supposing that the construction of a box or bed could be accomplished by putting a saw or a hatchet to work without any carpenter to use them Therefore, there 
rrust be a first mover existing above all-and this we call God. The bed moved; Mr. Meany had sat down beside me. Without boking at me, he covered rry hand with 
his working-man's paw, he was not in the least squeamish about touching the stump of try amputated fin^r. 

'You know, he wasn't... natural," Mr. Meany said. 

'He was very special," I said; but Mr. Meaty shook his head. 

'T mean he wasn't normal, he was bom... difierent," said Mr. Meaty. Except for the time she'd tob me she was sony about try poor mother, I had never heard Mrs. 
Meary speak; tty unlkniliarity with her voice-and the lact that she spoke fromher position at the fireplace, in the living roommade her vobe quite startling to me. 
"Stop!" she called out."Mr. Meaty held try hand a little ti^iter. 

'T mean he was bomunnaturalfy," said Mr. Meary. 'Like the Christ Chib-thafs what I mean," he sab. 'Me and his mother, we didn't ever do it..." 

"Stop!" Mrs. Meaty called out. 

"She just conceived a child-like the Christ CMd," said Mr. Meary. 

'He'llnever belfeve you! No one ever believes you!" cried Mrs. Meaty. 

'You're saying that Owen was a vir^ birth?" I asked Mr. Meaty, he wouldn't bok at me, but he nodded vigorous^. 

"She was a virgin-yes!" he said. 

'They never, never, never, never believe you!" called out Mrs. Meany. 

"Be quiet!" he called back to her. 

'There couldn't have been... some accbent?" I asked. 

'T tob you, we didn't ever do itl" he said roughty. 

"Stop!" Mrs. Meaty calbd out; but she spoke with bss urgency now. She was complete^ cray, of course. She myt have been retarded. She mi^ not even have 
known how to "do it," or even if or when she had done it. She might have been tying, all these years, or she myt have been too powerfulty damagpd to even remember 
the means by whbh she'd managed to gpt pregnant! 

'You realty believe.. .'I started to say. 

'It's true!" Mr. Meany sab, squeezing rry hand until I winced. "Don't be like those damn priestsl" he said. 'They believe that story, but they woubrit listen to this one! 
They even teach that other story, but they tell us our story is worse than some kinda sinl Owen was no sin!" sab Mr. Meany. 

'No, he wasn't," I said sofity. I wanted to kffl Mr. Meany-Ibr his ignorance! I wanted to stuff that madwoman into the fireplace! 

'T went from one church to the next-those Catholics*." he shouted. "AH I knew was granite," he said. That realty is all he knows! I thou^. 'I worked the quarries in 
Concord, summers, when I was a boy. When I met the Missus, when she ... conceived Owen... there wasn't no Cathofic m Concord we could even talk to! It was an 
outragp... what they said to her!" 

"Stop!" Mrs. Meany called out qdetty. 

'We moved to Bame-there was good granite up there. I wish I had granite half as good here!" Mr. Meany sab. "But the Cathofic Church in Barre was no difierent-they 
made us feel like we was bbsphemb' the Bibb, like we was tryin' to make rp our own religion, or somethin'." 

Of course they had made up their own' 'refigion"; they were monsters of superstition, they were dupes of the kind of hocus-pocus that the televisbn evangefists call 
"miracles." 

"When db you teH Owen?" I asked Mr. Meany. I knew they were stupid enou^ to have tob him what they preposterousty befieved. 

"Stop!" Mrs. Meany called out; her vobe now sounded merety habitual-or as if she were imparting a prerecorded messa^. 

"When we thought he was ob enough," Mr. Meany sab; I shut my eyes. 

'How ob would he have been-when you tob him?" I asked. 

' 'I guess he was ten or eleven-it was about the time he hit that ball," Mr. Meany tob me. Yes, that woub do it, I thought. I imagined that would have been a time when 
the story of his "vir^ birth" woub have made quite an impression on Owen Meaiy-real son-of-God stufi! I imagined that the story woub have given Owen the shivers. 
It seemed to me that Owen Meany had been used as cruelty by ignorance as he had been used by aiy desiga I had seen what God had used him for; now I saw how 
ignorance had used him, too. It had been Owen, I remerrbered, who had sab that Christ had been USED-when Barb Wi^in had implied that Christ had been' 'lucky" 
when the Rev. Dudley Wi^in had said that Christ, after all, had been "saved." Maybe God had used Owen; but certainty Mr. and Mrs. Meany, aib their cobssal 
ignorance, had used Owen, too! 





thou^ that I had eveiything I wanted; but Mr. Meany was surprised I didn't take the dressmaker's dunrty, too. 'T figure everythin' he kept was for somethin'!" Mr. 
Meany said. 

I couldrit imagine what rry mother's sad red dress, her dumrry, and Mary Magdalene's stolen arms, could ever possibfy be for-and I said so, a little more tersefy 
than I mearrt to. But, no matter, the Meanys were invulnerable to such subtleties as tone of voice. I said good-bye to Mrs. Mearry, who would rrot speak to me or even 
look at me; she went on staring into the fireplace, at some imaginary point beyond the dead ashes-or deep within them 1 hated her! I thou^ she was a convincing 
agrument for mandatory sterilizatioa In the rutted, dirt driveway, Mr. Meany said to me: "1 got somethin' I'd like to show you-it's at the monument shop." 

He went to gpt the pickup truck, in which he said he'd follow me to the shop; while I was waiting for him, I heard Mrs. Meany call out from the sealed house: "Stop!" 

I had not been to the monument shop since Owen had surgical^ created rry draft deferment. When Owen had been home for Christmas-tt was his last Christmas, -he 
had spent a bt of time in the monument shop, catching up on orders that his lather had, as usual. Men behind with, or had botched m other ways. Owen had several 
times mvited me to the shop, to have a beer with him, but I had decfined the invitations; I was still adjusting to life without a right index finger, and I assumed that the 
sight of the diamond wheel would give me the shivers. It was a qufet Christmas bave for him We practiced the shot for three or four days in a row, of course, ny part 
in this exercise was extreme^ limited, but I still had to catch the ball and pass it back to him The fin^r gqve me no troubb; Owen was very pleased about that. And I 
thou^ it wouU have been ungpnerous of me to complain about the difficulty I had with other tasks-writing and eating, for exampb; and typing of course. It was a kind 
of sad Christmas for him; Owen didn't see rruch of Hester, whose remarks-onfy a few months before- concerning her refusal to attend his funeral appeared to have hurt 
his feelings. And then everything that happened after Christmas hastened a further decline in his relationship with Hester, who grew ever more radical m her opposition 
to the war, beginning m January with McCarthy announcing his candidacy for the Democratic presidential nominatioa "Who's he kidding?" Hester asked. 'He's about 
as good a candidate as he is a poetV Then m February Nixon announced his candidacy. 'Talk about going to the dogs!" Hester said. And m the same month, there was 
the all-time-high weekfy rate for US. casualties in Vretiram- Americans were Idled in one week! Hester sent Owen a nasty letter. 'You rrust b>e up to your asshole in 
bodies-even m Arizona!" Then in March, Bobby Kennedy announced Hs candidacy for the Democratic nomination; in the same month. President Johnson said he 
would not seek reelectioa Hester considered Johnson's resignation a triumph of the 'Peace Movement"; a month later, when Humphrey announced that he was a 
candidate, Owen Meany wrote Hester and said: "SOME TRIUMPH FOR THE SO-CALLED MOVEMENT-JUST WAIT AND SEE!" 

I think I know what he was doing he was helping her to M out of bve with him before he died. Hester couldrit have known that she'd seen the last of himbut he knew 
that he'd never see her a^ia A1 this was m try mind when I went to the monument shop with that moron Mr. Meany. > 

The gravestone was unusual^ large but property simple. LT PAUL O. MEANY, JR. Under the name were the dates-the correct dates of his birth, and of his death-and 
under the dates was the simple Latin inscription that meant "forever." 

rSf AETERNUM It was such an outran that Mr. Meany had wanted me to see this; but I continued to look at the stone. The lettering was exactly as Owen preferred 
it-it was his lavorite styb-and the beveled edges along the sides and the top of the grave were exceedingty fine. From what Owen had said-and from the crudeness of 
the work with the diamond wheel that I had already seen on ny mother's gravestone-I'd had no idea that Mr. Meany was capable of such precise erafismanship. I'd 
also had no idea that Mr. Meany was lamilar with Latin-Owen, naturalty, had been quite a good Latin student. There was a tingle m the stump of ny ri^ index finger 
when I said to Mr. Meany 'You've done some very fine work with the diamond wheel" 

He said: 'That am't ny work-that's his work! He done it when he was home on leave. He covered it up-and tob me not to bok at it, not so long as he was alive, he 
said." I looked at the stone a^ia 

"So you added just the date-the date of death?" I asked him; but I already had the stuvers-I already knew the answer. 

"1 added iwthb'l" said Mr. Meany. 'He knew the date. I thought you knew that rruch" I knew "that nuch," of course-and I'd already boked at the diaiy and satisfied 
nyself that he'd always known the exact date. But to see it so strongty carved in Hs gravestone left no room for doubt- he'd last been home on leave for Christmas,; 
he'd finished Hs own gravestone more than half a year before he died! 

"If you can befieve Mister Meaiy," the Rev. Lewis Merrill said to me, when I tob Hm "As you say, the man is a 'monster of superstitiori-and the mother may simpty be 
'retarded.' That they would believe Owen was a 'vir^ birth' is monstrous! But that they would tell him-when he was so young and so impressbnable-that is a more 
'unspeakable outran,' as Owen was always saying than any such 'outrage' the Meanys sufiered at the hands of the Catholic Church Speak to Father Findley about 
that!" 

'Owen talked to you about it?" I asked. 

"All the time," sab Pastor Merrill, with an irritatingty dismissive wave of Hs hand. 'He talked to me, he talked to Father Findley-wly do you think Findley forgave him 
for that vandalismofHs blessed statue? Father Findfey knew what a bt ofrubbish that monstrous mother and lather had been feeding Owen-for years!" 

"But what db you tel Owen about it?" I asked. 

'Certainty not that I thought he was the second Christ!" the Rev. Mr. Merril said. 

'Certainty not," I sab. "But what db he say?" 

The Rev. Lewis Merril frowned. He be^ to stutter. 'Owen M-M-M-Meany didn't exactty befieve he was J-J-J-Jesus-but he sab to me that if I coub befieve m one 
v-v-v-virgb birth, why not in another one?" 

'That sounds like Owen," I sab. 

'Owen b-b-b-befieved that there was a purpose to eveiything that h-h-h-happened to Hm-that G-G-G-God meant for the story of his fife to have some m-m-m- 
meaning God had p-p-p-pieked Owen," Pastor Merril sab. 

"Do you befieve that?" I asked him 

'My laith..." he started to say, then he stopped. 'T befieve . . ."he started a^in; then he stopped again 'It is obvious that Owen Meany was g-g-g-gfted with certain 
precogHtive p-p-p-powers-visions of the f f f fiiture are not unheard olj you know," he said. I was angry with the Rev. Mr. Merril for making of Owen Meany what 
Mr. Merril so often made of Jesus Christ, or of God-a subject for "metaphysbal speculation" He turned Owen Meany into an intelectual problem, and I tob Hm so. 
'You want to cal Owen, and everything that happened to Hm, a m-m-m-miracle-dorit you?" Mr. Merril asked me. 

"Wei, it is 'miraculous,' isn't it?" I asked Hm 'You must agree it is at least extraordinaiy V 

'You sound positivety eonverted," Mr. Merril said eondescendingty. "1 would be carefiilnot to confuse your g-g-g-griefwith^nuine, religious belief..." 

'You don't sound to me as if you befieve very much!" I sab angrity. 

"About Owen?" he asked me. 

'Not just about Owen," I sab. 'You don't seem to me to befieve very rruch in God-or in any of those so-caled niraeles. You're always taldng about 'doubt as the 
essence and not the opposite oflaith'-but it seems to me that your doubt has taken control of yon I think that's what Owen thought about you, too." 

'Yes, that's true-thafs what he thou^ about m-mm-me," the Rev. Lewis Merril said. We sat together in the vestry office, not taldng for almost an hour, or maybe 
two hours; it grew dark wHle we sat there, but Mr. Merril didn't move to turn on the desk bmp. 

"What are you going to say about Hm-at Hs fimeral?" I finaly asked Pastor Merril In the darkness, Hs expression was hbden from me; but Mr. Merril sat so stiffiy at 



his old desk that the unnatural rigidity of his posture gpve me the impression he had no confidence in his ability to do his job. "1 WANT YOU TO SAY A PRAYER 
FOR ME," Owen Mearry had said to him Why had that prayer been so diliicult Ibr the Rev. Mr. Merrill? "ITS YOUR BUSINESS, ISN'T IT?" Owen had asked. 
Why had Mr. Merrill appeared almost stricken to agree? For wasn't it, indeed, his BUSINESS, not on^ to pray for Owen Meany, then and now and forever, but here 
in Kurd's Church-at Owen's funeral-to bear witness to how Owen had lived his life, as if he were on divine assignment, as if he were folbwing God's hofy orders; and 
whether or not the Rev. Lewis Merrill believed in everything that Owen had believed, wasn't it also 
the Rev. Mr. Merrill's BUSINESS to give testimony to how laithful a servant of God Owen Meany had been? I sat in the dark of the vestry office, thinking that 
reli^n was only a career for Pastor Merrill He taught the same old stories, with the same old cast of characters; he preached the same old virtues and values; and he 
theologized on the same old "miracles"-yet he appeared not to believe in any of it. His mind was cbsed to the possibility of a new story, there was no room in his heart 
for a new character of God's hofy choosing, or for a new "miracle." Owen Meany had believed that his death was necessary if others were to be saved Ifom a stupidity 
and hatred that was destroying him In that belielj surety he was not so unlkniliar a hero. In the darkness of the vestry office, I suddenty felt that Owen Meany was very 
near. The Rev. Lewis Merrill turned on the lamp; he boked as if I'd awakened him, and that he'd been dreaming-he boked as if he'd suflered a nightmare. When he 
tried to speak, his stutter gripped his throat so ti^ty that he needed to raise both his hands to his mouth-almost to pull the words out. But no words came. He boked 
as if he night be choking Then his mouth opened-still he found no words. His hands grasped the top of his desk; his hands wandered to the handles of his ob desk 
drawers. When the Rev. Mr. Merrill spoke, he spoke not with his own vobe-he spoke in the exact lalsetto, the "permanent scream," of Owen Meany. It was Mr. 
Merrill's mouth that formed the words, but it was Owen Meartys voice that spoke to me: "LOOK IN THE THIRD DRAWER, RIGHT-HAND SIDE." Then the Rev. 
Mr. Merrill's right hand flew down to the third desk drawer on the r^l-hand side; he pulled the drawer out so for that it came free of the desk-and the baseball rolled 
across the cool, stone floor ofthe vestry office. WhenI boked into Pastor Merrill's lace, I had no doubt about whbh baseball it was. 

'Father?" I said. 

'Forgive me, m/ s-s-s-"vz!" said the Rev. Lewis MerrilL That was the first time that Owen Meany let me hear fromhimafler he was gone. The secoird time was this 
August, when-as if to remind me that he woub never allow anything bad to happen to me-he kept me from felling down the cellar stairs in the secret passageway. Aird I 
know: I will hear from him-from time to time-again It is typical of Owen, who was always guilty of overkill; he should understaird that I don't need to hear from him to 
know if he is there. Like his rough, gray replacement of Mary Magdalene, the statue that Owen said was like the God he knew was there-even m the dark, even thou^ 
invisible-I have ix) doubt that Owen is there. Owen promised me that God would tell me who try fether was. I always suspected that Owen would tel me-he was 
always so iruch more interested m the story than / was. It's no srrrprise to me that when God decided it was time to tel me who ny fether was, God chose to speak to 
me in Owen's vobe. 

"LOOK IN THE THIRD DRAWER, RIGHT-HAND SIDE," God said. And there Was the bal that Owen Meany hit; and there was rry wretched fether, asking me 
to forgive him, I wll tel you what is rry overriding perception ofthe last twenty years: that we are a civlizatbn careerring toward a succession of arrticlmaxes-toward an 
infinity of unsatisfying and disagreeable endings. The whoify anticlmactic, unsatisfying and disagreeable news that the Rev. Lewis Merril was ny fether-not to mention 
the death of Owen Meany-is just one example of the corrditbn of universal disappointrrrerrt. hr ny sorry lather's case, ny disappointment with him was hei^ened by his 
refusal to admit that Owen Meany had managed-from beyond the grave-to reveal the Rev. Mr. Merril's identity to me. This was another miracle that rry fether lacked 
the feith to befieve in It had been an emotional momert; I was-by rry own admission-becoming an expert m imitating Owen's voice. Furthermore, Mr. Merril himself 
had always desired to tel rrre who he was; he'd simpty lacked the courage; perhaps he'd found the courage by using a vobe not his own He'd always warrted to show 
me the basebal, too, he admitted-"to confess." 

The Rev. Lewis Merril was so intelectualty detached from his feith, he had so bng removed himself from the necessary amount of winging it that is required of belelj 
that he could rrot accept a smal but firm miracle when 1 happened not onty in his preserrce but was even spoken by his own Ips and enacted with his own hand-whbh 
had, with a force not his own, ripped the thrd drawer on the r^t-hand side completety out of his desk. Here was an ordained minister of the Congregational Church, a 
pastor arrd a spokesman for the feithfil, teling rrre that the miracle of Owen Meartys vobe speaking out in the vestry office-rrot to mention the forceful revelation of ny 
mother's "trurder weapon," the "instrument of death"-was not so mrch a demonstration of the power of God as it was an indication of the power of the 
subconscious; rramety, the Rev. Mr. Merril thought that both of us had been "subconscbusty motivated"-in ny case, to use Owen Meartys vobe, or to make Mr. 
Merril use 1; and m Mr. MerriUs case, to confess to me that he was ny fether. 

"Are you a minister or a psychiatrist?" I asked him He was so corrfused. I might as wel have been speaking to Dr. Dokler! Like so many things in the last twerrty years: 
1 got worse. The Rev. Mr. Merril confessed that he had no feith at al; he had lost his feith, he told me, when rry mother died. God had stopped speaking to him then; 
and the Rev. Mr. Merril had stopped asking to be spoken to. My fether had sat in the bleacher seats at that Little League game, and when he saw rry mother stroling 
carelessty along the thrd-base fine-when she had spotted him in the stands and waved to him, with her back to home plate-at that moment, ny fether told me, he had 
prayed to God that rry mother would drop dead! hrfuriatingty, he assured me that he hadn't realty meant l-it had been onty a "passing thought." More oflen, he wished 
that they could be fiiends, and that the sight of her didn't fil him with sefr-disgust for his long-ago transgressbrr. When he saw her bare shoulders at the basebal ^me, 
he hated himsefr-he was ashamed that he was stil attracted to her. Then she spotted him, and-shamelessty, without an ounce of guil-she waved to him She made him 
feel so guily he wished her dead. The first pitch to Owen Meany was way outside; he bt 1 go. My mother had left rry lather's church, but 1 rrever seerrred to upset her 
when she encountered him-she was always fiiendty, she spoke to him, she waved. It pained him to remerrber every little thing about her-the pretty holow of her bare 
armpit, which he could see so clearty as she waved to him The second pitch almost hi Owen Meany ir the head; he dove in the dfrt to avoid 1. Whatever rry mother 
remerrbered, rry fether thou^ that nothiig paired her. She just went on waving Oh, just drop dead! he thou^. At that precise momeri, that is what he'd prayed. 
Then Owen Meany hi the next pich. This is what a sefr-cetiered reli^n does to us: i alows us to use i to further our own ends. How could the Rev. Lewis Merril 
agree wih me-that Mr. and Mrs. Meany were "monsters of superstition"-if he hinsefrbeleved that God had Istened to his prayer at that Litle League gpme; and that 
God had not "listened" to hinsmce? Because he'd wished rry mother dead, ny fether said, God had punished ffirn; God had tau^ Pastor Merril not to trile wih 
prayer. And I suppose that was wly i had been so difficul for Mr. Merril to pray for Owen Meany-and why he had irvied us al to offer up our sleti prayers to 
Owerr, krstead of spealdng out hinself And he caled Mr. arrd Mrs. Meany "superstitious"! Look at the world: bok at how many of our peerless leaders presume to tel 
us that they know what God waris! It's rrot God who's fucked up, i's the screarrrers who say they beleve ir Ffim arrd who dain to pursue theft errds ir His holy narrre! 
Why the Rev. Lewis Merril had so whftnsbalty prayed that ny rrrother would drop dead was such an old, tired story. My mother's litle romance, I was further 
disappoiied to learn, had been rrrore pathetic than romantic; Mother, after al, was sftnpty a very young woman from a very hbk town When she'd started siigftig at 
The Orange Grove, she'd wanted the honest approval of her hometown pastor-she'd needed to be assured that she was engqgpd ir a decent and honorabb endeavor; 
she'd asked hftnto corrre see her and hear her siig Clearty, i was the sight of her that had fttpressed hftr^ m that setting-ir that unfemfliarty scarlet dress-'The Lady ir 
Red" did not strike the Rev. Mr. Merril as the same choft ^1 he had tutored through her teens. I srrppose i was a seduction accomplshed wih onty sl^ity more than 
the usual sirceriy- for ny mother was sircerety imocerl, arrd I wil at least credi the Rev. Lewis Merril wih supposkrg that he was sircerety "m bve"; after al, he'd had 
no great experience wih bve. Afterward, the realty that he had rro iieriions of leavftig his wife and cMdren-who were ateady (arrd always had been) unhappy!-rrust 
have shamed Mm I know that rry rrrother took i feftty wel; m ny rrrerrrory, she never winced to cal me her' 'Ittle ling" In short, TabMra Wheelwri^ got over Lewis 
Merril rather quickty, and she bore up better than stobalty to the task of bearing Ms fflegiftnate chid. Mother's mtentions were always sound, never mrddy, I don't 



imagine that she troubled herself to feel very guilty. But the Rev. Mr. Merrill was a man who took to walbwing in guflt; his remorse, after all, was all he had to cling to- 
especialfy after his scant coura^ left him, and he was forced to acknowled^ that he would never be brave enou^ to abandon his miserable wife and children for rry 
ircther. He would continue to torture himself of course, wifh the insistent and self-destructive notion that he bved ny mother. I suppose that his "bve" of try 
mother was as intellectual^ detached from feeling and action as his 'belief' was also subject to his immense capacity ibr remote and unrealistic interpretation My mother 
was a healthier animal; when he said he wouldn't leave his tamify for her, she simpfy put him out of her mind and went on singing. But as incapable as he was of a 
heartfelt response to a real situation, the Rev. Mr. Merrill was tireless^ capable of thinking; he pondered and brooded and surmised and second-guessed try mother to 
death And when she met and became en^^d to Dan Needham, how that trust have threatened to put an end to his coiijecturing; and when she married Dan, how that 
trust have threatened to put an end to the self inflicted pain of which he had grown so fond. That for all his sourness, her disposition remained surmy-that she even 
cheerfiilfy sou^ the bleacher seats for him, and waved to him onfy a split second before she dred-how insubstantial that trust have made her in his eyes! The closest 
that the Rev. Lewis Merrill had come to God was in his remorse for his "sin" with try mother. And when he was ptMe^d to witness the miracle of Owen Meany try 
bitter father could manage no better response than to whine to me about his lost taith-his ridicubusfy subjective and fragile belielj which he had so easily albwed to be 
routed by his meanspirited and self imposed doubt. What a wimp he was. Pastor Merrill; but how proud I felt of try mother-that she'd had the good sense to shrug him 
off Ifs no wonder it was such a tribulation tor Mr. Merrill to know what he was going to say about Owen-at Owen's frineraL How could a man like him know what to 
say about Owen Meany? He called Owen's parents "monstrous," while he outrageous^ presumed that God had actual^ "listened" to his ardent, narrow prayer that try 
mother drop dead; and he arrogpntly presumed frather that God was now silent, and wouldn't listen to Hm-as if the Rev. Mr. Merrill, all by himseff possessed the 
power both to make God pay attention to him and to harden God's heart against him What a hypocrite he was-to agree with me that Mr. and Mrs. Meany were 
"monsters of superstition"! In the vestry office, where we were supposed to be preparing ourselves for OwenMeanys funeral, I said-very sarcasticalfy -to try lather: 
'How I wish I could help restore your iaith." Then I lefi him there-possibfyiirEgining how such a restoration could ever be possible. I have never been angrier; that was 
when I felf 'moved to do evil"-and when I remerrbered how Owen Meany had tried to prepare me ibr what a disappointment rry father was going to be. Toronto: 
Septeirber, -overcast, with rain inevitable by the end of the day. Katherine says that the least Christian thing about me is rry lack of for^eness, which I know is true 
and is hand-in-hand with ny constant^ resurfacing desire for revengp. I sat in Grace Church on-the-Hill; I sat there all abne, in the dim li^-as overcast as the outdoor 
weather. To make matters worse: the Toronto Blue Jays are involved in a pennant race; if the Blue Jays make it to the World Series, the talk of the town will be 
basebal There are times wheni need to read the Thirty-seventh Psalm, over and over a^in Leave offfrom wrath and let go displeasure: 

fret not thyseff else shall thou be moved to do evi I've had a hard week at Bishop Strachan Every tall, I start out demanding too iruch ofny students; then I become 
unreasonabfy disappointed in them-and in nyself I have been too sarcastic with them And ny new colleague-Ms. Eleanor Pribst-trufy moves me to do evil! This week 
I was reading rry Grade ^Is a ^st story by Robertson Davies-"The Ghost Who Vanished by Degrees." In the middle of the story whieh I adore, I be^ to think: 
What do Grade girls know about graduate students or PhD. theses or the kind of academic posturing that Mr. Davies makes such great, good fun of? The students 
looked sleepy-headed to me; they were paying, at best, faltering attention. IM cross with them, and therefbre I read badfy, not doing the story justice; then IM cross 
with nyself for choosing this particular story arrd rxrt considering the age arrd inexperience of rry audience. God, what a sitrration! It is in this story where Davies says 
that "the wit of a graduate student is like champagne-Canadian ehampagne ..." That's absolute^ priceless, as Grandmother used to say, I think I'll try that one on 
Eleanor Pribst the next time she tries to be witty with me! I think I'll stick the stump of rry ri^ index fin^r into the right nostril of ny nose- 

thereby giving her the inpressbn that I have managed to insert the first two joints of ny fin^r so far into rry nose that the tip mrst be lodged between rry eyes; 
thus catching her attention. I'm sure, I will then deliver to her that priceless line about the wit of graduate students, hr Grace Church on-the-Hill, I bowed rry head and 
tried to let rry anger go. There is rro way to be more abne m church than to lingpr there, after a Sunday servbe. This week I was haranguing rry Canadian Literature 
students on the subject of'bold beginnings." I said that if the books I asked themto read be^halfaslazify as their papers on Trmothy Findley's Famous Last Words, 
they woub never have mana^d to plow throu^ a single one of them! I used Mr. Findbys rrovel as an example of what I mearrt by a bob begrming-that shocking 
scene when the father takes his twelve-year-ob son up on the roof of the Arlington Hotel to show him the view ofBostonand Carrbridgp and Harvard and the Charles, 
and then leaps fifteen stories to his death m front of his son; imagine that. That ranks right up there with the opening chapter to The Mayor ofCasterbridgp, wherein 
Michael Hen-chard gets so drunk that he loses his wife and dauber m a bet; imagine that! Hardy knew what he was doing; he always knew. What did it mean, I asked 
rry sloppy students, that their papers general^' 'began" after four or five pa^s of wandering around in a soup of ideas for beginnings? If it took them four or five pa^s 
to find the right beginning, didn't they think they should consider revising their papers and beginning them on page four or five? Oh, young people, young people, young 
peopb-where is yorrr taste for wit? I weep to teach Trollope to these BSS girls; I care less that they appear to weep because theyre forced to read him I especial^ 
worship the pbasures of Bar Chester Towers; but it is pearls before swine to teach Trollope to this television generation of ^Is! Their hips, their heads, and even their 
hearts are moved by those rebntlessfy mindless rock videos; yet the opening of Chapter fV does not extract from them even so rruch as a titter. 

'Gfthe Rev. Mr. Slope's parentage I am not able to say rruch. I have heard it asserted that he is linealfy descended from the eminent physician who assisted at the birth 
of Mr. T. Shandy and that m earfy years he added an 'e' to his name, for the sake of euphony, as other great men have done before Mm" 

Not even a titter! But how their hearts thump and patter, how their hips jolt this way and that, how their heads foil and nod-and their eyes roll inward, complete^ 
disappearing into their untrained little skulls-just to hear Hester the Molester; not to mention see the disjointed nonsense that accompanies the sound track of her most 
recent rock video! You can understand why I needed to sit by nyself in Grace Church on-the-Hill This week I was reading 'The Moons of Jupiter"-that marvelous 
short story by Afce Munro-to ny Grade Can Lit students, as the abrasive Ms. Pribst woub say. I was a touch anxbus about reading the story, because one of ny 
students-Yvonne Hewlett-was in a situation all too similar to the narrator's situation m that story her father was in the hospital, about to undergo a ticklish heart sur^ry. 
I didn't remeirber what was happening to Yvonne Hewlett's father until I'd already begun to read 'The Moons of Jupiter" to the class; it was too late to stop, or chan^ 
the story as I went abng Besbes: it is by no means a brutal story-it is warm, if not exactfy reassuring to the children of heart patients. Anyway, what coub I do? 
Yvonne Hewlett had missed a week of classes just recentfy when her father suffered a heart attack; she looked tense and drained as I read the Munro story-she had 
looked tense arb drained, natural^, from the opening line: 'T found ny father in the heart wing..." 

How could I have been so thou^less? I was thinking I wanted to interrupt the story arb tell Yvonne Hewlett that everything was going to turn out just fine-although I 
had no right to make any such promise to her, especial^ not about her poor father. God, what a situation! Suddenly I felt like ny lather-I am ny sorry father's sorry 
sotr, I thou^. Then I regretted the evil I db to him; actually, it turned out all ri^ in the eib-it turned out that I did him a favor. But I did not inteib what I did to him as 
any favor. When I left him abne in the vestry office, porbering what he would find to say at Owen Meaty's funeral, I took the baseball with me. When I went to see 
Dan Needham, I left the baseball m the gbve compartment of ny car. I was so angry I didn't know what I was going to do-begirming with: tell Dan, or not tel him? 
That was when I asked Dan Needhamsinee he had no apparent reli^us faith-why he had insisted that ny mother and I chan^ churches, that we bave the 
Congregational Church arb become Episcopalans! 

"What do you mean?" Dan asked me. 'That was your idea!" 

"What do you mean?" I asked him 

'Your mother tob me that al your frierbs were m the Episcopal Church-namely, Owen," Dan sab. 'Your mother told me that you asked her if you coub chan^ 



churches so that you could attend Sunday school with your friends. You didn't have any friends in the Congre^tional Church, she said." 

"Mother said that?" I asked him "She told me that both of us should become l^iscopalians so that we'd bebng to the same church as you-because you were an 
Episcopaliaa" 

'Tma Presbyterian," Dan said "-not mat it matters." 

"So she lied to us," I said to Dan; after a while, he shru^d. 

"How old were you at the time?" Dan asked me. "Were you ei^ or nine or ten? Maybe you haven't remerrbered all the circumstances correct^." 

I thought for a while, not boking at him Then I said: 'You were en^^d to her for a bng time-before you got married. It was about four years-as I recall" 

'Yes, about four years-that's correct," Dan said warify. 

"Why did you wait so bng to gpt married?" I asked him 'You both knew you loved each other-didn't you?" 

Dan boked at the bookshelves on the conceabd door leading to the secret passageway. 

'Your father..." he be^ then he stopped. 'Your father wanted her to wait," Dan said. 

"Why?" I asked Daa 

'To be sure-to be sure about me," Dan said. 

"What business was it of HsT I cried. 

"Exactfy-that's exactfywhat I told your mother: that it wasn't any of his business... ifyour mother was'sure'about me. Of course she was sure, and so was I!" 

"Why did she do what he wanted?" I asked Daa 

"Because of you," Dan told me. "She wanted him to promise never to identify himself to you He wouldn't promise unless she waited to marry me. We both had to wait 
before he promised never to speak to you It took four years," Dan said. 

"I always thought that Mother would have toM me herself- if she'd lived," I said. 'T thought she was just waiting for me to be old enou^-and then she'd tel me." 

"She never intended to tel you," Dan Needham said. "She made it clear to me that neither you nor I would ever know. I accepted that; you world have accepted that 
fromher, too. It was yaw father who didn't accept that-ix)t for forr years." 

' 'But he corld have spoken to me after Mofher died," I said. "Who world have known that he'd broken a promise if he'd spoken to me? Onfy / world have known-and 
I world never have known that she'd made him promise anything I never knew he was interested m identifying himsefrto me!" I said. 

'He niBt be someone who ean be trusted to keep a promise," Dan said. 'T used to think he was jeabus of me-that he wanted her to wal al that time just beeause he 
thou^ I world give her up or that she world get tired of me. I used to think he was trying to break us rp-that he was onty pretending to care aborrt her being sure of 
me or wanting her permission to identify himsefr to you But now I think that he trust have sincere^ wanted her to be right about me-and 1 trust have been difficul for 
him to promise her that he world never try to contact you" 

"Did you know abortt 'The Lady in Red'?" I asked Dan Needham "Did you know about The Oran^ Grove-and al of that?" 

' 'It was the oneway she corld see Mm, it was the oneway they corld tak," Dan said. 'That's all know abortt it," he said. 'T won't ask you how you know abortt it." 
"Did you ever hear of Big Black Buster Freebody?" I asked Dau 

'He was an ob black trusickn-yortr mother was very fond of Hm," Dan said. "I remeniter who he was because of the last time yortr mother and I took a trip together, 
before she was klled-we went to Buster Freebodys funeral," Dan said. And so Dan Needham beleved fhat rry father was a man of Ms word. How many men do we 
know Ike that! I wondered. It seemed pointbss for me to disabuse Dan of his notion of try father's sincerity. It seemed almost pointbss for me to know who ny father 
was; I was quite sure that this knowledge world never greatfy benefit Dau How corld 1 benefit him to know that the Rev. Lewis Merril had sat in the bleacher seats, 
praying that ny mother world dfe-not to mention that Pastor Merril was arrogant enou^ to beleve that Ms prayer had worked! I was sure that Dan dMrit need to 
know these things. And why else world ny mother have wanted us to bave the Congregational Church for the Episcopal-if not to get away from Mr. Merril? My father 
was not a brave or an honorable man; but he had once tried to be brave and 

honorable. He had been afraid, but he had dared-in Ms fasMon-to pray for Owen Meany, he had done that pretty wel. Whatever had he ima^d might come of 
Ms identifying himself to me? What had become of Ms own cMdren, sadly, was that they had not fel rruch from their lather-not beyond Ms immeasurable and 
inexpressibb remorse, wMch he clung to m the manner of a man who'd forgotten how to pray. / coub teach Mm how to pray a^in, I thought. It was after speaking to 
Dan that I got an idea of how I mi^ teach Pastor Merril to beleve again-I knew how I myt eneoura^ Mm to have a Me faith. I thou^ of the sad man's shapeless 
middle cMU, who with her brutalfy short hair was barefy identifiable as a girl; I thought of the talish oUer boy, the sbucher-and cemetery vandal! And the youngest was 
a grovebr, a scroungpr under the pews-I coildn't even remeirber what its sex was. If Mr. Merril Med to have faith in Owen Meany, if Mr. Merril beleved that God 
was punishing Mm with sience-I knew I corld give Mr. Merril something to beleve iu If neither God nor Owen Meany corld restore the Rev. Mr. MerrlTs faith, I 
thou^ I knew a "miracle" that ny father was susceptible to beleving ia It was about ten o'clock in the evening when I left Pastor Merril sitting at Ms desk m the vestry 
office; it was onty half an horrr later when I finished taking with Dan and drove agpm past Krrrd's Church at the comer of Front Street and Tan Lane. Lewis Merril was 
stil there, the 1^ stil on m the vestry office; and now fhere was also Ight shining tMough the stained-glass windows of the chancel-that enclosed and meant-to-be- 
sacred space surrounding the alar of a church, where (no doubt) ny father was composing Ms last words for Owen Meany. 

'T figure every thin' he kept was for somethin'!" Mr. Meaty had said-about rty mother's dumny in the red dress. I'm sure the poor fool didn't know how r^t he was 
about that. The Maiden Hll Road was dark; there were stil some emergency-road-repair cones and unit flares off the side of the road by the trestle brid^, the 
abutment of wMch had been the death ofBuzy Thurstoa The accideit had made quite a mess of the cornerstones of the bridgp, and they'd had to tar the road where 
Buzy's smashed Ptymouth had gouged up the surface. There was the usual Ight left on in the Meaiys' kitchen; it was the 1^ they'd routine^ left on for Owen. Mr. 
Meany was a bng time answering ny knock on the door. I'd never seen Mm m pajamas before; he boked oddfy cMldish-or Ike a big clown dressed m cMkfren's 
cbthes. "Why it's Johnny Wheehvri^!" he said automatical^. 

'T want the dumny," I tob Mm 

"Wel, sure!" he said cheerfilfy. 'T thought you'd want it." 

It was not heavy, but it was awkward-tiying to fit it in try Vokswa^n Beetb-because it woildn't bend. I remerrbered how awkwardfy, in Ms swaddlng cbthes, Owen 
Meary had fitted m the cab of the big granite truck, that day Ms mother and father had driven Mm home from the Christmas Pagpant; how Hester and Owen and I had 
ridden on the flatbed of the big truck, that night Mr. Meany drove us-and the drrmny-to the beach at Littb Boar's Head. 

'You can borrow the piekup, tf it's easier," Mr. Meaty su^sted. But that wasn't necessary, with Mr. Meanys help, I mana^d to fit the dumny into the Beetle. I had 
to detach the former Mary Magdalene's naked wMte arms from the wire-mesh sockets under the dunTrys shotlders. The dumny didn't have any feet; she rose from a 
rod on a tMn, flat pedestal-and this I stuck out the roled-down window by the passenger’s seat, wMch I tiled forward so that the dumrys boyish Mps and sbnder 
waist and fill bosom and smal, squared shoMders could extend into the back seat. If she'd had a head, she woMdn't have fit. 

"Thark you," I said to Mr. Meaty. 

"Wel, sure!" he said. Iparkedny VokswagenonTan Lane, wel away from Hurd's Churchand the bMdngyelow Ight at the intersection with Front Street. I jammed 
the basebal m ny pocket; I carried the dumny under one arm, and Mary Magdabne's long, pale arms under the other. I reassenbled ny mother in the flower beds that 




were ditrfy gbwing in the dark-cobred light that shone throu^ the stained-glass windows of the chanceL The light was still on m the vestiy oflSce, but Pastor Merrill 
was practicing his prayers for Owen in the chancel of the old stone chureh; occasional^, he would dalfy with the orgaa From his choirmaster days at the Congre^tional 
Church, Mr. Merrill had retained an amateur command of the orgaa I was Ikniliar with the hymns he was toying with-trying to get himself in the mood to pray for Owen 
Meatty. 

Fie played 'Crown Him with Many Crowns"; then he tried 'The Son of God Goes Forth to War." There was a bed of portuhea where it was best to stand the 
dressmaker's dumny, the fleshy-leaved, bw-to-the-ground plants covered the pedestal, and the small flowers-most of whbh were closed for the night-didn't clash with 
the poinsettia-red dress. The dress completely covered the wire-mesh hips of the dumny, and the thin, black stem upon which the dumny rose from its pedestal was 
invisible in the semidarkness-as if ny mother didn't exae% have her feet on the ground, but chose instead to hover just above the flower beds. I walked back and forth 
between the flower beds and the door to the vestiy, hying to see how the durmy appeared from that distance-angling ny mothef s body so that her unforgettable figure 
would be instantfy recognizable. It was perfect how the dark-cobred li^ from the chancel threw exactfy the right amount of illuminatbn upon her-there was just enou^ 
li^ to accentuate the scarlet glare of her dress, but not enou^ li^ to make her headlessness too apparent. Her head and her feet were just missing-or else eonsumed 
by the shadows of the ni^. From the door of the vestry, ny mother's figure was both vividly alive and ghos% 'The Lady in Red" looked ready to sing. The effect of 
the blinking yelbw li^ at the comer of Tan Lane and Front Street was also enhancing; and even the headlights of an oecasional passing ear were fir enough away to 
contribute to the uncertainty of the figure m the bed of portuhea. I squeezed the baseball; I had not heb one m ny hand since that last Littb League ^me. I worried 
about ny grip, because the first two joints of your index finger are important in throwing a baseball; but I didn't have far to throw it. I waited for Mr. Merrill to stop 
phying the organ; the second the rrusic stopped, I threw the baseball-as hard as I could-throu^ one of the tall, stained-ghss windows of the chanceL It made a small 
hob m the glass, and a beamofwhite li^-as if froma fiasUi^-shone upward into the baves of a towering elm tree, behind which I concealed nyself while I waited for 
Pastor Merrill It took him a moment to diseover what had been thrown throu^ one of the sacred ehancel windows. I srppose that the baseball rrust have rolled past 
the organ pipes, or even close to the pulpit. 

"Johnny!" I heard ny lather calling. The door from the church into the vestiy opened and cbsed. "Johnny-I know you're angty, but this is veiy childish!" he calbd. I 
heard his footsteps m the corridor where all the clothes pegs were- outside the vestry office. He flung open the vestiy door, the baseball m his r^t hand, and he blinked 
into the blinking yellow li^ at the comer of Tan Lane and Front Street. "Johnny!" he called again He stepped outside; he boked left, toward the Gravesend campus; 
he boked right, abng Front Street-then he glanced into the flower beds that were glowing m the li^ from the stained-glass windows of the chanceL Then the Rev. 
Lewis Merrill dropped to his knees and pressed the baseball hard against his heart. 

'Tabby!" he said in a whisper. He dropped the baD, whbh rolled out to the Front Street sidewalk. 'God-forgive me!" said Pastor MerrilL 'Tabby-/ didn't tell him! I 
promised you I wouldrit, and I didn't-it wasn't me!" ny lather cried. His head began to sway-he couldn't look at her-and he covered his eyes with both hands. He fell 
on his sbe, his head touching the grass border of the vestiy path, and he drew up his knees to his chest-as if he were cob, or a baby going to sleep. He kept his eyes 
covered ti^fy, and he moaned: 'Tabby- forgive me, please!" 

After that, he began to babble incoherently, his vobe was just a numur, and he made sli^ jerking or twitching movements where he lay on the ground. There was just 
enough noise and motion from him to assure me that he wasn't dead. I confess: I was slightly disappointed that the shock of ny mother appearing before trim hadn't 
foiled him I picked up the dressmakef s dumny and put her under ny arm; one of May Magdalene's dead-white arms fell oflj and I earried this under ny other arm I 
picked up the baseball from the sbewak and jammed it back into ny pocket. I wondered if ny lather could hear me moving around, because he seemed to contort 
trimself more tightfy into a fetal posbonand to cover Iris eyes even more ti^fy-as if he feared ny mother were coming nearer to trim Perhaps those bone-white, 
ebngated arms had espeeialfy frightened him-as if Death itself had exaggerated ny mother's reaeh, and the Rev. Mr. Merrill was sure that she was going to touch trim I 
put the dumny and Mary Magdalene's arms into ny Volkswagen and drove to the breakwater at %e Harbor. It was nidni^. I threw the baseball as for into the 
harbor as I could; it made a very small splash there-not disturbing the gulls. I 

flung May Magdalene's bng heavy arms into the harbor, too; they made more of a splash, but the boats slapping on their moorings and the surf striking the 
breakwater outsbe the harbor had eondboned the gulls there to remab undisturbed by any noise of water. Then I elirrbed out abng the breakwater with the dumny b 
the red dress; the tide was and going out. I waded into the harbor eharmeL off the tip of the breakwater; I was qubkfy submerged, up to ny chest, and I had to 
retreat to the last slab of granite on the breakwater-so that I could throw the dumny as iar into the ocean as I couU. I wanted to be sure that the dumny reached into 
the charmeL which I knew was vey vey deep. For a moment, I hug^d the body of the dumny to ny lace; but whatever scent had once clung to the red dress had 
bng ago departed. Then I threw the dumny into the charmeL For a horrible moment, it floated. There was air trapped under the hollow wire-mesh of the body. The 
dumny rolled over on its back b the water. I saw ny mother's wonderful bosom above fhe surface of the water-THE BEST BREASTS OF ALL THE MOTHERS! as 
Owen Meany had sab. Then the dumny rolled a^in; bubbles of air escaped from the body, and 'The Lady b Red" sank into the channel off the breakwater at %e 
Harbor, where Owen Meany had finrty believed he had a right to sit and watch the sea. I saw the sun come up, like a bri^ marble on the grarrite-gray surface of the 
Atlantic. I drove to the apartment I shared with Hester b Durham and took a shower and dressed for Owen's funeral I didn't know where Hester was, but I didn't 
care; I already knew how she felt about his funeral I'd hsf seen Hester at Front Street; with ny grandmother, Hester and I had watched Bobby Kennedy be killed b 
Los Angebs-over and over a^b That was when Hester had sab: 'Televisbn gives good disaster." 

Owen had never said a word to me about Bobby Kennedy's assassinatba That had happened b June,, when time was running out on Owen Meany. I'm sure that 
Owen was too preoccupied with his own death to have anything to say about Bobby Kennedy's. It was earfy b the morning and I kept so few things b Hester's 
apartment, it was no trouble to pack up what I wanted; mostfy books. Owen had kept some books at Hester's, too, and I packed one of them-C. S. Lewis's 
Reflections on the Psalms. Owen had circled a iavorite Sentence: 'T write for the unbamed about things b whbh I am unlearned nyself" After I finished packing-and I'd 
left Hester a cheek for ny share of the rent for the rest of the summer-I still had time to kiD, so I read parts of Owen's diaiy; I looked at the more disjointed entries, 
whieh were composed b a groceiy-list style, as ifhe'd been making notes to himself I learned that huachuca-as b Fort Huachuca- means "mountab of the winds." And 
there were several pages of Vietnamese vocabulary and expressbns-Owen had paid specml attention to "COMMAND FORMS OF VERBS." Two commands were 
written out several times- the pronunciation was emphasized; Owen had spelbd the Vbtnamese phonetiealfy. 

"MAM SOON- 'LIE DOWN'! DOONG SA-'DON'T BE AFRAID'!" 

I read that part over and over agab until I felt I had the pronuncbtion ri^. There was quite a good pencil drawing of a phoenix, that nythieal bird that was supposed 
to bum itself on a funeral pyre and fhen rise rp from its own ashes. Under the drawing Owen had written: 'OFTEN A SYMBOL OF REBORN IDEALISM, OR 
HOPE-ORAN EMBLEM OF HVMORTAUTY" And on another pagp, jotted hastify b the margbwith no connection to anything else on the page-he had scrawbd: 
'THIRD DRAWER, RIGHT-HAND SIDE." This marginalia was not emphasized; b no way had he indbated that this was a message for me-but certainty, I thou^ he 
rrust have remenbered that time when he'd sat at Mr. Merrill's desk, talking to Dan and me and opening and cbsing the desk drawers, without appearing to notice the 
contents. Of course, he had seen the baseball-he had known then who ny lather was-but Owen Meartys laith was hugp; he had also known that God would tel me 
who ny lather was. Owen belbved it was unnecessary to tefl me himself Besides: he knew it would onty disappoint me. Then I flipped to one of the parts of the diary 
where he'd mentioned me. 

'THE HARDEST THING I EVER HAD TO DO WAS TO CUT OFF MY BEST FRIEND'S FINGER! WHEN THIS IS OVER, MY BEST FRIEND SHOULD 



MAKE A CLEAN BREAK FROM THE PAST-HE SHOULD SIMPLY START OVER AGAIN. JOHN SHOULD GO TO CANADA I’M 
SURE ITS A NICE COUNTRY TO LIVE IN-AND THIS COUNTRY IS MORALLY EXHAUSTED." 

Then I flipped to the end of the diary and reread his bst enhy. 

'TODAYS THE DAY! ’. . . HE THAT BEUEVETH IN ME, THOUGH HE WERE DEAD, YET SHALL HE UVE; AND WHOSOEVER UVETH AND 
BEUEVETH IN ME SHALL NEVER DIE.’ ’’ 

Then I closed Owen’s diaiy and packed it with the rest of try things. Grandmother was an earfy riser; there were a few photographs of her, and of rry mother, that I 
wanted from Front Street-and more of rry clothes. I wanted to have breaklast in the rose ^den with Grandmother; there was still a lot of time before Owen’s funeral- 
enough time to tell Grandmother where I was going. Then I drove over to Waterhouse Hall and told Dan Needham what rry plans were; also, Dan had something I 
wanted to take with me, and I knew he wouldn’t object-he'd been bashing his toes on it for years! I wanted the granite doorstop that Owen had made for Dan and rry 
mother, his wedding present to them, the lettering in his Iknous, gravestone style-JULY, -and neatfy beveled along the sides, and perfect^ edged at the comers; it was 
crude, but it had been Owen’s earliest known work with the diamond wheel, and I wanted it. Dan told me that he understood everything, and that he loved me. I told 
him; ’You're the best lather a boy ever had-and the onfy lather I ever needed." 

Then it was time for Owen Meanys funeral Our own Gravesend chief of police, Ben Pike, stood at the heavy double doors of Kurd’s Church-as if he intended to frisk 
Owen Meanys mourners for the "rrurder weapon," the long-lost "instrument of death"; I was tempted to tel the bastard where he could find the fucking basebal Fat 
Mr. Checkering was there, stfll grieving that he’d decided to let Owen Meany bat for me-that he'd told Owen to "swing away." The Tburstons-Buz^s parents-were 
there, alhou^ they were Catholcs and onfy recent^ had attended their own son’s funeral And the Catholic priest-Father Findley-he was there, as was Mrs. Hoyt, 
despite how badfy the town had treated her for her "anti-American" draft-counseling acfivities. Rector Wi^in and Barb Wi^in were nof in attendance; they had so 
ferventfy sought to hold Owen’s service in Christ Church, no doubt they were nifled that theyd been rejected. Captain Wi^n, that crazed ex-pibt, had claimed that 
nothing could please him more than a bang-up funeral for a hero. A unit of the New Hampshire National Guard provided a focal funeral detafl; fhey served as Owen’s 
so-caUed honor guard. Owen had once fold me fhat they do this for money-they gpt one days pay. The casualty assistance ofiicer-Oweris body escort-was a young, 
fri^itened-looking first leutenant who rendered a militaiy salute more frequentfy than I thou^ was required of hirr^ it was his first tour of duty in the Casualy Branch. 
The so-caled survivor assistance oflicer was none other than Owen’s favorite professor of Militaiy Science from the University of New Hampshire; Colonel Eiger 
greeted me most solemn^ at the heavy doifole doors. 

'T guess we were wrong about your Me friend," Colonel Eiger said to me. 

'Yes, sir," I said. 

"He proved he was quite suitable for corrbat," Colonel Eiger said. 

'Yes, sir," I said. The colonel put his liver-spotted hand on ny shoulder; then he stepped to one side of the heavy double doors and stood at attention, as if he meant to 
challenge Chief Ben Pike’s position of authority. The honor guard, in white spats and white gloves, strode down the aisle in bridal cadenee and smartfy split to each side 
of the flag-draped casket, where Owen’s medal-pirmed to the flag-bri^fy reflected the beam of sunlight that shone throu^ the hole the baseball had made in the 
stained-glass window of the chancel In the routine gloom of the old stone chureh, this unlkniliar beam of light appeared to be drawn to the br^t gold of Owen’s 
medal-as if the li^ itself had burned a hole in the dark stained glass; as if the light had been searching for Owen Meany. A stem, sawed-off soldier, whom Colonel 
Ei^r had refemed to as a master sergeant, whispered something to the honor guard, who stood at parade rest and glanced anxiousfy at Colonel Ei^r and the first 
lieutenant who was serving his first duty as a body escort. Colonel Eigpr whispered something to the first lieutenant. The congre^tion cou^d; they creaked in the old, 

pews. The or^ cranked out one dirge after another while the stragglers found their seats. Although Mr. Earfy was one of the ushers, and Dan Needham was 
another, most of the ushers were quarrymen-I recognized the derrickman and the dynamiters; I nodded to the signalman and the sawyers, and the channel bar drillers. 
These men looked like granite itself-its great strength can withstand a pressure of twenty thousand pounds per square inch. Granite, like lava, was once melted rock; but 
it did not rise to the earth’s surlace-it hardened deep underground; and because it hardened slowfy, it formed fairfy large ciysfals. Mr. and Mrs. Meany occupied the 
front ri^-center pew of Kurd’s Church all by themselves. They sat like upheaved slabs of g'anite, not moving their eyes fixed upon the dazzling medal that winked in 
the beam of sunli^ on top of Owen’s casket. The Meanys stared intentfy; they viewed their son’s casket with rruch the same strangled awe that had shone in their eyes 
when the Me Lord Jesus had spotted them in the congregation at the Christ Church Christmas Pa^ant of-when Owen had basked in the "pillar of li^.’’ The alertness 
and anxiety in the Meatys’ expressions su^sted to me that they remerrbered how Owen had reproached them for their uninvited attendance at that Nativity. 

"WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU’RE DOING HERE?" the angiy Lord Jesus had screaimd at them ’YOU SHOULDN’T BE HERE!" Owen had shouted. ’TT IS A 
SACRILEGE FOR YOU TO BE HERE!" 

That is what / thou^ about Owen’s funeral fhaf it was a SACRILEGE for the Meanys to be there. And their nervous fixation upon Owen’s medal pinned to the 
American flag su^sted that the Meanys quite possibfy feared that Owen mi^ rise up from his casket as he had risen up from the mountain of hay in the manger-and 
once a^in reproach his parents. They had actual^ told a ten- or eleven-year-old boy that he'd had a "virgin birih’’-that he was "like the Christ Child’’! At Owen’s funeral 
in Kurd's Church, I found nyself praying that Owen would rise up from his closed casket and shout at his poor parents: 'YOU SHOULDN’T BE HERE! ’’ But Owen 
Meany didn’t move, or speak. Mr. Fish looked veiy frail yet he sat beside rry grandmother in the second row of right-center pews and fixed his gaze upon the shining 
medal on Owen Meanys casket-as if Mr. Fish also hoped that Owen would give us one more performance; as if Mr. Fish could not believe that, in this production, 
Owen Meany had not been given a speaking part. My Unele Alfred and Aunt Martha also sat in Grandmother’s pew; none of us had mentioned Hestef s absenee; even 
Simon-who was also seated in Grandmother’s pew-had restrained himself from speaking about Hester. The Eastmans more comfortably discussed how sorry they were 
that Noah couUrit be there-Noah was still in Africa, teaching proper forestry to the Nigerians. I’ll never for^t what Simon said to me when I told him I was going to 
Canada. 

'Canada! Thaf s gorma be one of the biggpst problems facing northeastern fonfoer mills-you wait and see!" Simon said. 'Those Canadians are gonna export their lunber 
at a rruch lower cost than we’re gorma produce it here!" 

Good old Simon: not a political bone in his body, I doubt it occurred to him that I wasn’t going to Canada for the lunber. I recognized the Prelude, from Handel's 
Messiah-’’ know that rry Redeemer liveth." I also recognized the pudgy man across the aisle from me; he was about ny age, and he’d been staring at me. But it wasn’t 
until he be^ to search the high, vaulted ceiling of Kurd’s Chureh-perhaps seeking an^ls in the shadowy buttresses-that I realized I was in the presence of Fat Harold 
Crosby, the former ArmouneingAngplwho’d flubbed his lines and needed prompting, and who’d been abandoned in the heavens of Christ Chureh in the Nativity of’. I 
nodded to Harold, who smiled tearfulfy at me; I’d heard that Mrs. Hoyt had successful^ coached him into acquiring a -F deferment from the draft-for psychological 
reasons. I did not, at first, reeogrrize our old Sunday schoolteacher, Mrs. Walker. She looked especial^ severe in black, and without her sharp critieisms of Owen 
Meary-to get back to his seat, to ^t down from up there!-I did not instant^ remenber her as the Sunday school tyrant who was stupid enou^ to think that Owen 
Meany had put himself up in the air. The Dowlings were there, not seizing the opportunity to use this oecasion to flaunt their rruch-enbattled, sexual role reversals; they 
had-and probabfy this was for the best- never had a child. Lany O'Day, the Chevy dealer, was also 

there; he’d played Bob Cratchit in A Christmas Carol-in that notable year when Owen Meany had played the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come. He was with his 



racy dau^iter, Caroline O'Day, who sat with her lifelong fiiend Maureen Earfy, who'd twice wet her pants while watching Owen Meany show Scrooge his fiiture-it was 
Caroline who had many times rejected try advances, both while wearing and not wearing her St. Mfehael's uniform Even Mr. Kenmore, the A&P butcher, was there¬ 
with Mrs. Kenmore and their son Doimy, such iaithful Ikis that they had never missed a Little League game. Yes, they were all there-even Mr. Morrison, the cowardfy 
mailman; even he was there! And the new headmaster of Gravesend Acadeny, he'd never met Owen Meany-yet he was there, perhaps acknowledging that he wouldn't 
have been made the new headmaster if Owen Meany hadn't lost the battle but won the war with Randy White. And if old Archie Thorndike had been alive, I know that 
he would have been there, too. The Drinker-Smiths were not in attendance; I'm sure they would have come, had they not moved back to Ehgland-so firm was their 
opposition to the war in Vietnam that they hadn't wanted their twins to be Americans. Wherever the Drinker-Smiths were, I hoped that they still bved each other as 
passbnatefy as they onee loved each other-on all the floors, in all the beds-in Waterhouse Hal And our old friend the retarded janitor from the Gravesend gym-the man 
who'd so laithfulfy timed the shot, who'd been our witness the flrst time we sank the shot in under three seconds!-had also come to pay his respects to the little Slam- 
Dunk Master! Then a cloud passed over the hole the basebal had made in the stained-glass window of the chancel; Owen's gold medal glowed a Me less insistent^. 
My grandmother, who was trerrbling, held rry hand as we rose to join in the processbnal hymn-not meaning to. Grandmother squeezed the stump of ny amputated 
fln^r. As Cobnel Eigpr and the young flrst leutenant approached the casket from the center aisle, the honor guard came stiflfy to attentba We sang the hymn we'd 
sung at morning meeting, the morning Owen had bolted the headless and armless Maiy Magdalene to the podium on the stage of The Great Hal The Son of God goes 
forth to war, A king-fy crown to gpin; His blood-red ban-ner streams a-lar; Who fol-bws in his tram? Who best can drink his crp of woe, Tri-um-phant o-ver pain. 
Who pa-tient bears his cross be-bw, He fol-bws m his train 

There is a note blowing "An Order for Durial" m The Dook of Common Prayer-according to the use of the Episcopal Church. This note is very sensible. 'The liturgy 
for the dead is an Easter liturgy," the note says. 'Tt finds al its meaning in the resurrection Decause Jesus was raised from the dead, we, too, shal be raised. The liturgy, 
therefore, is eharacterized by joy..." the note goes on 'This joy, however, does not make human grief unchristian..." the note concludes. And so we sang our hearts 
out for Owen Meany-aware that whife the liturgy for the dead might be characterized by joy, our so-caled "human grief did not make us "unchristian" When we 
mana^d to ^t through the hymn, we sat down and looked up-and there was the Rev. Lewis Merril already standing in the pulpl. 

" 'I am the resurreetion and the life, saith the Lord...'" ny lather began There was something newfy powerful and confident in his vobe, and the mourners heard 1; the 
congregation gave him their complete attention Of course, I knew what 1 was that had chan^d m him; he had found his lost taith-he spoke with absolute belef m every 
word he uttered; therefore, he never stuttered. When he would bok up from The Dook of Common Prayer, he would ^sture with his arms, like a swimmer exercising 
for the breaststroke, and the fingers of his right hand extended into the shaft of sunli^ that pbn^d throu^ the hole the basebal had made in the stained-glass window; 
Mr. MemUs fingprs moving m and out of the beam of light caused Owen Meanys medal to twinkle. 

" 'The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me to bring gpod tidings to the affiieted Pastor Merril read to us. "... he has sent me to bind 
up the brokenhearted,'" cried Mr. Merrfll, who had no doubt-his doubt was gone; 1 had vanished, forever! He scarefy paused 

for breath."'... to comfort al who mourn,' " he proclaimed. Dut Mr. Merril was not satisfied; he rrust have fel that we coub not be comforted enou^ by onfy 
Isaiah. My lather thou^ we should also be comforted by Lamentations, from whbh he read:" 'TheLordisgoodto those who wal for him, to the soul that seeks him'" 
And if that morsel could not satisfy our hun^r to be comforted. Pastor Merrill led us further into Lamentations:" 'For the Lord wil not cast off for ever, bil, thou^ he 
cause grielj he wil have conpassbn according to the abundance of his steadfast love; for he does not willingfy aflfict or grieve the sons ofmea'" The fingers of ny 
lather's pale hand moved m and out of the shaft of sunli^ like minnows, and Owen's medal blinked at us as rhythnicalfy as a beacon from a lighthouse. Then Pastor 
Merril exhorted us through that iamiliar psalm" 'The Lord shal preserve thy going out, and tty coming in, fromthis time forth for evermore.'" 

Thus he led us into the New Testament Lesson, beginning with that Me bl of braveiy from Romans:" 'I consider that the suflerings of tins present time are not worth 
comparing to the glory that is to be revealed to us.'" Dut Lewis Merril would iK)t rest; for we missed Owen Meany so rruch that we ached for him, and Pastor Merril 
would not rest until he'd assrred us that Owen had bfl us for a better worU. My lather flung himself ful-til into First Corinthians. 

"'Dut m feet Christ has been raised from the dead...'" Pastor Merril assrred us. "'For as by a man came death, by a man has come also the resurrection of the dead,' 
" try fether said. My graiximother world not let go of ny amputated flngpr, and even Simon's fece was wet with tears; and stil Mr. Merrill world not rest-he sent us 
swiftfyto Second Corinthians. 

" 'So we do not lose heart,' " he told us." 'Though our outer nature is wasting away, our inner nature is being renewed every day. For this sli^ momentary affliction is 
preparing us for an eternal wei^ of gbry beyond al comparison, because we bok not to the things that are seen but to the things that are unseen; for the things that are 
seen are transient, brl the thin^ that are unseen are eternal,'" Pastor Merril said. "'So we are always ofgood courage'!" ny fether exhorted us."'We know that whle 
we are at home in the body we are away from the Lord, for we walk by feith, not by si^'" he said." 'We are of gpod coura^, and we would rather be away from 
the body and at home with the Lord. So whether we are at home or away, we make 1 our aimto please Hm'" 

Then he swept us into another psakn, and then he commanded the congre^tion to stand, whbh we did, wHle he read us the Gospel according to John " 'I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep,'" Pastor Merril said, and we mourners lowered our heads fike sheep. And when we were seated, Mr. 
Merril said:" God-how we miss Owen Meany!" Then he read to us-that passa^ about the miracle m the Gospel according to Mark: 

Aixl when they came to the discipbs, they saw a great crowd about them, and scribes arguing with them And immediatefy al the crowd, when they saw Hm, were 
greatfy amazed, and ran up to Urn and greeted him And he asked them, "What are you discussing with them?" And one of the crowd answered Hm, 'Teacher, I 
brou^ try son to you, for he has a durrb spirit; and wherever 1 seizes Hm 1 dashes him down; and he foams and grinds Hs teeth and becomes ri^; and I asked your 
discipbs to cast 1 out, and they were not able."Aixihe answered them, 'D feitHess ^neration, how bngami to be withyou? HowbngamI to bear with you? Dring 
Hmto me." And they brought the boy to Hrr^ and when the spirit saw Hm, immediatefy 1 convulsed the boy, and he fel on the ground and rolbd about, foaming at the 
mouth And Jesus asked his fether, 'How bng has he had this?" And he said, 'From childhood. And 1 has often cast Hm into the Are and into the water, to destroy Hm; 
but if you can do anything, have pity on us and help us." And Jesus said to Hm, 'Tf you can! Al things are possible to Hm who beleves." Immediatefy the fether of the 
chib cried out and said, 'T belfeve; help ny unbelef!" Aib when Jesus saw that a crowd came running together, he rebuked the unelean spirit, saying to it, 'You dunb 
and deaf spirit, I command you, come oil of Hm, and never enter him again" And after crying out and convulsing Hm terribfy, 1 came out, and the boy was like a 
corpse; so that most of them said, 'He is dead." Dut Jesus took Hmby the hand and lifted him up, and he arose. And when he had entered the house, his discipbs 
asked Hmprivatefy, "Why could 

we not cast 1 out?" And he said to them, "IHs kind cannot be driven out by anything but prayer." 

When he finished reading this passagp. Pastor Merril lifted his fece to us and cried out, " 'I belfeve; help ny unbelief!' Owen Meaty helped ny 'unbelfefy " ny fether 
said. 'Gonpared to Owen Meaty, I am an amateur-m ny feith," Mr. Merril said. 'Owen was not just a hero to the United States Amy-he was ny hero," ny fether 
said. 'He was our hero- over and over a^in, he was our hero; he was always our hero. And we wil always miss Hm," the Rev. Lewis Merril said. 

"As often as I feel certam that God exists, I feel as often at a loss to say what diflerenee 1 makes-that He exists-or even that to beleve m God, which I do, raises more 
questions than 1 presents answers. Thus, when I am feeing ny most faithful, I also feel fill of a few hard questions fhaf I woub Ike to put to God-I mean, critical 
questions ofthe How-Can-He, How-CoM7rf-He, Rovf-Dare-Yoa variety. 

' 'For example, I woub Ike to ask God to give us back Owen Meaty," Mr. Merril sab; when he spread his arms wide, the liners of Hs right hand were dancing a^in 



in the beam of ]i^. 'D God-give him back, give himback to us!" Pastor Merrill asked. It was so quiet inHurd's Church, while we waited to see what God would do. I 
heard a tear M-it was one of ny grandmother’s tears, and I heard it patter upon the cover of the Pilgrim Hymnal, which she held in her lap. 'Please give us back Owen 
Meany," Mr. Merrill said. When nothing happened, rry lather said: 'D God-I shall keep asking You!" Then he once more turned to The Book of Common Prayer; it 
was unusual for a Cong-eg^tionalist- especia% in a nondenominational church-to be using the prayer book so scrupulously, but I was sure that n^^ lather respected that 
Owen had been an Episcopalian Lewis Merrill took the prayer book with him when he left die pulpit; he approached the flag-draped casket and stood so close to 
Owen's medal that the shall of sunlight that shone through the hole the baseball had made flickered on the prayer book, which Mr. Merrill raised. Then he said, "Let us 
pray," and he laced Owen's body. 

" 'Into thy hands, O mercitul Savbr, we commend thy servant Owen Meatty,'" rry lather said. " 'Acknowled^, we hunbfy beseech thee, a sheep of thine own fold, a 
larrb of thine own flock, a sinner of thine own redeeming Receive him into the arms of thy mercy, into the blessed rest of everlasting peace, and into the glorious 
company of the saints in li^'" he prayed-the li^ from the hole in the stained-glass window still playing tricks with the medal and The Book of Common Prayer. 
"Amen," the Rev. Mr. Merrill said. Then he nodded to Cobnel Eigpr and the young fri^itened-boking first lieutenant; they matched their steps to the casket, they 
removed the American flag and snapped it taut-the medal bouncing like a coin, but it was pinned last to the flag and couldn't tall Then the cobnel and the first fieutenant 
walked hating^ toward each other, Iblding the flag- triangulating it, very exac% so that the medal ended up on top of the package, which Cobnel Eigpr handed 
completely into the care of the fiightened first lieutenant. Then Cobnel Eiger saluted the foUed flag and the medal The young man about-taced so sharpfy that rry 
grandmother was startled; I felt her flinch a^inst me. Then the first lieutenant rrurrbled something indistinct to Mr. and Mrs. Meany, who appeared surprised that he 
was speaking to them He was saying something about the medal-’Eor heroism that mvolves the voluntary risk of life." After that, the first lieutenant cleared his throat 
and the congregation could hear him more distinct^. He spoke direct^ to Mrs. Meany, he handed her the flag with the medal on top, and he said-too budfy: "Missus 
Meatty, it is ny privJe^ to present you with our country's flag in gratefLil appreciation tor the service rendered to this nation by your son" 

At first, she didn't want to take the flag she didn't appear to understand that she was supposed to take it-Mr. Meany had to take it from her, or she might have let it tall 
The whole time, they had sat like stones. Then the or^ startled ny grandmother, who flinched again, and the Rev. Lewis Merrill led us throu^ the recessbnal tymn- 
the same hyrm he had chosen tor the recessional at ny mother’s funeral Crown him with man-y crowns. The Larrb up-on his throne; Hark! how the heavenly an-them 
drowns All nu-sic but its own; 

A-wake, ny soul and sing Of him who died tor thee. And hail him as thy match-less king Through all e-ter-nity. 

While we sang the honor guard lifted Owen's smaD, gray casket and proceeded up the aisle with him; thus his body was borne from the church, about the time 
we were singing the third verse of the hymn-it was the verse that had meant the most to Owen Meany. CROWN HIM THE LORD OF UFE, WHO TRI-UMPHED 
O'ER THE GRAVE, AND ROSE VIC-TO-RIOUS IN THE STRIFE FOR THOSE HE CAME TO SAVE; HIS GLO-RIES NOW WE SING WHO DIED AND 
ROSE ON HIGH, WHO DEED, E-TER-NAL UFE TO BRING, AND LIVES THAT DEATH MAY DIE. There's not nuch to add about the conmittal The 
weather was hot and sticky, and from the cemeteiy, at the end of Linden Street, we could once again hear the kids playing baseball on the hi^-school athletic fiebs-the 
sounds of their fun, and their arguing and that good oU American crack of the bat drifted to us while we stood at Owen Meanys grave and listened to the Rev. Lewis 
Merrill say the usual 

" 'In sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life throu^ our Lord Jesus Christ, we commend to Akni^ity God our brother Owen. ..'" ny lather said. If I 
listened with special care, it was because I knew I was listening to Pastor Merrill tor the last time; what more could he ever have to say to me? Now that he had Ibund 
his lost taith, what need did he have of a lost son? And what need did I have of him? I stood at Owen's grave, holding Dan Needharris hand, with rry grandmother 
leaning a^inst the two of us. 

"'. . . earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,' 'Pastor Merrill was saying and I was thinking that rry lather was quite a take; after aD, he had met the miracle of 
Owen Meany lace to lace, and still hadn't believed in him-and now he believed everything not because of Owen Meany but because I had tricked trim I had tooled 
trim with a dressmaker's dumny, Owen Meany had been the real miracle, but rry lather's taith was restored by an encounter with a dumny which the poor fool had 
believed was ny mother-reaching out to him from beyond her grave. 

'GOD WORKS IN STRANGE WAYS! "Owen nri^ have said. 

'"... the Lord lift up his countenance upon trim, and give him peace,'" Lewis Merrill said-whife clods of earth fell upon the smaD, gray casket. Then the stem, sawed-otf 
soldier, whom Cobnel Eiger had referred to as a master servant, played taps for Owen Meany I was leaving the cemeteiy when she came up to me. She might have 
been a Ikmefs wife, or a woman who worked outdoors; she was ny a^, but she boked so nuch ober-I didn't recognize her. She had three cMdren with her; she 
carried one ofthem-a pouting boy who was too heavy to be carried easify, or tar. She had two daughters, one of whom hung on her trip and tu^d at her and 
continued to wipe her rurmy nose on the woman's laded black dress. The second dau^ier-the ebest chid, who was possibfy seven or ei^- h^d behind and eyed 
me with a ^wky shyness that was painful to endure. She was a pretty girl with straw-cobred hair, but she could not keep her hands away from a raspberry-colored 
birthmark on her forehead, wtrieh was about the size of a passport photo and which she tried to hide with her hair. I stared into the woman's weaiy red-eyed tace; she 
was strutting not to burst into tears. 

"Do you remenber how we used to lift him up?" she asked me. Then I knew her: she was Mary Bern Baird, our ob Sunday school colleague and the girl Owen had 
selected for the role of the Vir^ Maiy. "MARY BETH BAIRD HAS NEVER BEEN MARY," Owen had said. 'THAT WAY, MARY WOULD BE MARY." 

I'd heard she'd gotten pregnant and had dropped out of high school she'd married the boy, who was from a big taniify of dairy larmers-and now she lived on a dairy 
larm in Stratham I hadn't seen her since her starring performance in the Nativity of-when, in addition to her elforts as the Virgin Mother to Owen's Christ Child, she 
had contributed those striking cow costumes, the ones with ftoppy antlers that made the cows resenble damaged reindeer. I suppose that she had not been an expert on 
dairy cows-or on cows of any kind-back then 

'He was so easy to lift up!" Maiy Beth Baird said to me. 'He was so li^-he wei^d nothing at all! How could he have been so light?" she asked me. That was when I 
discovered that I couldn't speak. I had bst ny vobe. It occurs to me now that it wasn't ny vobe that I wanted to hear. If I 

couldn't hear Owen's voice, I didn't want to hear anyone's. It was onfy Owen's voice that I wanted to hear; and when Mary Beth Baird spoke to me, that was 
when I knew that Owen Meany was gone. There's not nuch to add about coming to Canada. As Owen and I had discovered: at the New Hampshire-Quebec border, 
there's little to see-just forests, for rriifes, and a thin road so beaten by the winter that it is bruised to the color of pencil lead and pockmarked with frost heaves. The 
border outpost, the so-called customs house, wtrieh I remenbered as just a cabin, was not exactly as I'd remeirbered it; and I thou^ there'd been a gate that was 
raised-like a ^te guarding a railroad crossing-but that was ditferent, too. I was sure I remenbered sitting on the tail^te of the tomato-red pickup, watching the fir trees 
on both sides of the border-but then I wondered if eveiything I'd done with Owen Meany was not as exact in ny memoiy as I imagined. Perhaps Owen had even 
chan^d ny memoiy. Aiyway, I crossed the border without inebent. A Canadian customs otficer asked me about the granite doorstop-JULY,. He seemed surprised 
when I told him it was a wedding present. The customs otficer also asked me if I was a draft dodger; althou^ I might have appeared-to him-too ob to be dodging the 
draft, they had been drafting people over twenty-six for more than a year. I answered the question by showing the otficer ny missing finger. 

'Tmnot worried about the war," I told him, and he let me into Canada without any more questions. I myt have ended up in Montreal but too many people were pissy 
to me there, because I couldn't speak French. And I arrived in Ottawa on a rainy day, I just kept driving until I got to Toronto. I'd never seen a lake as large as Lake 



Ontario; I knew I was going to miss the view of the Atlantic Ocean from the breakwater at %e Harbor, so the idea of a lake that looked as big as the sea was 
appealing to me. Not rruch else has happened to me. I'm a churchgoer and a schoolteacher. Those two devotions need not necessarify yield an unexciting life, but rry 
life has been determined^ unexciting; ny life is a reading list. I'm not complaining; I've had enou^ excitement. Owen Meany was enou^ excitement tor a lifetime. How 
it must have disappointed Owen... to discover that my lather was such an insipid sorp of a mam Lewis Merrill was so innocuous, how could I have remembered seeing 
him in those bleacher seats? Onfy Mr. Merrill could have escaped my attentiom As many times as I searched the audience at the peribrmances of The Gravesend 
Players (and the Rev. Mr. Merrill was always there), I always missed him, I never remembered him as he was in those bleacher seats, I simpfy overlooked him In aiy 
^thering, not onfy did Mr. Merrill not stand out-he didn't even show up! How it has disappointed me ... to discover that ny iather was just another Joseph. I never 
dared tel Owen, but once I dreamed that JFK was ny iather; after al, ny mother was just as beautiful as Mai%n Monroe! How it has disappointed me ... to discover 
that ny iather is just another man like me. As ibr ny laith: I've become ny lather's son-that is. I've become the kind of believer that Pastor Merrfll used to be. Doubt 
one minute, iaith the next-sometimes inspired, sometimes in despair. Canon Campbel taught me to ask myself a question when the latter state settles upon me. Whom 
do I know who's alive whom I bve? Good question-one that can bring you back to life. These days, I love Dan Needham and the Rev. Katherine Keeling; I know I 
love them because I wony about them-Dan should bse some wei^ Katherine shoub ^in some! What I feel ibr Hester isn't exac% bve; I admire her-she's certainty 
been a more heroic survivor than I've been, and her kind of survival is adnirabb. And then there are those distant, iknity ties that pass fer bve-I'm talcing about Noah 
and Simon, about Aunt Martha and Uncle Alfred. I bok ibrward to seeing them every Christmas. I don't hate ny iather, I just don't think about him very rruch-and I 
haven't seen him since that day he committed Owen Meaitys body to the ground. I hear from Dan that he's a whale of a preacher, and that there's not a trace of the 
sl^ stutter that once mamed his speech. At times I envy Lewis Merril; I wish someone couU trick me the way I tricked him into having such absolute and unshakable 
laith. For alhou^ I beleve I know what the real miracles are, ny belef in God disturbs and unsettles me rruch more than not beleving ever did; unbelef seems vastty 
harder to me now than belef does-but belef poses so many unanswerabb questions'. How could Owen Meaty have known what he "knew'7 If s no answer, of course, 
to beleve in accidents, or m coincidences; but is God realty a better answer? If God had a hand m 

what Owen "knew," what a horribb question that poses! For how coub God have let that happen to Owen Meany? Watch out for people who cal themselves 
relgbus; make sure you know what they mean-make sure they know what they mean! It was more than a year after I came to Canada, when fhe town churches of 
Gravesend-and Hurd's Church, upon the urgng of Lewis Merril-orgarrized a so-caled Vietnam Moratorium On a given day m October, al the church bels were rung 
at; AM.-rm sure that pissed some people offl-and servbes were heb as earty as :. Folowing the services, a parade then commenced from the town bandstand, 
marching up Front Street to asserrbb on the lawn m front of the Main Acadeny Bulding on the Gravesend campus; there Mowed a peaceful demonstration, so-caled, 
and a few of the standard antiwar speeches. Typicaly, the town newspaper. The Gravesend News-Letter, did not editorialize on the event, except to say that a march 
against ma 3 bem on the nation's hi^iways would be a more significant use of such civiian zeal; as for the acadeny newspaper. The Grave reported that it was "about 
time" the school and the town combined forces to demonstrate a^inst the evi war. The News-Letter estimated the crowd was less than four hundred people-"and 
almost as many dogs." The Grave elaimed that the crowd sweled to at least six hundred "wel-behaved" people. Both papers reported the onty counterdemonstration. 
As the parade swung up Front Street-just past the old Town Hal, where The Graves-end Players had for so long been entertaining both young and old-a former 
American Legion commander stepped off the sidewak and waved a North Vietnamese flag in the face of a young tuba player m the Gravesend Acadeny marching 
band. Dan tob me that the former American Legbn commander was none other than Mr. Morrison, the cowardty malman 

'Td Ike to know how that biot got his hands on a North Vietnamese flag!" ny grandmother sab. Thus, with precious little to interrupt them, the years have also swung 
up Front Street and marched on by. Owen Meany taught me to keep a diary, but ny diary reflects ny unexciting Ife, just as Owen's diary reflected the vastty more 
interesting things that happened to him Here's a typical enhy fromny diaiy. 

'Toronto: November ,-the Bishop Strachan greenhouse burned down today, and the iaculy and students had to evacuate the school buibings." 

And lef s see: I also note in ny diaiy eveiy day when the ^Is sing "Sons of God" in morning chapel I also entered in ny diary the day that a journalist from some rock- 
music ma^zine tried to stop me for an on-the-spot "interview" as I was about to take a seat m morning chapel He was a wid, hairy young man m a purple caftan- 
oblvious to how the girls stared at him and seeningty heb toother by wires and cords that entangled him in his cumbersome recording equipment. There he was, 
uninvited-unarmouncedl-sticking a microphone m ny lace and asking me, as Hester the Molester's "kissing cousin," if I didn't agree that 1 al began to "happen" for 
Hester after she met someone caled "Janet the Planet." 

'T beg your pardon!" I sab. Around me, streams of girls were staring and girling. The interviewer was interested in asking me about Hester's "influences"; he was 
writing a piece about Hester's "earty years," and he had some beas about who had influenced her-he said he wanted to 'bounee" his ideas olf me\ I said I didn't know 
who the fuck "Janet the Planef' even was, but if he was interested in who had "influenced" Hester, he shoub begin with Owen Meany, He didn't know the name, he 
asked me how to spel it. He was very puzbed, he thought he'd heard of everyone! 

"And woub this be someone who, was an influenee m her earty years?" he wanted to know. I assured him that Owen's influence on Hester coub be counted among the 
earlest. And lef s see: what else? There was Mrs. Meantys death, not long after Owen's; f made note of it. And there was that spring when I was m Gravesend for 
Grandmother's memorial service- it was at the old Congregational Church, Grandmother's lifebng church, and Pastor Merrill did not perform the service; whoever had 
replaced him at the Congregational Church was the officiant. There was still a bt of snow on the ground that spring-old, dead-gray snow-and I was opening another 
beer for Dan and nyself mthe kitchen at Front Street, when I happened to bok out the kitchen window at the withered rose ^den, and there was Mr. Meany! 
Grayer than the ob snow, and folbwing some melted and refrozen footprints in the crust, 

he made his way sbwty toward the house. I thought he was a kind of apparitioa Speechbss, I pointed at him, and Dan sab: 'If s just poor ob Mister Meany." 
The Meany Granite Company was dead and gone; the quarries had been unworked—and for sale-for years. Mr. Meany had a part-time job as a meter reader for the 
ebctric company. He appeared m the rose garden once a month, Dan said; the electric meter was on the rose-garden sbe of the house. I didn't want to speak with him; 
but I watehed him throu^ the window. I'd written him ny condolences when I'd heard that Mrs. Meary had died-and how she'd died- but he'd never written back; I 
hadn't expected him to write back. Mrs. Meany had cau^ tire. She'd been sitting too close to the fireplace and a spark, an ember, had ignited the American flag, 
which-Mr. Meany tob Dan-she was accustomed to wrapping around herseUj Ike a shawl Althou^ her bums had not appeared to be that severe, she died m the 
hospital-of undisclosed conplbations. When I saw Mr. Meany reading the electric meter at Front Street, I realized that Owen's medal had not been consumed with the 
flag in the fire. Mr. Meany wore the medal-he always wore it, Dan sab. The cbth that shfebed the pm above the medal was rruch iaded-red arb white stripes on a 
chevron of bbe-and the gob of the medal itself blazed bss brightty than it had blazed that day when a beam of sunli^ had been reflected by it m Kurd's Church; but 
the raised, unfurled wings of fhe American eagle were no less visible. Whenever I think of Owen Meartys medal for heroism, I'm reminded of Thomas Hardy's diary 
entry in -Owen showed it to me, that little bit about "living in a world where nothing bears out in practice what it promises incipientty." I remenber it whenever I thirk of 
Mr. Meany wearing Owen's medal while he reads the electric meters. Lef s see: there's not much else-there's almost nothing to add. Onty this: that it took years for me 
to face ny memoiy of how Owen Meany died-and once I forced nyself to remenber the details, I could never forgpt how he died; I will never forget it. I am doomed 
to remenber this. I had never been a major participant in Fourth of Juty celebrations in Gravesend; but the town was laithfolty patriotic-it did not allow Independence 
Day to pass unnoticed. The parade was organized at the bandstand m the center of town, and marched nearty the whole length of Front Street, achieving peak band 
noise and the maxinum nunber of barking dogs, and accompanying children on bicycles, at the midpoint of the march-'^precisety at Front Street, where ny 



grandmother was in the habit of viewing the huDababo from her front doorstep. Grandmother suffered arrbivalent feelings every Fourth of Jufy; she was patriotic enou^ 
to stand on her doorstep waving a small American flag-the flag itself was not any brgpr manthe palm of her hand-but at the same time, she frowned upon all the ruckus; 
she frequent^ reprimanded the children who rode their bicycles across her lawn, and she shouted at the dogs to stop their fool barking I often watched the parade pass 
by, too; but after rr^^ mother died, Owen Meany and I never followed the parade on our bbycbs-for the flnal destination of the band and the marchers was the 
cemeteiy on Linden Street. From Front Street, we could hear the guns saluting the dead heroes; it was the habit in Gravesend to conclude a Memorial Day parade and 
a Veterans Day parade and an Independence Day parade with manfy gunflre over the graves mat knew too iruch qufet all the other days of the year. It was no different 
on My, -except that Owen Meany was in Arizona, possibfy watching or even participating in a parade at Fort Huachuca; I didn't know what Owen was doing Dan 
Needham and I had eiijoyed a late breakiast with try grandmother, and we'd all taken our coflee out on the front doorstep to wait for the parade; by the sound of it, 
coming nearer, it was passing the Mam Acadeiry Building-^thering force, bbyclists, and dogs. Dan and I sat on the stone doorstep, but rry grandmother chose to 
stand; silting on a doorstep would not have measured up to Harriet Wheelwright's hi^ standards for women of her age and position. If I was thinking anything-if I was 
thinking at all-I was considering that ny life had become a kind of doorstep-sitting watching parades pass by. I was not working that summer; I would not be working 
that M With rry Master's degree m hand, I had enroBed m the Ph.D. program at the University of 

Massachusetts; I didn't realty know what I wanted to study, I dMrit even know if I wanted to rent a room or an apartment in Airherst, but I was schedufed to be 
a full-time graduate student there. I never thought about it. So that I coub carry the fullest possible course bad, I wasn't planning to teach for at bast a year-not even 
part-time, not even one course. Naturalty, Grandmother was bankrolling try studies, and that further contributed to rry sense of rtyself as a doorstep-sitter. I wasn't 
doing anything there wasn't anything I had to do. Hester was m the same boat. That Fourth of July ni^ we sat on the grass border of the Swasey Parkway and 
watched the fireworks display over the Squamscott-Gravesend maintamed a Town Fireworks Board, and every Fourth of July the merrbers who knew their rocketry 
and bonfos set up the fireworks on the docks of the acaderry boathouse. The townspeople lined the Swasey Parkway, all abng the grassy riverbank, and the borrbs 
brrst m the air, and the rockets flared-they hissed when they fell into the dirty river. There had been a small, ecobgbal protest lately, someone said that the fireworks 
disturbed the birds that nested in the tidal marsh on the riverbank opposite the Swasey Parkway. But in a dispute between herons and patriots, the herons are not 
^neralty lavored to win; the borrbardment proceeded, as plarmed-the rii^ sky was brilliantty set afire, and the expbsions gratified us all An occasional white light 
spread like a newty mvented liquid across the dark surface of the Squamscott, reflecting there so bri^ty that the darkened stores and oflices of the town, and the hu^ 
building that housed the town's foul textile mills, sprang up in silhouette-a town created instantty by the expbsions. Tbe many empty windows of the textib mills bounced 
back this li^-the building's vast size and emptiness suggested an industry so self-possessed that it functioned compbtety without a human labor force. 

'If Owen won't many me. I'll never many aryone," Hester fob me between flashes and blasts. 'If he won't ^e me babies, no one's ever gorma give me babies." 

One of the demolition experts on the dock was none other than that oU dynamiter Mr. Meany. Something like an exploding star showered over the black river. 

' 'That one boks like sperm," Hester said sullenty. I was not expert enou^ on sperm to challengp Hester's imagpry fireworks that boked "like sperm" seemed trinity 
unlikety if not ferfetched to me-but what did / know? Hester was so morose, I didn't want to spend the night m Durham with her. It was a not-quite-comfortabb summer 
ni^ but there was a breeze. I drove to Front Street and watched the ebven o'clock news with Grandmother; she had latety taken an interest in a terribb local channel 
on whbh the news detailed the grim statistics of a few hi^way latalities and made no mention of the war m Vietnam; and there was a' 'human interest" story about a 
bad child who'd blinded a poor dog with a firecracker. 

'Merciful Heavens!" Grandmother said. When she went to bed, I tuned m to The Late Show-one channel was showing a so-called Creature Feature, The Beast from, 
Fathoms, an old favorite of Owen's; another channel featured Mother Is a Freshman, m which Loretta Young is a widow attending collegs with her teenage dau^iter; 
but rry favorite. An Amerban m Paris, was on a third channeL I coub watch Gene Kelty dance all rii^; in between the songs ard dances, I switched back to the 
channel where the prehistorb monster was rmshing Manhattan, or I wardered out to the kitchen to get rtyself another beer. I was in the kitchen when the phone rang it 
was after midnight, and Owen was so respectful of rry grandmother's sleep that he never called Front Street at an hour when he might awaken her. At first I thou^ 
that the different time zone-m Arizona-had confused him; but I knew he woub have called Hester in Durham ard Dan m Waterhouse Hall before he found me at rry 
grandmother's, and I was sure that Hester or Dan, or both of them, would have fob himhow late it was. 

'I HOPE I DIDN'T WAKE UP YOUR GRANDMOTHER!" he sab. 

'The phone ontyrangonce-I'minthe kitchen," I fob him "What's up?" 

'YOU MUST APOLOGIZE TO HER FOR ME-IN THE MORNING," Owen sab. 'BE SURE TO TELL HER I'M VERY SORRY-BUT ITS A KIND OF 
EMERGENCY." 

"Whaf s up?" I asked him 

'THERE'S BEEN A BODY MISPLACED IN CAUFORNIA-THEY THOUGHT FT GOT LOST IN VIETNAM, BUT IT JUST TURNED UP IN OAKLAND. 
IT HAPPENS EVERY TIME THERE'S A HOUDAY-SOMEONE GOES TO SLEEP AT THE SWITCH ITS STANDARD ARMY- THEY GIVE ME TWO 
HOURS TO PACK A BAG AND 

THE NEXT THING I KNOW, I'M IN CALIFORNIA. I'M SUPPOSED TO TAKE A COMMUTER PLANE TO TUC-SON, I'VE GOT A 
CONNECHON WITH A COMMERCIAL FUGHT TO OAKLAND-FIRST THING TOMORROW MORNING. THEYVE GOT ME BOOKED ON A 
FUGHT FROM SAN FRANCISCO BACK TO PHOENIX THE NEXT DAY THE BODY BELONGS IN PHOENK-THE GUY WAS A WARRANT 
OFFICER, A HELICOPTER PILOT. THAT USUALLY MEANS HE CRASHED AND BURNED UP-YOU HEAR 'HEUCOPTER,' YOU CAN COUNT ON 
A CLOSED CASKET. 

'CAN YOU MEET ME IN PHOENK?" he asked n^. 

'Can I meet you in Phoenix? Wty?" I asked him 

"WHY NOT!" Owen sab. 'YOU DON'T HAVE ANY PLANS, DO YOU?" 

'Well, no," I admitted. 

'YOU CAN AFFORD THE FUGHT, CAN'T YOU?" he asked rm. 

'Well, yes," I admitted. Then he told me the flight information-he knew exactty when rry plane left Boston, and when rry plane arrived in Phoenix; I'd arrive a Me 
earlier than his flight with the body from San Francisco, but I wouldn't have to wait long I coub just meet his plane, ard after that, we' stick toother; he'd already 
booked us into a motel- "WITH AIR CONDITIONING, GOOD TV, A GREAT POOL. WE'LL HAVE A BLAST!" Owen assured me; he'd already arran^d 
everything The proposed funeral was all foubd up because the body was already two days late. Relatives of the deceased warrant officer-femity merrbers from 
Modesto and 'Yuma-had been delayed in Phoenix for what mist have seemed forever. Arrangpments with the funeral parbr had been made and cancebd ard made 
agiin; Owen knew the mortician ard the minister-'THEYRE REAL ASSHOLES: DYING IS JUST A BUSINESS TO THEM, AND WHEN THINGS DON'T 
COME OFF ON SCHEDULE, THEY BITCH AND MOAN ABOUT THE MIUTARY AND MAKE THINGS WORSE FOR THE POOR FAMILY." 
Apparentty the Iknity had planned a kind of 'pbnic wake"; the wake was now in its third day. Owe" was pretty sure that all he'd have to do was deliver the booy to the 
mortuary, the survivor assistance oflicer-a ROTC professor at ArizDna State University, a major whom Owen also knew-had warned Owen that the lamity was so 
pissed off at the Amy that they probabty wouldn't want a military escort at the funeral 





"BUT YOU NEVER KNOW," Owen told ne. 'WE'LL JUST HANG AROUND, SORT OF PLAY IT BY EAR-EITHER WAY, I CAN GET A COUPLE OF 
FREE DAYS OUT OF IT. WHEN THERE'S BEEN A FUCK-UP LIKE THIS, THERE'S NEVER ANY PROBLEM WITH ME GETTING A COUPLE OF 
DAYS AWAY FROM THE POST. I JUST NOTIFY THE ARMY THAT I'M STICKING AROUND PHOENIX-'AT THE REQUEST OF THE FAMILY,' IS 
HOW I PUT IT. SOMETIMES, ITS EVEN TRUE-LOTS OF TIMES, THE FAMILY WANTS YOU TO STICK AROUND. THE POINT IS, I'LL HAVE 
LOTS OF FREE TIME AND WE CAN JUST HANG OUT TOGETHER LIKE I TOLD YOU, THE MOTEL HAS A GREAT SWIMMING POOL; AND IF 
ITS NOT TOO HOT, WE CAN PLAY SOME TENNIS." 

'1 don't play tennis," I reminded him 

"WE DON'T HAVE TO PLAY TENNIS," Owen said. It seemed to me to be a long way to go for onfy a couple of days. I also thou^ that the details of the body- 
escorting business-as they mi^ pertain to this particular body-were more than a Me uncertain, if not altogether vague. But there was no doubt that Owen had his heart 
set on try meeting him in Phoenix, and he sounded even more a^ted than usual I thought he might need the company, we hadn't seen each other since Christmas. 
After all I'd never been to Arizona-and, I admit, at the time I was curious to see something of the so-called body escorting It didn't occur to me that Ju^ was not the 
best season to be in Phoenix-but what did / know? 

"Sure, let's do it-it sounds like fun," I told him 

'YOU'RE MY BEST FRIEND," said Owen Meany-his voice breaking a Me. I assumed it was the telephone; I thou^ we had a bad connection That was the day 
they made deseerating the US. flag a federal crime. Owen Meany spent the ni^ of Jufy,, in Oakland, Calbmia, where he was ^en a billet in the Bachebr OlBcers' 
Quarters; on the morning of Jufy, Owen left quarters at the Oakland Amy Depot-noting, in his diary, 'THE ENLISTED MEN ON FAR EAST LEVY ARE RE¬ 
QUIRED TO LINE UP AT ANUMBERED DOOR, WHERE THEY ARE ISSUED JUNGLE FAHGUES, AND OTHER CRAP. THE RECRUITS ARE 
GIVEN STEAK DINNERS BEFORE BEGINNING THEIR FUGHT TO VIETNAM. I'VE SEEN THIS PLACE TOO MANY TIMES: THE SPARS AND 
CRANES AND THE TIN WAREHOUSE ROOFS, AND THE GULLS GLIDING OVER THE AIRPLANE HANGARS-AND ALL THE NEW RECRUITS, 
ON THEIR WAY OVER THERE, AND THE BODIES COMING HOME. SO MANY GREEN DUFFEL BAGS ON THE SIDEWALKS. DO THE RECRUITS 
KNOW THE CONTENTS OF THOSE GRAY PLYWOOD BOXES?" 

Owen noted in his diary that he was issued, as usual the triangular cardboard box, in which the correct^ prefolded flag was packaged-"WHO THINKS UP THESE 
THINGS? DOES THE PERSON WHO MAKES THE CARDBOARD BOX KNOW WHAT ITS FORT He was issued the usual funeral fom® and the usual 
black arrrband-he lied to a clerk about dropping his arrrband in a urinal in order to be issued another one; he wanted me to have a black arrrband, too, so that I would 
look ACCEPTABLY OFFICIAL. About the time ny plane left Boston, Owen Meaty was identilyng a ptywood container in the ba^ge area of the San Francisco 
airport. From the air, %ing over Phoenix, you notice the nothingoess first of all It reserrbles a tan- and cocoa-cobred moon, except that there are vast spbtches of 
green-golf courses and the other pampered land where irrigation systems have been installed. From ny Geology course, I knew that eveiything bebw me had once 
been a shalbw ocean; and at dusk, when I flew into Phoenix, the shadows on the roeks were a tropbal-sea purple, and the turrbleweeds were aquamarine- so that I 
could actually imagine the oeean that once was there. In truth, Phoenix still resenbled a shalbw sea, marred by the lake greens and blues of swimming pools. Some ten 
or twenty mibs m the distance, a ja^d ridgp of reddish, tea-colored mountains were here and there capped with wajy deposits of limestone-to a New Diglander, they 
looked like dirty snow. But it was lar too hot for snow. Although, at dusk, the sun had bst its intensity, the dry heat shimmered above the tarmac; despite a breeze, the 
heat persisted with fumacelike generation After the heat, I noticed the pahntrees-all the beautiful towering palm trees. Owen's plane, like the body he was escorting 
home, was late. I waited with the men in their guayabera shirts and huara-ches, and their cowboy boots; the women, from petite to massive, appeared immodestfy 
content m short shorts and halter tops, their rubber thongs slapping the hard floors of the Phoenix airport, whieh was optimistical^ calbd the Sky Harbor. Both the men 
aixi women were irrepressibfy fond of the bcal silver-and-turquoise jeweliy. There was a game room, where a young, sunburned soldier was tilting a pinball machine 
with a kind of steadfast resentment. The first men's room I found was locked and labeled 'Temporarify Out of Order"; but the paper sign was so yelbwed, it boked like 
an ob announcement. After a search that transported me throu^ widefy vaiying degrees of air-conditioned coolness, I found a makeshift men's room, whbh was 
labeled 'Men's Temporary Facilities." 

At first, I wasn't sure I was in a men's room; it was a dark, subterranean room with a huge industrial sink-I wondered if it was a urinal for a giant. The actual urinal was 
hidden by a barrier of mops and pails, and a singb toilet stall had been erected in the middle of the room from such fresh pfywood that the earpentiy odor almost 
eflectivefy corrbated the ^®ing quality of the disinfectant. There was a bng mirror, baned against a wall rather than hung It was about as "temporaiy" a men's room as 
I ever hoped to see. The room-which was in its former life, I guessed, a storage closet; but with a sink so nysterbusfy vast I couldn't imagine what was washed or 
soaked in it-was absurdfy hi^-ceilin^d for such a small space; it was like a bng thb room that an earthquake or an expbsion had turned on its end. And the one small 
window was so high, it was almost touching the ceiling as if the room were so deepfy underground that the window had to be that high in order to reach ground-level 
li^-scant Me of which could ever penetrate to the faraway floor of the room It was a transom-type window, but without a door under it; as to how it was hin^d, it 
was the easement-type, with such a deep window bdge m front of it that a man could comfortabfy have sat there-except that his head and shoubers would be 
scrunched by the ceiling The lip of the window bdge was lar above the floor-maybe ten feet or more. It was that kind of unreachable window that one opened and 
cbsedbytheuse 

of a hook attached to a bng pole-if one opened and ebsed this window, at all it certainly boked as if no one had ever washed it. I peed m the small cramped 
urinal I kicked a mop in a pail I rattled the flimsy plywood of the "temporaiy" toilet stall The men's room was so makeshift, I wondered if anyone had bothered to 
hook up the pbirbing to the urinal or the toilet. The intimidating sink was so dirty I chose not to touch the laucets-so I coubn't wash ny hands. Besides: there was no 
towel Some "Sky Harbor," I thou^-and wandered ofij composing a travebr's letter of complaint in ny mind. It never occurred to me that there mi^ have been a 
perfect^ cban and functioning men's room elsewhere m the airport; maybe there was. Maybe where I had been was one of those sad places for "Diployees Onty." 

I wandered in the air-conditioned coolness of the airport; occasional^, I stepped outside-just to feel the amazing stilling heat mat was so unknown in New Hampshire. 
The insistent breeze mist have been coming oflf the desert, for it was not a wind I'd ever felt before, and I've never felt it since. It was a dry, hot wind that caused the 
men's loose-fitting guayabera shirts to flap like flags. I was standing outside the airport, in the hot wind, when I saw the ian% of the dead warrant oflber, they were also 
waiting for Owen Meanys plane. Because I was a Wheelwright-and, therefore, a New Digland snob-I'd assumed that Phoenix was brgpfy eomposed of Mormons and 
Baptists and Republbans; but the warrant officer's kinfolk were not what I'd expected. The first thing that I thought was wrong with this lamify was that they didn't 
appear to belong together, or even to be related to eaeh other. About a half dozen of them were standing in the desert wind besbe a silver-gray hearse; and althou^ 
they were grouped lairly close together, they did not resenbb a Iktify portrait so mich as they appeared to be the hastify asserrbled empbyees of a small disorder^ 
company. An Amy officer was standing with them-he woub have been the major Owen sab he'd done business with before, the ROTC professor from Arizona State 
University. He was a compact, fit-looking man whose athbtic restlessness reminded me of Randy White; and he wore sunglasses of the go^e style that pibts lavor. 
His indeterminate age-he coub have been thirty or forty-five-was, in part, the result of the miscular rigidity of his body, and his bristling skull was so ebsefy shaved, the 
stubble of his hair could have been either a whitish bbnd or & whitish gray. I tried to bentify the others. I thou^ I spotted the director of the funeral home-the 
mortician, or his debgate. He was a tall thin, pasty presence in a starched, white shirt with bng pointed collars-and the only merrber of the odd group who wore a 
dark suit and tie. Then there was a bulky man m a chauffeur's uniform, who stood outsbe the group, and smoked incessantly. The family itself was inscrutable-except 



for the clear possession of a snared but unequal ra^, which appeared to manifest itself the least in a sbpe-shouldered, sbw-boking man m a short-sleeved shirt with a 
string tie. I took him for the lather. His wife-the presumed mother of the deceased- twitched and trenbled beside this man, who appeared to me to be both unmovable 
and unmoved. In contrast, the woman coub not relax; her iingprs picked at her cbthes, and she poked at her hair-which was piled mountainous^ high and was as 
sticky-boking as a cone of cotton candy. And in the desert sunset, the woman's hair was nearfy as pink as cotton candy, too. Perhaps it was the third day of the "picric 
wake" that had wrecked her lace and left her with only minimal consciousness and control of her hands. From time to time, she would clench her lists and utter an oath 
that the desert wind, and ny considerable distance from the lamify gathering, did not permit me to hear; yet the elfect of the oath was instantaneous upon the boy and 
girl whom I guessed were the surviving siblings. The daughter flinched at the mothef s violent outbursts-as if the mother had made these utterances directly to her, which 
I thought was not the case; or as if m tandem with the oaths she uttered, the mother had managed to lash the dau^iter with a whip I couldrit see. At each oath, the 
dau^iter shook and cringed-once or twice, she even covered her ears. Because she wore a wrinkled cotton dress that was too small for her, when the wind pressed 
hard a^inst her, I could see that she was pregnant-alhou^ she boked barefy old enou^ to be pregnant, and she was not with aiy man I wouU have guessed was the 
lather of her unborn chib. I took the boy who stood besbe her to be her brother-and a younger brother to both the dead warrant officer and his pregnant sister. He 
was a gawky-tall, boiy-laced boy, who was scary-boking because of what homed as Ws potential size. I thought he could not have been ober than fourteen or fifteen; 
but 

althou^ he was thin, he carried great, broad bones upon his g 3 ngling fiame-he had such strong-boking hands and such an oversized head that I thought he coub 
have put on a hundred pounds without even slight^ altering Ws exterior dimensions. With an additional hundred pounds, he woub have been hu^ and fii^ening in 
some way, I thou^ he boked like a man who had recent^ lost a hundred pounds-and, at the same time, he appeared to have witrin him the capacity to gab it all 
back overnight. The overgrown boy towered over everyone else-he sawed hi the wind like the vastfytal palms that lined the entrance to the Phoenix Sky Harbor 
terminal-and his rage was the most manifest, his anger (like Ws body) appeared to be a monster that had lots of room to grow. When his mother spoke, the boy tipped 
Ws head back and spat-a sizable and rrud-cobred trajectory. It shocked me that, at Ws age, Ws parents allowed him to chew tobacco! Then he turned and stared at the 
mother, head-on, until she turned away from Wm, still fidgeting with her hands. The boy wore a greasy pair of what boked to me (from ny distaW perspective) to be 
workmen's overalls, and some serious tools hung b bops from something like a carpenter's belt-only the tools more cbsefy reserrbled the hardware of a car mechaWc 
or a telephone repairman; perhaps the boy had an after-school job, and he'd come direc% from this job to meet his brother's body at the airport. If this was the most 
intimate welcoming party from the warraW officef s lan% it gpve me the sWvers to think of the even bss presentable members of kb who night still be making meny at 
the three-day-long "picnb wake." When I boked at this tribe, I thou^ that I wouldn't have wanted Owen Meaty's job-not for a million dollars. No one seemed to 
know b wWch direction to look for the plane. I trusted the major and the mortician; they were the onty two people who stared otfb the same direction, and I knew that 
this wasn't the first body they had been on hand to webome home. And so I boked b the direction they boked. AMiou^ the sun had set, vivid streaks of vemilion- 
cobred li^ traced the enormous sky, and through one of these streaks of li^ I saw Owen's plane descending-as ilj wherever Owen Meaty went, some kind of li^ 
always attended him. All the way from San Francisco to Phoenix, Owen was writing b his diary; he wrote pages and pa^s-he knew he didn't have rmch time. 
'THERE'S SO MUCH I KNOW," he wrote, "BUT I DON'T KNOW EVERYTHING. ONLY GOD KNOWS EVERYTHING. THERE ISN'T TIME FOR ME 
TO GET TO VIETNAM. I THOUGHT I KNEW I WAS GOING THERE. I THOUGHT I KNEW THE DATE, TOO. BUT IF I'M RIGHT ABOUT THE DATE, 
THEN I'M WRONG ABOUT FT HAPPENING IN VIETNAM AND W I'M RIGHT ABOUT VIETNAM, THEN I'M WRONG ABOUT THE DATE. ITS 
POSSIBLE THAT IT REALLY IS 'JUST A DREAM-BUT IT SEEMS SO REALl THE DATE LOOKED THE MOST REAL, BUT I DON'T KNOW-I DON'T 
KNOW ANYMORE. 

'TM NOT AFRAID, BUT I'M VERYNERVOUS. AT FIRST, I DIDN'T LIKE KNOWING-NOW I DON'T LIKE NOT KNOWING! GOD IS TESTING ME," 
wrote Owen Meaty. There was mtch more; he was confused. He'd cut off ny finger to keep me out of Vietnam; b Ws view, he'd attenpted to physically remove me 
from Hs dream But althou^ he'd kept me out of the war, it was appareW-from his diary-that I'd remained b the dream He coub keep me out of Vtetnam, he could 
cut off ny finger; but he couldrit get me out of Hs dream, and that worried Wm If he was going to die, he knew I had to be there-he didn't know wly. But if he'd cut off 
ny finger to save ny life, it was a contradiction that he'd bvited me to Arizona. God had promised him that nothing bad woub happen to me; Owen Meaiy clung to 
that belief 

"MAYBE IT REALLY IS 'JUST A DREAM!" he repeated. 'MAYBE THE DATE IS JUST A FIGMENT OF MY IMAGINAHON! BUT IT WAS WRITTEN IN 
STONE-IT IS 'WRITTEN IN STONE!" he added; he meant, of course, that he'd already carved the date of his death on Ws own gravestone. But now he was 
confused; now he wasn't so sure. 

'HOW COULD THERE BE VIETNAMESE CHILDREN IN ARIZONA!" Owen asked Wtmel^ he even asked God a question "MY GOD-IF I DON'T SAVE 
ALL THOSE CHILDREN, HOW COULD YOU HAVE PUT ME THROUGH ALL THIS?" Later, he added: 'T MUST TRUST IN THE LORD." 

And just before the plane touched down b Phoenix, he made this hasty observation from the air: "HERE I AM AGAIN- I'M ABOVE EVERYTHING. THE 
PALM TREES ARE VERY STRAIGHT AND TALUI'M HIGH ABOVE THE PALM TREES. THE SKY AND THE PALM TREES ARE SO BEAUTIFUL." 

He was the first off the plane, his uniform a startlingly crisp challenge to the heat, his black amband bentilybg his mission, Ws green duffel bag b one hand-the triangular 
cardboard box b the other. He walked strai^ to the ba^ge conpartment of the plane; although I coWdn't hear Ws vobe, I coub see he was giving orders to the 
ba^^ handlers and the forklift operator-I'm sure he was telling them to keep the head of the body H^r than the feet, so that Arid woub not escape throu^ the 
orifices. Owen rendered a salute as the body b the pfywood box was lowered from the plane. When the forklift driver had the crate secured, Owen hopped on one of 
the tines of the fork-he rode thus, the short distance across the runway to the waiting hearse, like the figurehead on the prow of a sHp. I walked across the tarmac 
toward the ian% who had not moved-only their eyes followed Owen Meany and the body b the box. They stood paratyzed by their anger; but the major stepped 
smartfy forward to greet Owen; the chauffeur opened the tail^te of the long silver-gray hearse; and the mortician became the unctuous debate of death-the busybody 
it was his nature to be. Owen hopped li^ly off the forklift; he dropped Ws duflel bag to the tarmac and cracked open the triangular cardboard box. With the major's 
help, Owen unfobed the flag-it was difficult to manage b the strong wind. Srddenty, more runway limits were turned on, and the flag swelled and snapped bri^fy 
against the dark sky, rather cbmsify, Owen and the major finalfy covered the crate with the flag Once the body was slid bto the hearse, the flag on top of the container 
lay still, and the iknily-like a lar^, un^inly animal- approached the hearse and Owen Meany. That was when I noticed that the hugely tall boy was not wearing a pair 
ofworkmeris overalls-he was wearing jungle latigues-and what I had mistaken for spbtches of grease or oil were b fact the camouflage markings. The fatigues looked 
authentic, but the boy was clearfy not ob enough to "serve" 

and he was hardly b a proper uniform-on his big feet, he wore a scuffed and filthy pair of basketball shoes, "W^ tops"; and Hs matted, shoulder-bngth hair certain^ 
wasn't Amy regulation It was not a carpenter's belt he wore; it was a kind of cartrid^ belt, with what appeared to be live ammo, actual loaded shells-at least, some of 
the cartridge sleeves b the belt were stuffed with bullets-and from various loops and hooks and straps, attached to this belt, certab things were hanging ... neither a 
mechaWc's tools, nor the equipmeW that is standard for a telephone repairman The towering boy carried some authentic-looking Amy equipmeW: an entrenching tool, 
a machete, a bayonet-although the sheath for the bayonet did not bok like Amy issue, not to me; it was made of a shby material b a Day-Glo-green color, and 
errbossed upon it was the tradbonal skWl and crossbones b Day-Glo oran^. The pregpaW girl, whom I took to be the tall monster's sister, coub not have been ober 
than sixteen or seveWeen; she began to sob-then she made a fist and bit into the big knuckle at the base of her index tb^r, to stop herself from ciying 



"Fuck!" the mother cried out. The slow-moving man who appeared to be her husband folded and unfolded his beefy arms, and-spontaneousfy, upon the mother's 
utterance-the speeter in jungle latigues tipped his head back and spat another sizable, rrud-eobred trajectory. 

"Would you stop doing that?" the pregnant girl asked him 

"Fuck you," he said. The slow-moving man was tx)t as sbw as I thought. Fie lashed out at the boy-it was a solidfy thrown right jab that caught the kid flush on his cheek 
and dropped him, like Owen's duflel bag, to the tarmac. 

"Etorit you speak to your sister that way," the man said. The boy, not moving, said: "Fuck you-she's not vc^ sister, she's just ir^^ half sister!" 

The mother said: "Don't speak to your lather that way." 

"He's not ir^^ fether-you asshole," the boy said. 

"Don't you eall your mother an 'asshole'!" the man said; but when he stepped ebser to the boy on the tarmac-as if he were positioning himself near enou^ to kick the 
boy-the boy rose unsteadify to his feet. He heU the machete in one hand, the bayonet m the other. 

'You're both asshobs," the boy fob the man and woman- and when his half sister commenced to eiy a^in, he once more 

tipped back his head and spat the tobaceo juice; he did not spit on her, but he spat in her gpneral direction It was Owen Meany who spoke to him '1UKE 
THAT SHEATH-FOR THE BAYONET," Owen said. 'DID YOU MAKE IT YOURSELF?" 

As I had seen it happen before-with strangers-the whole, terrible Iknify was Irozen by Owen Meatfys vobe. The pregpant girl stopped crying; the lather-who was not 
the tall boy's fether-baeked away Ifom Owen, as if he were more afiaid of than of either a bayonet or a machete, or both; the mother nervousfy patted her sticky hair, 
as if Owen had caused her to wony about her appearance. The top of Owen Meanys cap reached onfy as high as the tall boys chest. The boy said to him "Who are 
you! You littb twit." 

'This is the casualty assistance ofiber," the major said. 'This is Lfeutenant Meany." 

'F want to hear him say it," the boy said, not taking his eyes oflFOwen 

'TM LIEUTENANT MEANY," Owen said; he oflered to shake hands with the boy. "WHATS YOUR NAME?" But in order to shake hands with Owen, the boy 
would have had to sheathe at bast one of his weapons; he appeared unwilling He also didn't bother to tel Owen his name. 

"What's the matter with your voice!" he asked Owen 

'NOTHING-WFIATS THE MATTER WITH YOU!" Owen asked him 'YOU WANTTO DRESS UPANDPLAYSOLDIER-DON'TYOUKNOWHOWTO 
SPEAK TO AN OFFICER!" 

As a natural buify, the boy respeeted being buled. 'Yes, sir," he said snidefy to Owen 

'PUT THOSE WEAPONS AWAY," Owen fob him 'IS THAT YOUR BROTHER I JUST BROUGHT HOME?" Owen asked him 
'Yes, sir," the boy sab. 

'TM SORRY YOUR BROTHER'S DEAD," said Owen Meatty. 'DON'T YOU WANT TO PAY SOME ATTENHON TO MM?" Owen asked. 

'Yes, sir," the boy said qdetfy, he looked at a loss about how to PAY SOME ATTENTION to his dead brother, and so he stared forbmfy at the comer of the flag that 
was near enough to the open tail^te of the hearse to be oecasbnalfy moved by the wind. Then Owen Meany circulated through the lamify, shaking hands, saying he 
was Sony, such a ran^ of feelings flashed across the mother's lace-she appeared contradictively stirrukted to flirt with him and to kil him The impassive lather seemed 
to me to be the most disagreeabfy aflected by Owen's unnatural size; the man's doughy countenance wavered between brute stupbity and contenpt. The pregnant girl 
was stricken with shyness when Owen spoke to her. 

'TM SORRY ABOUT YOUR BROTHER," he sab to her, he came up to her chia 

'My half brother," she rrurrbled. "But I stil loved him!" she added. Her other half brother-the one who was alive- needed to feroebusfy restrain himself from spitting 
again So they were a lamify tom m halves, or worse, I thought. In the major's car-where Owen aib I were first able to acknowled^ each other, to hug eaeh other, aib 
to pat each other on our backs-the major explained the Iknify to us. 

'Theyre a mess, of course-they may al be criminalfy retarded," the major sab. His name was Rawls-Holfywood woub have bved him In close-up, he looked fifiy, a 
gruff old type; but he was onfy thirty-seven He'd earned a battlefieb commission during the final days of the Korean War; he'd conpleted a tour of duty m Vietnam as 
an infentiy battalon executive officer. Major Rawls had enlisted in the Amy in, when he'd been eighteen He'd served the Amy for nineteen years; he'd fought in two 
wars; he'd been passed over for promotion to leutenant eobnel, and-at a time when al the good "lieb grade" oflicers were in Washington or Vietnam-he'd ended up as 
a ROTC professor for his twli^ tour of duty. If Major Rawls had earned a battlefieb commission, he had earned his measure of cynicism, too; the major spoke in 
sustained, expbsive bursts-Ike rounds offire from an automatic weapon 

'They may al be lucking each other-I wouldn't be surprised about a Iknify Ike this," Major Rawls sab. 'The brother is the chief wacko-he hangs around the airport al 
day, watching the planes, taldng to the sobiers. He can't wait to be ob enough to go to 'Nam The onfy one in the Iknify who might have been wackier than him is the 
one who's dead-this was his third flicking tour 'in country! You should've seen him between tours-the whole flicking tribe Ives in a trafler park, arb the warrant officer 
just spent al his time boking m his nei^ors' wirbows through a tebscopic 

sight. You know what I mean-lning up everyone m the cross hairs! If he hadn't gone back to 'Nam, he'd have gone to jafl. 

"Both brothers have a different fether-a dead one, not this ebwn," Major Rawls informed us. 'This clown's the lather of that unfortunate girl-I can't tel you who 
knocked her up, but I've got a feeling it was a Iknily aflair. My odds are on the warrant officer-I think he had sighted her in his cross hairs, too. You know what I 
mean? Maybe both brothers were banging her," Major Rawls said. "But I think the youn^r one is too cra^ to gpt it up-he just can't wait to be ob enou^ to kll 
peopb," the major skd. 

'Now the mother-she's not just m space, she's in flicking orbit" Major Rawls said. "And wait til you get to the wake-wait til you meet the rest of the Iknily! I tel you- 
they shoubrit've sent the brother home from 'Nam, not even m a box. What they should've done is send his whob flicking Iknify over there] Mi^ be the onfy way to 
wm the flicking war-if you know what I mean," Major Rawls said. We were blowing the slver-gray hearse, which the chaufleur drove pbddingfy abng a highway 
cafled Black Canyoa Then we turned onto something caled Cameback Road. In the wind, the palm trees sawed over us; on the Bermida grass, in one nei^orhood, 
some ob people sat m metal lawn chairs- as hot as it was, even at ni^ the ob peopb wore sweaters, arb they waved to us. They mist have been cra^. Owen 
Meary had introduced me to Major Rawls as his BEST FRIEND. 

"MAJOR RAWLS-TmS IS MY BEST FRIEND, JOHN WHEELWRIGHT. HE'S COME ALL THE WAY FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE!" Owen had skd. 

'That's better than coming from Vietnam It's nice to meet you, John," Major Rawls had said; he had a crushing handshake and he drove his car as if every other driver 

on the road had ateady done something to offerb him 

'Wait til you see the flicking flmeral parlor!" the major said to me. 

'ITS A KIND OF SHOPPING-MALL MORTUARY," Owen sab, and Major Rawls Iked that-he lai^ied. 

'Ft's a flicking 'shopping-mal' mortician}" Rawls sab. 

'THEY HAVE REMOVABLE CROSSES IN THE CHAPEL," Owen infomEd iw. 'THEY CAN SWITCH CROSSES, DEPENDING ON THE 
DENOMINAnON OF THE SERVICE-THEYVE GOT A CRUCIFK WITH AN ESPECIALLY LIFELIKE CHRIST HANGING ON IT, FOR THE 




CAIHOUCS. THEY’VE GOT A PLAIN WOODEN CROSS FOR THE PLAIN, PROTESTANT TYPES. THEY’VE EVEN GOT A FANCY CROSS WITH 
JEWELS IN IT, FOR THE IN-BETWEENS," Owen said. 

"What are ’in-betweens’?" I asked Owen Meaity. 

'That's what we've got on our hands here," Major Rawls said. 'We've got fucking Baptists-they’re fucking 'in-betweens,' all right," he said. 'You remenber that asshole 
minister, Meany?" Major Rawls asked Owen 

'YOU MEAN THE BAPTIST THE MORTUARY USES? OF COURSE I DO!" Owen said. 

"Just wait till you meet Aim!" Major Rawls said to me. 

'T can't wait," I said. Owen made me put on the extra black arrrband. "DON'T WORRY," he told me. "WE'LL HAVE A LOT OF FREE TIME." 

"Do you guys want datesT Major Rawls asked us. "I know some hot coeds," he said. 

'I KNOW YOU DO," Owen said. 'BUT NO THANKS- WE'RE JUST GOING TO HANG OUT." 

'Tl show you where the pom shop is," Major Rawls offered. 

'NO THANKS," Owen said. "WE JUST WANT TO RELAX" 

"What are you-a couple of fags?" the major asked-he lau^d at his joke. 

' 'MAYBE WE ARE," said Owen Meany, and Major Rawls lau^d a^in 

'Your friend's fhe funniest Me fucker in the Am^f," the major said. It actual^ was a kind of shopping-mall mortuary, surrounded by an unfathomable inappropriateness 
for a funeral home. In the style of a Mexican hacienda, the mortuary-and its chapel with die chan^able crosses-formed one of several L-joints in a long, interconnected 
series ofpink- and white-stuccoed buildings. Immediate^ adjacent to the mortuaiy itselfwas an ice-cream shop; adjoined to the chapel was a pet shop-die 
windowffont displayed an arran^ment of snakes, which were on sale. 

"It's no fucking wonder fhe warranf oflicer wanted to go back to 'Nam," Major Rawls said. Before the oify mortician could inquire who / was-or ask on whose authority 
/ was permitted to view the contents of the pfywood container-Owen Meany introduced me. 

'THIS IS MISTER WHEELWRIGHT-OUR BODY EXPERT," Owen said. 'THIS IS INTELLIGENCE BUSINESS," Owen told the mortician 'I MUST ASK 
YOU NOT TO DISCUSS THIS." 

'Oh no-never!" the mortician said; clearfy, he didn't know what there was-or mi^ be-to DISCUSS. Major Rawls rolled his eyes and concealed a dry ku^iter by 
pretending to cougb A carpeted hall led to a room that smelled like a chemistiy lab, where two inappropriate^ cheerful attendants were bosening the screws on the 
transfer case- another man stacked the pfywood a^inst a far wall He was finishing an ice-cream cone, so he clumsify stacked the wood with his free hand. It took four 
people to lift the heavy cotiin-perhaps twenty-gaugp steel-onto the mortuaiys chrome dolfy. Major Rawls spun three catches that looked like those fkcy wheel locks 
on certam sports cars. Owen Meany opened the lid and peered inside. After a while, he turned to Rawls. 'IS IT HIM?" he asked the major. Major Rawls boked into 
the coflin for a bng time. The mortician knew enou^ to wait his turn. Finalfy, Major Rawls turned away. '1 think it's him," Rawls sab. 'It's cbse enough," he added. 
The mortician started for the coflin, but Owen stopped him 
'PLEASE LET MISTER WHEELWRIGHT LOOK FIRST," he sab. 

'Oh yes-of course!" the mortician sab, backing away. To his attendants, the mortician whispered: 'This is intelli^nce business-there will be no discussbn of this." The 
two atteibants, aib even the mild-boking felbw who was haibling the pfywood and eating ice cream, glanced nervousfy at one another. 

"What was the cause of death?" the mortician asked Major Rawls. 

'THATS PRECISELY WHATS UNDER INVESTIGATION," Owen snapped at him 'THATS WHAT WE'RE NOT DISCUSSING!" 

'Oh yes-of course!" the idbt mortician said. Major Rawls agam tried not to lau^ he cou^ed. I avobed boking too cbsefy at the body of the warrant offtcer. I was so 
prepared for something not even recognizabfy human that, at first, I felt enormousfy relieved; almost nothing appeared to be wrong with the man-he was a whole soldier 
in his greens and aviator wings and warrant oflicer brass. He had a makeup tan, and fhe skm on his face appeared to be stretched too tyftfy over his bones, which were 
prominent. There was an unreal efement to his hair, which reserrbled a kind ofwig-m-progress. Then certain, specific thin^ began to go a Me wrong withn^f 
perception of the warrant officer's tace-his ears were as dark and shriveled as prunes, as if a set of headphones had cau^ fire when he'd been listening to something; 
and there were perfect^ go^-shaped circles burned into the skin around his eyes, as if he were part raccoon I realized that his sunglasses had melted against his face, 
and that the tautness of his skin was, m fact, the result of his whole face being swolen-his whole face was a tight, smooth blister, whbh gave me the impression that the 
terrific heat he'd been exposed to had been generated from insbe his head. I felt a littb ill, bift more ashamed than sbk-I felt I was being indecent, invading the warrant 
officer's privacy... to the degree that a thrill-seeker who's pressed too cbse to the wrecka^ of an automobib accbent might feel guilty for catching a glimpse of the 
bloody hair protruding through the fractured windsMeb. Owen Meany knew that I couldn't speak. 

"ITS WHAT YOU EXPECTED-ISN'T IT?" Owen asked me; I nodded, and moved away. Qiickfy the mortician darted to the coffin 'Oh, realty- you'd think they'd 
make a better effort than thisl" he sab. Fussity, he took a tissue and wiped some feakagp-some flub-from the comer of the warrant officer's mouth.' 'I don't believe in 
open caskets, anyway," the mortician said. 'That last bok can be the heartbreaker." 

'I don't think this guy had a gift for breaking hearts," Major Rawls sab. But I could think of one heart that the warrant officer had broken; his tall youngpr brother was 
heartbroken-he was rruch worse than heartbroken, I thou^. Owen and I had an be-cream cone, next door, whife Major Rawls and the mortician argued aboift the 
"asshofe minister." 

It was a Saturday. Because tomorrow was a Sunday, the servbe couldn't be heb m the Baptist Church-it woub confibt with the Sunday services. There was a 
Baptist minister who "traveled" to the mortuary and performed die service m the mortuaiy's flexible chapel 

'You mean he travels because he's such an asshole that he doesn't have a church of his own!" said Major Rawls; he accused the mortician and the minister of frequentty 
working together-"for the money." 

'It costs money m a church, too-wherever you die and have a service, it costs money," the mortician said. 

"MAJOR RAWLS IS JUST TIRED OF USTENING TO THIS PARTICULAR BAPTIST," Owen explained to me. Back m the car, Rawls sab: 'I don't believe 
anyone in this famity ever went to church-not ever! That fucking funeral direcfor-I know he talked the fknity into being Baptists. He probabty told them they had to say 
they were something-then he told them to be Baptists. He and that fucking minister- they're a match made in hell!" 

'THE CAIHOUCS REALLY DO THIS SORT OF THING BETTER THAN ANYBODY," said Owen Meaity. 

'The fucking Cafholbs!" sab Major Rawls. 

'NO, THEY REALLY DO THIS SORT OF THING THE BEST-THEY HAVE THE PROPER SOLEMNITY, THE PROPER SORT OF RITUALS, AND 
PROPER PACING," Owen sab. I was amazed to find that Owen Meaity had praised the Catholics; but he was absobtety serious. Even Major Rawls didn't wish to 
argue with him 

'No one does 'this sort of thing! well-that's all I know," the major sab. 

'T DIDN'T SAY ANYONE DID IT 'WELL,' SIR-I SAID THE CATHOUCS DID IT 'BETTER'; THEY DO IT BEST," said Owen Meany. I asked Owen what had 




been the stuff I'd seen leaking from the warrant ofiicer's mouth. 

'That's just pheix)]," said Major Rawls. 

'ITS ALSO CALLED CARBOUC ACID," Owen said. 

'T call it 'phenol,'" Rawls said. Then I asked them how the warrant ofiicer had died. 

"He was such a durrb asshole," Major Rawls said. 'He was reftieling a helicopter-he just imde some stupid-asshole mistake." 

'YOU AGGRAVATE HIGH OCTANE-THATLL DO IT," said Owen Meany. 

"I can't wait to show you guys this rucking 'picnic wake,'" Major Rawls said. Apparent^, that was where we were driving next-to the "picnic wake" that was now in its 
third, menymaking day. Major Rawls blew his horn at someone who he thou^ was possibfy inching out of a driveway into the path of our car; actually, it was try 
impression that the person was waiting in the driveway tor us to pass. "Look at that asshole!" Major Rawls said. On we drove through ni^ittime Phoenix. Owen Meany 
patted the back of ny hand. 'DON'T WORRY," he said to he. "WE JUST HAVE TO MAKE AN APPEARANCE AT THE WAKE-WE DON'T HAVE TO 
STAY LONG." 

'You won't be able to tear yourselves away!" the major said excitedfy. 'Tm telling you, these people are on the vergp of killing each other-it's the kind of scene where 
mass-rrurderers get all their ideas!" 

Major Rawls had been exag^rating The "tnhe," as he'd called the lan% did not live (as he'd said) in a trailer park, but in a one-stoiy tract house with turquoise 
aluminum siding but tor the daring choice of turquoise, the house was identical to all the others in what I suppose is still called a low-income housing development. The 
neighborhood was distinguished by a lar^ population of dismantled automobiles-indeed, there were more cars on cinder bbcks, with their wheels off or then-en^s 
ripped out from under their hoods, than there were live cars parked at the curbs or in driveways. And since the houses were nearfy all constructed of cheap, uninsulated 
materials- and the residents could not afford or did not choose to trouble themselves with air conditioning-the nei^orhood (even in the evening) teemed with outdoor 
activities of the kind that are usualfy conducted indoors. Televisions had been dra^d outside, Iblding card tables and iblding chairs ^ve the crowded suburb the 
atmosphere of a shabby sidewalk cafe- and block after bbck of outdoor barbecue pits and charcoal grills, which darkly smoked and sizded with grease, gpve the 
newcomer the impressbn that this part of Phoenix was recovering from an air raid that had set the ground on tire and driven the residents from their homes with on^ 
their most cherished and salvageable belongngg. Some of the ober people swayed m hammocks. 

Screen doors whapped throu^ut the night, cats fou^ and lucked withorrt cease, a cacophony of dogs malingered in the vicinhy of each outdoor barbecue-in¬ 
progress, and an occasional flash of heat-lightning lit up the night, casting into silhouette the tangled maze of televisbn antennas that towered over the bw-bvel houses- 
as if a vast network of giant spider webs threatened the smaller, human comnimity below. 

'T tell you, the on^ thing preventing a irurder here is that everyone woirld be a witness," said Major Rawls. Terrts-for the children-filled the small backyard of the dead 
warrant officer's home; there were two cars on cinder bbcks in the backyard, and for the duration of the "picnb wake" some of the smaller children had been sleeping 
in these; and there was also a great boat on cinder bbeks-a fire-engine-red racing boat with a gleaming chrome railing running around its jutting bow. The boat 
appeared more comfortable to sbep m than the turquoise house, at every orifice of which there popped into view the heads of children or adults staring out at the ni^. 
One of the boat's big twin engines had been removed from the stem and was fastened to the rim of a large iron barrel, full of water; in the barrel, the noisy engine ran 
and ran-at least half a dozen grown men surrounded this display of spilled gasoline and oil, and the powerful propellers that churned and churned the water in the 
sloshing barrel The men stood with such reverence around this demonstration of the engine's power that Major Rawls and Owen and I half expected the barrel to take 
fli^-or at least drive itself away. By the marvel of a bng extension cord, a TV was placed m a prime position on the dry, brown lawn; a cirele of men were watching a 
baseball ^me, of course. And where were the women? Clustered in their own groups, according to age or marria^ or divorce or degree of pregnancy, most of the 
women were inside the sweltering house, where the ovenlike tenperature appeared to have wilted them, like the linp raw vegetables that were plunked m assorted 
bowls abnggide the assorted' 'dips" that were now m their third day of exposure to this fetid air. Inside, too, the sink was filled with be, through which one could search 
in vain for a cob beer. The mother with her W^-piled, sticky, pink hair slouched a^inst the refri^rator, whbh she seemed to be guarding from the others; occasional^, 
she flicked the ash from her cigarette into what she vaeantfy assumed was an ashtray-rather, it was a small plate of nuts that had been creative^ mixed with a breakfast 
cereal 

'Here comes the fucldri Amy!" she said-when she saw us. She was drinking what smelled like bourbon out of a W^all glass-this one was etched with a poor likeness 
of a pheasant or a grouse or a quail It was not necessary to introduce me, althou^-several times-Owen and Major Rawls tried. Not everyone knew everyoiE else, 
anyway, it was hard to tel lamify from neighbors, aib specifies such as which chfldren were the oflspring of whose previous or present marriagp were not even 
considered. The relatives from Yuma ard Modesto-asMe from the uncomfortabb feet that their chfldren, and perhaps they themselves, were housed in tents and 
dismantled cars- simpfy blerded in The fether who'd struck his stepson at the airport was dead drunk ard had passed out in a bedroom with the door open; he was 
sprawled not on the bed but on the floor at the foot of the bed, upon which four or five small children were glued to a seeoid television set, their attention riveted to a 
crime drama that surety held no surprises for them 

'You find a woman here. I'll pay for the motel" Rawls said to me. 'Tve been working this seene for two ni^its-this is ny third. I tell you, there's iK)t one woman you'd 
dare to put a move on-not here. The best thing I've seen is the pregnant sister-imagine that!" 

Dutifulty, I imagined it: the pregnant sister was the onty one who tried to be nice to us; she tried to be especialty nbe to Owen 
'It's a very hard job you have," she told him 

"ITS NOT AS HARD AS BEING IN VIETNAM," he sab politety. The pregnant sister had a hard job, too, I thoi#t; she boked as if she needed to make a nearty 
constant effort not to be beaten by her mother or her fether, or raped by the latter, or raped and beaten by her youngpr half brother-or some corrbination olj or all oij 
the above. Owen sab to her: 'TM WORRIED ABOUT YOUR BROTHER-I MEAN YOUR HALF BROTHER, THE TALL BOY I'LL HAVE A WORD WITH 
HIM. WHERE IS HE?" 

The girl boked too frightened to speak. Then she sab: 'I know you have to give ny mother the flag-at the funeral I know what ny mother's gonna do- 
when you give her the flag She said she's goima spit on you," the pregnant sister told Owen "And I know her-she wil!" the girl said. "She'll spit m your fece!" 

'IT HAPPENS, SOMETIMES," Owen said. "WHERE'S THE TALL BOY-YOUR HALF BROTHER? WHATS HIS NAME?" 

'If Vietnam hadn't killed that bastard, somethin' else would have-that's what/ say!" sab the pregnant sister, who qdckty boked around, fearful that someone in the 
femity might have overheard her. 

'DON'T WORRY ABOUT THE FUNERAL," Owen fob her. "WHERE'S THE TALLBOY? WHATS HIS NAME?" There was a cbsed door off a narrow hafl, 
aib the ^1 cautbusty pointed to it. 

"Don't tell himi fob you," she whispered. 

"WHATS HIS NAME?" Owen asked her. She boked around, to make sure no one was watehing her; there was a gob of irustard on the swollen belty of her 
wrinkled dress. "Dick!" she sab; then she moved away. Owen knocked on the door. 

'Watch yourself^ Meany," Major Rawls sab. 'I know the police, at die airport-they never take their eyes off this gty." Owen knocked on the door a little more 
msistentty. 



"Fixk you!" Dick shouted through the elosed door. 

'YOURE TALKING TO AN OFFICER*." said Owen Meany. 

'Fuck you, sir!" Dick said. 

'THATS BETTER," Owen said. "WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN THERE-BEATING OFF?" 

Major Rawls pushed Owen and me out of the path of the door; we were all standing clear of the door when Dick opened it. He was wearing a different pair of fetigue 
pants, he was barefoot and bare-chested, and he'd blackened his lace with something like shoe polish-as ilj after the merrymakers all settled down, he planned to 
en^gs in undercover aetivities in the dangerous nei^orhood. With the same black marker, he had drawn circles around his nipples-like twin bull's-eyes on his chest. 
'Come on in," he said, stepping back into his room, where-no doubt-he dreamed without cease of butchering the Viet Cong. The room reeked of marijuana; Diek 
finished the small nub of a roach he held with a pair of tweezers-not ofiering us the last take. The dead helicopter pibt, the warrant officer, was named Frank Jarvits-but 
Dick preferred to ealhimbyhis 'Cong killer name," the name his buddies in'Nam had given him, whiehwas 'Hubeap." Dick showed us, proudfy, all the souvenirs that 
Hubcap had managed to srru^e home from Vietnam There were several bayonets, several machetes, a collection of plastic-encased "water beetles," and one helmet 
with an overripe sweatband-with the possessive 'Hubcap's Hat" written on the band in what appeared to be blood. There was an AK- assault rifle that Dick broke 
down into the stoek group, the barrel, the receiver, the bolt-and so forth. Then he quickfy reassenhled the Soviet-made weapon His stoned eyes flickered with a 
passing, brief excitement in gaining our approval; he'd wanted to show us how Hubcap had broken down the rifle in order to snu^e it home. There were two Chicom 
grenades, too-those bottle-shaped grenades, with the lat part serrated and the fiise cord at the pipelike end of the bottleneck. 

'They don't blow as good as ours, but you can gpt sent to Leavenworth for sneakin' home an M-sixty-seven-Hubeap told me," Dick said. He stared sadfy at the two 
Chinese-made grenades; then he pieked up one. 'Fuckin* Chink Commie shit," he said, 'but it'll still do a job on ya." He showed us how the warrant officer had taped 
up the end of the grenade, where the firing-pin cord is; then Hubcap had taped up the whole grenades in cardboard, placing one of them in a shaving kit and the other in 
a corrbat boot. 'They just come home like earry-on ki^ge," Dick told us. Apparent^, various 'buddies" had been involved in bringing home the AK- assault rifle; 
different gtys brou^ home diflerent parts. 'That's how it's done," Dick said wisely-his head still nodding to whatever tune the pot was playing to nuu 'It got tou^ after 
sixty-six, 'cause of the drug traffiekin'- everyone's gpar got inspected more, you know," he said. The walls of the room were festooned with hanging cartridgp belts and 
an assortment of fatigues and unmatching parts of uniforms. The ungainfy boy lived for reaching the le^l agp for le^l sku^iter. 

'How come you ain't in 'Nam?" Dick asked Owen 'You too small-or what?" 

Owen ehose to ignore him, but Major Rawls said: 'Lieutenant Meary has requested transfer to Vietnam-he's seheduled to go there." 

'How eome you ain't over there?" Diek asked the major. 

" 'HOW COME YOU AIN'T OVER THERE,' SIRl" said Owen Meany. Dick shut his eyes and smiled; he dozed oflij or dreamed away, for a second or two. Then he 
said to Major Rawls: 'How eome you ain't over there, sir!" 

'Tve already been there," Rawls said. 

'How eome you ain't back there?" Dick asked him "Sir.. ."he added nas%. 

'Tve got a better job here," Major Rawls told the boy. 

"Well, someone's got to have the dirty jobs-ain't that how it is?" Dick said. 

"WHEN YOU GET IN THE ARMY, WHAT KIND OF JOB DO YOU THINK WULL HAVE?" Owen asked the boy. "WITH YOUR ATHTUDE, YOU 
WON'T GET TO VIETNAM-YOU WON'T GO TO WAR, YOULL GO TO JAIL. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE SMART TO GO TO WAR," said Owen 
Meany. 'BUT YOU HAVE TO BE SMARTER THAN YOU' 

The boy elosed his eyes and smiled a^in; his head nodded a little. Major Rawls pieked up a pencil and tapped it on the barrel of the assault rifle. That brought Diek, 
momentarify, back to life. 

'You better not bring this baby to the airport, pal," Major Rawls said. 'You better never show up there with the rifle, or with the grenades," the major said. When the 
boy shut his eyes a^in, Rawls tapped him on his forehead with the penci The boy's eyes blinked open; hatred came and went in them-a drifting, passing hatred, like 
cbuds or smoke. 'Tmnot even sure those bayonets or machetes are le^l-you understand me?" Major Rawls said. 'You better be sure you keep them in their sheaths," 
he said. 

"Sometimes the cops take "em from me-sometimes they ^e 'em back the same day," Diek said. I eould count each of his ribs, and his stomach rruscles. He saw me 
staring at him and he said: "Who's the guy outta uniform?" 

"HE'S IN INTELLIGENCE," Owen said. Dick appeared impressed, but-like his hatred-the feeling drifted and passed. 

'You earry a gun?" Dick asked me. 

'NOT THAT KIND OF INTELLIGENCE," said Owen Meany, and Diek cbsed his eyes agam-there being m his view, clearfy no intelligence that didn't earry a gun 
'TM SORRY ABOUT YOUR BROTHER," Owen said- as we were leaving 
"See you at the funeral," Major Rawls said to the boy. 

'I don't go to fucldn' funerals!" Dbk snapped. 'Close the door. Mister Intelli^nce Man," he said to me, and I elosed it behind me. 

'That was a niee try, Meany," Major Rawls said, putting his hand on Owen's shouber. 'But that fucking kid is beyond saving" 

Owen said, 'ITS NOT UP TO YOU OR ME, SIR-ITS NOT UP TO US: WHO'S 'BEYOND SAVING.'" 

Major Rawls put his hand on ny shoulder. 'I tell you," the major said, 'Owen's too good for this worb." 

As we left the turquoise house, the pregnant dauber was trying to revive her mother, who was lying on the kitehen floor. Major Rawls looked at his watch. "She's ri^ 
on sehedule," he sab. "Same as last ni^ same as the ni^ before. I tel you, pbnies aren't what they used to be-not to mention, 'pbnie wakes,'" the major sab. 
"WHATS WRONG WITH THIS COUNTRY?" Owen Meany asked. "WE SHOULD ALL BE AF HOME, LOOKING AFTER PEOPLE LIKE THIS. 
INSTEAD, WE'RE SENDING PEOPLE LIKE THIS TO VIETNAM!" 

Major Rawls drove us to our motel-a modestfy pretty place of the hacieiba-type-where a swimming pool with underwater limits had the disturbing effect of substantial^ 
enlarging and misshaping the swimmers. But there weren't many swimmers, and after Rawls had invited himself to a painfi% late dirmer-and he'd finalfy gone home- 
Owen Meany and I were alone. We sat underwater, in the shalow end of the swimming pool, drinking more and more beer arb boking up at the vast, southwestern 
sky. 

"SOMETIMES I WISH I WAS A STAR," Owen sab. 'YOU KNOW THAI STUPID SONG-'WHEN YOU WISH UPON A STAR, MAKES NO 
DIFFERENCE WHO YOU ARE'-I HAIE THAI SONG!" he sab. 'I DON'T WANT TO 'WISH UPON A STAR,' I WISH I WAS A STAR-THERE OUGHT 
TO BE A SONG ABOUT THAI," sab Owen Meany, who was drinking what I estimated to be his sixth or seventh beer. Major Rawls woke us up with an earfy- 
moming tebphone cal. 

'Don't come to the fucking funeral-the famify is raising 

he! about the servbe. They want no military to be there, they're teling us we ean keep the Ameriean flag-they don't want it," the major sab. 





'THATS OKAY WITH ME," said Owen Meany. 

"So you guys can just go back to sleep," the major said. 

'THATS OKAY WITH ME, TOO," Owen told him So I never got to meet the femous "asshole minister," the so-called ' 'traveling Baptist." Major Rawls told me, 
later, that the mother had spit on the minister and on the mortician- perhaps regretting that she'd given up her opportunity to spit on Owen when he handed her the 
American flag It was Sunday, Ju^,. After the major called, I went back to sleep; but Owen wrote in his diary. 

"WHATS WRONG WITH THIS COUNTRY?" he wrote. ' 'THERE IS SUCH A STUPID 'GET EVEN' MENTAUTY- THERE IS SUCH A SADISTIC 
ANGER." He turned on the TV, keeping the volume oil; when I woke up, rtiKh later, he was still writing in the diary and watching one of those television evan^lists- 
without the sound. 

'ITS BETTER WHEN YOU DON'T HAVE TO USTEN TO WHAT THEYRE SAYING," he said. In the dkiy he wrote: 'IS THIS COUNTRY JUST SO 
HUGE THAT IT NEEDS TO OVERSIMPLIFY EVERYTHING? LOOK AT THE WAR- ETHER WE HAVE A STRATEGY TO 'WIN' IT, WHICH MAKES 
US-IN THE WORLD'S VIEW-MURDERERS; OR ELSE WE ARE DYING, WITHOUT FIGHTING TO WIN. LOOK AT WHAT WE CALL 'FOREIGN 
POLICY: OUR 'FOREIGN POUCY IS A EUPHEMISM FOR PUBUC RELAHONS, AND OUR PUBUC RELAHONS GET WORSE AND WORSE. 
WE'RE BEING DEFEATED AND WE'RE NOT GOOD LOSERS. 

"AND LOOK AT WHAT WE CALL 'RELIGION': TURN ON ANY TELEVISION ON ANY SUNDAY MORNING! SEE THE CHOIRS OF THE POOR 
AND UNEDUCATED- AND THESE TERRIBLE PREACHERS, SELLING OLD JESUS-STORIES LIKE JUNK FOOD. SOON THERE'LL BE AN 
EVANGEUST IN THE WHITE HOUSE; SOON THERE'LL BE A CARDINAL ON THE SUPREME COURT. ONE DAY THERE WILL COME AN 
EPIDEMIC-rLL BET ON SOME HUMDINGER OF A SEXUAL DISEASE. AND WHAT WILL OUR PEERLESS LEADERS, OUR HEADS OF CHURCH 
AND STATE . . . WHAT WILL THEY SAY TO US? HOW WILL THEY HELP US? YOU CAN BE SURE THEY WON'T CURE US-BUT HOW WILL 
THEY COMFORT US? JUST TURN ON THE TV- AND HERE'S WHAT OUR PEERLESS LEADERS, OUR HEADS OF CHURCH AND STATE WILL 
SAY: THEYLL SAY, 'I TOLD YOU SO!' THEYLL SAY, "THATS WHAT YOU GET FOR FUCKING AROUND-I TOLD YOU NOT TO DO FT UNTIL 
YOU GOT MARRIED.' DOESN'T ANYONE SEE WHAT THESE SIMPLETONS ARE UP TO? THESE SELF-RIGHTEOUS FANAHCS ARE NOT 
'REUGIOUS'-THEIR HOMEY WISDOM IS NOT 'MORAUTY.' 

'THAT IS WHERE THIS COUNTRY IS HEADED-IT IS HEADED TOWARD OVERSIMPUFICAHON. YOU WANT TO SEE A PRESIDENT OF THE 
FUTURE? TURN ON ANY TELEVISION ON ANY SUNDAY MORNING-FIND ONE OF THOSE HOLY ROLLERS: THATS HIM, THATS THE NEW 
MISTER PRESIDENT! AND DO YOU WANT TO SEE THE FUTURE OF ALL THOSE KIDS WHO ARE GOING TO FALL IN THE CRACKS OF THIS 
GREAT, BIG, SLOPPY SOCIETY OF OURS? I JUST MET HIM; HE'S A TALL, SKINNY, FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY NAMED 'DICK.' HE'S PRETTY 
SCARY WHATS WRONG WITH HIM IS NOT UNLIKE WHATS WRONG WITH THE TV EVANGEUST-OUR FUTURE PRESIDENT. WHATS 
WRONG WITH BOTH OF THEM IS THAT THEYRE SO SURE THEYRE RIGHT! THATS PRETTY SCARY-THE FUTURE, I THINK, IS PRETTY 
SCARY." 

That was when I woke up and saw him pause in his writing He was staring at the TV preaeher, whomhe couldn't hear-the preacher was talking on and on, waving his 
arms, while behind him stood a choir of men and women in s% robes ... they weren't singng but they were swaying back and forth, and smiling all their lips were so 
flrrrfy and uniform^ closed that they appeared to be humming or else they'd eaten something that had entranced them; or else what the preacher was saying had 
entranced them 

'Owen, what are you doing?" I asked him That was when he said: 'TTS BETTER WHEN YOU DON'T HAVE TO USTEN TO WHAT THEYRE SAYING." 

I ordered a big breakfast for us-we had never had room 

service before! While I took a shower,-he wrote a little more in the diary. 

"HE DOESN'T KNOW WHY HE'S HERE, AND I DON'T DARE TELL HIM," Owen wrote. "/ DON'T KNOW WHY HE'S HERE-I JUST KNOW HE HAS 
TO BE HERE! BUT I DON'T EVEN 'KNOW THAT-NOT ANYMORE. IT DOESN'T MAKE ANY SENSE! WHERE IS VIETNAM-IN ALL OF THIS? 
WHERE ARE THOSE POOR CHILDREN? WAS IT JUST A TERRIBLE DREAM? AM I SIMPLY CRAZY? IS TOMORROW JUST ANOTHER DAY?" 

"So," I said-while we were eating breakfast. "What do you want to do today?" 

He smiled at me. 'IT DOESN'T MATTER WHAT WE DO-LETS JUST HAVE A GOOD TIME," said Owen Meany. We inquired at the front desk about where 
we could play basketball; Owen wanted to practice the shot, of course, and-especialfyinthe sta^ringniddayheat-I thought that a gym would be a nice, cool place to 
spend a couple of hours. We were sure that Major Rawls could ^in us access to the athletic lacilides at Arizona State; but we didn't want to spend the day with Rawls, 
and we didn't want to rent our own car and look for a place to play basketball on our own The gty at the front desk said: 'This is a golf and tennis town" 

'ET DOESN'T MATTER," Owen said. 'TM PRETTY SURE WE'VE PRACTICED THAT DUMB SHOT ENOUGH" 

We tried to take a walk, but I declared that the heat would foil us. We ate a hugp lunch on the patio by the swimming pool; we went in and out of the pool between 
courses, and when we flnished the lunch, we kept drinking beer and cooling olF in the pool We had the place practical^ to ourselves; the waiters and the bartender 
kept boking at us-they trust have thou^ we were crazy, or from another planet. 

"WHERE ARE ALL THE PEOPLE?" Owen asked the bartender. 

'We don't do a lot of business this time of year," the bartender said. "What business are you in?" he asked Owen 

'TM IN THE DYING BUSINESS," said Owen Meany. Then we sat in the pool, laughing about how the dying business was not a seasonal thing About the middle of 
the afternoon, Owen started playing what he cafled 'THE REMEMBER GAME." 

Owen asked nu: 'DO YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME YOU MET MISTER FISH?" 

I said I couldn't remerrber-it seemed to me that Mr. Fish had always been there. 

'I KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN," Owen said. 'DO YOU REMEMBER WHAT YOUR MOTHER WAS WEARING WHEN WE BURIED SAGAMORE?" 

I couldn't renuirber. 'IT WAS THAI BLACK V-NECK SWEATER, AND THOSE GRAY FLANNEL SLACKS-OR MAYBE IT WAS A LONG, GRAY 
SKIRT," he said. 

'I don't think she had a long gray skirt," I said. 

'I THINK YOU'RE RIGHT," he said. 'DO YOU REMEMBER DAN'S OLD SPORTS JACKET-THE ONE THAI LOOKED LIKE IT WAS MADE OF 
CARROTS!" 

'It was the cobr of Ms hair!" I said. 

'THATS THE ONE!" said Owen Meany. 

'Do you remerrber Mary Beth Baud's cow costumes?" I asked him 

'THEY WERE AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE TURTLEDOVES," he said. 'DO YOU REMEMBER THOSESTUPID TURTLEDOVES?" 

'Do you remerrber when Barb Wi^b gave you a hard-on?" I asked Mm 
'I REMEMBER WHEN GERMAINE GAVE YOU A HARD-ON!" he said. 



"Do you remeirber your first hard-on?" I asked him We were both silent. I imagined that Hester had given me try first hard-on, and I didn't want to tell Owen that; and 
I imagned that ny mother mi^ have given Owen his first hard-on, which was probabfy why he wasn't answering. Finally, he said: 'TTS LIKE WHAT YOU SAY 
ABOUT MISTERFISH-I THINK I ALWAYS HAD A HARD-ON." 

"E)o you remeirber Amanda Dowling?" I asked him 

"DON'T GIVE ME THE SHIVERS!" he said. 'DO YOU REMEMBER THE GAME WITH THE ARMADILLO?" 

'Of course!" I said. 'Do you remeirber when Maureen Earfy wet her pants?" 

"SHE WET THEM TWICEl" he said. 'DO YOU REMEMBER YOUR GRANDMOTHER WAILING UKE A BANSHEE?" 

'Tl never forget it," I said. 'Do you remeirber when you 

untied the rope in the quarry-when you hid yoursell^ when we were swimming?" 

'YOU LET ME DROWN-YOU LET ME DIE," he said. We ate dinner by the pool; we drank beer in the pool until long after midnight-when the bartender informed 
us that he was not permitted to serve us anymore. 

'You're not supposed to be drinking while you're actual^ in the pool, anyway," he said. 'You mi^ drown And I'm supposed to go home," he said. 

'EVERYTHING'S UKE IN THE ARMY," Owen said. 'RULES, RULES, RULES." 

So we took a six-pack of beer and a bucket of ice back to our room; we watched The Late Show, and then The Late, Late Show-while we tried to remeirber all the 
movies we'd ever seen I was so drunk I don't remeirber what movies we saw in Phoenix that ni^. Owen Meany was so drunk that he fell asleep in the bathtub; he'd 
gotten into the bathtub because he said he missed sitting in the swimming pool But then he couldn't watch the movie-not from the bathtub-and so he'd insisted that I 
describe the movie to him 

'Now she's kissing his photograph!" I called out to him 

"WHICH ONE IS KISSING HIS PHOTOGRAPH-THE BLOND ONE?" he asked. "WHICH PHOTOGRAPH?" 

I went on describing the movie until I heard him snoring Then I let the water out of the bath, and I lifted him up and out of the tub-he was so li^ he was nothing to lift. 
I dried him off with a towel; he didn't wake up. He was iruirbling hi his drunken sleep. 

'T KNOW YOURE HERE FOR AREASON," he said. When I tucked him into his bed, he blinked open his eyes and said: 'O GOD-WHY HASN'T MY VOICE 
CHANGED, WHY DID YOU GIVE ME SUCH A VOICE? THERE MUST BE A REASON." Then he shut Ws eyes and said: 'WATA-HANTOWET." 

WhenI got into ny bed and turned out the li^ I said good ni^ to him 
'Good ni^ Owen," I said. 

'DON'T BEAFRAID. NOTHING BAD IS GOING TO HAPPEN TO YOU," said Owen Meany. 'YOUR FATHER'S NOT THAT BAD A GUY," he said. When 
I woke up in the morning I had a terrible hangover; Owen was already awake-he was writing in the diary. That was his last entry-that was when he wrote: 'TODAYS 
THE DAY!'. . . HE THAT BEUEVETH IN ME, THOUGH HE WERE DEAD, YET SHALL HE UVE; AND WHOSOEVER UVETH AND BEUEVETH IN 
ME SHALL NEVER DIE.'" 

It was Monday, Jufy, -die date he had seen on Scrooge's grave. Major Rawls picked us up at our motel and drove us to die airport-to die so-called Sky Harbor. I 
thou^ that Rawls behaved oddfy out of character-he wasn't at all talkative, he just rrurrbled something about having had a 'bad date"-but Owen had told me that die 
major was very moody. 

"HE'S NOT A BAD GUY-HE JUST KNOWS HIS SHIP ISN'T EVER GOING TO COME IN," Owen had said about Rawls. "HE'S OLD-FASHIONED, 
BROWN-SHOE ARMY -HE UKES TO PRETEND HE'S HAD NO EDUCAHON, BUT ALL HE DOES IS READ; HE WON'T EVEN GO TO THE 
MOVIES. AND HE NEVER TALKS ABOUT VIETNAM-JUST SOME CRYPTIC SHIT ABOUT HOW THE ARMY DIDN'T PREPARE HIM TO KILL 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, OR TO BE KILLED BY THEM. FOR WHATEVER REASON, HE DIDN'T MAKE LIEUTENANT COLONEL; HIS TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE ARMY ARE ALMOST UP, AND HE'S BITTER ABOUT IT-HE'S JUST A MAJOR. HE'S NOT EVEN FORTY AND HE'S ABOUT TO BE 
RETIRED." 

Major Rawls complained that we were going to die airport too earfy; rry fii^ to Boston didn't leave for another two hours. Owen had booked no special fli^ to 
Tucson- apparent^, mere were frequent fli^its from Phoenix to Tucson, and Owen was going to wait until I left; then he'd take die next available plane. 

'There are better places to hang around than this fucking airport," Major Rawls complained. 

'YOU DON'T HAVE TO HANG AROUND WITH US-SIR," said Owen Meaty. But Rawls didn't want to be alone; he didn't feel like talking but he wanted 
company-or else he didn't know what he wanted. He wandered into the game room and hustled a few young reeruits into playing pinball widi him When they found out 
he'd been in Vietnam, diey pestered him for stories; aH he would tel diem was: 'It's an asshole war-and you're assholes ifyou want to be diere." 

Major Rawls pointed Owen out to the recruits. 'You want to go to Vietnam?" he said. "Go talk to him-gp see that Ittle leutenant. He's another asshole who 
wants to go there." 

Most of the new reeruits were on their way to Fort Huachuca; their hair was cut so short, you could see seabs from the razor nicks-most of them who were assigned to 
Fort Huachuca would probabfy be on orders to Vietnam soon 
"They bok like babies," I said to Owen 

'BABIES FIGHT THE WARS," said Owen Meany, he told the young reeruits that he thought they'd like Fort Huachuca. 'THE SUN SHINES ALL THE TIME," he 
told them, "AND ITS NOT AS HOT AS IT IS HERE." He kept boking at his watch. 

'We have plenty of time," I told him, and he smled at me-that ob smle with the miU pity and the mid contempt m it. Some planes landed; other planes took olE Some 
of the recruits left for Fort Huachuca. "Aren't you coming sir?" they asked Owen Meaty. 

"LATER," he told them TLL SEE YOU LATER" 

Fresh recruits arrived, and Major Rawls went on making a kllng-he was a pro at pinbal I complained about the extent of ny hangover; Owen mist have had a worse 
hangover-or one at least as bad as mine-but I imagine, now, that he was savoring it; he knew it was his last hangover. Then the eonfusbn woub return to him, and he 
rrust have fel that he knew absolute^ nothing He sat beside me and I could see him changing-from nervousness to depressbn, from fear to elation I thou^ it was his 
hangover; but one minute he rrust have been thinking "MAYBE IT HAPPENS ON THE AIRPLANE." Then m another minute, he rrust have said to himself 'THERE 
ARE NO CHILDREN. I DON'T EVEN HAVE TO GO TO VIETNAM-I CAN STILL GET OUT OF IT." 

In the airport, he said to nu-out of the bbe: 'YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A GENIUS TO OUTSMART THE ARMY." 

I didn't know what he was talking about, but I said: 'I suppose not." 

In another mbute, he nust have been thinking 'IT WAS JUST A CRAZY DREAM! WHO THE FUCK KNOWS WHAT GOD KNOWS? I OUGHT TO SEE A 
PSYCHIATRIST!" 

Then he would stand up and pace; he would bok around for the children; he was boking for his killer. He kept glancing at his watch. When they announced ny flight to 
Boston-it was scheduled to depart in half anhour-Owen was grinning ear-to-ear. 'THIS MAY BE THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY UFE!" he said. "MAYBE 
NOTHING'S GOING TO HAPPEN!" 



'T think you're still drunk," I told him "Wait till you get to the hangover." 

A plane had just landed; it had arrived from somewhere on the West Coast, and it taxied into view. I heard Owen Meany gasp beside me, and I turned to look where 
he was looking. 

"What's the matter with you?" I asked him "They're just penguins." 

The nuns-there were two of them-were meeting someone on the plane from the West Coast; they stood at the gate to the runway. The first people off the plane were 
also nuns-two more. The nuns waved to each other. When the children emerged from the airplane-they were closefy following the nuns-Owen Meany said: "HERE 
THEY ARE!" 

Even from the runway gate, I could see that they were Asian children-one of the nuns leaving the plane was an Oriental, too. There were about a dozen kids; onfy two 
of them were small enou^ to be carried-one of the nuns carried one of the kids, and one of the older children carried the other little one. They were both boys and 
girls-the averagp agp was maybe five or six, but there were a couple of kids who were twelve or thirteen. They were Vietnamese orphans; they were refiigpe children 
Many militaiy units sponsored orphanagps in Vetnarr^ many of the troops donated their time-as well as what ^ they could solicit from home-to help the kids. There 
was no oflicial government-sponsored refiigpe program to rebcate Vietnamese cMdren-not beibre the M of Saigon m April, -but certam churches were active m 
Vfetnam throughout the course of the war. Catholic Relief Services, for example; the Catholic Refief groups were responsible fer escorting orphans out of Vietnam and 
relocating them m the United States-as earfy as the mid-sixties. Once m the United States, the orphans woub be met by social workers from the archdiocese or diocese 
of the particular city of their arrival The Lutherans were also involved in sponsoring the rebcation of Vietnamese orphans. The children that Owen Meany and I saw tri 
Phoenix were 

being escorted by nuns from Catholic Relief Services; they were being delivered into the charge of nuns from the Phoenix Archdbcese, who would take them to 
new homes, and new lamifies, m Arizona. Owen and I coub see that the children were anxious about it. If the heat was no shock to them-for it was certainly veiy hot 
where they'd come fromthe desert and the hu^ness of the sky and the moonscape of Phoenix mist have overwhelmed them They heb each other's hands and stayed 
together, circling veiy cbsefy around the nuns. One of the little boys was ciying When they came into the Sky Harbor terminal the blast of air conditioning instantfy 
chilled them; they were cold-they hu^d themselves and rubbed their arms. The fittb boy who was ciying tried to wrap himself up in the habit of one of the nuns. They 
all milled around in bst confusion, and-from the gpme room-the young recruits with their shaved heads stared out at them The children stared back at the soldiers; they 
were used to soldbrs, of course. As the kids and the recruits stared back and forth at each other, you coub sense the nixed feelings. Owen Meany was as jumpy as a 
mouse. One of the nuns spoke to him 
'Olficer?" she said. 

'YES, MA'AM-HOW MAY I HELP YOU?" he sab qubkly. 

"Some ofthe boys need to find a men's room," the nun sab; one oftheyoungpr nuns tittered.' 'We can take the girls," the first nun said, 'but ifyou'dbe so kind-if you'd 
just go with the boys." 

'YES, MA'AM-I'D BE HAPPY TO HELP THE CHILDREN," said Owen Mesny. 

'Wait till you see the so-called men's room," I told Owen; I bd the way. Owen just concentrated on the children. There were seven boys; the nun who was also 
Vietnamese accompanied us-she carried the smalbst boy. The boy who was crying had stopped as soon as he saw Owen Meany. AH the chibren watched Owen 
cbsefy; they had seen many soldiers-yes-but they had never seen a sobier who was almost as small as they were! They never took their eyes off him On we marched- 
when we passed by the game room, Major Rawls had his back to us; he didn't see us. Rawls was humping the pinball machine in a fiay. In the mouth of a corridor I'd 
walked down belbre-it led nowhere-we marched past Dick Jarvits, the tafi, lunatic brother of the dead warrant officer, standing in the shadows. He wore the jungle 
latignes; he was strapped up with an extra cartrid^ belt or two. Although it was dark in the corridor, he wore the kind of sunglasses that trust have melted on his 
brother's lace when the helicopter had cau^ fire. Because he was wearing sunglasses, I couldn't tell if Dick saw Owen or me or the children; but from the gape of his 
open mouth, I concluded that something Dick had just seen had surprised him The 'Men's Temporary Facilities" were the same as I had fell them The same mops and 
pails were there, and the unhung mirror still leaned a^inst the wall The vast nystery sink confused the children; one of them tried to pee in it, but I pointed him in the 
direction of the crowded urinal One of the children considered peeing in a pafl, but I showed him the toilet in the makeshift, plywood stall Owen Meaiy, the good 
soldier, stood under the window; he watched the door. Occasional^, he woub glance above him, sizing up the deep window ledge bebw the casement window. Owen 
looked especial^ small standing under that window, because the window ledge was at least ten feet high-it towered above him The nun was waiting for her charts, 
just outsbe the door. I helped one of the children unzip his %; the chib seemed unlamifiar with a zipper. The children all jabbered in Vietnamese; the small W^- 
ceifin^d room-like a cofiSn standing upr^t on one end-echoed with their voices. I've already said how slow I arr^ it wasn't until I heard their shrifi, foreign voices that I 
remerrbered Owen's dream I saw him watching the door, his arms hanging loosefy at his sbes. 

"What's wrong?" I sab to him 

"STAND BESIDE ME," he sab. I was moving toward him when the door was kicked wide open and Dick Jarvits stood there, nearfy as tall and thin as the tafi, thin 
room; he heb a Chicom grenade-carefi%-in both hands. 

"HELLO, DICK," said Owen Meany. 

'You little twitl" Dick said. One of the chibren screamed; I suppose they'd all seen men in jungle latignes before-I think that the little boy who screamed had seen a 
Chicom grenade before, too. Two or three ofthe children began to ciy. 

"DOONG SA," Owen Meany tob them "DON'T BE AFRAID," Owen told the chibrea "DOONG SA, DOONG SA," he said. It was not onfy because he spoke 
their language; it was his voice that compelled the chibren to listen to him-it was a voice like their voices. That was why they trusted him, wly they listened. "DOONG 
SA," he said, and they stopped crying 

'It's just the place for you to die," Dick sab to Owen. "With all these little gooks-with these little dinksV Dick said. 

' 'NAM SOON!" Owen tob the children.' 'NAM SOONl LIE DOWN!" Even the fittlest boy understood trim 'UE DOWN!" Owen tob them 'NAM SOON! NAM 
SOON!" AH the chibren threw themselves on the floor-they covered their ears, they shut their eyes. 

'NOW I KNOW WHY MY VOICE NEVER CHANGES," Owen said to n^. 'DO YOU SEE WHY?" he asked n^. 

'Yes," I said. 

"WE'LL HAVE JUST FOUR SECONDS," Owen tob rm caMy. 'YOULL NEVER GET TO VIETNAM, DICK," Owen tob the terrible, taH boy-Mx) rpped the 
fiise cord and tossed the bottle-shaped grenade, end over end, right to me. 

"Think tast-Mister Fuckin' Intelligence Man!" Dick sab. I cau^ the grenade, althou^ it wasn't as easy to handle as a basketbaH-I was lucky. I looked at Owen, who 
was already moving toward me. 

"READY?" he sab; I passed him the Chicom grenade and opened ny arms to catch Trim He jumped so fi^ly into ny hands; I lifted Trim up-as easify as I had always 
lifted Trim After aH: I had been practicing lifting up Owen Meany- forever. The nun who'd been waiting for the chHdren outside the door of the 'Men's Temporaiy 
Facifities"-she hadn't liked the looks of Dick; she'd run offto ^t the other soldiers. It was Major Rawls who cau^ Dick running away fromthe temporary men's room 



"What have you done, you fuck-fece?" the major screamed at Dick. Dick had drawn the bayonet. Major Rawls seized Dick's machete-Rawls broke Dick's neck with 
one bbw, with the dull edgp of the blade. I'd sensed that there was something more bitter than anger in the major's uncommon, lake-green eyes; maybe it was just his 
contact lenses, but Rawls hadn't won a battlefield commission in Korea for ixrthing He may not have been prepared to kill an unfortunate, fifteen-year-old boy, but 
Major Rawls was even less prepared to be killed by such a kid, who-as Rawls had said to Owen-was (at least on this earth) 'beyoixl saving" 

When Owen Meany said "READY?" I figured we had aboift two seconds left to live. But he soared lar above rry arms-when I lifted him, he soared even hi^r than 
usual; he wasn't taking any chances. He went strai^ rp, never turning to lace me, and instead of merefy dropping the grenade and leaving it on the window ledgp, he 
caught hold of the ledgp with both hands, pinning the grenade agpinst the ledge and trapping it there safety with his hands and forearms. He wanted to be sure that the 
grenade couldn't roll oflF the ledge and M back in the room He could just managp to wri^e his head-his whole head, thank God-below the window ledgp. He clung 
there for less than a second. Then the grenade detonated; it made a shattering "crack!"- like li^itning when it strikes too cbse to you There was a hi^-velocity 
projection of ftagments-the Iragmentation is usually distributed in a uniform pattern (this is what Major Rawls explained to me, later), bift the cement window led^ 
prevented any Iragments from reaching me or the childreu What hit us was all the stuff that ricocheted off the ceiling- there was a sharp, stinging hail that rattled like 
BB's around the room, and all the chips of cement and tile, and the plaster debris, fell down upon us. The window was blown oift, and there was an instant, acrid, 
burning stink. Major Rawls, who had just killed Dick, flung the door open and jammed a mop handle into the hin^ asserrbty-to keep the door opeu We needed the 
air. The children were holding their ears and eiying some of them were bleeding from their ears-that was when I noticed that try ears were bleeding too, and that I 
couldn't actualty hear anything I knew-from their laces-that the children were ciying and I knew from looking at Major Rawls that he was trying to tell me to do 
something What does he want me to do? I wondered, listening to the pam m ny ears. Then the nuns were moving among the children-all the children were moving 
thank God; they were more than moving they were grasping each other, they were tuning the habits of the nuns, and they were pointing to the tom-apart ceiling of the 
coflm-shaped room, and the smoking bbek hole above the window ledgp. 

Major Rawls was shaking me by ny shoulders; I tried to read die major's lips because I still couUrit hear him The children were looking all around; they were 
pointing up and down and everywhere. I began to bok around with them Now the nuns were also looking Then try ears cleared; there was a popping or a ripping 
sound, as if ny ears were late in echoing die expbsbn, and then the childreris voices were jabbering and I heard what Major Rawls was screaming at me while he 
shook me. 

"Where is he? Where is Owen?" Major Rawls was sereaming I looked up at the black hole, where I'd last seen him clinging One of the children was staring into the 
vast sink; one of the nuns boked into db sink, too-she crossed herselfj and Major Rawls and I moved qubkty to assist her. But die nun didn't need our help; Owen was 
so li^ even die nun coub lift him She picked him up, out of die sink, as she mi^ have picked up one of die children; then she didn't know what to do with him 
Another nun kneeled in die borrb litter on die floor; she settled baek on her haunches and spread her habit smoodity across her thighs, and die nun who heb Owen in 
her arms rested his head m die bp of die sister who'd thus ananged herself on die floor. The diird and fourth nuns tried to calm die children-to make diem move away 
fromhimbut die children crowded around Owen; they were all crying 

"DOONG SA-DON'T BE AFRAID," he fob them, and they stopped ciying The girl orphans had gathered hi die doorway. Major Rawb removed his neektie and 
tried to appty a tourniquet-just above db elbow of one ofOweris arms. I removed Owen's tie and tried to apply a tourniquet-in the same feshion-to his other arm Both 
of Owen Meantys arms were missing-they were severed just below his elbows, perhaps three quarters of die way up his forearms; but he'd not begun to bleed too 
badty, not yet. A doctor tob me bter that-in the first moments-die arteries m his arms would have gone into spasm; he was bleeding but not as iruch as you mi^ 
expect from such a vblent amputatba The tissue that hung from die stumps of his arms was as filny and delbate as gossamer-as fine and intricate as old bee. Nowhere 
ebe was he mjured. Then his arms be^ to bleed more; the ti^iter Major Rawb and I applied our tourniquets, die more Owen bled. 

'Go get someone," the major tob one of the nuns. 

'NOW I KNOW WHY YOU HAD TO BE HERE," Owen said to im. 'DO YOU SEE WHY?" he asked im. 

'Yes," I sab. 

"REMEMBER ALL OUR PRACHCING?" he asked rm. 

"I remeniier," I said. Owen tried to rabe hb hands; he tried to reaeh out to me with hb arms-I think he wanted to touch me. That was when he realized that hb arms 
were gone. He didn't seem surprised by the dbeovery. 

"REMEMBER WATAHANTOWET?" he asked tw. 

'T remerrber," I said. Then he smiled at the "penguin" who was frying to make him comfortable in her bp; her wimple was covered with hb blood, and she had wrapped 
as iruch of her habit around him as she coub mana^-because he was shivering 

"'... WHOSOEVER UVETH AND BELIEVETH IN ME SHALL NEVER DIE,'" Owen sab to her. The nun nodded in agreement; she made the sign of the cross 
over him. Then Owen smiled at Major Rawb. 'PLEASE SEE TO IT THAT I GET SOME KIND OF MEDAL FOR THIS," he asked the major, who bowed hb 
head-and cranked hb tourniquet tighter. There was only the briefest moment, when Owen looked stricken-something deeper and darker than pain crossed over hb 
bee, and he sab to the nun who heb him; 'TM AWFULLY COLD, SISTER-CAN'T YOU DO SOMETHING?" Then whatever had troubled him passed over him 
conpletety, and he smiled again-he boked at us all with hb old, infuriating srnib. Then he boked onty at me. ' YOURE GETTING SMALLER, BUT I CAN STILL 
SEE YOU!" sab Owen Meany. Then he left us; he was gone. I eodd tell by hb almost cheerful expressbn fhaf he was af bast as hi^ as the palm trees. Major Rawb 
saw to it that Owen Meany got a medal I was asked to make an eyewitness report, but Major Rawb was instrumental m pushing the proper paperwork through the 
militaiy cham of command. Owen Meany was awarded the so-ealbd Soldier's Medal 'For herobmthat involves the vobntaryrbk of life under conditions other than 
those of conflbt with an opposing armed foree." Aecording to Major Rawb, the Sol¬ 
dier's Medal rates above the Bronze Star but below the Legbn of Merit. Naturalty, it didn't matter veiy iruch to me-exaetty where the medal was rated-but I 
think Rawb was right in assuming that the medal mattered to Owen Meany. Major Rawb db not attend Owen's funeral When I spoke on fhe felephone with him, 
Rawb was apologetic about not making the trip to New Hampshire; but I assured him that I conpletety understood hb feelings. Major Rawb had seen hb share of flag- 
draped caskefs; he had seen hb share of heroes, too. Major Rawb never knew eveiything fhaf Owen had known; fhe major knew onty fhaf Owen had been a hero-he 
didn'f know that Owen Meany had been a miracle, too. There's a prayer I say most often for Owen. It's one of the little prayers he sab for ny mother, the night Hester 
and I found him in the cemeteiy-where he'd brought the ftasUi^ because he knew how ny mother had hated the darkness. 

" 'INTO PARADISE MAY THE ANGELS LEAD YOU,'" he'd sab over ny mother’s grave; and so I say that one for him-I know it was one of hb favorites. I am 
always saying prayers for Owen Meany. And I often tiy to imagine how I might have answered Maiy Beth Baird, when she spoke to me-at Owen's burial If I coub 
have spoken, if I hadn't lost ny voice-what would I have sab to her, how coub I have answered her? Poor Mary Beth Baird! I left her standing in the cemetery without 
an answer. 

"Do you remeniier how we used to lift him up?" she'd asked me. 'He was so easy to lift up!" Mary Beth Baird had sab to me. 'He was so light-he weighed nothing at 
all! How coub he have been so light?" the former Vir^ Mother had asked me. I could have tob her that it was onty our illusion that Owen Meany weired "nothing at 
al" We were onty children-we are onty chibren-I could have tob her. What did we ever know about Owen? What db we truty know? We had the impression that 
everything was a game-we thou^ we made everything up as we went abng When we were children, we had the impression that almost everything was just for fiin-no 






harm intended, no damage done. When we held Owen Meaity above our heads, when we passed him back and ferth-so eflbrtlessfy-we believed that Owen weighed 
nothing at al We did not realize that there were forces beyond our play. Now I know they were the forces that contributed to our illusion of Owen's wei^lessness; 
they were the forces we didn't have the iaith to feel, they were the forces we Med to believe in-and they were also Ming up Owen Meany, taking him out of our hands. 
O God-please give him back! I shall keep asking You. ABOUT THE AUTHOR John Winslow Irving was bom in Exeter, New Hampshire, in; he was graduated from 
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